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THE FUTURE OF 
BRITAIN’S AIR POWER 


By Air MARSHAL SiR ROBERT SAUNDBY, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.E.C., A.E.C., D.L. 


[pens the past year a determined attack has been made on the Royal Air 

Force, in articles and letters in the Journal of the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution and The Royal Air Forces Quarterly, attempting to show that the time is now 
ripe for the division of the Air Force between the Army and the Navy. These 
attempts have been supported — if that is the right word — by many grossly 
inaccurate statements and patently flimsy or fallacious arguments. Those who have 
defended the present position have been dubbed the “ Old Guard,” and accused of 
relying on emotion and Service loyalty rather than on reasoned argument to main- 
tain their case. A study of the “ Old Guard's ” contributions to the discussion does 
not support this claim. Instead, some of them have tended to regard these attacks 
lightly, as being too stupid and inept to merit serious attention; while those who 
have taken the trouble to refute a number of these inaccuracies and false deductions 
have argued reasonably and cogently. 

In the interests of convenience and brevity I will call those who wish to divide 
up the Air Force the “New Campaigners.” I hope that they will appreciate the 
courtesy of such a title, as I could have thought of many fitting and less compli- 
mentary names. 

I believe that it is a mistake not to take these attacks seriously, for two main 
reasons. First, because they tend to appeal to the latent dissatisfaction still felt 
by many in the two older Services at not having full control over what they regard 
as their fair share of our available air power, and also to the now well-established 
idea among many of the younger generation that their elders must always, ipso facto, 
be wrong. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary for me to deal with the very large number 
of inaccurate statements made by the “New Campaigners”, but I will deal with the 
more important examples and also with some which, though quite irrelevant to the 
main issues, should not be allowed to go unchallenged. For the sake of clarity I 
will take them as far as possible in chronological order. 


The Formation of The Royal Air Force in 1918 


I have already dealt fully“) with the reasons which compelled us to form the 
R.A-F. in 1918, to end the waste, misuse. and lack of flexibility inseparable from 
the existence of divided air power. These reasons were so imperative and unanswer- 
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able that the “New Campaigners”, very wisely, do not attempt seriously to challenge 
them. They try, instead, to discredit the Air Force, and to show that its formation 
did not fulfil expectations, and that it has been, on the whole, rather a failure. 


The French Threat 

Wing Commander H. R. Allen writes that in 1919 “ the French air force was a 
menacing threat just over the horizon. It was the vital kernel of the nut that allowed 
the perpetuation of the R.A.F. as a separate service during the bloody (sic) White- 
hall paper battles of the 1920’s.”2) Could any statement be more absurd? We had 
just won a long — and really bloody — war in alliance with France, and no one in 
their senses supposed that the French were likely to attack us. Indeed, in 1921-1924 
the Air Estimates sank to their lowest level ever, which does not suggest much fear 
of an attack by France. 

He also says that in 1919 the Prime Minister, Lloyd George, whom he calls “ as 
shrewd and mendacious a political animal as anyone who has ever occupied that 
high position) said to Winston Churchill on his appointment as Secretary of 
State for War, “ Take the air with you. I am not going to keep it any longer as a 
separate Ministry.”(+) He quotes no authority for this statement, but adds, “ Hardly, 
one feels, a philosophy containing any optimism that the creation of a separate 
air force had ended waste, etc.” 

In fact, Churchill did hold the two posts of Secretary of State for War and Air 
for a time, but no one thought that this was more than a temporary arrangement 
pending the appointment of an Air Minister. There was, I am convinced, no serious 
threat to the Air Ministry implied in Lloyd George’s remark. He was a man much 
given to changes of mood and inconsistency to the point of frivolity — so much 
so that his antics almost destroyed the great Liberal Party, which has never since 
been able te recover. It is difficult to suppose that Wing Commander Allen is 
relying on such trivialities to support a serious argument. 


Air Control 

Wing Commander Allen then turns to a discussion of the value and effects of 
the system of air control of undeveloped countries instituted in 1923. He says that 
it “succeeded in the short term but failed in the long term because military occupa- 
tion brings with it such niceties as the building of military roads. This allows for 
quick incursions in the future. Aden is today such a difficult area mainly because 
it was bombed but not occupied. There was, in other words, no possibility of nipping 
things quickly in the bud.) There might be a grain of truth in this if army control 
methods did in fact lead to the building of roads. It did in Scotland, where General 
Wade's roads and bridges laid the foundations of the present system of communi- 
cations, but I can think of nowhere else where it has done so. It certainly did not 
do so after a century or more of military control on the North-West Frontier of India. 


The statement — that air control precludes the possibility of nipping things 
quickly in the bud — is so laughably absurd and so plainly the exact reverse of the 
truth, that this is perhaps one of the statements that need not be taken very seriously. 


The same writer goes on to say that experience of air control made the Air Staff 
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believe that “air superiority was inevitably the R.A.F.’s as a sort of right. The 
tribesmen may have had blunderbusses but they certainly never had aircraft in 
defence.” He believes that this coloured our policies because “‘bombing — against 
Germany! — would be achieved mainly by day. There would be no need for escort 
fighters because they were never needed over the North West Frontier. Our bombers 
could cope with .303 inch machine guns and they required no armour plate or self- 
sealing tanks. Bomb development was virtually ignored because existing stocks 
did very well against mud huts. Worst of all, it was never necessary for the R.A.F. 
to fight for air supremacy because it was never necessary over Iraq.‘ 


I cannot believe that Wing Commander Allen really thinks that the Air Staff 
were so stupid. They were only too painfully aware that the R.A.F., as then organ- 
ized and trained, was unfit for a major war, and they repeatedly reminded the 
Government of this. But no money was forthcoming to spend on anything but air 
control, and the Air Ministry was hamstrung by the infamous “no major war for 
ten years” rule, which remained in force until 1932. 


For the record, no one at that time could design an escort fighter, with the 
required range and performance. Before the war .5 inch machine guns were ordered, 
and were being built for us in America. But after Pearl Harbour the Americans 
appropriated the lot for their expanded production of Flying Fortresses. Armour 
and self-sealing tanks had been designed and ordered, and were installed early in 
1940. A range of general purpose and armour-piercing bombs had been developed, 
and experiments made with high-capacity blast bombs. 


The question of fighting for air supremacy will be dealt with later. 


Readiness for a Major War 

The opening shot by the New Campaigners was an article in the R.U.S.L. 
Journal‘), which contained the following statements: “ As might be expected, the 
R.AF. at the outbreak of the last war was completely out of balance. The Lysander 
was the only battlefield aircraft, but built for the wrong sort of battle. The Blenheim 
and Battle . . . could not live in the environment of the Luftwaffe . . . The much 
vaunted Bomber Command was equipped with Whitleys, Hampdens and Welling- 
tons, mainly intended as day-bombers operating without fighter escorts. Coastal 
Command did not exist in any intelligent form.”(®) 

Quite an indictment! Now let us look at the facts. The Lysander was built to 
insistent War Office requirements, against the advice of the Air Staff, who repeatedly 
warned the War Office that it was not battleworthy. The Blenheims and Battles 
were admittedly obsolescent, but there just had not been time since re-armament 
began to replace them with anything better. Bomber Command was also equipped 
with makeshift aircraft for the same reason, but the specifications for the very 
successful 4-engined bombers had been issued in 1936. It is true that the Air Staff 
hoped that our bombers, equipped with power-operated turrets, would be able to 
operate in daylight, but the aircraft were designed, and the aircrews trained, to 
operate by night if need be. This wise provision was in strong contrast to the U.S. 
Air Force, which was irrevocably committed to day bombing. With regard to 
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Coastal Command, it was the best equipped of all our Commands at the outbreak 
of the war, and it performed its task very well indeed. If it had not, the inability 
of the Navy to deal with the submarine menace would have been even more serious 
than it was. 

The truth is that shortage of money, the standstill due to the Geneva Disarmament 
Conference, the gross neglect of our armed forces usual in peace-time, and the 
“ten-year rule” had brought all three of our Services to the verge of impotence 
by the mid-thirties. No British fighting Service for the last 150 years has been 
properly equipped for a major war, or ever will be. 

The article goes on to say that when we started bombing “the training machine 
had to be stopped and then re-started.” This is quite untrue; all that was needed 
was a change of emphasis. It then says, “Even the navigational aids were hopelessly 
inadequate for the new role.” Air Staff requirements were in fact issued for radar 
night navigational and blind-bombing aids in 1938, but the Government, no doubt 
rightly, concentrated all our resources on devices to assist the air defence. We should 
have altered the priorities as soon as we had survived the opening defensive phase 
of the war, but the Government did not do so until 1942, which was wrong. 

In 1943 Winston Churchill said in the House of Commons, “As between the 
different Services . . . I should certainly say that the outlook of the Royal Air 
Force upon this war was more closely attuned to the circumstances and conditions 
as they emerged by painful experience than those of either of the two other Services.” 


In view of this, it would be hard to imagine a series of statements more fan- 
tastically inaccurate than those which I have quoted abave. 


Strategic Bombing in the Second World War 

In the article in the R.U.S.1. Journal quoted above, there is an account of the 
Strategic Bombing campaign so muddled and fallacious that anyone might be 
excused for thinking that it referred to some other war altogether.) Indeed, though 
I have looked carefully in the hope of doing so, I can hardly find an accurate state- 
ment in the whole of the account. It is clear, however, that the author, Wing 
Commander Allen, believes that the whole campaign was a gigantic failure and a 
waste of effort. I can only suggest that he should do a bit of home-work and read 
the summing-up in the Official History, a work by no means given to over-enthus- 
iasm for its subject, which says that “cumulatively in largely indirect ways and 
eventually in a more direct manner, strategic bombing and. also in other roles 
strategic bombers, made a contribution to victory which was decisive. Those who 
claim that the Bomber Command contribution to the war was less than this are 
factually in error.”’(1) 

Finally, Wing Commander Allen asks me to explain why “the R.A.F. never 
attempted to fight for supremacy over Germany in the last war.”"') The answer 
is quite simple. No air force can fight for air supremacy, per se. No air force, and 
no fleet, can be brought to battle against its wishes. It can be made to fight only 
in defence of some vital object, as we had to fight at the Battle of Britain and the 
Germans had to fight to defend their home-land against air attacks. 
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When it was decided that Bomber Command should mainly operate by night, it 
was inevitable that the emphasis should be switched from fighting the enemy’s 
defences to evading them. It is also true that the U.S. Army Air Force was com- 
pelled, by the design of its aircraft, to fly by day and fight the enemy's defences, since 
it could not evade them. But it very nearly failed in 1943, when crippling losses 
forced it drastically to curtail its operations, until by good fortune the Mustang 
Fighter (of British design) became available for escort duties. And it is very signi- 
ficant that the air bombardment of Japan, which began unsuccessfully in daylight, 
was overwhelmingly successful when the B-29s were switched to night operations. 


T suspect that Wing Commander Allen still believes in the classical doctrine, that 
the first object in war must always be to destroy the enemy’s armed forces in battle. 
If so, I regret that I am unable to help him. 


May he and the rest of the ‘‘New Campaigners”, live long enough to read some 
reliable history, and come to a juster frame of mind. 


FOOTNOTES 
(1) R.A.F. Quarterly: Vol. 7, No. 2 p.85 and No. 4 p.253. 
(2) Ditto: Vol. 7, No. 4, p.306. 
G) Ditto: Vol. 7, No. 3, p.239. 
(4). (5) & (6) Ditto: Vol. 7, No. 4, p.306 
(7) & (8) R.U.S.I. Journal: Vol. CXII, No. 645, p.33. 
(9) Ditto: p.34. 
(10) The Strategic Air Offensive against Germany: Webster and Frankland: Vol. TIT, p.310. 
(11) R.A.F. Quarterly: Vol. 7, No. 4, p.306. 


GORDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PRIZE 
ESSAY COMPETITION — 1968 


The subject for the 1968 Gordon Shephard Memorial Prize Essay Competition, 
which is open to all serving members of the Royal Air Force is: 


“Remember that the one great thing to which you should at all times 
apply to your thoughts and brains is the expansion of the power of 
material and personnel without increasing either” 


Trenchard’s words seem particularly relevant to an age when defence expenditure 
is being pinned down, yet increasing cost and complexity act to whittle down the 
numerical strength of the front-line weapons systems available for given resources 
of men and money. 

Discuss the contribution which management principles and modern techniques 
could make to creating a more effective Royal Air Force. 

The prizes for the 1968 competition are: Ist £50, 2nd £25 and 3rd £10. The closing 


date for the competition is Ist May, 1968. Full details of the regulations are given 
in DCI (RAF) T2/1968. 
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THE FUTURE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
STAFF COLLEGE 


By WING COMMANDER G. CLARKE, M.A., R.A.F. 


INCE the end of the war, the Royal Air Force has maintained two staff colleges, 

one at Bracknell mainly for R.A-F. officers and another at Andover which also 

has students from many allied and friendly air forces. However, in 1965 it was 

announced that these colleges were to merge, and from 1970 onwards all the staff 
college training will be carried out at Bracknell. 

As a result, the number of students at Bracknell will rise from 96 to about 140 and 

the temporary buildings which have served us so well for the last 25 years will have 
to give way to something more permanent. A new tutorial building will be grafted 
on to the existing mess and lecture hall, and together these will provide the first 
permanent home for a Royal Air Force staff college. 
- The new building will consist of a modern four storey syndicate block forming the 
fourth side of a quadrangle with offices around the other sides. The syndicate rooms 
will look out over the gardens and woods to the south and the DS offices, at last 
including individual rooms, over the lawns in the quadrangle. A new library building 
js included and also an assembly hall where staff and students can gather before 
lectures; the latter will feature Andover’s prized collection of flags of all the nations 
which have been represented on courses there. 

These, though, are not the only changes and it was realised from the start that the 
merger provided an ideal opportunity to take a completely objective look at the 
syllabus and to consider just what should be taught at a Royal Air Force staff college 
in the 1970s. Consequently, a special committee of three was formed from 
experienced members of: the directing staff of both colleges and spent a year, full 
time, designing a new syllabus to meet the varying needs of the different students. 

Although there are many similarities between the old and the new syllabi, par- © 
ticularly in terms of overall content and balance, there are of course many changes. 
The existing syllabus required considerable rearrangement to meet the new require- 
ments and advantage was taken of this opportunity to build into the new syllabus 
a more logical grouping of subjects and sequence of instruction for the 1970s, to fill 
some gaps in the present curriculum, and to incorporate some new techniques which 
will be required by the staff officers and commanders of the future. 

As the aim of the course is to provide an advanced service education, more than 
purely staff training is needed and the syllabus also includes operational and inter- 
national studies. The new syllabus is based on five study areas—staff methods, 
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strategy and national defence policy, theatre studies, air operations, and joint service 
training—and these are in no sense phases but proceed broadly in parallel. In out- 
line, the course starts with staff methods and with strategy and national policy; 
operational subjects are used from the beginning and air operations studies start 
as soon as the introductory strategic studies are complete. Thereafter, staff methods, 
air operations and theatre studies continue together with a close and logical relation- 
ship between all three. Thus the necessary staff methods and theatre studies are 
programmed with the most relevant air operations subjects, with theatre studies in 
particular forming the link between the broad issues of national policy, and the roles 
of the R.A.F. and the other services. This sequence leads naturally into the joint 
service studies at the appropriate time. Approximately half the course is devoted 
to air operations and 20% each to joint service training and pure staff methods, 
although staff methods are of course further practised in studying the other subjects. 


One of the main features of the new course is that not all the students will follow 
quite the same syllabus. In the 1970s, all the R.A.F. students will previously have 
completed the new course of the Individual Studies School and thus the staff college 
will no longer need most of the present elementary exercises at the start of its course. 
However, not all the foreign students can be at the same standard and, to achieve 
a common threshold, a special eight week preparatory term is being designed for 
these students. For this reason the staff college will provide a complete and balanced 
course in the first 38 weeks of each annual session; some foreign students, having 
already had the preparatory term, will thereby finish their year’s training at that 
point. Other students will spend the remaining weeks studying some aspects of air 
operations more deeply. 


Another innovation is in the field of management. For some years, industry and 
commerce have been practising modern management methods and they are being 
used on an increasing scale in the R.A.F. and Ministry of Defence. Management 
sciences can be divided into human relations subjects and problem solving (including 
decision making). The former are more relevant to officers’ early training but the 
duties for which officers are being trained at the staff college clearly involve the 
latter and systematic methods of problem solving and decision making have a place 
in the new syllabus; they include both elementary techniques which staff officers 
can use themselves and an awareness of more advanced techniques which may be 
applied to service problems by specialists. 


Changes are also being made to the pattern of exercises. The most significant of 
these is a considerable increase in the number of verbal exercises, particularly formal 
presentations which simulate well the type of activity that staff officers and com- 
manders are increasingly likely to meet in presenting their plans to critical and often 
senior audiences, with questions and discussion afterwards: for example in committee 
work in Whitehall and in joint service staffs. In addition, very few existing exercises 
at staff colleges deal in any way with the important function of control. in the sense 
that most exercises are concerned with planning to achieve an aim but few continue 
to the next step of considering or exercising the feedback necessary to exert control. 
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In the new syllabus, about a quarter of the exercises will include consideration of a 
control system and a number will be designed to simulate, to a greater or lesser 
extent, actually controlling a situation. Yet another change is to link exercises 
together more to reduce the amount of time spent in reading into a series of new 
settings; this requires using a common background with standard data, and one of 
the committee’s more entertaining tasks was to construct a chain of new geography 
in the lesser used parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


Although the new syllabus will devote roughly the same amount of time to joint 
service training as the current one, the sequence of the training is being improved 
and strengthened to ensure that students are not confronted in a tri-service forum 
with a type of single service problem they have not previously met. The joint studies 
start with single service consideration of the army and the navy, followed by bi-service 
maritime and land air warfare exercises with the other staff colleges. After these, 
and after studying all the functions of air forces, the students can tackle the more 
ambitious tri-service exercises which simulate the work of joint service planning 
teams. 


The committee finished planning the new syllabus early in 1967, giving Bracknell 
some three years in which to construct the complete syllabus, to have a new building 
put up on the site of the present ones, and to continue running courses without 
interruption! Many new exercises needed to be written for the new syllabus and 
many existing ones modified extensively; these tasks were estimated to take 42} 
man-terms—in other words, if left to one man, they would take just over 14 years 
to complete. Using the Plans DS and with a temporary increase in establishment, a 
writing team of six has already started this work; some of the new material is being 
introduced in 1968 in a transitional syllabus and virtually the whole syllabus will be 
ready for use in 1969 as a dress rehearsal. 


Meanwhile all the syndicate rooms and offices have been vacated to allow the 
building to start and the college will continue to function in interim accommodation 
in the mess and gymnasium. The new building should be ready in time for Bracknell 
and Andover to move in and run the first merged course with the new syllabus in 
1970. 


Thus the next two years will be a time of change and inconvenience but in 1970 
the Royal Air Force will have a brand new staff college, with modern buildings and 
an up to date syllabus, both designed to produce staff officers and commanders of 
many nationalities with an outlook in keeping with the concepts of defence and air 
power appropriate to the 1970s. 


This advanced trainer and tactical support aircraft is being manufactured by 


S.E.P.E.C.A.T. SE sritish Aircraft Corporation 


= 
— Breguet Aviation 


Société Européenne de Production de l'Avion E.C.A T. 
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FUTURE PROBLEMS OF MAINTENANCE 
OF R.A.F. BASE FACILITIES OVERSEAS 


By Air VICE-MARSHAL W. CaRTER, C.B., D.F.C. 


Te story of Britain’s air power is epic and exciting. There have been the times 

of struggle and the times of glory, the years of plenty and the years of need. 
Yet through all this time our air power has seldom if ever been found wanting. 
Despite the various handicaps, and there have been many, the Royal Air Force has 
played its full and vital part in the country’s defence policy; and we can justifiably 
recall that this policy has not always been straightforward and clear cut. That the 
R.A-F. has achieved this height of success has been very largely due to its ability to 
adapt itself to changing circumstances and to do so in time, to anticipate the pattern 
ahead and to organise for it accordingly. 


Today the R.A.F. faces what is probably its biggest challenge. To our nation as 
a whole war seems a long way back in the past and there is no enemy clamouring 
at our gates. Armed forces are unpopular drones on the national economy. The 
cost of weapons seems to rise every day. Thus, much of what happens to our Service 
in the future will depend on ourselves today. We are perhaps as never before the 
captains of our own soul. ; 


Within this broader scene there are equally telling factors. We shall shortly 
hand over our strategic deterrent responsibilities to the Royal Navy. We have the 
onerous task of taking over from the Navy in turn many of the important roles now 
fulfilled by the aircraft carrier. Above all, we face the prospect of an operating 
environment which is being radically altered by powerful political and economic 
trends. For, it is becoming increasingly less practicable to maintain major base 
facilities overseas, whilst at the same time there is continual pressure to reduce our 
defence spending. 


Yet, as a Service we have two tremendous assets. The first lies in our long and 
rich experience as wiclders of air power. The second is a coming generation of air- 
craft which, even though smaller in numbers than at times in the past; can still give 
us the fighting power and deployment capability to keep the R.A-F. in the top class 
of world air forces. But we shall only be able to use these assets to the full if we can 
define, analyse and solve the problems which lie ahead. 


The purpose of this essay is therefore two-fold. Firstly, it discusses the problems 
associated with operating the new generation of R.AF. aircraft types in Britain's 
primary areas of interest overseas, whilst relying on major base facilities in the 
United Kingdom: secondly, it suggests suitable remedies. 
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THE BROAD TASK 


If we are to see our problems in their true perspective it is important briefly to 
define Britain’s primary areas of interest overseas and also the kind of commitments 
likely to face the R.A.F. 


Mostly when we think of these areas of interest, we tend to envisage a longstanding 
strategic axis stretching from the UK to the Far East, taking in the Near East, the 
Middle East and parts of Africa; and indeed this pattern remains reasonably valid 
today. It fits our commitments to NATO, CENTO and SEATO and it contains some 
of the most likely threats to world peace during the remainder of this century. These 
threats stem from the fact that many of the lesser developed nations in this broad 
area see their living standards rising much more slowly than they have been led to 
expect. In fact in some of these countries living standards remain dangerously low. 
Simultaneously, two other factors are vigorously at work. One is the Communist 
propensity for promoting armed insurgency wherever poor living conditions and dis- 
content exist. The other is the rapid spread of modern weapons which can nowadays 
turn any such insurgency into dangerously large-scale operations. 


For Britain this situation has not appeared overnight. We have seen it developing 
for some years and consequently have anticipated possible difticulties into which 
our various involvements might lead us. We have therefore tried to establish certain 
ground rules by declaring that we will not undertake major operations except with 
allies, that we will not accept obligations to aid another country unless we can be 
sure of getting the necessary facilities in time, and that we will not maintain defence 
facilities in any country against that country’s wish.* 


If we analyse this combination of the likely areas involved, the allied nature of 
our responsibilities, the basis of the probable threat and our own national operating 
parameters, we can discern the following broad pattern. We shall probably remain 
in a kind of defensive status quo in NW Europe, whilst our most likely operational 
activity will be along our traditional strategic axis. The operations involved will 
mostly be of the counter-insurgency or limited war type, though we must recognise 
that the opposition could well have very modern weapons and equipment. We shall 
probably meet two main types of commitment: one may be the kind of situation 
where speed of deployment will be vital in order to snuff out a potentially dangerous 
situation; the other may be a smouldering situation which will require a long and 
constant watch. Both will almost certainly call for the movement of forces at short 
notice. They will also involve co-operation with allies or UNO and with our own 
other two Services; and from the R.A.F.’s particular viewpoint they will require 
the capability to operate in a wide variety of roles. 


Against this general picture it is now possible to define the R.A.F.’s major 
problems in operating mainly from the UK base. 


THE MAIN PROBLEMS 
Fundamentally, the R.A.F.’s coming problem is to cover a wide and varied range 


* Cmnd 2901. The Defence Review, 1966. Page 7. 
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of tasks with a relatively small force; and without the operating stability which firm 
overseas bases have provided in the past. This problem has many different facets, 
some of which are intricately interwoven. Consequently there is a natural tendency 
to want to pick out the more obvious facets and to pursue them individually on a 
problem/remedy basis. This is both misleading and dangerous, because it can dis- 
guise the shape and extent of the problem as a whole. We must therefore try to 
establish broad problem areas so that the remedies can be applied more as a balanced 
whole. 


The first problem area is that of producing the right organisation to meet our future 
operational needs. This is a much more complex problem than may appear at first 
sight because, in particular, it involves changes in our mental outlook. We have been 
brought up to take for granted a stable base network, with an easily workable com- 
mand structure both at home and overseas. Now we are faced with a radical change 
in the balance of force deployments and with adapting ourselves to a number of 
widely differing eventualities. This is not just a matter of re-shuffling and re-naming 
some of our Commands. It is not just a matter of doubling or trebling the number 
of our contingency plans. It goes much deeper than this. It is the problem of 
developing far greater flexibility and mobility in all our operational concepts, of 
being more adaptable than in the past, and of having to plan to much greater depth 
of detail yet at the same time being able to improvise rapidly and effectively. If we 
fail to develop the right organisation we shall never be able to bring out the full 
fighting effectiveness of our air power. For though our aircraft and weapons systems 
look like giving us a high degree of versatility, their relatively small numbers allow 
for no margin of waste where fighting efficiency is concerned. Thus, we must get our 
organisation right; and we must get it right at all levels. Moreover, we must 
recognise that the crux of this particular part of our problem lies in achieving and 
maintaining the right mental outlook. 

The second problem area arises from our requirement for what might be called 
a secure operating environment. It is our need to ensure that when the time comes 
to deploy and apply our air power overseas, we can in fact do so effectively. This 
problem is, of course, interlinked with the absolute necessity for a sound basic 
organisation. However, it has much wider implications in that having set up our 
basic organisation we must build on it a detailed structure of facilities to support 
our operations. These facilities must cover a wide range of services including, to 
quote but a few, secure airfields, viable reinforcement routes, large bulk fuel supplies, 
Prepositioned heavy equipment, and the ability to build up an airhead or operating 
area at short notice. Moreover, they will require continual check and adjustment if 
they are to remain valid in the face of those same switches and changes of political 
influence which caused us to lose most of our bases in the first place. This particular 
problem area is likely to prove perhaps the most diflicult of all because, despite our 
politically declared operating parameters, there may well be times when we shall 
find ourselves having to match two basic incompatibilities; the demands of complex 
modern weapons systems and the availability of little more than rough and ready 
support arrangements. It is a problem which will tax our ingenuity. It will demand 
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the precise application of all our past experience and it will call for the highest 
standards of professional skill in all our personnel. 


The third problem area is that of maintaining the operating effectiveness of our 
force. This again has many different aspects. It involves maintaining the ability to 
operate world-wide, whilst having to train and prepare mainly from the UK base. 
Here, problems of acclimatisation arise, as do limitations of local knowledge of 
likely operating areas. We shall also face the difficulties inherent in using our air- 
craft for differing roles; and this is very relevant where crew training is concerned, 
for with the complexity of modern equipment it is no longer possible for crews to 
switch effectively from, say, the strike role one day to the reconnaissance role the 
next. Furthermore, with aircraft such as the Phantom, training is costly both 
in terms of real expense and in the consumption of valuable flying hours. There 
is also the added difficulty of command; at home we shall almost certainly 
have to adopt the large garrison system in the interests of economy, with all the 
centralisation this implies; yet aboard we shall probably have to operate in smaller 
self-contained detachments which in terms of command and working organisation 
will demand the exact opposite of centralised control. And not to be overlooked is 
the psychological effect on personnel of being uprooted from a stable, even cosy 
UK environment into the rougher, more demanding conditions of active operations 
overseas. Thus, the maintenance of operational effectiveness in all its aspects is a 
problem which will require unremitting attention and an imaginative approach. 


The fourth problem area concerns the well-being and morale of personnel. Over 
recent years we have clearly seen how drastically the recruiting appeal, the stability 
and the efficiency of the R.A.F. can be influenced by conditions of service. One of 
the worst features in this respect has been the necessity for unaccompanied overseas 
tours, with all the disruption and separation which these impose on the lives of men 
and their families. With the kind of operational concepts which we envisage for the 
future, problems of this nature will become more numerous and even more severe. 
We shall be asking men to accept as a part of their way of life the ever-present 
possibility of being detached overseas at very short notice and for unspecified 
periods. We shall be asking families, for their part, to accept that opportunities for 
attractive spells of living overseas will be rare. Moreover, we shall probably find 
with experience that the burden of separation and disruption will fall far more 
heavily on some people than on others; and unless we counter this we shall be 
inviting the kind of dissatisfaction which can have acute repercussions on manning 
and on morale generally. This problem area is undoubtedly a difficult one but at 
least we can approach it with confidence. In the past we have nearly always shown 
that we can tackle matters of command and management with an enlightened 
approach, more so perhaps than can our sister Services, with their more deeply in- 
grained traditions and way of life. In the future we must ensure that we maintain 
this same forward-looking approach because, no matter how effective our weapons 
and equipment, these will count for nought unless the men who operate them are 
contented and in good heart. 
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In sum, therefore, to ensure maximum efficiency from our new generation of air- 
craft, there are four problem areas to which we must look; our organisation, our 
operating environment, the operational effectiveness of our force and the well-being 
of our personnel. 


THE POSSIBLE REMEDIES 


With the problem thus defined, it is evident that remedies will often overlap from 
one area to another. The measures now proposed can therefore generally be taken 
as applying to the problem overall. 


Clearly, our organisation is of key importance in this respect. Here we must always 
try to ensure that our operating requirements are clearly and forcibly stated at the 
highest levels of politico/military direction. This is important if we are to produce 
maximum efficiency in our single-Service arrangements lower down; and it is at these 
levels where we must be especially careful to develop the right mental outlook. Our 
Command organisation is a case in point. The recently announced introduction of 
Strike/Reconnaissance/Defence Command and Transport/Ground Attack Command 
is a step in the right direction but it does not constitute the ideal in streamlined, 
tensile organisation. Obviously, we have had to take account of deep-rooted land/air 
warfare concepts but we must beware that these are not lagging behind the times. 
Thus, if experience proves that it would be more effective to have our “teeth” air- 
craft and our “lift” aircraft in two entirely separate yet interdependent Commands, 
we must not hesitate to press for this further step forward in reorganisation. Also we 
must not allow the past to inhibit organisation at Command and Group levels. Our 
more mobile concepts will require greater speed and autonomy of action by Group 
commanders. Therefore, we may have to strengthen our Group headquarters, 
particularly on the technical and equipment sides; and if this means moving away 
from the Hollinghurst system, well proven though the latter may be, we must not 
hesitate to make the change. 

However, it is perhaps at station level where we really need the imaginative 
approach. As we develop our main bases for the future, there will always be a danger 
of thinking too statically; of wanting to develop very sophisticated base environ- 
ments on typical V-bomber or static air defence lines. We must guard against this 
and think very seriously about making our UK environments (excluding, of course, 
our domestic facilities) as austere as practicable. This is extremely important on 
three counts. First, it would help to condition personnel psychologically. Second, it 
could produce substantial economies. Third. it would mean that every sortie flown 
from a main base could be near-realistic and therefore invaluable in the training 
sense; and this is of paramount importance in conserving the very valuable flying 
hours of our limited forces. 

We should investigate the possibility of dual command on UK main bases by 
having one commander responsible for the overall functioning and efficiency of the 
base, whilst the other concentrated on operational and training matters. Such a 
system might help us not only in inducing maximum efficiency from our operational 
resources but also in achieving speed of deployment overseas. 
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Furthermore, there is something to be said for having an officer of, say, group 
captain rank established at Command level as a “troubleshooter”. His task would 
be to take specific problems, arising from actual operations or day-to-day affairs, 
and ferret them through on behalf of a Commander-in-Chief. This system would 
have the benefit of producing quick answers to problems affecting operational 
efficiency, whilst leaving normal staffs clear to process more routine affairs. 


As a final word on organisation experience proves that, even as between stations, 
any particular system can require varying emphasis of application. Therefore, 
especially with our future concepts, we must retain maximum flexibility in outlook 
and implementation. 


As regards a secure operating environment, here again our mental outlook is 
important. Whilst we must clearly make full use of any remaining base elements 
Overseas, we must be careful how we develop any new facilities. We must avoid 
setting up what we originally intend as staging posts and then allow ourselves to 
become glued down by expanding such staging posts into bases, or even mini-bases. 
This would be the absolute antithesis of the mobility which is our professed aim. 


Instead, we should think widely; for instance, of possibly using any suitable air- 
field, either civil or military, in our likely operating areas. We can readily obtain 
detailed information about these airfields through civil aviation and air attache 
sources. Then, where possible, we should try to make arrangements under our treaty 
connections for pre-stocking equipment, ensuring bulk fuel supplies and so on. in 
this connection one of our most valuable assets comprises our close ties with many 
allied and friendly air forces; and we should do everything possible to cement and 
extend these ties. For, if there is a good general liaison day-to-day, then in 
emergencies maximum possible support is likely to be readily forthcoming; and those 
who have operated in such emergencies will know just how valuable this local support 
can really be. 


Perhaps the epitome of any such allied co-operation is the opportunity we now 
have to develop a really workable Westabout reinforcement route to the Far East. 
The goodwill of Canada and the United States is there, the facilities are there; and 
our future aircraft capability, if properly exploited, can clinch this viable alternative 
to our traditional operating axis. 


There is, of course, always a basic pitfall in that no matter how carefully we pre- 
plan, and no matter how strictly we apply our national operating parameters, there 
is bound to be the risk of having to operate with only the minimum of in situ support 
facilities. Therefore, we must ensure maximum effectiveness in our air-portable 
equipment. We are fairly expert in using the fly-away pack system and we have 
developed some useful ideas in inflatable and lightweight buildings. But we still 
have an enormous amount of ground to make up in the air portability field and this 
is something to which we must give priority. In this respect, we must be careful that 
support equipments for our American aircraft fit our own mobility concepts and air- 
lift capability. We cannot automatically assume that they will. 
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Regarding operational effectiveness, we have already noted above how thoughful 
organisation can enhance training and how ties with friendly air forces could ensure 
intimate knowledge of overseas areas. However, one of our most vital needs will 
be the accurate and continuous evaluation of our new weapons systems and 
associated tactical doctrine. This is of prime importance for small, multi-role forces 
operating world-wide, especially when an admixture of British and American equip- 
ment is involved. Thus, we must have a centralised evaluation system which can 
cover the requirements of all operational commands, produce results quickly and be 
capable of keeping abreast of the times. No such centralised system exists at present 
and we should introduce one forthwith, for we cannot start too early on this adjunct 
to efficiency. 


Obviously we shall need to make maximum use of training simulators but there 
are other ways in which synthetic devices can be applied. For example, we possess 
one of the finest aviation medicine organisations in the world and it can surely 
provide a synthetic system for acclimatising personnel. Similarly, we must see that 
the results of any training flight, say the practice acquisition of reconnaissance, are 
not merely treated as an end in themselves but are processed through for the benefit 
of other associated R.A.F. and/or Army formations also. Again, we must take every 
opportunity of exercising our aircraft and crews in allied exercises. Too often in the 
past we have not participated in such exercises because of the UK-only role of many 
of our forces. We must now make certain that we are always thinking world-wide 
and so lose no training potential overseas. 


Finally on operational effectiveness, we can usefully exploit the garrison-type 
organisation. For instance, if we base the bulk of one type of aircraft on one station, 
we are excellently placed to develop elite standards of flying and technical proficiency 
on the type. We can also train our officers and men into the highly efficient, highly 
mobile teams we shall need. Above all, we can develop standards of esprit de corps 
which will not only resist but will thrive on a ‘fire brigade’ existence. But these things 
will not just happen. We shall need to promote and nurture them through good 
management and a forward-looking approach. 


Tf we can develop force efficiency along these lines, there will be a foundation of 
good morale on which to foster the general well-being of personnel. However, we 
must also pursue two main principles. One of these is to preserve the best possible 
sense of community for men and their families. It has been very noticeable with the 
unaccompanied overseas tour system that the most acute problems occur when 
separated families are isolated from an R.A.F. environment. Thus, we must not 
only make best use of the garrison concept but, where this is not possible, must 
accommodate separated families under the wing of active stations. With our smaller 
force it becomes increasingly possible to form clutches of accommodation by 
centring inactive stations on to active ones. Also, where we purchase civilian houses 
in bulk, as we are now doing, we should apply this clutch principle. The primary 
aim of this approach would be to stabilise family life as much as possible and make 
constantly available all the welfare and social amenities which attach to normal 
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station life. To make it work we must have necessary adjuncts like adequate trans- 
port; and if needs be we must introduce a financial bonus for separated families, 
either as a special separation allowance or an accumulating addition to terminal 
benefits. 


The other principle is to keep everyone as well informed as possible. Here we 
have made considerable progress over recent years but there is still much we can do 
to bring the detailed facts really home to the individual. For instance, some form 
of periodic ‘problems forum’, covering all families on or parented by a station would 
help to solve real problems and dispel imaginary ones. Similarly, the introduction of 
specialist and experienced families advisors, as distinct from the present Families 
Officers, might add the intimate touch which is so often of overriding importance in 
family affairs. There are obviously similar ideas which can be fitted to differing local 
conditions. The important point is that people should know about those things 
which affect their lives, and the reasons behind them. 

Finally on suggested remedies there are clearly many detailed measures which 
can be added to those proposed above. But the principle of using broad areas of 
approach is one which, in the interests of ultimate efficiency, we must not disregard. 


* * * * 


If we now draw together the problems of the future and the possible remedies, 
one fact becomes abundantly clear. It is the importance of accurately defining the 
problems themselves and the need to work to an established pattern in solving them: 
in other words, to know quite clearly where we are going. 

The R.A.F.’s last really major change in command structure and operational 
concepts occurred just over thirty years ago. Then, the stated aim was to provide 
an organisation capable of working with speed and efficiency in war as in peace.* 
That aim was achieved, as history now shows. We owe it to our predecessors that 
we in our turn do not fail. 

* A Short History of the Royal Air Force. Page 456. 


This article was the Gordon Shephard Memorial Prize Winning Essay in 1967. 
é Editor. 
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THE NEW ROYAL AIR FORCE 
COMMAND STRUCTURE 


By Air VICE-MARSHAL C. N. FOXLEY-NorkIS, C.B., D.S.O., 0.B.E., M.A. 


AY HENEVER anything is replaced whether it be an organization, a mechanical 

device (such as a motor car) or a slightly less mechanical device (such as a 
senior officer), one question that comes immediately to mind is “‘why this change— 
or indeed any change? What was wrong with the old one?” This is a very valid and 
sensible approach. Change for change’s sake is one of the less desirable phenomena 
of our modern age; and it becomes even more undesirable if there seems to be no 
good reason for abandoning the previous, well-tried arrangements. 


With this sort of principle well-accepted, it is clear that the proposal for major 
change in the Command structure of the Armed Forces, and in particular of the 
Royal Air Force, was not undertaken lightly or capriciously. It was concluded after 
profound consideration and general consultation that the present Command system 
was outmoded; which is scarcely surprising when one considers the changes in sizc 
and shape of the force, in world conditions and in our national policy and commit- 
ments since the present system was introduced a full generation ago. The aspects 
from which that system can be regarded as being outmoded may be summarized 
as follows. 


Firstly, of course, we are faced with the unpalatable but apparently inevitable 
fact that the Air Force for which the previous Command structure was designed 
was very much larger in every respect, e.g. numbers of stations, squadrons, aircraft 
and men, than it is today or is planned to be tomorrow. Fighter Command, to take 
one example, which not long ago justified three Group Headquarters and a consider- 
able number of Sector organisations has shrunk so much over recent years that it has 
already been found necessary to eliminate all these subordinate formations; and this 
is only one example among many. Indeed, any Command formation designed to 
control and organize a force of dozens of stations and hundreds of aircraft must a 
priori tend to become unnecessarily large and perhaps cumbrous when the force 
shrinks to a small proportion of its past maximum size; and where this applies to any 
individual Command, it must of course apply equally to the whole Royal Air Force 
Command system. ‘Cutting one’s coat according to one’s cloth” is a tiresome cliche 
and never a welcome one; but, to use another, ‘Needs must when the devil drives’. 

There is another associated aspect of this particular process which is worth 
emphasizing. It is a fact of life that fundamentally what costs money in the Services 
is the Serviceman. Experience shows that the most worthwhile financial economies 
derive directly from manpower economies. And of course it is universally accepted 
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that such economies as far as possible must be concentrated on the “tail” (the 
supporting elements) of the Air Force rather than the “‘teeth” (the front-line). If we 
can eliminate the need for one man in a Headquarters, we may be able to afford 
another on the flight-line or in the cockpit; if we can eliminate a hundred, we may 
even be able to afford another aircraft. 

So reductions in the Command system are not only inherently desirable to match 
the size of the present day and future force, but are also in the interests of the force 
itself if it is to retain a worthwhile fighting capability. 

Secondly, the overall reductions in our armed forces have produced and 
accentuated the realization that the smaller the forces the greater the need for the 
closest inter-Service co-ordination and co-operation to obtain the most efficient use 
of what is left to us. We can afford no waste or extravagance in the use of men and 
material; and it can be argued that single services, operating to some extent 
independently or at least in detachment, have tended to produce such waste and 
extravagance. Accepting therefore the need for such co-ordination, it is clear that 
the previous Command systems, conceived and designed largely on single-Service 
considerations, were not ideally suited to provide it; just to quote one example, the 
Army system, based on geographical area, and the Air Force system, based on 
operational function, naturally did not provide an easy match. A future system must 
make inter-Service co-operation smooth and effective, and this can best be done by 
concentrating authority and decision-making responsibility in similar systems and 
at similar levels in all three Services. The Navy and the Army will in future each 
have a single operational Command structure in the United Kingdom and it is clearly 
up to the R.A.F. to try to produce at least a similar if not an identical streamlined 
solution. 

Thirdly, we are faced with the radical changes recently made in Governmental 
foreign policy and in consequential defence policy. It has been decided not to con- 
tinue in the long term with the system of major bases and garrisons East of Suez at 
Aden and in Singapore/Malaysia. It has also been decided that, as the aircraft 
carrier phases out, the R.A.F. will assume important new maritime responsibilities 
in the strike and air defence role. 

If any overseas operations are to be undertaken outside Europe when the new 
policy is in force, they will have to be manned, launched, equipped and commanded 
from the Home Commands; which will produce new inter-service responsibilities for 
all concerned. 

The fourth and final factor requiring a fresh look at our Command arrangements 
is a more specialized R.A.F. one, i.e. the forthcoming introduction of multi-role 
aircraft such as the Phantom. In the recent past aircraft have tended to be 
mono-functional, e.g. the Vulcan or the Lightning; and Command organizations 
have largely followed the same lines, Fighter Command for example having been 
solely concerned with Air Defence. Aircraft such as the Phantom combining recon- 
naissance, offensive and defensive capabilities will tend to cut across such rigid 
functional limitations: and it has been for consideration whether this factor too 
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would affect our thinking on Command structure requirements. 

All these and many other more detailed points have been under discussions and 
special staff study both at Ministry and Command level. The results first announced 
incorporated three major decisions; the amalgamation of Flying Training and 
Technical Training Commands into a single Training Command; the amalgamation 
of Fighter and Bomber Commands into Strike Command; and the re-naming of 
Transport Command as Air Support Command. 

The new combined Training Command will come into being at Brampton (where 
HQ Technical Training Command is now located but in a new HQs building now 
under construction) in June, 1968. Coincidentally a new subordinate Group organiza- 
tion will be introduced. Details and locations of these Groups have not yet been 
made public but it may be taken that the Groups will be functional and reflect the 
various and multiple responsibilities of the large new Command. 

Strike Command will form on April 30th of 1968 at High Wycombe, the present 
HQ of Bomber Command, although, until new accommodation can be provided there, 
certain staffs and functions will have to remain at the present home of Fighter Com- 
mand, Bentley Priory. The Command will have two subordinate Groups, No. 1 
(Bomber Group) at Bawtry; and No. 11 (Fighter) Group which for the time being will 
remain at Bentley Priory. Strike Command will then co-ordinate responsibility for 
our major attack, defence and reconnaissance forces. 

Subsequently there will be further co-ordination under Strike Command HQ. On 
January Ist, 1969, Signals Command, as we now know it, will be replaced by a 
functionally independent Group within Strike Command. Its new title, No. 90 
(Signals) Group, preserves valuable historical associations and its HQ will remain at 
Medmenham. 

It is also planned to re-organize Coastal Command, although in a longer time- 
scale, dictated by various practical factors. The first phase will be the disbandment 
of the present Maritime Groups, Nos. 18 and 19, and the centralization of their 
present functions at Northwood. Thereafter, Coastal Command will itself become 
a Group in Strike Command, remaining at Northwood and retitled No. 18 (Maritime) 
Group. However, the Group Commander will be in a special position in view of his 
major NATO responsibilities and his need to work closely with Commander-in- 
Chief Western Fleet. He will, therefore, remain an Air Marshal and will be known 
as Commander, Maritime Air Forces. 

Air Support Command became the new title for Transport Command on August 
Ist, thus recording and formalizing the present and future responsibilities of the 
Command which include all the tactical support functions directly controlled by 
HQ No. 38 Group. HQ Air Support Command will remain in its present location 
at Upavon. Its present roles and organization will undergo no change at this time 
but its capability will be much enhanced over the next few years by the introduction 
of many new aircraft types including the Hercules, the VC.10, the Belfast, the 
Phantom, the Harrier and various new helicopters. 

Thereafter, the role, size and shape of the Command will depend upon the develop- 
ment of the new policy recently announced. 
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Maintenance Command will not undergo any major re-organization, but, to enable 
Strike and Training Commands to concentrate exclusively on their primary functions, 
will take over command of certain additional miscellaneous and non-operational 
units. 


For most individual Servicemen the immediate impact of the new system is not 
likely to be very great or striking. The organization at Station Level will be in no 
way affected by the Command re-organization and the accepted channels of command 
and staff responsibility will be maintained. The R.A.F. as a whole can confidently 
expect to derive from the re-organization a more efficient control and use of 
individual units, particularly when required to operate together and with the other 
Services; an overall organization better geared to future equipment and responsibility, 
and in particular to the need for operational mobility; and a greater ability to exploit 
the characteristics and capability of the new aircraft being introduced. 


‘THE HAWK’ ESSAY CONTEST 


The Editorial Board of "(THE HAWK’ is pleased to announce that it has decided 
to institute an essay contest. Initially the contest will be for one year only, but if the 
standard of entries this year is sufficiently high it is intended that the contest should 
become annual. The contest will be in two categories, senior and junior. 


The Senior Prize, of thirty-five guineas, is offered for a serious article of between 
3,000 and 5,000 words, on a subject of general interest to the Services, and preferably 
concerned with future operational, organisational or equipment problems of the 
Services. The contest for this prize is open to any author. 

The Junior Prize, of twenty-five guineas, is offered for an article of between 2,500 
and 3,500 words, on a subject of general interest to the Services; the article may be 
serious or humorous. The contest for this prize is restricted to serving officers and 
men below the rank of Wing Commander or its equivalent, and to members of the 
Civil Service of the grade of Higher Executive Officer or below serving at the Ministry 
of Defence or with Service establishments. 


Articles submitted for either prize should be suitable for publication, and must 
therefore carry a security grading of ‘Unclassified’; clearance for publication will be 
obtained from the Ministry of Defence, where necessary, by the Editor. Entries for 
the contests should be prepared in double-spaced typescript, in duplicate, and should 
reach the Editor of ‘The Hawk’, R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell, by 1 August 1968. 


Only articles actually published can be awarded prizes. If more than one article 
in either category is published, the prize for that category wll be awarded to the 
article adjudged best by the Editorial Board, but the authors of other articles pub- 
lished in the same category will be paid at normal commissioning rates, roughly 
two-thirds of the prize value. 


Students at any Service Staff College are ineligible for the contest during the year 
of their studentship. 
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LEADERSHIP WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO WORLD WAR II 


By Air VICE-MarsHat E. J. KINGSTON-MCCLOUGHRY, 
C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., M.A. (Cantab.), R.A.F. (Ret.). 


The Author has just completed his narrative of World War Il. He was engaged 
before, during and after the Second World War upon planning War Organisation, in 
1939 in the Office of the Director of War Organisation, as Head Air Operational 
Planner for “OVERLORD” and post-war was Chief Air Defence Officer at the 
Ministry of Defence. 


In consequence he was frequently in the closest contact with the Architects of our 
Defence Plans and Supreme Commanders in our final victorious assault on the 


Germans. 


He has very kindly granted “The Royal Air Forces Quarterly” the privilege of pub- 
lishing a series of extracts from his new book. Many of our readers will have read 
his earlier books “Winged Warfare’; “War in Three Dimensions’; “The Direction of 
War’; “Global Strategy”; “Defence Policy”; “National Strategy”; “Defence” and 
“The Spectrum of Strategy”. . 


For our series of extracts we have selected the last Chapter of his latest book, as 
being of special interest to our Service readers. 


[The first two of this series | to V and VI and VII were published in the Autumn and 
Winter numbers of this Journal] 


Vit 


GENERAL EISENHOWER 


It is probable that history will credit General 
Eisenhower as the greatest of all the Allied 
leaders in the Second World War. He began 
the war as an unknown and relatively junior 
officer with no experience of command in the 
field. When he became Commander-in-Chief 
for the North African operations he had no 
experience of naval or air forces or of working 
with allies, politicians or journalists. Although 
he made mistakes, he learned quickly. Indeed, 
his great capacity was to grow up to his 
appointments which heaped themselves. one 
upon the other. 


He did not make any claim to military genius 
as a leader of men in the field, because he was 


more a political General with a unique capacity for getting a difficult team to work 
together. Simplicity of outlook was his great strength and he believed in an agreed 
plan rather than sophisticated one ringed by disagreement. He was natural, sincere, 
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friendly, and had great charm, and a puck-like smile which could disarm even the 
most difficult people. Above all he had a genius for getting along with most people, 
combining the art of persuasion, and inspiring good will and moving the strongest 
opposition. Probably this was the secret of his success in obtaining loyalty to the 
cause rather than to the nationality. 

On the other hand General Eisenhower never ceased to be a typical United States 
officer and never assumed British mannerisms or appreciated the French character, 
though he learnt to co-operate with them and forced his subordinates to do likewise. 
He was always ready to believe in his friends and advisers, and his gifts were more 
suited to the informal than highly formal meeting. He was shrewd without being 
subtle, and understanding without being profound. Indeed, an authentic product 
of the century of the common man and displaying its characteristics, good and bad. 
Perhaps Eisenhower's greatest advantage compared with, say, Montgomery was that 
he was conscious of his own limitations. 


x 
GENERAL PATTON 


Probably General Patton was the most forceful Allied field commander in the 
Second World War. His personality comes nearer to that of our great leaders of 
former times than any other of his contemporaries. His great asset was not any 
outstanding intellect, but a burning will to get at and destroy the enemy, and in this 
he was most successful. On the other hand, as a leader who required tact and 
patience in planning Allied operations in conjunction with the three Services, other 
nationals and with politicians, he fell short of requirements. As an Allied Supreme 
Commander he might have been disastrous. As a field commander, however, ful- 
filling a task set him by the High Command, he was outstanding. Leaders of Patton’s 
character are still required, though difficult to find, but they can never rise to the top 
in allied forces. 


x 


FIELD MARSHAL THE VISCOUNT SLIM 

Of our great military leaders of the Second World War, I knew personally Field 
Marshal Slim best, though I had only very indirect association with him in battle. 
I first knew Slim as a Major in Simla, at Army Headquarters, India, and later at 
Camberley he was one of my instructors. When I stayed with Field Marshal Slim 
at Imphal in 1945 he had become a great leader and was directing a most difficult 
and important campaign. I found him, somehow, quite different from our other 
great leaders. Certainly in intellect and clear tactical mind he was superior to many 
of his contemporaries. He was calm and unruffled, straightforward, had great 
common sense, and was transparently honest and sincere while there was no com- 
plication of arrogance, vanity or self-ambition. He was the type of leader who is 
popular and trusted by his staff and troops and gets on with politicians. Perhaps, 
however, he had not the proper technique to overbear some of our Allied leaders. 
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In the Middle East, Field Marshal Slim began to show his character and tactical 
ability as a leader, but he was wounded before he could develop himself far. As 
Army Commander in Burma, he was much handicapped because of the over- 
organization of the high Command of the South-East Asia Supreme Commander’s 
Headquarters. Indeed, such was this over-organization that at one time it was touch 
and go whether he or Lord Mountbatten’s Army Commander-in-Chief would be 
displaced. It will be remembered that at the end of the war Field Marshal Slim 
was recalled by the Prime Minister to become Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
He was the first Indian Army officer so appointed, which was a big break with 
tradition. It was not long before he was carrying the guns over his two colleagues 
in the Chiefs of Staff Committee. He always brought common sense to the fore 
when advising the Prime Minister and was never an alarmist nor overstated his case. 


XI 
FIELD MARSHAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK 


= When I was made Air Member of the C.-in-C. 
+s India Reorganisation Committee of the Indian 
Armed Forces I saw Field Marshal Auchinleck 
frequently. Ata later stage in India as S.A.S.O. 
at R.AF. H.Q. I for some time deputised as 
A.O.C.-in-C. and attended the morning meetings 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee when the 
Auk was Chairman. 


Field Marshal Auchinleck is an example of a 
great, though unlucky, leader. He possessed 
great moral and physical courage, great charm, 
though he could be ruthless when the need 
required it; he was a great leader of men, had 
real ability and sound military knowledge; he 
was an outstanding organizer and tactical 
commander, but not a particularly good chooser 
of men. In essence, however, it was circum- 
stances and bad luck which deprived him of 
the success achieved by his two contemporaries, Montgomery and Alexander. When 
General Ritchie failed to hold Rommel at Mersa Matruh, Field Marshal Auchinleck, 
then C.-in-C. Middle East, relieved him and took personal charge of the fighting 
with Rommel in the desert to the final British defence position at El Alamein, which 
he selected in agreement with his brother Cs.-in-C. 


If Field Marshal Auchinleck made any special mistake at this time, it was that he 
was too loyal for too long to those he had placed in command and should have gone 
out to the desert earlier. When he did so it was too late to stem Rommel's onslaught. 
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Nevertheless, his retirement was masterly, though he had to sacrifice some units in 
order to get back to Alamein in some sort of order. Auchinleck did brilliant work 
in deepening the defence and holding El Alamein—the gates of Egypt. But the 
Army never quite appreciated the ability, leadership and character of Field Marshal 
Auchinleck, perhaps partly because he realized the need of being more ruthless 
than his predecessors and acted accordingly. Neither did he make himself more 
popular with a section of his staff and the war correspondents by his courage in 
uprooting them from Cairo and trying to vitalize them by moving his headquarters 
into tents on the fringe of the desert. In any event, when Field Marshal Auchinleck 
took over the command of his Army, it was not the psychological moment to win 
any increased confidence of his troops, for the time was in advance of the arrival of 
our new guns, tanks and aircraft and other equipment and the reinforcements which 
played such a significant and vital part in Field Marshal Montgomery's success. 


It is fascinating to speculate what might have been the result had Auchinleck led 
the 8th Army through the Westward advance of North Africa, then Italy, followed 
by taking the command of our 21st Army Group for Overlord. Certainly with the 
Auk we would never have reached the near breaking point with the American 
generals as did Monty. Indeed, there is little doubt that the Auk would have become 
a great American favourite and this would have been by reason of personality, charm 
and ability and not by bowing to problems and troubles created by our Allies. 


The comparison must of course remain academic because Monty did in fact com- 
mand and succeed, though how near Allied breaking point is not generally known 
though many post war hints have been given. I have seen both Auchinleck and 
Montgomery in action, have a good assessment of their strategic and tactical skills 
and their ability to work with the Navy, R.A.F. and Allies, and from a good back- 
ground knowledge of the problems and circumstances in Overlord, I would come 
down in favour of the Auk. 

Field Marshal Auchinleck, a great leader, was sacrified on the public altar before 
he was given the chance to beat Rommel with the greatly increased forces which were 
put at Montgomery’s disposal. Auchinleck was no ‘yes-man’, but it might be that 
psychologically a change of command was necessary. 


XII 


As a student of military history I would be the first to agree about the difficulty of 
assessing the real ability of our past great leaders in relation to their knowledge of 
the situation at the time of their decisions and to essential advice given them by their 
staffs and advisers. Certainly I would say, and probably without challenge, that 
Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar was in the main due to his own personality and ability; 
on the other hand, though this is far more open to challenge, Wellington’s near disaster 
at Waterloo was due primarily to the delay in his intelligence agent arriving from 
Paris with information of Napoleon's moves upon which he counted. This is a good 
example of two very different sets of factors affecting the vital issue—the outcome 
of battle. 
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In modern war our leaders depend much more than in the past on factors outside 
their own personality and ability. In the Second World War, without question 
Montgomery had superb intelligence at Alamein as Eisenhower had for Normandy 
and as with our other great leaders, they had outstanding advisers. How much this 
was due to chance, and how much to selection, for which they must be given credit, 
is difficult to say. It is probably true that Montgomery selected his own outstanding 
advisers and staff whom he depended upon before Alamein and retained throughout 
his subsequent campaigns. In the same way, Eisenhower, Alexander, Cunningham, 
Tedder, Ramsay, Leigh-Mallory and Mountbatten were all well served and depended 
on their most able, experienced, hard-working, loyal and tactful advisers, though 
each used them in different ways. Without such advisers, the public reputations 
of these leaders might have been quite otherwise. While these leaders served their 
countries well, I have known and worked with Admirals, Generals and Air Marshals 
who were in no way qualified to exercise responsibility for the lives of large numbers 
of our personnel and vast quantities of expensive and irreplaceable material. 


Such a view may seem unduly pessimistic and hypercritical: it is neither, but tends 
to be true in many spheres of our industrial and business life as well. Apology should 
never be necessary for criticism provided it is based on rational observation. 
Criticism is a live concern and in this relation must be a necessary feature of a healthy 
and continued evolution in our country’s leadership. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


To avoid the unnecessary cutting and sub-editing of articles (to prevent articles 
over-running the last page by a few lines), contributors are asked to note the under- 
mentioned scale of words to a page. 


Words 
Ist Page with single line title... ie su 500 
Full page of 44 lines of 14 words a, Ls 550 
2 Page article, therefore ... a See .. 1,050 
3 Page ,, Be a «1,600 
4 Page ,, 1 en ate ges: 2150. 
5 Page ,, ” ee a «2,700 
6 Page ,, 6 se Ae w. 3,250 
Above allows for six separate paragraphs on each page. 
Deduct for above totals: — 
For double-line title ... at hae ae 38 
For each sub-heading ... see ne teh 28 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


—at the heart of military aviation 


Rolls-Royce has 24 years experience in the development 
and production of turbine engines for military aircraft 
Its engines power military aircraft built in Britain, America, Australia, 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Japan and Sweden. 


ROYCE) Rolls-Royce Limited - Derby - England 


Corporal Pam Shipton, W.R.A.F., airborne over Bicester. 
(Daily Mirror Photo, Copyright) 


Air Commodore N. W. Kearon, O.B.E., R.A.F., airborne: has recently been appointed as 
Representative to Saudi Arabian Defence Consortium. 
(C. E. Brown, Worcester Park, Photo) 
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LIFT HER AT BICESTER 


By Group CaPTAIN W. BERINGER, R.A.F. 


The Gliding Fraternity 
Hl fuse Gliding fraternity is undoubtedly one of the most united and expanding 
families in the Royal Air Force. United because most of them are absolutely 
dedicated to one ideal namely, the cause of gliding—some might even say they are 
fanatical about it—and expanding because the number of members joining R.A.F. 
Gliding Clubs has doubled in the last ten years and is increasing annually. The 
Royal Air Force Gliding and Soaring Association Centre (RAF GSA) is situated 
at R.A.F. Bicester. This is the ‘Mecca’ for R.A.F. Gliding enthusiasts everywhere 
and it is the work of this particular Centre which will be described in some detail. 


Why write about it? 

It seems to me that the RAF GSA Centre epitomises the best in the Gliding world 
and it is hoped that a description of its activities will interest even more people in 
this fascinating sport and encourage them to get airborne, whatever their jobs in 
the Service may be. It is easily within the powers of nearly everyone in the R.A.F., 
of average fitness, to go solo in a glider in a remarkably short space of time. The 
large bank balances and special aptitudes required for private power flying are not 
needed by those who wish to reach for the stars in a modern glider. Glider charges 
are very moderate and all that is required is a reasonable aptitude for flying and the 
will to work for success: the facilities and instructors are ready and waiting. 


Objectives and Membership 

The official aim of the RAF GSA is: 

“To provide gliding and soaring facilities on a seven day per week basis for any 
member of the R.A.F. as required. Reciprocal facilities for R.N. and Army 
personnel to be provided on an ad hoc basis if facilities exist.” 

In more precise terms, the phrase “any member of the R.A.F.” is interpreted to 
mean serving members of the R.A.F., W.R.A.F. and their immediate families. 
Ordinary membership is also extended to: Commonwealth and United States service 
personnel on R.A.F. exchange postings and their immediate families; members of 
University Air Squadrons; and serving Royal Naval and Army personnel, including 
W.R.N.S. and W.R.A.C., and their immediate families. 


Facilities 


To quote from the general policy statement on the RAF GSA by MOD (Air). the 
Centre is to provide facilities as follows: 


a. Instructors Courses: approximately six per year. 
b. Ab initio Courses: approximately ten per year. 
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c. Contests: to organise two Contests per year in May and during the August 
Bank Holiday period and to provide support for the inter-services and National 
Gliding Contests. 


d. (i) Individual soaring facilities to be provided for about 20 pilots per week for 
approximately 26 weeks in each year. 


(ii) To organise expeditions (Parties of enthusiasts go off with caravans and tents 
to gliding clubs near the hills, for example at Nympsfield in the Cotswolds, 
to take advantage of hill lift). 


Aircraft and Gliders 


To enable the objectives which have been outlined above to be fulfilled, the Centre 
has three Auster aircraft which are used as tugs and, at the time of writing, thirteen 
gliders. There is also one Chipmunk belonging to the Oxford University Air 
Squadron on call, when it can be made available. 

The gliders are a mixed bag of British, German and Czech machines. For the 
initiated, there are three British T21 basic trainers, two Czech Blanik advanced 
trainers and a German Grunau trainer. More advanced high performance types 
include the British Slingsby Dart and Olympia 419 and the German SHK, K6Es, 
K8 and K6. Foreign types predominate and the reasons for this will be discussed 
later. 

The Centre provides technical facilities and assistance for Clubs on various air- 
fields throughout the R.A.F. which are affiliated to the RAFGSA. They furnish 
Certificates of Airworthiness, undertake overhauls on tug aircraft and gliders and 
carry out maintenance work on motor transport and winches. They also recover 
damaged and crashed gliders and minor miracles are performed to restore these by 
two highly skilled Carpenters in the Centre’s small workshop. 


Work Output 


There are a total of five technical NCOs on the established strength of the Centre. 
The work achieved, in terms of flying hours, glider launches and overhauls, by this 
small unit is prodigious. In 1967, members at the Centre flew 5,685 glider hours and 
there were 19,618 launches. In addition 1,452 tug hours were flown on the Austers 
and Chipmunk. All the routine maintenance and overhauls on the Austers and 
gliders were largely carried out by the five NCOs, with some assistance from 
technically qualified members in their spare time. 

All the NCOs manning the Centre are qualified glider pilots and instructors and 
they do most of the glider instructional flying. Surprising as it may seem, three of 
them are also qualified civilian pilots, who take the lions share of the tug flying as 
well. They do not have much spare time and they usually work a seven day week, 
taking little account of normal working hours. 


Whos Who in the R.A.F. Gliding World 
The President of the Association is Air Chief Marshal Sir John Davis who is 
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currently Commander-in-Chief Flying Training Command. The Chairman is Air 
Vice-Marshal V. C. Otter and the Deputy Chairman is Air Commodore N. W. 
Kearon. Distinguished officers, having a long association with the gliding association, 
include Air Chief Marshal Sir Theodore McEvoy, Air Commodores G. J. C. Paul 
and D. W. Lane and Group Captain R. R. Goodbody. There is a tradition in the 
R.AF. Gliding world that non-aviators make the best glider pilots! For example, 
Air Commodore Kearon is not a qualified R.A.F. pilot but he is an Irish international 
glider pilot and he has captained the R.A-F. glider team on many occasions. For 
that matter, Flight Sergeant ‘Andy’ Gough who runs the Centre at Bicester, by trade 
an MT Fitter, is an English international glider pilot of some repute, and he still 
holds the British national distance record of 348 miles. 


The Glider Industry 


At this point we shall deviate a little and discuss the manufacture of gliders in a 
general way. For some years after the last war there was a thriving glider industry 
in the UK. Now there is only one Company manufacturing gliders—the Slingsby 
Company. Mr. F. N. Slingsby who founded the Company, is still a driving force in 
British glider construction; but for various reasons the Company has diversified its 
activities and they now manufacture light aircraft and furniture as well as gliders. 
With the decline of the British glider industry, the Germans and Czechs have forged 
ahead and now nearly all the best high performance aircraft are produced by these 
two countries. The Slingsby Company has recently put an all metal glider, the HP-14, 
into production and whilst it probably could not compete in performance with the 
latest German models, it is very much cheaper to buy. 


The Art of Gliding and Soaring 


It is probably becoming apparent that there is a difference between gliding and 
soaring. In brief, an aircraft is said to be gliding when it is flying without power and 
relying on its rate of descent to maintain speed above the stall. Soaring is the art of 
taking a glider into an upcurrent and holding it there whilst the current of air lifts 
the glider ever higher. This is a highly skilled art: firstly to find the up-current and 
then to keep the glider in the small area of rising air as much as possible. In the 
UK, these up-currents are strongest during the summer and become progressively 
weaker in autumn and winter. Soaring is a fascinating pastime: there is a wonderful 
feeling of exhilaration when one finds oneself rising without power, defying gravity 
by using ones wits. It is an elemental feeling: rarely experienced in a life time and it 
is doubtless the nearest human approach to bird-flight. Certainly to an old power 
pilot the whole art of gliding and soaring is reminiscent of the good old days when 
one first went solo. It is to be highly recommended as a rejuvenator for aviation’s 
“has beens”! 


Family Sport 


Nearly every weekend at Bicester families gather to enjoy gliding and the odd jobs 
that go with it such as: driving tractors, operating winches, manning the Control 
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Van, positioning gliders, steadying wing tips, fitting tow ropes to gliders—even down 
to making tea in the bus which is used as a mobile canteen. This is a sport where 
women excel equally with men. For example, Corporal Pam Shipton, W.R.ALF., is 
now a leading glider pilot with four hundred hours experience and an instructor's 
certificate. She started from scratch about three years ago, never having flown before. 
Women members fly solo nearly every weekend at Bicester. At the time of writing. 
Jenny Ballantyne, the 17 year old daughter of a Chief Technician stationed at 
Bicester and Mrs. Costin, a local housewife, soloed last weekend. 


How to Join 

Should you be interested enough to make further inquiries, you may find there is 
an Officer i/c Gliding on your Unit who will have a copy of the RAF GSA Centre 
programme for the year. He will guide you in the selection of a course. In the 
absence of such advice, write to the Centre at Bicester direct. They prefer that you 
should write; but if for any reason you wish to ring them do so, by all means. Their 
telephone number is Bicester 2501, Extension 36. Unless you live near Bicester, you 
will have to take leave for the period you wish to glide. Accommodation is available 
on the Station for all ranks but civilian dependants would naturally have to find 
their own nearby, 


How Much? 


The R.A.F. pays the salaries of the NCOs manning the Centre and provides hangar 
accommodation and airfield facilities. Some financial assistance is given by the 
R.A-F. Sports Board and the Nuffield Trust, for which the RAF GSA is most grate- 
ful. However, other than this, the Centre must be self-supporting. They have to find 
funds to buy new gliders, tug aircraft, MT and other equipment. Pay insurance 
premiums and the day to day running expenses of the Centre. Therefore certain 
charges must be made against members. 


It costs £3 Os. Od. per annum each for Service members and their dependants to 
join the. RAF GSA. An air tow to. 2,000 feet costs 4/- and a winch launch 2/6d. 
When all the backing and expertise which goes into a tow or a launch is taken into 
account, this must surely be the best value for money anywhere. 


See You Later 


Some years ago a friend, who was then a Squadron Leader in the Signals Branch 
and a very dedicated single handicap golfer, suddenly stopped playing at the week- 
ends and travelled instead to Bicester to glide. At the time, this caused a stir and 
some mystification in his local golfing circle. However, having once tasted the joys 
of gliding it is easy to understand how one can give up even golf to soar with the 
birds above the lovely Oxfordshire countryside in harmony with nature. So who 
knows? Whatever your sports and hobbies may be, perhaps we shall see you one 
weekend before long, when you join us to lift her at Bicester. 


| ACCURATE. HIGHLY DESTRUCTIVE 


STAND-OFF AIR-T0-SURFACE 
MISSILE SYSTEM 


In the past ten years Nord Aviation has delivered more than 300 000 
tactical guided missiles to equip the land, sea and air forces of more than 
18 different nations. 


Continuous research and development combined with this extensive ex- 


perience enables the Company to offer the best solutions to meet the chan- 
ging needs of operational requirement. 


N 
NORD AVIATION 2.4 18, rue Béranger , 92 - Chatillon - France Tél. 253.57.40 31.49 
(AGENCY )LTD.23 Albemarle Street. LondonW 1 Tel.Grosvenor 16.40 
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THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
1918—1968 


Feeee on Ist April, 1918, it has served in peace and war as this country’s 

Third Defence Force throughout the reigns of H.M. King George Vth, H.M. 
King Edward VIIIth and H.M. King George VIth. On Ist April, 1968, it completes 
fifty years as a separate independent Service in the reign of H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth IInd. 


ROYAL AIR OFFICERS OF R.A.F. 1-4-1918. 


Centre: His Majesty King George Vth (shown in the 1919 Air Force List as “General-in-Chief"), 
Left: The Duke of Windsor (His Majesty King Edward VIIIth—1936); and the Duke of York 
(His Majesty King George VIth from 1936 to 1952). 

[Photo loaned by Flying Officer F. G. Kirby) 
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The Royal Air Force Museum 


By Dr. JOHN TANNER, M.A., PH.D. 


ig is fitting that in the Royal Air Force’s Golden Jubilee year plans should be 

announced for a large-scale museum to be devoted to the history of the RFC, 
the RNAS, and the RAF. Equally fitting is the choice of site, for Hendon has been 
synonymous with aviation since 1911, and with the flying Services since 1914. 
One of the museum’s choicest acquisitions, made since the granting of the site was 
announced in the House of Commons recently, is Murray Sueter’s original letter to 
Claude Grahame-White requisitioning Hendon airfield for the RNAS. 


The site has on it buildings of importance in the story of British aviation, 
including two very early Service hangars, later the home of 601 Squadron, and the 
Grahame-White factory. The hangars are to be incorporated into the new Museum 
complex and, linked together in such a way as to create one vast covered area, they 
will take on renewed life as the main aircraft exhibition hall. Adjoining them will 
be a new building, designed and built to the latest precepts governing modern 
museum techniques, to house the numerous other departments, collections and 
public facilities. Smaller buildings on the site, all typical of their period, will be used 
to re-create crew-rooms, a parachute store, and so on. The Grahame-White factory 
is to become the Museum’s design office and will house the reserve collections. 


Hendon is not merely redolent of the past, it has many advantages for the present 
and future, particularly in terms of public access. New national museums are not 
founded very often, and the first essential is to ensure that they are located where the 
objects can be shown to advantage, and where the public can flock to see them. 
Many sites were offered for the Museum's use; some were inadequate both in terms 
of space and geography; some were spacious but totally isolated; some were in 
the heart of great conurbations but had room for a mere handful of aircraft; only 
Hendon had ample space with good access by tube, bus and road—the M1 is very 
near — and also existing buildings whose availability made the project financially 
feasible. Indeed. the advantages of Hendon are such that the project can achieve 
greater scale there than perhaps anywhere else. 

The need to think carefully about the financial aspect is very real, for although 
the Treasury is to pay all the running costs of the Museum, the setting-up funds have 
all to be raised from private sources, and the capital cost is expected to be £1,000,000. 
This sum will be asked for by a public Appeal, to be launched in the Spring of this 
Golden Jubilee year, and an Appeal Director has been hard at work for some months 
laying the basis for this important activity. It is hoped that everyone connected with 
the Royal Air Force and the other flying services, together with those who will wish 
to pay further tribute to the great aviation achievements of the past fifty years in both 
peace and war, will support the Appeal to their utmost. 

The Museum is governed by a most distinguished body of Trustees, appointed 
by the Secretary of State for Defence and under the chairmanship of Marshal of the 
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THE VICKER’S “ GUNBUS” 


(100 h.p. Monosoupape Engine) 

Was on operations in France, 1915 with No. XI (Fighter Reconnaissance) Squadron, R.F.C. 
(The aircraft in this picture was re-created and presented by the V.A.A. of Weybridge) 
Royal Air Force Sir Dermot Boyle, who are responsible for all major policy and 
financial decisions. Previously Sir Dermot was Chairman of a committee charged 
with the responsibility of advising the Air Force Board on all historical matters, 
and it was the patient enquiries, researches, and investigations undertaken by this 

committee which made the present museum plans possible. 

Already the collections which have been assembled are very rich, although the 
search for important items to fill gaps goes on unabated. Pride of place must go 
to the aircraft collection, which is certainly unique in this country and perhaps in 
the world. Most of the obvious World War 2 names are there — Hurricane, Spitfire, 
Lysander, Lincoln, Wellington, Lancaster, Beaufighter, Mosquito, and so on — but 
earlier generations are also well-represented, and included are such famous names 
as the Camel, the Gunbus, Sopwith Triplane, SESa, Avro 504K, Bleriot, Hart, Tiger 
Moth and Gladiator. These lists are by no means complete, and they grow slowly 
but constantly. Recently, for example, the last of the wooden-hulled Southamptons 
was found in use as a houseboat at Felixstowe, and now reposes in the Museum’s 
workshops awaiting restoration; a month or two later certain protracted negotiations 
with the very kind authorities of Afghanistan resulted in the delivery of a perfect 
Hawker Hind; and any day now the last of the Typhoons will be generously presented 
to this new national museum by one of the world’s oldest and greatest museums, 
the Smithsonian of Washington D.C. 

Naturally, many of the aircraft are in poor shape when received, and the Museum 
is very lucky in its team of dedicated and highly skilled craftsmen who, with loving 
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SOPWITH CAMEL — 1916 
(2-gun single seater of 130 h.p. and speed of 120 m.p.h.) 


care and pride, restore their charges to perfect condition. These men, all drawn 
from the Service, now often find themselves working on a type of aircraft last 
handled and seen by them some thirty years ago. 


The other collections are equally rich, and cover every aspect of Service life 
and history. Among the departments that arouse most interest are the library, 
the uniform collection, the navigation department, the medals and decorations 
section, the engines and equipment, the model aircraft, and the art department. 
Space is too limited to write at any length about even one of these, but a few high- 
lights can briefly be mentioned. 


The model aircraft are necessary because, although the Museum will show 40-50 
complete aircraft, the whole range of Service usage covers some 350 types; these 
will be shown in 1: 48 scale, and on dioramas representing airfields and theatres of 
operation of widely differing eras and climates. In this way the changing nature 
of the military aircraft can be seen against their typical background. 


The uniform collection ranges from the panoply of full-dress to flying kit, both 
early and modern, and takes in the whole range of RFC, RNAS, WAAF, WRAF, 
RAF Regiment, and other variants. The medals and decorations section possesses 
the full array of H.M. King George VI, and a fine group of VCs, including the first 
air VC, the first air combat VC, and that of Dam-Buster Guy Gibson. 


Every department has its treasures, and this brief account cannot begin to cover 
the subject adequately. Suffice it to say that if the Appeal meets with success, then 
the RAF Museum has a chance to do justice even to the brilliant achievements it 
is setting out to record for posterity. 
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A big punch is more effective 


sea 


when you can land it quickly. 


The Hawker Siddeley Harrier gives the most 
effective kind of close-support. /mmediate 
close-support. With the ability to take off 
vertically from a small patch of ground it can 
react swiftly. Within seconds, in fact. 

It is the only transonic V/STOL weapon 
system capable of operating from the forward 
edge of a battle area (FEBA). And it packs a 
hefty punch. 

Under-wing and under-fuselage weapon 


stations enable the Harrier to carry a wide 
variety of war loads. Giving you the right 
weapons for the occasion. 

Powered by the Bristol Siddeley Pegasus 6 
engine, it has a range of up to 2,000 nautical 
miles and transonic V/STOL performance. 

The Harrier is now in substantial quantity 
production and will be with the Royal Air 
Force in 1968, giving it the greatest tactical 
flexibility of any air force. 


Le) HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION Richmond Road, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, England. Tel. Kingston 7742 


Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical, electrical and aerospace capital equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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ARMY AVIATION 


By Mayor P. H. COURTENAY 


Introduction 


Te flying soldier is now a familiar sight, but there are no doubt many newcomers 
to the Royal Air Force and elsewhere who are puzzled as to his function. It 

is over five years since Army Aviation last appeared in this journal, so in addition 
to introducing some new people to the subject, this article aims to keep older 
readers abreast of the latest developments. 
Origins 

It is an age-old axiom that any successful military plan depends on reliable 
information about the enemy. To acquire this information soldiers have always 
preferred to observe the foe, to assess his strength and intentions. In earlier times, 
when battles were very local affairs, all that was necessary was to climb the nearest 
hill -- if one could be found. If there were no hills, it was not so easy, though 
towards the end of the nineteenth century, observation poles were introduced. The 
observer perched twenty feet above the ground, whence the extent of his horizon was 
doubled. Real progress was made when the balloon came on the scene; Napoleon 
used balloons as observational aids, though they did not come into their own until 
later, during the Franco-Prussian, American Civil and Boer Wars. As is well- 
known, after the invention of the powered aircraft, Service flying in England was 
inaugurated by the Royal Engineers. In those early days the job was a soldier’s 
one; it entailed working with the Army for the Army’s benefit. In 1918, when the 
Royal Flying Corps was absorbed into the Royal Air Force, the Army lost its own 
aviators and did not have any more until some twenty years later, when a few of 
its officers were seconded to the Royal Air Force: they mostly flew as pilots with 
the Army Co-operation Squadrons. 


The Second World War 

The Royal Artillery has always had a need for Observation Posts (OPs) from 
which the fall of shot can be observed and corrected. OPs were always to be 
found on the highest hills, and later in balloons. It was therefore a natural develop- 
ment for gunners to take to the aeroplane. Slow-flying aircraft in the Combat Zone 
are extremely vulnerable, and for this reason the Air OP pilots had to hug the 
ground, making use of hills, woods, buildings, etc., for concealment, and to expose 
themselves only at moments when they had to observe, e.g. a few seconds before the 
fall of shot. To be able to do this, give fire orders, read an Army map and operate 
an Army radio all at the same time clearly called for an artilleryman to do the 
piloting, and so in 1942 the Air OP squadrons were born. They were Royal Air 
Force units with gunner pilots, and by the end of the war there were a dozen 
squadrons operating in all theatres. 
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Early in the war another type of flying soldier emerged — the glider pilot. As 
a means of landing large numbers of soldiers beyond enemy-held obstacles, gliders 
were used in North Africa and Italy, while Europe saw them at the Normandy 
landings, the Rhine crossing and at Arnhem. Apart from its lack of engines the 
glider had one important characteristic: having reached its destination (one hoped 
intact), its pilot could not return to base. It was clearly not possible in such a 
situation as Arnhem for the glider pilots to wait for the bus home: they had to 
fight and therefore they had to be soldiers. Thus the Glider Pilot Regiment was 
born —a remarkable body of men who, having delivered their loads into combat, 
joined in the fight themselves. 
The Army Air Corps 

After the war, with the demise of the troop-carrying glider, the Glider Pilot 
Regiment turned its hand to powered flying in the liaison role. It and the Air OP 
squadrons did sterling work in Korea, the Middle East and notably in Malaya, 
where during the Emergency Army pilots logged over 150,000 hours. During the 
first twelve years after the war it became increasingly apparent that the Army needed 
not only its own pilots but its own aircraft as well, the whole being fully under 
the Army’s command. Thus on Ist September 1957 the Army Air Corps was born. 
This was essentially an amalgamation of the Air OP squadrons and the Glider 
Pilot Regiment, with the difference that the pilots were to be drawn from all 
branches of the Army. The constant thirst for battlefield information calls for pilots 
who know what to look for and can evaluate what they see — in other words trained 
soldiers. If the pilots are to be of any use in this highly specialized work, they have 
to be men with good Army experience behind them; furthermore this experience 
has to be recent. Therefore they must not be permanent pilots, but must have 
regular tours of regimental duty, at which to keep their military skills alive and 
up to date. Thus today officers and NCOs volunteer for three year flying tours, 
which they alternate with equal periods of conventional soldiering. The new organ- 
ization consisted of a number of flights which were allocated to various formation 
headquarters (theatre, corps, division and brigade). All the pilots remained members 
of their own regiments and corps, but wore the light blue beret of the Army Air 
Corps, to which they were attached. It is contrary to the raison d’étre of Army flying 
to have any permanent pilots, but in order to maintain high standards and some 
degree of continuity, a small number of pilots are allowed to become permanent 
members. 


Integration 


Regiments and battalions all have their differing requirements for observation and 
reconnaissance. For them to be fully efficient they need the intimate support of 
aircraft, which must be immediately available at all times — in other words under 
their own command. Many regiments already had their own pilots flying with the 
Army Air Corps, so it was a natural development for them to operate their own 
aircraft. With their reconnaissance role the armoured car regiments were the first 
to enter this field and in 1963 a phased programme began, whereby aircraft were 
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integrated into units which needed them. This is the situation today, Army Aviation 
being the name given to the whole organization, both Army Air Corps and regimental. 
The nomenclature within the latter depends on size and arm. In the Royal 
Armoured Corps there are Air Squadrons and Air Troops, the Royal Artillery has 
Air OP Troops, the Royal Engineers and Royal Signals Air Troops, while the 
Infantry has Air Platoons. The pilots of all these, not being attached to the Army 
Air Corps itself, do not of course wear the light blue beret, but their own regimental 
headdress. 


Selection 

Officers and NCOs who have a minimum of two years service may volunteer for 
pilot duties. There are other qualifications necessary, and those who have them go to 
the Aircrew Selection Centre at Biggin Hill where they are tested for aptitude by the 
Royal Air Force. The successful ones take a number of tests (e.g. signals, map read- 
ing) to ensure that they have the minimum standard of military knowledge. Having 
been declared apt by the Royal Air Force and knowledgeable by the Army, they 
appear before a Selection Board chaired by the Brigadier Army Aviation; this 
assesses their results, checks on motivation and career aspects, and decides whether 
the applicants will be generally suitable as Army pilots. 


Training 

Pilot training takes place at the School of Army Aviation, Middle Wallop and 
lasts nine months. Students start on the Chipmunk, and at the same time learn the 
usual aeronautical ground subjects. Next they start on helicopters, the Hiller - 
being used as the basic trainer. Their ground studies now follow a more military 
pattern and include gunnery, photography, signals and tactics. The last ten weeks 
of the course are spent on the Sioux, in which they carry out a series of exercises 
designed to practise all their newly acquired skills. Much of the later stages of the 
course is devoted to the art of low flying, the Army pilots’ special technique which 
is essential if they are to survive on the battlefield. Making use of cover such as 
trees and folds in the ground, they learn to follow the contours, to hop over hedges 
and fences and to avoid their greatest hazard — wires. By the end of the course 
they have each become something of a one-man band, being able simultaneously 
to low fly, navigate, operate two radios (air traffic and tactical), observe, read a 
map and give orders to either guns or ground-attack aircraft. All pilots then qualify 
on the Sioux and are awarded their Wings. 


Employment 

After passing out of the School, pilots whose regiments have their own aircraft 
usually rejoin their units. Other regimental vacancies are filled by pilots from the 
most appropriate arm, while the Army Air Corps flights are manned by a mixture 
from all arms. As has been explained, the major task is reconnaissance and obser- 
vation, while other roles include photography, artillery spotting, casualty evacuation, 
communications and airborne forward air controlling. After three years flying, 
followed by a spell at regimental duty, pilots may volunteer for more flying. Being 
more senior by this time, they usually command Army Air Corps flights or their own 
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THE SCOUT 


In service with Army Air Corps flights. The picture shows 
it firing the SS 11, a wire-guided anti-tank missile. 


Air Troops and Platoons, etc., go on the Staff, or — after training at the Central 
Flying School — become instructors. Later still, the more senior posts are filled by 
pilots with several tours behind them. 


Equipment 

When the Army Air Corps was formed, it inherited the Auster from the Air OP 
squadrons and the Glider Pilot Regiment; this it continued to operate until 1967. 
The Beaver was taken into service in 1961 to fill a long-felt need in the liaison role 
—that of an aircraft with a bigger payload and better performance than the Auster. 
It showed its worth in East Africa and South Arabia, where the heat and altitude 
proved too much for the Auster. A few Beavers, operated by the Royal Corps of 
Transport and in some Army Air Corps flights, are all that remain of fixed-wing 
flying in the Army today. Their pilots are found from the rotary-wing fleet, and 
there is no shortage of volunteers for fixed-wing tours. 

When the helicopter was invented, it was the answer to many of the Army’s 
prayers. Soldiers flew helicopters in the Joint Experimental Helicopter Unit in the 
mid-fifties, but the Army did not have any of its own until 1957 when the Skeeter 
entered service. It is still in use today in small numbers, but is far from ideal as its 
limited power confines it to Europe. A few Alouette IIs were obtained to fill the 
requirement in the hotter climates, and the Army still has a few of these. However 
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the principal aircraft in Army service today are the Sioux and the Scout. The 
Sioux, of American design, is found mostly in the Air Troops and Platoons, etc.; 
the Scout, made by Westlands, is in service in Army Air Corps flights. There are 
a few exceptions to this rule, but it is the principle on which units are equipped. 
The next generation of Army helicopters are already in an advanced stage of 
design, and will eventually replace the Sioux and Scout in their respective roles. 
Supervision and Backing 

The Army Aviation chain of command follows well-established Army practice. 
It has been explained that the various headquarters and units control their own 
aircraft, but for specialist matters Headquarters Army Aviation at Middle Wallop, 
under a Brigadier, is the supervising authority. In each theatre there is a Colonel 
in charge of Army Aviation, while at each divisional headquarters is a Commander 
Army Aviation: he is a Lieutenant Colonel and the next link in the chain. Below 
him. the commander of the Army Air Corps flight at each brigade headquarters — 
a Major — coordinates the flying activities of all the Air Troops and Platoons, 
etc., in his brigade. 

The Royal Air Force provides the aircraft and spares through the Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps system, while the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers do 
the servicing. Their aircraft technicians are all trained at the School of Army 
Aviation, and carry out first and second line servicing, both in the field and in 
aircraft workshops. Third and fourth line servicing remain a Royal Air Force task. 
Current Trends 

Inevitably Army aircraft and associated equipment become more sophisticated as 
times goes by. Army flying was always intended to be as simple as possible, but 
times change and progress cannot be halted. There is a busy Development Wing 
at the School of Army Aviation, where numerous projects and doctrines are tested 
and evaluated. Two of the most interesting are the airborne command post and 
the armed helicopter. The former was used with conspicuous success in Borneo. 
A commander, permanently aloft with his maps and radios, is well placed to control 
an operation, especially where the country is large or difficult. He can see what is 
happening, follow each move and visit any part of his area at will. 

The armed helicopter has been demonstrated by the U.S. Army in Vietnam to 
great effect. In our small way, we have used it in South Arabia, both for self-protec- 
tion, for taking on opportunity targets and for escort work. Trials with helicopter- 
mounted anti-tank weapons have also been held. It has been argued that the opera- 
tion of armed aircraft is not an Army function, but there is an admirable American 
epigram that “if ducks could shoot there would be less dead ducks.” 

Conclusion 

Army Aviation has grown out of its infancy into an important part of the Army. 
Its pilots follow an enjoyable and rewarding career, both within regiments and 
attached to the Army Air Corps. Because of their regular ground tours they bring 
to the air the asset of a soldier’s outlook; when at regimental duty their units 
inevitably benefit from their air mindedness and experience. It is the best of both 
worlds. 
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FOR THE ROD FOR THE VC198 FOR THE DOMIMIE 

Decca Doppler Type 67M and Decca Loran C/A is in use tor long range RAF Cadet navigators selected for high/tast 

Decca Loran C/A. havigation. This equipment has been designed aircraft train with the Dominie T MK 1 which 
by Decca ‘who not only hold basic patents is equipped with The Decca Navigator 


but also supply Loran C/A to the U.S. Navy. and O 


There can be no better demonstration of the excellence of 

Decca navigation systems than that the RAF should order them and re-order, 
and go on re-ordering. During a long association with the RAF, 

DECCA navaids have been standard equipment in aircraft of all types— 

five of the more recent are shown here. 


DECCA—world leaders in navigation systems. The Decca Navigater Cempany Limited, London 


‘a Doppler. 


FOR THE ANDOVER FOR THE C130K HERCULES 

Decca Navigator and Flight Log. Decca Doppler 62 and Roller Map. A comprehensive Decca system comprising computer. Decca Navigator, 
Loran C/A, Decca Doppler Type 62M2. Flight Log, Roller Map, 
Lat/Long Display and Along, Across Track Display. 


DEFENCE AND THE ECONOMY 


By SquaprRON LEADER J. T. G. RICHARDS, M.A., R.A.F. 
(Lecturer in Economics, Royal Air Force College) 


GINCE 1890 the total expenditure of the British government has increased fiftyfold. 

In real terms (that is, allowing for changes in the purchasing power of money) 
this is a sevenfold increase in spending per head of population. Today government 
spends about 40 per cent of our National Product. 

Because of the technological complexity and expense of modern weapons systems, 
and because (in an era when thermonuclear war is possible) it is “‘forces-in-being” 
that are important, defence absorbs vast sums. One quarter of central government 
expenditure goes on defence each year—a total of £2,205 millions, which represents 
about 6.5 per cent of the GNP. 

In this article I will outline some of the economic problems caused by budgets on 
this scale. 

Resource allocation 

Perhaps I may introduce some economic concepts by the use of an analogy? 
Let us suppose that you live in an isolated house. It is winter. Heating, lighting, and 
cooking are accomplished by bottled gas, which is delivered once a month—none is 
available locally. Assuming that you wish to cook food and see after dark and keep 
warm, you are faced with the problem of allocating a limited supply of gas in the best 
possible way. You could, for example, use it all on cooking, but have no heat or light. 
Or you could keep your house warm all day, do without cooked meals and grope 
around in darkness. 

If, however, you act in a rational manner, you will have your own set of priorities, 
and may decide on some such combination as: 

a. Cook two meals a day. 

b. Have heating only when it becomes really cold in the evening. 

c. Use the lamp from, say 5.00 p.m. until 9.30 p.m. and then go to bed to save 
fuel! 

You are, of course, at liberty to change your mind about this allocation, and have 
a cup of cocoa at bedtime. But this uses more of your scarce gas, and means that 
you must give up something else—perhaps half an hour’s light for reading. 

The situation I have described illustrates certain aspects of the economic problem— 
a problem which faces any community, whether Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday, 
or the United Kingdom. Resources are scarce in relation to human wants. Somehow, 
an allocation of resources to satisfy certain of these wants must be made.“ Once this 


1, Perhaps the best known definition of economics is that of Lord Robbins: “Economics is the sciener which 
studies human behaviour as a relationship between ends and scarce means | which have alternative uses."" (‘Th 
‘ature and Significance of Economic Science.”’ (1935). 
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has been done, changes (if necessary) are made at the margin — an extra cup of 
cocoa means a little less lighting. This is a marginal decision because you are not 
stopping completely your use of gas for lighting, and are not going to use it all for 
cooking: it is a question of increments and decrements. 


In a sense, the cost of your extra cup of cocoa is the half hour’s reading you had to 
give up. This concept is known to the economist as opportunity cost—the alternative 
which you forgo by choosing to have the cup of cocoa. 


Let us now return to reality, and the economy of the United Kingdom, which has 
certain resources (land, labour, capital equipment) that are capable, in the long run, 
of being used in an infinite number of ways. The goods and services produced by 
these resources, when measured in money terms over a particular period, are known 
as the Gross National Product. 


The nation’s first allocation problem is this: How is the total output to be divided 
up between consumption spending, investment spending, and government spending? 
Some sort of balance must be found, for example, between the demands of people 
for more private consumers’ goods (cars, washing machines, refrigerators, and so on), 
and their demands for more collective goods (motorways, hospitals, schools). 
Investment spending is obviously important—worn out machinery must be replaced 
and if possible the stock of capital added to. Here are decisions to be made at the 
margin: a little less consumers’ spending, a little more investment spending (and, with 
luck, a larger GNP in the future! ). 


If we wish to increase the amount of resources devoted to the government sector, 
this can be done only at the expense of the other competitors for GNP—consumption 
and investment (unless, of course, economic growth has taken place, when some or 
all of the increase can be diverted to the government’s use). (2) 


What I am saying is that there is what Snyder calls “*. . . a loosely defined but still 
meaningful upper limit on total government spending.”‘) The revenues available 
to the central government over the past decade have constituted a fixed share of the 
national output. 


The allocation of resources to defence 


Perhaps we are now in a position to answer the question: ‘How much defence 
can we afford?” 

In times of extreme emergency the reply is : “Quite a lot!” In total war, for 
example, the normal scale of priorities goes by the board. Government (and 
particularly defence) spending is increased, and people are willing to sacrifice many 
forms of spending to the over-riding need to win the war. In World War II over 50 
per cent of GNP was devoted to defence. 


In “‘peacetime” however, a different set of values obtains and “‘defence’’ is merely 
one of several competitors for the resources available to the government sector which 
is, as we have seen, difficult to increase appreciably in “normal” times—tax increases 


2, To return to our isolated house: economic growth is rather like discovering an extra eas cylinder in the 
cellar, We can now have a certain amount more of everything, if we wish—heat, light and cooking. 


3. Snyder: ‘‘The Politics of British Defence Policy 1945-62.” 
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do not endear politicians to the voters’ hearts! “) We are thus faced with another 
allocation problem: how to distribute the government’s resources (we can generalize 
these into “money” which represents command over resources) between, for example, 
defence, education, roads, housing, health, and so on. Once again, the problem should 
be considered at the margin. Assuming that we are unable to disarm completely, 
will the “benefit” (or “‘effectiveness”) lost by spending say £200 millions less on 
defence be offset by the benefit to be gained by spending £200 millions more on 
health, or education, or transport (or some combination of these)? 


Obviously such questions are scarcely amenable to quantitative analysis: 
“£200 millions less on Defence loses us: 50 units of benefit. 

£200 millions more on Health gains us: 150 units of benefit. 

Therefore we spend the money on Health!” 


Would it were that easy! The benefits from alternative courses of action are 
largely incomparable, incommensurable, and beset by uncertainty (in the case of 
defence, uncertainties about, for example, the strategic context, future technology, 
and the enemy and his reactions to your activities—or lack of activity!) A heroic 
“value-judgement” is called for, and each individual (or political party) will have his 
own views, which will change over time with circumstances, on these priorities. 


The question is in fact, not ““How much defence can we afford?” but “How much 
do we choose to afford?’’ We can (as a nation) choose to spend more on defence, 
but sacrifices have to be made in other directions. The concept of “opportunity 
cost” is the important one. As President Eisenhower put it: 

“The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern brick school in more 
than 30 cities. 


It is two electric power plants, each serving a town of 60,000 population. 
It is two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 
It is some 50 miles of concrete highway.” 


Or as the Minister of Defence said, after claiming a saving of £700 millions achieved 
by cancelling the TSR-2. “This is a very considerable figure indeed—Readers of the 
Sunday Express may be interested to know that it represents 140 hospitals.” 


Defence and the Economy 


Any government has, in addition to its aims of national security, other social and 
political targets. Its broad, long-term, economic objectives are: a high and stable 
level of employment, stable prices, a healthy balance of payments, and economic 
growth. The use of scarce resources for defence may affect the achievement of these 


4, Tam ignoring deficit financing, since this is likely to have undesirable inflationary effects. 


5. Thus in the ‘Supplementary Statement on Defence Policy’—Julv, 1967; “But we have also taken account 
of major developments in the last twelve months: political—the evolution of Government policy towards Europe. 
progress in revising NATO strategy, the Middle East crisis, and changes in Sou ast Asia following the end of 
“confromtation’”’: and economic—a more pressing need to reduce overseas expenditure, a slower rate of growth 
than expected in the British economy, and the consequent necessity to keep Government expenditure as low as 
possible.” (Cmnd 3357, Ch I, para 3) 


P. See Chance for Peace’’, an address reprinted in “The Department of State Bulletin”, 27th April, 1953, 


7, “Hansard’’, Ist May, 1967, Col 124. 
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aims. To quote ‘The National Plan’: “‘. . . the defence effort pre-empts a large part of 
the productive potential of some of the most important and technologically advanced 
industrial resources and is a large user of skilled and unskilled manpower. The 
defence programme now represents about 7 per cent of our national output, at factor 
cost. The impact of this on our resources should perhaps be illustrated. To man 
and equip the Services requires about 14 million men out of a total labour force of 
25 million. As a nation we spend as much on defence as we do on investment in 
industrial plant and machinery; appreciably more than we spend on all durable 
consumer goods, from motor cars to TV sets, electric fires and furniture; and nearly 
50 per cent more than on publicly financed education of all kinds. The defence 
programme now uses some 35 - 40 per cent of total national research and develop- 
ment expenditure and about one-fifth of the qualified scientists and technologists 
engaged on it. Defence expenditure had been planned to continue at about the same 
proportion of the national product in a period when a rapid increase is required in 
production for exports, for import saving and for the modernisation of industrial 
capacity, and when manpower is short”’. (8) 

We should also recognise that there are some credits to set against the debits. There 
are certain “‘spillovers” from defence to the rest of the economy, probably the most 
important of which are those benefits derived from military research and develop- 
ment: such items as transistors, sea-sickness pills, flame-proofing, high tensile metals, 
and even new techniques of management and production. A glance at the Appendix 
to the Plowden Report on the Aircraft Industry provides an impressive list. 


The second major way in which defence impinges on the economy is through the 
balance of payments. Britain has been spending £600 millions a year on overseas 
defence, about £300 millions of this in foreign exchange. Here again we came up 
against the problems of marginal costs and benefits: How can we reduce overseas 
spending? If withdrawals are decided upon, costs incurred will include redundancy 
payments to the foreign workers, possible repercussions on our exports (arms sales?), 
re-housing troops and families, aid to the country concerned during the time of 
transition, and so on. The immediate economic benefits of withdrawal may not be 
as great as would appear at first sight, quite apart from the possible loss of “military 
effectiveness”. 

Defence spending may tend to cause inflation, particularly when outlays are 
increased rapidly. This is because total money demand is pushed up, while the 
supply of goods to the civilian sector is limited. ‘Too much money chasing too few 
goods,” or to the economist a ‘“‘demand-pull” inflation. At the time of the war in 
Korea, military preparations of all kinds (including stockpiling, government grants 
to industry and so on) cost, in 1951/52, £1,490 millions, as against £800 millions in 
the previous year. Thus a major re-allocation of resources had to be organised. 


“Mr. Gaitskell’s conclusion as Chancellor, was that taxes affecting consumers 


8. ‘The National Plan’, Cmnd 2764. 


9, “In implementing the reductions (of force levels), we shall work closely with the Governments of Singapore 
and Malaysia, and we shall help them to adjust their economies by the grant of financial aid.” (Cmnd 3337, Ch IIT, 
Para 6—July, 1967). 
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would have to be raised substantially (by £150 million), but by much less than the 
mcrease in defence expenditure (some £700 million). It followed that much of the 
burden would have to fall on investment, and that investment too should be dis- 
couraged. To restrict consumption both direct and indirect taxes were raised. Income 
tax was raised by sixpence, the ‘standard rate’ thus again becoming 9s. 6d. in £; and 
taxes on petrol and entertainments were increased. To discourage dividends, the tax 
on distributed profits was raised from thirty to fifty per cent; to discourage spending 
on goods which competed with defence needs, purchase tax on cars, wireless and 
domestic electrical equipment was doubled. Various changes in social expenditure 
were part of the same scheme.”’(10) 


Harold Wilson resigned as President of the Board of Trade in protest at “a 
rearmament programme which I do not believe to be physically practicable with the 
raw materials available to us.” 


This war effort, plus the cost-push of rising import prices, drove up prices at home. 
Retail prices at the end of 1952 were about 15 per cent higher than at the end of 1950, 
while capital goods were 25 per cent higher. 


I have discussed some of the ways in which the defence effort may affect our 
economy. It is to be expected that, when a government feels this effort is exacerbating 
the nation’s economic difficulties, that government will take a hard look at defence, 
to see if it can be allotted a lower priority in the distribution of resources. 4?) 


A study of the White Papers published since the end of World War II shows that 
defence spending has been under constant pressure because of our economic 
difficulties, many of which have their origin in that war. Most governments have 
taken the view put forward in the 1966 Defence Review: “Military strength is of 
little value if it is achieved at the expense of economic health’) and latterly, “It is 
now normal practice to examine defence programmes on a 10-year basis; and this 
work has to reflect the developments and trends both in the international situation 
and our own economic position.” 14) 


It is unlikely, barring a major world crisis, that any British government will choose 
to increase the allocation of resources to defence, indeed the contrary is probable. ('5) 
In these circumstances it is important that the nation is given the maximum effective- 
ness from its defence budget. An awareness of economic principles will help to 
achieve this. 


10. Dow: ‘The Management of the British Economy 1945-60" P. 59. 


11. “Hansard”: 24th April, 1951 (It may be said that he was proved right by the ‘adjustments’ in spending 
announced in the White Papers of 1952 and 1953). 


12. Defence could, of course, be given a higher priority. In 1951 the rearmament_programme was declared to 
have “become the first objective’ of economic policy (Economic Survey for 1951, para 7). 


13, ‘The Defence Review 1966”. Cmnd 2901, para 2. 


14. “Statement on the Defence Estimates 1967", Cmnd 3203. Aah s- 
15. This article was written before devaluation, I am sure that, by the time it appears in print, further 
defence ‘cuts’ will have been announced. 
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YOU GET 


CIVILIAN LIFE 


You get real prospects 
Initiative pays off 


SERVICE LIFE 


Companionship 
Security 


THEBEST 


OF BOTH WORLDSIN 
THE PRISON SERVICE 


If you've been a serviceman, you probably 
have the right qualities for Prison Service. 

Self-reliance, responsibility, patience, and an 
understanding of all types of people—these are 
the qualities we want, because modern Prison 
Officers are closely concerned with the rehabili- 
tation of prisoners as well as their supervision. 

WHAT WE CAN GIVE YOU 

Variety We have more than 100 
establishments, ranging through ‘closed’ 
prisons, ‘open’ prisons, remand centres, 
borstals and detention centres. Each bring 
their own variety of duties. 

Satisfaction Your personal influence canhelp 
tremendously in helping a prisoner make good. 

Choice After your training (on full pay), 
every effort will be made to appoint you to one 
of our establishments in the area of your choice. 

Specialist duties We need specialists too. 

If you're qualified in a particular trade, you 
might be able to carry on with it in the Prison 
Service—and get extra allowances! 


Ti 
I 


NAME. 


Prospects Pay starts at £14 a week, 
rising to £19.8.0. Because new prisons are 
being built and existing ones modernised, you'll 
have better chances than ever of getting on. 
Promotion is at present to Principal Officer, 
although a new intermediate grade of senior 
officer has been authorised, namely Chief Officer 
(pay rising to £31.19.6d a week). There are 
higher posts still in the Governor classes taking 
you up to £3,000 a year. 

Comradeship You'll enjoy the marvellous 
spirit of friendly comradeship within the 
Service. This is helped by plenty of good 
opportunities for sporting and social activities. 

Further details in brief FREE 
unfurnished accommodation or up to £3.7.6 a 
week allowance for married men (bachelors 
have furnished accommodation or £1.13.9 a 
week rent allowance). FULL pay while training. 
THREE weeks’ paid annual leave, plus 9 extra 
days. FREE uniform or cash allowance. FREE 
pensions and a cash sum when you retire. 


es ee ee ee eee 
HIS IS A SECURE JOB AS WELL—SO FIND OUT MORE, POST THIS COUPON TOOAY 

je send me, without obligation, your illustrated booklet about the life. pay and prospects | would enjoy in the Prison 
I ervice. | am aged between 21 and 44% (upper age limit 42 if no recent Service experience) and Sft. Gins. tall or over. 


| ADDRESS. 
Establishment Officer Prison Dept ( 


ue to: ), Home Office, Hepburn House, Marsham Street, London, S.W. 
ee eee ee es 
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Are You A Good Mixer ? 


Some notes on Re-settlement 
By B.R. 


Bricklaying likewise calls for good judgement 


I FIRST met him in 1933 when we reported to the R.A.F. Depot, Uxbridge, on 
appointment to Short Service Commissions. It was our first course, and it had as 
its aim to teach us to be Officers and Gentlemen. It took all of two weeks. 

It is surely something of which the old Air Ministry P Staff planners might 
justifiably be proud, that we met again recently, some thirty-four years later, for our 
last course. 

As you might expect in such well-ordered personnel plans, the last course aims to 
fit you for return to civil life. It takes twice as long as we were allowed for learning 
to be officers and gents, but in fact these Re-settlement courses are uniquely efficient. 
There is no “‘wastage’’; no one fails and is retained in the Service as unfit for return 
to civil life. Surprising, when you come to think about it. 

It is widely accepted—certainly in the Services—that officers, specially after staff 
training, are far more efficient at management than those who purport to exercise 
this function in civil life. There seemed to me therefore no point in doing a Business 
Familiarisation course, I elected instead to take the Household Maintenance course 
at No. 2 Re-settlement Centre at Aldershot. It turned out to be one of the best 
decisions I ever made. 
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About 199 men and 1 woman assembled in the Conference Hall on the first day. 
All ranks bent on doing all sorts of things; some to be trained as butchers, agricultural 
workers, house-painters and decorators, motor mechanics, carpenters, plasterers, 
etc., and finally about thirty of us for training as handymen via the Household 
Maintenance course. 


We split into two classes of 15, and looked at the programme; woodworking, 
glazing, plumbing, plastering, bricklaying, cement work, wall-papering, etc. 
Naturally in four weeks you can’t become expert in all these fields, but you do have 
a go at them all, and finish up confident of being able to tackle most jobs, and certain 
that with practice, proficiency would come. 


Some turned out to be better at the “‘wet” trades than the “dry”, and vice versa. 
For the wet trades you have to be a good mixer. Indeed if there is one quality you 
need above all others for success on the course as a whole it is the ability to mix. 
You must be able to judge consistency, or, put more simply, have a good eye for goo. 
Concrete must be just so, not too wet and not too dry; the same goes for plaster— 
best likened perhaps in its ideal state to a well-made mayonnaise—and a lot of other 
things like paint, french polish and putty. 


Of course, once you’ve made a goo, like plaster, you have to use it. To be precise 
you have to pick it up and get it on to your handboard held in the left hand, lift 
some thence with your trowel held in the right hand, and then transfer it from trowel 
to wall and make it STICK. Sounds easy doesn’t it? In fact, it all drops on to the 
floor, and into your boots. 


You might think that these traditional trades would be taught in the traditional 
manner, as the apprentice watched the craftsman for years, and made the tea. Not 
so at No. 2 Re-settlement Centre, where time is of the essence. The Functional 
Approach is adopted, and within an hour of arriving you are at it, DOING it— 
cutting wood, plastering or whatever. Then when you have a feel for it, the instructor 
will fill you in as to the why and how. This way you learn fast. 


Bricklaying likewise calls for good judgement of a goo-mortar in this case. Again 
you have to learn the magic motions of picking the stuff up and laying it down as a 
bed for the brick. Soon the professional touch comes with that little tap with the 
trowel to true up the brick. Mind you, you must use “devils” to set up a line to 
work to; and remember when pointing, ‘‘Perps first”. 


The terminology of the trades translates you to a new world. Have you ever 
looked at your Soffits? Perhaps you haven’t got any on your house. So much the 
worse; it is only a matter of time before the roof blows off. Specially in the plumbing 
mode do you have to learn the lingo. Did you know that your lavatory cistern, if 
fitted with a silencer, must have an anti-back-syphonage-hole? And what is the 
difference between a low-level suite and a close-coupled one? You don’t know— 
ah well, what about the Twin-Flush system, a real water-saving idea; press button 
A for small flush, and B for large. There is no known way of getting your money 
back. 
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There is no doubt that lavatory cisterns and all that goes with them are grossly 
neglected and mishandled today. The fault lies in failure to look at and maintain 
the system as a whole, from attic water tank to drains. Most people adopt a policy 
of waiting for a failure to occur—and as the appropriately dung-coloured precis 
points out, “‘all faults in cistern lead to overflowing”, whereas a little routine main- 
tenance and lubrication would avoid much bother and lead to years of satisfaction 
in use. One major-general who admittedly had the misfortune to live in the lowest 
village in England—lowest, in altitude you understand—said his lavatory cisterns 
overflowed regularly once a week. It was at this point in the course that my future 
became clear. Evidently there was a great national void here. I would fill it. I would 
continue my Service to Society by setting up in business as a Lavatory Systems Tuner. 

Unfortunately all good things come to an end. We assembled, wet and dry trades 
together, for a final wash-up in the Conference Hall. There were a few statistics to 
be compiled. Hands up those who already have a job to go to. Quite a lot of hands 
went up. I twiddled my thumbs. Those intending to work? Better not reveal my 
plan at this stage. I continued to twiddle. Don’t knows? Not for me that one. I 
knew all right; lavatory cisterns for me, that’s what. Finally a female voice from the 
back of the hall spoke out loud and clear, “I’m emigrating”. There was no space in 
the Stats form for that. We had made our contribution. 

The General said some well-chosen and sincerely felt words of appreciation of a 
first-class course given by a first-class team of instructors, and the Commandant got 
up to bid us farewell. I eyed the grand piano in the far corner of the hall, and 
looked at my old friend of thirty-four years service. Surely this would have been the 
time for the traditional end-of-term hymn. Lord dismiss us with Thy blessing... . 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 
THE WAY FORWARD 


A most interesting booklet has just been published by Rear-Admiral Sir Anthony 
Buzzard, on the historic background and lessons learnt from the recent Israeli - Arab 
War. It includes the causes behind the bitter antagonism between Jews and Arabs, 
the international involvement of other countries and his own views on how the 
present confrontation should be solved. 

This booklet provides interesting material for constructive debate, on what at 
present seems to be an insoluable problem; it might even stimulate some of our 
readers, who have other views, to contribute letters to the Editor of the Quarterly 
on this debateable subject. 

Copies of this small publication can be obtained from the Publications Depart- 
ment, British Council of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1., for 2/-. 
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Mobility plus—with British Hovercraft... 


BHC hovercraft offer new 
manoeuvrability to forces on the 
move in all parts of the world. 
Able to penetrate inland over 
beaches, marshland and other 
hazards impassable for conven- 
tional transport, the hovercraft is 
becoming a vital part of logistics 
support. 

Deep in the jungles of Borneo, the 
SR.N5 made its name as the 
world’s most experienced opera- 
tional military hovercraft. Speeding 
along twisting jungle-fringed rivers 
at speeds of 40 knots, oblivious to 


mud banks or floating debris, the 
hovercraft soon proved itself in- 
valuable for the rapid movement of 
men and supplies. Its ability to 
deliver 15 fully equipped troops or 
over 2 tons of freight, deep in 
difficult country in hours instead of 
days, made it ideally suited for a 
variety of vital roles—patrolling, 
trooping, supply carrying and 
medical evacuation. 

In the far north of Canada, and in 
Sweden, SR.N5S and SR.NG6 
machines have carried out exten- 
sive tests to confirm low 


temperature performance. These 7 
and 9 ton machines emerged from 
the trials as the successful key to 
communications in the frozen 
wastes, able to speed over snow 
and ice with ease, and providing 
defence forces with new mobility 
in a part of the world where 
travelling is a major operation. 
BHC hovercraft are spearheading 
a military breakthrough. The 7-ton 
SR.N5 and the 9-ton SR.N6 are 
in full production with the 40-ton 
BH.7 to follow shortly. 


BRITISH HOVERCRAFT - WORLD LEADERS IN THE HOVER TRANSPORT REVOLUTION 


british hovercraft corporation limited 
ENGLAND 
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Ohe Air Forces in 


Parliament 


By WING COMMANDER R. F. PEMBERTON, M.C., T.D., M.A., R.A.F. (Ret.) 


Defence 


i hice Debate on the Motion for Adjournment in the House of Commons on 27th 

November, 1967, was devoted to the subject of Defence. It was opened by 
Mr. Enoch Powell (Conservative Shadow Minister for Defence).! He began by 
referring to the £100 million reduction in the defence budget for 1968-69, which had 
been announced by the Chancellor of the Exchequer a week previously as part of the 
economies necessitated by the country’s financial crisis and the devaluation of the 
pound sterling. The Chancellor had said: ‘We are satisfied that the reduction of 
£100 million in the budget planned for next year can be made within the framework 
of the defence policies announced last summer . .. .”. Mr. Powell was anxious that 
the personnel of our armed forces, especially those overseas, should know as soon 
as possible how they stood in this matter. The Secretary of State for Defence (Mr. 
Denis Healey) had said, in a television interview during the previous week: “I am 
very concerned about this, and I am concerned to see that they suffer, at any rate, 
no more than their civilian colleagues in this country, and I am negotiating with the 
Chancellor about it at this moment.” 


Satisfied on this point, Mr. Powell proceeded to consider the probable effects of 
the cut, First, he understood that the Aldabra staging-post project was to be 
abandoned. That would not have much financial effect in 1968-69. Then there was 
the cancellation of the 15 American helicopters and the 8 Buccaneer aircraft, and 
the decision to omit from next year’s budget one year’s operation of the aircraft 
carrier Victorious. As to the latter, he pointed out that this “omission” would not, 
and could not, amount to anything like the total cost of a year’s operation of an air- 
craft carrier; because the entire crew (unless there was to be an accelerated run- 
down in naval manpower) must presumably continue in the Service, and manpower 
was obviously the major item in the budgetary cost of operating one of Her Majesty’s 
ships. These announced reductions, therefore, amounted to only about one-third of 
the £100 million cut proposed. How, he asked, were the other two-thirds to be made? 
They had not been told. 


Taking the probable consequences of the cut as a whole, he said that the 
Opposition regarded them very seriously. The Secretary of State himself clearly 


1, See Hansard, House of Commons, 27 Nov., 1967, cols. 43-170. 
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regarded them as serious. At a press conference he had said, according to The 
Guardian: ‘‘The forces are now to be working to closer margins, involving a risk 
that would normally be unacceptable”; and Mr. Powell repeated and emphasised the 
last eight words. The Secretary of State had excused himself (and the Government) 
for taking this “normally unacceptable risk” by declaring that there was then “no 
risk of general war in Europe and very little risk of major operations overseas.” The 
effects of the cuts would be felt in 1968-69 (not immediately), and it was rash to 
assume that peace would prevail during the next 16 months. 


How, asked Mr. Powell, did the Secretary of State reconcile his statement in the 
Defence White Paper of last July (1967) that our armed forces “though reduced 
in size, will be capable of meeting all the demands that may be made upon them” 
with his present admission of taking ‘‘a risk that would normally be unacceptable”? 
He urged that the House be told exactly what other reductions were to be made 
within the set limit of £100 million. He feared a further reduction in manpower after 
what had been announced in July, 1967, by which, over an 8-year period, the Royal 
Air Force alone was to be reduced by 22 per cent. He accused the Government of 
throwing overboard their policies which had been based on their own Defence 
Reviews of February 1966, February 1967, and July 1967. “In the heat of the de- 
valuation crisis,” he continued, “‘the Prime Minister, followed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer . . . . announced a cut of £100 million in defence expenditure and 
£100 million in civil expenditure.” But, as civil expenditure was four or five times 
the amount spent on defence, an equal cut on each was disproportionate. 


The Secretary of State for Defence (Mr. Denis Healey), replying, thanked Mr. 
Powell “for a speech of exceptional moderation as far as I have come to recognise his 
way of speaking’; and he proceeded to report progress in carrying out the decisions 
based on the July, 1967, Defence Review. He said that the Government’s policy of 
reducing the country’s commitments in the Far East (except Hong Kong) to an air- 
naval force in 1970-71 and the liquidation of our bases in Malaysia and Singapore 
had been approved by the Government of Malaysia. (He did not say that the Govern- 
ment of Singapore had approved.) 


He then dealt with the £100 million cut recently announced. This cut in defence 
expenditure, he said, was only part of the total cuts of £400 million in public 
expenditure, which were designed “to reduce domestic demand and to encourage 
new resources of men and materials to switch to the exporting industry.” In addition 
to the savings resulting from the cancellation of the TSR.2 and CVA.01 projects, 
there was already to be “‘a total reduction in the number of men and women working 
in and for the forces of 64,000 in the two years ending April, 1969.” Now he was 
asked to add another £100 million to these cuts. The new cuts, he said, would not 
affect the commitments we had acknowledged in July, 1967, nor the role, shape and 
size of the forces required to support them (My italics). To speed up the reduction 
of our forces in the Far East and in Germany would cost a great deal more, in build- 
ing homes for the men and their families in the United Kingdom, than the savings 
that would be effected overseas, so that would be unsound. “If we want to make 
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big savings in resources, we must make them on hardware.’ That was why the 
Chancellor had said that the cuts would involve the cancellation of certain pro- 
grammes, a reduction in research and development expenditure, certain building costs 
and a reduction in stocks.2 He could not, until the Estimates were completed, give 
full and precise details of all the cuts. 

Next year, he continued, would still be a bumper year for delivery of equipment 
to the Services, because an almost unprecedented amount of hardware would be 
coming into operational service in any case. “For example, the Navy will be getting 
two Leander frigates, a new patrol submarine, a new Polaris submarine, five support 
ships, and scores of marine service craft and fleet auxiliaries. The Fleet Air Arm will 
be getting new Buccaneers, its first Phantoms, as well as some helicopters, hundreds 
of new guided weapons, and torpedoes. The Army will be getting an enormous 
quantity of small arms, large deliveries of Swingfire, the new long-range anti-tank 
weapon, hundreds of new track vehicles, including the biggest annual delivery of 
Chieftains so far, and over 1,000 wheeled vehicles. The R.A.F. will be getting over 
half its Phantoms; it will be completing delivery of its Hercules and getting two more 
VC.10’s and hundreds of guided weapons.” 

The cuts would fall into three main groups. About £10 million of the £100 million 
would flow from unexpected delays in the development of equipment, e.g. that of a 
new combat aircraft to replace the cancelled AFVG, that of the Ferranti nav. /attack 
system, and that of the Rolls-Royce Spey engine for the Phantoms. The remaining 
£90 million would be in two large blocks. £60 million would be saved on numerous 
minor cuts and deferments which would “marginally and temporarily reduce the 
period for which we could sustain a major non-nuclear war against intensive 
sophisticated opposition.” In addition, some major projects would be cut out 
altogether. H.M.S. Victorious would be “‘phased out” and sold for scrap 18 months 
earlier than was planned, and the order for the last 8 Buccaneers would be cancelled. 
The Army would have to go without some new Chieftains and Swingfires, the new 
M2(B) bridge and some ‘C’ vehicles, as well as 15 Chinook heavy-lift helicopters. 
(The R.A.F, would be disappointed here because they were to fly them). The Aldabra 
staging-post project would be abandoned; and the westabout route to Singapore 
would be used instead of the southabout route, if the direct route were denied to us 
by the withdrawal of over-flying facilities. 

Concluding, Mr. Healey admitted again that these cuts involved ‘‘an element of 
risk’’ which he would have been reluctant to take in normal circumstances; but the 
circumstances were not normal, and he believed that the degree of risk was, in the 
current situation, acceptable. 


South Arabia 


« So we have evacuated Aden! ‘‘Scuttle’”’ is not too strong a word for this policy, 
particularly as it was premature in the sense that we came out a month before the 
planned date, which itself had been advanced at least twice. Mr. George Brown 


2. Hansard, House of Commons, 20 Nov., 1967, col. 937. 
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(Foreign Secretary) announced this in the House of Commons on 29th November, 
1967, saying, “I am now glad to tell the House that the withdrawal of British forces 
was successfully completed at noon today and that South Arabia will become 
independent at midnight local time, that is 9 p.m. our time tonight.’3 


H.M. Government is to be sincerely congratulated, as indeed it was by all parties 
in both Houses, on having accomplished the withdrawal peacefully and without any 
casualties. This was certainly due to good political relationships, to careful and co- 
ordinated tactical planning, and to the excellent discipline of all ranks and ratings 
concerned. The Government is also to be congratulated on finding, at the eleventh 
hour, someone to hand over to—nominally. The element of luck herein is apparent. 
What will happen now is anybody’s guess; but at least the responsibility will no longer 
be ours. We have withdrawn honourably and have, as usual, promised a subsidy— 
which was inevitable, seeing that much of Aden’s trade depended on our forces of 
occupation and that the new State has got to find its feet before it can stand alone. 
It is now called “The People’s Republic of Southern Yemen”; but when the 
Foreign Secretary was making his announcement in the House, there was no govern- 
ment in the new republic. It was assumed that one would be established. 


Mr. George Brown, who can say the right thing at the right time quite gracefully— 
when he likes—paid a well-earned compliment to all concerned in the withdrawal. 
He said: “I am sure the House would wish me to pay tribute to the devotion and 
courage of all those officials and civilians who, over many years and in the face of 
increasing difficulties, have sought to prepare South Arabia for independence. The 
Armed Forces, under the distinguished leadership of Admiral Sir Michael Le Fanu, 
deserve special recognition for the skill and forebearance with which they have 
carried out their exceedingly difficult task.” In reply to questions, he stated that part 
at any rate of the naval task force would be kept in the area for a time; and that, over 
the next six months, the promised financial aid would probably come to about £9 
million plus the £3 million to which we were already committed. 


Mr. Whitaker asked whether the Foreign Secretary, while accepting sincere con- 
gratulations ‘‘for the historic extraction of this country from an untenable position” 
would “‘make absolutely sure in future that we never face such a predicament in the 
Persian Gulf.” That, of course, is a crucial question. Are we to scuttle from Bahrein 
as we have scuttled from Aden? Without wishing to prejudge the issue, it is a 
possibility that must be considered. We are re-opening diplomatic relations with 
Egypt while we know that President Nasser, having won (more or less) over South 
Arabia, is now turning the heat on the Persian Gulf. Either we need to maintain a 
British presence in that area, or we do not. If we do, then let us maintain it! If we 
do not, then why are we increasing our garrison in Bahrein? It’s as simple as that. 


While the Foreign Secretary was speaking in the House of Commons, the same 
announcement was being made in the House of Lords by the Lord Privy Seal (the 
Earl of Longford) on behalf of the Government.* Lord Carrington took the oppor- 


3. See Hansard, House of Commons, 29 Nov., 1967, cols, 434-41 
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tunity of pointing out that we were not handing over to any properly constituted 
government (only to the apparently stronger faction). He continued: “I must say 
that I think it is a sad commentary that we are reduced . . . . to this sort of situation, 
when we have taken a pride over these past years in handing over our Colonies with 
law and order and a proper Constitution.” 


In reply to questions, the Lord Privy Seal said that no British forces would be 
remaining on the islands which were previously part of the British Colony of Aden. 
He understood that “‘they have been ceded”—“but”, he added, “‘the final arrange- 
ment has not been made as to whom they are ceded.”” No wonder Ear! Jellicoe inter- 
jected: ‘My Lords, that is one of the most astonishing statements I have ever heard 
in your Lordships’ House!” In fairness, however, it must be added that Lord Long- 
ford subsequently explained by saying, ‘‘an Act of Cession has been prepared, but a 
Government has to come into existence before it can be fully operative.” Quite 
Gilbertian! 


Postscript 


In view of the recent announcements of further reductions in defence expenditure 
and of the corresponding renunciations of our overseas commitments, the Editor has 
kindly allowed me extra space for further comment. 


It is seldom that a prophecy is fulfilled between the writing of it and its going to 
press. A few paragraphs above is implied the likelihood of our having soon to scuttle 
from Bahrein as we have already scuttled from Aden. (That was written six weeks 
ago.) Now it has been confirmed by an announcement in Parliament that we are to 
remove our military presence from the Persian Gulf by 1971. But that is not all. We 
are also to withdraw our troops from Malaysia and Singapore within the same period, 
in spite of protests from the latter’s charming Prime Minister. 


It is reasonable that we should withdraw, as gracefully as we can, from where we 
are not wanted; but we are still wanted—and welcomed—in Malaysia, in Singapore 
and in the Persian Gulf. And when Mr. Denis Healey announced the previous cuts in 
November last, he seemed to make it clear that they were the most that our forces— 
and commitments—could stand. Now we are faced with further reductions, including 
the cancellation of the F.111’s! The reasons for this unseemly haste in renouncing our 
responsibilities East of Suez are said to be financial. We cannot afford to honour them 
any longer. But it is possible that these savings in defence expenditure may result 
sooner or later in much greater losses in trade and commerce. And it is always on the 
cards that without adequate defence forces we may lose our freedom and our 
sovereignty. 


4. See Hansard, House of Lords, 29 Nov., 1967, cols, 117-126. 
5. Kamaran, Perim and the Kuria Muria Islands. 
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STRICTLY AN AIR FORCE OCCASION 


By MALCOLM MILES 


ves of the House of Lords branch of the Royal Air Forces Association 

recently gave a dinner in the Cholmondeley Room in the House of Lords in 
honour of the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir John Grandy, G.c.B., 
K.B.E., D.S.O. Their guests included members of the Air Force Board, Air Officers 
Commanding-in-Chief, representatives of the House of Commons branch and Officers 
of the Association. 


After dinner the Right Honourable the Earl of Selkirk, Chairman of the branch, 
welcomed the guests and said that the branch members looked back with great pride 
on their service with the Royal Air Force and were keenly interested in its future. 

In replying, the Chief of the Air Staff paid tribute to the splendid work done by 
the Royal Air Forces Association and expressed his appreciation of the opportunity 
which the Association had provided for him to speak to such a distinguished 
company. 

After he had outlined the present and future role of the Royal Air Force in 
general and of the various Commands, some of which were in the process of 
amalgamation, the Chief of the Air Staff assured their Lordships that although the 
Royal Air Force would be reduced in size in the future, it would remain a highly 
trained and professional Air Force second to none in its efficiency and capable of 
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fulfilling its role in either defence or offence not only in Europe but wherever it 
was needed. 


He then invited questions which was greatly appreciated by their Lordships and 
many questions ranging over a very wide area were dealt with by the Chief of the 
Air Staff, Mr. Merlyn Rees and other members of the Air Force Board. 


Air Chief Marshal Sir John Davis explained the great strides which had been 
made in training techniques which had enormously reduced the wastage rate, par- 
ticularly among those training as pilots. 


Air Marshal Sir Frederick Rosier answered questions concerning Fighter Com- 
mand and Air Marshal Sir Paul Holder spoke in answer to questions on Coastal 
Command. 


Questions of a more general nature were also answered by Air Marshal P. C. 
Fletcher, the Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, and Air Marshal Sir Peter Wykeham, 
Deputy Chief of the Air Staff. 

The atmosphere throughout the evening was one of informality and Lord Selkirk 
wound up the occasion by expressing the gratitude of all present to their distin- 
guished guests for their absorbing and interesting contributions to what had proved 
to be an inspiring discussion. 


NOTICE TO REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS 


We wish to bring our Postal Distribution List up-to-date. If your copies of this 
journal are at present being wrongly addressed we should be most grateful if you 
would send your present correct rank and address to: 


The Royal Air Forces Quarterly, 
43 Grove Park Road, 
London, W.4 
It would be appreciated if regular subscribers would notify the above when they 


change their address, which would prevent any possibility of their copies of the 
“ R.A. F. Quarterly ” going astray. 


A SERVICES INSURANCE SCHEME— 
WHY NOT? 


By Squapron Leaper G. A. Bere, R.A.F.(Retd.) 
(Associate of the Chartered Insurance Institute) 


N his article ‘The Service Widow’, in the Autumn, 1967, Royal Air Forces 
Quarterly, Flight Lieutenant Blundell quite rightly drew attention to the in- 
adequacy of the provisions which are made for the dependants of any Serviceman 
who should die whilst on the active list and made some very worthwhile suggestions. 
Although I feel that some of the points which he made may be open to argument, 
three main facts are clear: — 

(a) The present provisions are totally inadequate to provide the dependants of 
most deceased Serviceman with a basic subsistence income even when the 
State Pension is taken into consideration. 

(b) In this particular respect, the Serviceman is considerably worse-off than his 
civilian counterpart. Employees of most large firms—and of many smaller 
ones too—are covered by group life assurance schemes. The benefits and 
conditions vary but, in typical examples, the dependants of a deceased 
employee would receive a lump sum payment equal to one or two years 
wages. The qualifying waiting time before entry to such a scheme would 
be anything from 6 months to 2 years—far shorter than in the Service. 

(c) There is no reason whatsoever why, given goodwill and willingness on the 
part of the Government and insurance companies, a scheme on the general 
lines proposed by Fit. Lt. Blundell should not be instituted. 

The basic essentials of any group life assurance scheme are that it should be 
voluntary; simple and inexpensive to administer and should provide an adequate 
benefit at a reasonable cost. It must also be backed by substantial funds reserved 
for the purpose to meet any unexpectedly large number of claims and, in my opinion, 
should not only be financially self-supporting but should provide a reasonable margin 
of profit to build up reserve funds. 

Flight Lieutenant Blundell mentions the scheme provided for the United States 
Armed Services and we need look no further than this for a model of a suitable 
scheme for our own Forces. On enlistment, every U.S. Serviceman is automatically 
insured for a death benefit of 10,000 dollars unless he wishes to ‘opt out’. (Having 
‘opted out’ he is free to ‘opt in’ later on if he so wishes). As part of his induction 
procedure, he completes a form authorising the payment of a premium of 2 dollars 
a month by deduction from his pay and names the beneficiary to whom the benefit 
is to be paid in the event of his death. The premium and benefit are the same for all 
ranks and the cover remains in force throughout each man’s service career and for 
120 days after leaving. The scheme is arranged by the U.S. Government in conjunc- 
tion with American Life Assurance Companies by whom it is underwritten. The one 
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point which I have not been able to establish is whether the premiums are subsidised 
by a further payment from public funds but I feel certain that this must be the case 
as the premium rate of 0.24% of the Sum Assured is so low that the Companies 
would otherwise incur heavy underwriting losses. 


Fit. Lt. Blundell’s suggestion and the U.S. Armed Services practice of the same 
premium rate and the same sum assured for all members irrespective of rank is one 
with which few can disagree. The aim of any such scheme should be to provide 
a benefit which is adequate but which is not so large that it would discourage 
personal initiative by the Serviceman who wishes to make his own life assurance 
arrangements either to meet his special needs or as a means of saving. Temporary 
assurance of this type should be regarded as supplementary to and not as a sub- 
stitute for the more enduring and—from the investment aspect—far more worth- 
while Whole Life and Endowment types of assurance. 


How much cover should be provided by a Services Scheme? The, exact amount 
must be a matter for discussion but, whilst the sum of £8,000 has been proposed is 
not unreasonable, there are certain arguments in favour of a rather lower sum, 
say £4,000 or £5,000: -- 

(a) The cost of the premium for £8,000 cover, even with a substantial govern- 
ment subsidy could well deter less well paid members of the Services from 
joining the scheme. Applying the same premium rate as in the U.S. scheme, 
the cost of a £5,000 benefit would be £1 a month. 

(b) The benefit under the U.S. Armed Services scheme is approximately £4,000. 
Whilst I would not suggest that we should follow their scheme in every 
detail, a case for a similar benefit for our own Services would be more 
teadily arguable. 

(c) Under present legislation, estate duty is payable on estates exceeding £5,000. 
If the benefit were £5,000 or below, the life assurance could be arranged as 
a Trust in which event the payment could be made to the named beneficiary 
free of duty and without delay. 


Insurance is properly the business of insurance companies and, in those aspects 
of National Insurance in which a direct comparison can be made between State and 
commercial underwriting, it can easily be demonstrated that the companies can 
provide the same benefits at a lower cost—and make a profit for themselves as well! 
For this reason, I would suggest that any Services Life Assurance Scheme should be 
arranged with and underwritten by Life Assurance Companies who have the 
expertise, organisation and funds to do so. It would basically be the same as any 
other Group Life Assurance scheme and could be administered in a similar way. 
The employee’s (in this case the Serviceman’s) contribution would be collected by 
deduction from his pay by his employer, the Government. The Government would 
then pass the premiums plus their own contribution to the Insurance Companies who 
would underwrite the scheme. Claims would be notified by the Government to the 
Companies who would pay the benefit either direct or through the Government to 
the Serviceman’s named beneficiaries. 
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There are, admittedly, one or two difficulties, but these are not insuperable. 
The magnitude of a scheme which, it is hoped, would include most of the 
Armed Forces would be such that any single Life Assurance Company might 
be reluctant to underwrite it. There is no reason, however, why it should 
not be underwritten by a consortium of Life Assurance Companies in a similar 
way in which many large commercial fire and accident risks are shared. The 
Companies may — and from my discussions with them almost certainly would — 
raise the point that a higher premium should be paid in respect of aircrew. They 
may well be justified in doing so, but this need make no difference to the flat 
premium /flat benefit principle. Instead of refunding the additional premium payable 
by aircrew for the inclusion of Service flying risks, the premiums paid to the Com- 
panies could be additionally subsidised by the Government to cover this extra risk. 
The present system of refunding flying pay loadings would no longer apply to new 
policies taken out after the scheme has been introduced but should, I suggest, con- 
tinue to apply for a limited period to existing policies so that aircrew who have had 
the prudence to cover themselves in this way would not be penalised. 

The suggestion has been made that a voluntary scheme of this nature would result 
in selection against the Companies; that a preponderance of older men would join and 
that the younger men would “‘opt out’. This, in my view, is not valid, The career 
and age structure of the Services is such that a high proportion of the younger men, 
many of whom are married, would welcome the protection that the scheme would 
offer and would “‘opt in’’. 

As I have already indicated, it would certainly be necessary for the Government 
to make an “‘employer’s contribution” to bring the premium rate up to an economical 
level. Before they would be prepared to do so, they would almost certainly look for 
a “quid pro quo” by means of which savings could be made in their current 
expenditure on Forces Family Pensions and Gratuities. I would certainly not suggest 
that the benefits of the scheme should take the place of Forces Family Pensions— 
these are already quite inadequate and in need of improvement. There should, how- 
ever, be no objection to the funds at present allocated for the payment of death 
gratuities being applied towards the Government subsidy. 

As a preliminary measure, I would suggest that a Committee of reareseitatives 
from each Service, from the Government departments concerned and from the Life 
Offices Association, should be appointed to examine the implications of introducing 
a Services Life Assurance Scheme and to make recommendations. If the United 
States Services would be willing for one of their members who is conversant with 
their scheme to attend in an advisory capacity, his assistance would undoubtedly 
prove invaluable. There would, of course, be a great deal of detail regarding costing 
and administration to be worked out afterwards but I am convinced that, given good- 
will and understanding on the part of all concerned, a simple, effective and most 
welcome scheme could be prepared and introduced. 

Fit. Lt. Blundell has already listed the comprehensive advantages which would 
accrue if a Services Life Assurance Scheme were introduced. These are incontro- 
vertible and we can only hope that the seed which he has sown in his article will 
eventually bear fruit. 
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BRIEF CAREER NOTES OF 
AUTHORS 


Air Vice-Marshal Christopher Neil Foxley-Norris, 
C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E., M.A., was born at Birkenhead 
in 1917 and educated at Winchester and Trinity 
College, Oxford. During 1940-41 he flew Lysanders 
with No. 13 Squadron, and Hurricanes with 3 and 615 
Squadrons. From 1943 until the end of the war he 
flew on anti-shipping operations. After the war he 
served in Germany and in 1948 was commanding 
Oxford UAS. From 1953 to 1956 he served on the 
planning staff of FEAF and between 1956 and 1960 
he was on planning duties at HQ Fighter Command 
and commanded the fighter stations at Stradishall and 
West Malling. In 1961 he became Director of 
Organisation and Administrative Plans at Air 
Ministry and in 1963 was appointed ACDS (General). 
From 1964-1967 he commanded 224 Group in FEAF 
during the period of Indonesian “confrontation ”. 
He has been Director-General of R.A.F. Organisation 
at MOD since April, 1967. He has been appointed 
as C-in-C, R.A.F., Germany, with the rank of Air Marshal, as from July, 1968, and as 
Commander, 2nd Allied Tactical Air Force, N.A.T.O. 


Major P. H. Courtenay 


Paul Courtenay was born in 1934. He was educated 
at Malvern and was commissioned from the RMA 
Sandhurst in 1954 into the Royal Sussex Regiment. 
He joined its Ist Battalion in Germany, and stayed 
with it for six years, travelling with it for tours in 
Korea, Gibraltar and Cyrenaica. When the battalion 
eventually came home he did the pilot's course at 
Middle Wallop, and was seconded to the Army Air 
Corps for a three year flying tour. 1961 and 1962 was 
spent flying in Kenya, during which time he also 
commanded detachments in Kuwait, Uganda and 
Zanzibar. In 1963 he went to Cyprus and took com- 
mand of the first infantry Air Platoon, that of the 
Rifle Brigade. His flying tour over, he rejoined Ist 
Royal Sussex as Adjutant. By this time the battalion 
was in Malta and after a year there he went with it to 
Aden. He was a student at the Staff College, Camber- 
ley, in 1966 and is now on the staff of Headquarters Army Aviation as Deputy Assistant 
Adjutant-General. He is now in the Queen’s Regiment, into which the Royal Sussex was 
absorbed at the end of 1966, and expects to rejoin 3rd Queen’s (Royal Sussex) in Germany 
during 1969 as a company commander. His main claim to aeronautical fame is as Amy 
Johnson’s godson. 
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Air Vice-Marshal Wilfred Carter, C.B., D.S.O., 
R.A.F. (Retd.), was the first graduate of the R.A.F. 
Administrative Apprentices School to attain air rank. 
He joined the R.A.F. in 1929 and on qualifying as a 
pilot in 1935, served with Nos. 218 and 21 Squadrons. 
In 1939-40 he flew Blenheims with Nos. 21 and 107 
Squadrons on daylight raids, including attacks on the 
Maastricht Bridges in Holland. 1941-42 was Flying 
Instructor at No. 13 O.T.U. 1942-43, Commanded 
and flew on operations with No. 10 (Heavy Bomber) 
Squadron. 1943-44 was Wing Commander Operations, 
4 Group. 1944 Commanded and flew on operations 
with No. 640 (Halifax) Squadron. 1945-48, after 
Arab studies and Intelligence duties, became Air 
Adviser in the Lebanon. He qualified at the Joint 
Services Staff College and in 1954-55 was in the 
Cabinet Secretariat; until appointed to Command 
R.A-F. Ternhill, in 1956. In 1958 was Senior Director 
and Commandant J.S.S.C., until becoming Assistant 
Chief of Staff (Plans and Operations) Central Treaty Organisation, Ankara. 1963 was appointed 
Assistant Commandant R.A.F. Staff College, Bracknell. From 1965, until his retirement at the 
end of 1967, was Air Officer in Charge of Administration, H.Q. Bomber Command. 


For many years he has been a regular contributor of leading articles to the Royal Air Forces 
Quarterly. We wish him every success in his new life in Australia. 


(His article in this number was awarded Ist Prize in the 1967 Gordon Shephard 
Memorial Prize Essay Competition, which he has previously won on several occasions). 


Wing Commander G. Clarke, M.A., R.A.F. 


Wing Commander Clarke graduated from Cambridge University and entered the Royal Air 
Force in 1951. In addition to flying appointments, he has served as a guided weapons 
specialist at the R.A.F. Flying College and as personal staff officer to ACAS (OR). He has just 
completed 24 years as a member of the directing staff at the staff college at Bracknell, the last 
of which he spent as a member of the 1969 Committee which determined the syllabus for the 
merger of the two staff colleges in 1970. 


CAREER NOTES OF OTHER AUTHORS 
The brief career notes of the undermention authors, who have contributed further articles 
to this number of the R.A.F. QUARTERLY, were previously published in:— 
SUMMER NUMBER, 1967; Vol. 7. No. 2 
Air Marshal Sir R. Saundby, K.C.B., K.B.E., M.C., D.F.C., A.F.C., D.L. 
Wing Commander R. F. Pemberton, M.C., T.D., M.A., R.A.F. (Retd.). 
AUTUMN NUMBER, 1967; Vol. 7. No. 3 


Air Vice-Marshal E. J. Kingston-McCloughry, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., M.A., 
R.AF. (Retd.). 
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AIR OFFICERS APPOINTMENTS 


Among Air Officers’ appointments announced by the Ministry of Defence (Air) 
are the following: 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE — AIR FORCE DEPARTMENT 


August, 1968. AIR MARSHAL SIR THOMAS PRICKETT, K.C.B., D.S.O., D.F.C., as 
Air Member for Supply and Organisation. 

March, 1968. AIR VICE-MARSHAL A, HUMPHREY, C.B., O.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., aS 
Air Member for Personnel. 

August, 1967. AIR VICE-MaARSHAL J. F. POWELL, 0.B.E., M.A., aS Director of 
R.A.F. Educational Services. 

April, 1968. AIR VICE-MarRSHAL B. P. T. HORSLEY, C.B.E., M.V.O., A.F.C., aS 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff (Operations). 

January, 1968. AIR CoMMopoRE G. N. BLAKE, M.B.E., B.SC., as Director of 
Movements. 

January, 1968. Air Commopore G. P. S. THOMAS, 0.B.E., as Director of Equip- 
ment Policy. 

January, 1968. AiR ComMMoDORE B. G. DICKINSON, 0.B.E., as Director of 
Equipment (2) R.A.F. 

December, 1967. AiR Commopore J. O. GALE, as Director of Motor Transport 
and Marine Craft R.A.F. 


October, 1967. MONSIGNOR MICHAEL O’BRIEN, as Principal Chaplain, R.A.F. 


R.A.F. AIR SUPPORT COMMAND 


August, 1968. AIR MARSHAL L. Mac. D. HODGES, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., as 
Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 

February, 1968. AiR VICE-MaRSHAL A. D. FRANK, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., B.A., 
as Senior Air Staff Officer. 


R.A.F. STRIKE COMMAND 


April, 1968. AiR CHIEF MARSHAL SiR WALLACE KYLE, G.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., 
D.F.C., A.D.C., as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief. 

April, 1968. Air VICE-MarsHal D. G. SMALLWOOD, C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
as Senior Air Staff Officer. 

April, 1968. Air VICE-MarSHAL W. D. Disprey, C.B.E., A.E.C., as Command 
Engineer Officer. 

April, 1968. Air VICE-MarSHAL J. BARRACLOUGH, C.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C., as Ait 
Officer in Charge Administration. 

January, 1968. Air Commopore D. E. HAWKINS, C.B.E., D.F.C., to Command 


R.A.F. Station, Lyneham. 
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FLYING TRAINING COMMAND 


December, 1967. AIR VicE-MARSHAL H. BurTON, C.B.E., D.S.O., as Air Officer 
Commanding No. 23 Group. 


No. 1 SCHOOL OF TECHNICAL TRAINING 


November, 1967. AiR ComMoporE H. P. CONNOLLY, C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., A.F.M., 
A.D.C., as Commandant. 


AIRCREW TRAINING CENTRE 
November, 1967. Arr Commopore T. P. SEYMOUR, C.B.E., as Commandant. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE COLLEGE 


January, 1968. AIR VICE-MaRSHAL M. D. Lyng, A.F.c., as Senior R.A.F. 
Instructor. 


N.A.T.O. 
March, 1968. AIR CHIEF MARSHAL Sir Davip LEE, K.B.E., C.B., aS British 


Military Representative, N.A.T.O., Military Committee. 


WASHINGTON, U.S.A. 


November, 1967. AiR VICE-MARSHAL D. CROWLEY-MILLING, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., 
as Commander R.A.F. Staff and Principal Air Attaché. 


NEAR EAST AIR FORCE 


January, 1968. AiR ComMMoporeE D. TROTMAN, A.F.C., as Air Officer in Charge 
Administration R.A.F., Cyprus. 


GERMANY 


November, 1967. AIR CoMMoporE J. E. M. MouLp, C.B.E., as Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Second Allied Tactical Air Force. 


RETIREMENTS 


AIR MARSHAL SIR CHARLES BROUGHTON, K.B.E., C.B. 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL E. KNOWLES, C.B., C.B.E., B.SC., F.R.AE.S. 
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Book Reviews 


Aircraft of the R.A.F. since 1918, by Owen Thetford (Putnam and Co., Ltd., London; 611 pp.; 
fully illustrated; 84s.). 

This new and completely revised edition of Owen Thetford’s history of R.A.F. aircraft has 
been produced to mark the Golden Jubilee of the service on Ist April, 1968. It is a jubilee that 
few of those who respect and believe in the Royal Air Force will be able to celebrate un- 
reservedly after a decade of costly mistakes by the defence ministers of successive governments. 
The book can, however, be recommended unreservedly as something that will give unlimited 
pleasure to such people. 

Unless Britain gets soon a government that regards the United Kingdom as potentially a 
greater source of sound moral and military leadership than North Vietnam or Albania, Aircraft 
of the R.A.F. since 1918 may tum out to be a complete, definitive record of all Royal Air Force 
aeroplanes and guided missiles, because there won't be any more. Indeed, it is already over- 
complete, as its author was still willing to trust the word of our government that it would 
honour commitments that made the “swing-wing” F-111 an essential weapon in our armoury. 
In the few weeks since the book went to press, the word has been broken and the order can- 
celled. The same is true of the Chinook helicopter, illustrated on page 534 and cancelled at a 
cost of £24 million within weeks, almost days, of the order being signed. 

If the tens, or even hundreds of millions of pounds thrown away on defence ministers’ 
dabblings with such aircraft, the Blue Streak and Skybolt missiles, and all the rest of the can- 
celled weapons, had been put into a realistic, firm programme, this book would have been able 
to feature on its cover the first squadron of in-service TSR.2’s—the aircraft of which the F-111 
was never more than a pale shadow. 

How much further will the “ten little nigger boys” game be carried? We seem to be about at 
the “then there were three” verse, with the Jaguar, Harrier and Nimrod still foreseen as 
future equipment tailored more or less to R.A.F. requirements. All these are covered in this 
book, and it is reasonable to expect that we might see them in service one day, even if by then 
we have pulled out of so many places and been barred from so many others that they will need 
only to protect Hampstead Heath and Hadrian’s Wall and keep the Serpentine free from 
Chinese submarines. 

By contrast with all this, how proud one feels on seeing in Mr. Thetford’s book the aircraft 
that helped to win two great wars in the air, and to keep the peace in the other years during 
which they served. Here is the Handley Page 0/400 which enabled the Independent Force to 
Prove the deterrent potential of strategic bombing in 1918. Here, too, are the D.H.9A, Vernon 
and Bristol Fighter which showed in the 1920’s that air control could help stamp out traditional 
feuding in undeveloped areas at negligible cost in death and destruction as well as financially. 

The great aircraft of World War II are paraded before us in numbers that have long become 
a thing of the past—Hurrican, Spitfire, Wellington, Lancaster, Halifax, Sunderland: names 
still able to stir up a feeling of pride and gratitude to the service that, more than any other 
built up Britain to a pinnacle of prestige and respect in 1945 that was to be thrown away and 
replaced by hatred and pity within months afterwards. Nor should we forget the Mustang 
which, with its Rolls-Royce engine, showed the American industry how to build real fighters, 
and the other U.S. types bought in such numbers that the U.S.A. could afford to build up an 
aircraft industry big enough to swamp Japan militarily and, later, the rest of the non-Communist 
world (except France) economically. 

Mr. Thetford’s facts are impeccable and the illustrations chosen with immense care. Few 
are manufacturer’s pictures. Instead, the majority of aircraft illustrated are production models, 
complete with squadron insignia, which adds greatly to the value of the book. 


In this, Aircraft of the R.A.F. since 1918 is but typical of all the volumes that make up the 
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Aircraft Library published by Putnam. This seems a suitable opportunity to pay tribute to 
this British publishing house for all that it has done to raise the standard of aviation history 
in recent years. By commissioning a long and still-growing family of costly, but exhaustive 
books from established and reliable authors, it has filled a library shelf, literally, with books 
that no serious aviation journalist, student, company or organisation can be without. 

The Putnam books fall basically into four groups. That to which the R.A.F. book belongs 
also includes similar works on British Naval Aircraft since 1912, The British Bomber since 
1914, The British Fighter since 1912, German Aircraft of the First World War, U.S. Military 
Aircraft since 1909 and The German Giants (ultra-heavy bombers of 1914-18). 

Group two is concerned with aircraft manufactured by individual companies, each type 
being described in greater depth than is possible in the more general books. Manufacturers 
whose products have been covered to date include Avro, Boeing, Bristol, de Havilland, Fokker, 
Hawker and Short Brothers, with several more in the mill. 

The third group, devoted to commercial aviation, includes The World's Airliners, The 
Modern Airliner, British Civil Aircraft 1919-1959 (two volumes), European Transport Aircraft 
since 1910 and Annals of British and Commonwealth Air Transport 1919-60. 

Finally, in group four, comes a series of books of wider scope, but no less comprehensive or 
valuable in content. They include Aeromarine Origins, British Aircraft 1809-1914, British 
Flying Boats 1909-1952 and British Aviation 1903-1914—the Pioneer Years. 

Many of these books have been reviewed in Royal Air Forces Quarterly, and Putnam’s 
latest book list makes it clear that there will be many more to delight us in the years ahead. 
Printed on art paper, with hundreds of half-tone illustrations and three-view line drawings of all 
the more important types, these books must inevitably be fairly high-priced. Every one is superb 
value for money, which is more than one can say about the R.A.F.’s re-equipment programme 
for the past ten years—but that’s where we came in. J.W.R.T. 


A Directory and Nomenclature of the First Aeroplanes 1809 to 1909, by Charles H. Gibbs- 

Smith (Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, London; 120 pp.; illustrated; 27s. 6d.). 

Back in 1909, Monsieur A. Dumas produced a remarkable book entitled Ceux qui ont volé et 
leur appareils. He described it as “in a sense, the stud book of flying machines, in the same 
ways as the English—a practical people—have established for their race-horses. It is the golden 
book of our aerial thoroughbreds.” 

Practical we might have been in those days, but our practicability did not extend to aero- 
planing. One section of Mr. Gibb-Smith’s book lists and illustrates all those aircraft which, up 
to August, 1909, had attained a flight duration of half an hour or more. Of the total of 23, 
nine are American in origin (eight Wrights, one Curtiss) and the remainder French (six Voisins, 
three Henry Farmans, two Antoinettes and three Blériots). 

By comparison with the early book by Dumas, this one is, as might be expected, far more 
detailed, comprehensive and accurate, with appended lists of those aircraft and engines which 
survive; the first aerodromes, aviation meetings and flying schools (1904-9) and the first fatalities 
(1809-1909). Its author has reached back some eighty years further, to Cayley’s No. | glider 
of 1809, which carried a man or boy for a few yards. Each aircraft is described briefly, with a 
note on its relative importance as a milestone in flying history, where appropriate. 

Their makers seldom gave them any kind of nomenclature, and a primary object of this 
book is to allocate such designations in the hope that they might be accepted as standard. 
This is an excellent idea which, if adopted by all historians, will enable future students of 
aviation to pass from one historical book to another with the virtual certainty of knowing 
which aircraft is being described in a particular passage. The reviewer, for one, will follow 
with grateful thanks the suggestions of Mr. Gibbs-Smith, whose tireless research has done so 
much to ensure the soundness of most current historical writings on the pioneer days of flying. 

J.W.R.T. 
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Since its first appearance in 1957, 
Aircratt of the RAF has been pub- 
lished in four editions and has 
become widely recognised as the 
standard work of reference on its 
subject. It is therefore fitting that this 
completely revised, enlarged and up- 
to-date edition is timed for the 50th 
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‘An outstanding contribution to aero- 
nautical history.’ Aero Modeller 
83” x 53” 611 pages 436 photos 
210 3-view drawings 84s. 


CORO EN ROUBHER EDITION 


Owen Thetford 


Squadron Histories 

since 1912 

PETER LEWIS 

The second edition of this unique and 
widely-acclaimed volume contains 
histories of all Royal Flying Corps, 
Royal Naval Air Service and Royal Air 
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83” x 54” 232 pages colour plates 
June publication 50s. 


The British Fighter 
since 1912 
PETER LEWIS 
‘This is the first of a new kind of 
aviation history of all British aircraft 
types dedicated to one specific role 

. a fascinating study, which brings 
together under one cover a vast array 
of facts and figures. The British 
Fighter deserves a place in any list of 
“required reading” for students of 
aviation and reflects a degree of 
original research effort that others 
should emulate.’ 

Flying Review International 

83” x 54” 416 pages 306 photos 
103 3-view drawings 2nd edition 63s. 


Write for your free illustrated brochure of new and forthcoming titles in this famous 


series of aeronautical books. 


Putnam and Co. Ltd. Dept. D.M., 9 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 


Airman’s Song Book, Edited by C. H. Ward-Jackson and Leighton Lucas (W. Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh and London; 265 pp.; 36s. net). 

This contains 200 well-known and not so well-known songs by, for and about airmen, from 
1912 to the present day. 

It begins with the traditional and most well-known of all “The Bold Aviator Lay Dying” 
(1912), followed by 72 songs of the First World War, 32 of 1918-1939, 74 of the Second World 
War, 14 of the Parachute Regiment and 7 of 1945-1967. 

In this 50th Anniversary Year of the Royal Air Force, some of these songs will arouse many 
nostalgic memories (with possibly other unprintable versions of the lyrics) among the Royal 
Flying Corps founder members of the R.A.F. Included are the musical scores of 50 of these 
songs. 

When airmen forgather at reunions or mess parties, stimulated by good food and a glass or 
two of that which produces an urge to brighten the conviviality by a song, these jaunty and 
boastful refrains, some relentlessly ironic of authority, will be sung as long as there is an air 
force. What an opportunity this book provides for producing song sheets for such occasions. 

At the beginning of each section are evocative illustrations of the period covered. We should 
be grateful to the authors for providing for posterity a record of these unusual songs. 

Since the birth of flying 60 years ago curious words have been in common use among airmen, 
but as only a few of these can be found in a modern dictionary, at the end of this book there is 
a valuable Glossary of Terms for the uninitiated. AHS. 


Flying Tales from “Blackwood” (Second Series) (W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh & London; 

290 pp.; 18s. net). 

Republished are sixteen of the best flying stories which have been published in “BLACK- 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE” during the last fourteen years. 

Among the authors are several well-known names in the R.A.F. such as Air Vice-Marshals 
T. C. Traill, A. G. Dudgeon, H. H. Brookes and M. L. Lyne; Group Captain K. P. Smales, 
Squadron Leader J. Gladstone and Flight Lieutenant Tony Smythe. 

Everyone enjoys adventure stories, particularly if well told; none can be more exciting than 
those about flying, whether in peace or war. Many known and unknown risks have confronted 
all airmen, accounts of those who have survived by their skill and courage make fascinating 
reading. All such adventure stories justly maintain the prestige of our airmen. This second 
series of “Flying Tales” recounts flying incidents involving grave and anxious moments, told 
in the traditional R.A.F. light-hearted style. They include ballooning, parachuting, glider- 
flying, memorable “prangs” and forced landings, cloud flying, Canberra cruises to South 
America and the North Pole, an air-race from London to Paris, battle-flights in jet fighters and 
freight-flying on skis in the Swiss Alps. 

This book is a most welcome addition to the collection of other books about flying published 
by “Blackwood’s”. AHS. 


Veteran and Vintage Aircraft, by Leslie Hunt (obtainable from the author, at 90 Woodside, 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex; 157 pp.; fully illustrated; price to U.K. customers 26s. 3d., including 
unsealed postage, or 27s. 6d. with sealed postage). 

What historical aircraft would one see in the unlikely event of being invited to the Air 
Forces’ Red Banner Academy at Monino, 30 miles from Moscow? Where can one see a 
genuine Antoinette monoplane nowadays? How many veteran and vintage aircraft still sur- 
vive, exclusive of replicas? 

The answers to these questions, and thousands more. can be found only in this book, which 
represents the distillation of countless hours of research by Leslie Hunt, acknowledged “King 
of V. & V. Aircraft”, not to mention the £3,000 printing bill that its production entailed. 

Why does Mr. Hunt put so much time and money into what would appear to be only a 
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hobby? This particular answer can be found right at the front of the book. Its more modest 
paperback first edition raised a sum of £600 for “Trueloves” School for physically-handicapped 
boys, Ingatestone, Essex. If the present book makes a profit, the money will be used for the 
purchase or restoration of worthwhile V. and V. aeroplanes. 

Few authors are so dedicated and unselfish as Mr. Hunt, and one hopes that his book will 
prove a financial success for this reason alone. But a person who buys it is being helpful to 
himself as well as to a charitable cause. No fewer than 3,350 aeroplanes, airships, balloons, 
gliders, spacecraft, missiles and replicas are listed, covering 1,025 types in 66 countries. The 
500 illustrations cover as wide a selection as could be made within the author's financial 
resources. 

It might surprise airline passengers who fly in DC-3 Dakotas, throughout the world, to find 
that some aircraft of this type are maintained as “vintage” showpieces. This is, however, a 
tribute to the aircraft’s durability and qualities rather than an anachronism. The first DC-3 
flew on a date nearer to that of the Wright brothers’ first flight than to the present day! It is, 
nevertheless, difficult to think of it as a predecessor of most of the veterans of World War II. 

Perhaps the abiding thoughts in one’s mind after glancing through Veteran and Vintage 
Aircraft are pleasure that so many of the significant aircraft of history still exist and thankful- 
ness to those responsible for their preservation. If the profits from it add even one or two types 
to the list, future generations will have additional cause to be grateful to Mr. Hunt. J.W.R.T. 


Kites, an Historical Survey, by Clive Hart (Faber & Faber, London; 196 pp.; fully illustrated; 

703.). 

One of the more attractive items in the top ten of pop music at the time of writing is a 
pseudo-Chinese number entitled “Kites”. It tells how the troubador gladdens the heart of his 
lady-love by flying a yellow kite by her window when there is no moon and goes on to sprinkle 
rice-paper stars in her heaven when there are no stars. All of this may seem highly romantic 
nonsense; but a glance at Mr. Hart’s fine historical survey of kites will show that they have been 
used at times for far more improbable duties. 

In his foreword, Charles Gibbs-Smith refers to some of these when he comments: “as the 
variety of its uses comes under historical scrutiny, we find kites being employed for military 
signalling, and—fitted with flutes—for frightening the life out of superstitious enemies cowering 
in their tents; as aids to oriental fishermen, when their hooks are suspended from above and 
no tell-tale shadows are thrown upon the water; as transports for airborne firework displays; 
as probers of clouds for the secrets of lightning; as aerial tugs to haul horseless carriages across 
land, and boats across water; as flying observation posts for the soldier in battle; and as savers 
of life in the last war when they raised the radio aerials from the life-rafts of aircrews adrift 
at sea.” 

How surprising it is that, until now, nobody has written a really authoritative history of 
these fascinating, and often colourful devices, in the English language. Mr. Hart has remedied 
the omission with a book full of interest. 

Quite apart from the the age of Chinese kiting (more than 2,500 years), one cannot help 
being impressed by the ingenuity of the oriental designers. The shapes are so varied that one 
wonders anew why the scientifically-designed kites bought by one’s own son invariably failed 
to fly properly in even a healthy wind. Some of the far eastern variety are not only shaped like 
men but have been big enough to carry men! As we know, this idea was resurrected at Fam- 
borough as an alternative to kite balloons early this century, and one of the illustrations to this 
book shows a cheerful character, with only his sit-me-down inside what looks like a laundry 
basket, about to be elevated by a set of Baden-Powell's kites. 

From the similar kites of S. F. Cody, Farnborough’s instructor in kiting, was developed 
British Army Aeroplane No. 1, the first powered areoplane to fly in the U.K. This 
reminds us that during all the centuries in which men tried to fly on flapping wings and 
succeeded in becoming airborne unsatisfactorily in balloons, they held the real key to flying in 
their hands every time they played with “toy” kites. To which we can only add: “Some toy!” 

J.W.R.T. 
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Jane’s All The World’s Aircraft—1967-68. Edited and compiled by John W. R. Taylor, 
F.R.Hist., A.R.Ae.S. (Sampson Low, Marston & Co., London; 613 pp.; plus Index and Fore- 
word; fully illustrated; £8 8s. Od. net; or if the new publication “Jane’s Surface Skimmer 
Systems” also purchased £9 9s. Od. inclusive). 

The vital statistics of this new edition break many earlier records. It is larger and better 
than ever. Although Surface Skimmer Systems have been extracted and now published in 
a separate new volume, “Jane's” 1967-68 edition has 56 more pages than last year; 900,000 
words (a record); nearly 800 new illustrations (another record) and circulates throughout 113 
countries. Every one of the 613 pages is filled with illustrations, line drawings and full detailed 
descriptions. 

The Editor’s Foreword contains a most interesting and thought provoking summary of all 
the events of major importance in the aerospace field during the past year; the international 
situation as affected by the various nations present air power and possible developments in this 
respect in the future. 

As always it is right up-to-date. This year it has photographs of Soviet intercontinental 
missiles that were unknown until paraded through Moscow, November 7th, 1967; only three 
weeks before this edition was published. 

The E-266 aircraft which has established a series of outstanding international speed (Mach 
2.8) and height records, usually carrying a two-ton payload, in recent weeks, is identified 
positively in “Jane’s”, for the first time, as the MiG-23. Details and photographs show it to be 
by far the most formidable tactical aircraft yet developed in the Soviet Union—the first com- 
parable in every way with its best Western counterparts. The whole of the Soviet sections are 
of unprecedented interest. They describe and illustrate all the new types, with some photo- 
graphs never before published in the West. 

Following the capture of several types of Soviet guided missiles by Israeli forces in the June 
war, these weapons are described in comprehensive detail. 

Any type of Drones, Sailplanes, Guided Missiles and Space Vehicles or Aero Engines can 
be easily located from the comprehensive Index. In the Aircraft section alone there are 1,882 
types of aircraft which are covered in the 1967-68 edition and a further 3,118 types are included 
showing which of the preceeding ten volumes contains details concerning them. 

The changes in the Aircraft, Drones, Sailplanes, Guided Missiles and Space Vehicles and 
Aero Engines of all nations is so swift and the technological advance so rapid nowadays, that 
to keep abreast with these changes it is essential that the most recent issue of JANE’S ALL THE 
WORLD'S AIRCRAFT should be on every reference bookshelf; as there is no other reference 
book comparable to its standard, up-to-date content and comprehensive coverage. A.H.S. 


Jane’s Surface Skimmer Systems—1967-68. Compiled and edited by Roy McLeavy with Fore- 
word by The Rt. Hon. Anthony Wedgwood-Benn, Minister of Technology (Samson Low & 
Marston, London; 136 pp.; 166 illustrations; 177 line drawings; book is 8}” x 124”; 42s, net). 
It is enlightening to discover in this book how this new method of travelling, which was 

pioneered by Christopher Cockerell in 1950, has been taken-up and developed by various 

aations of the world and now progresses with a speed reminiscent of the earlier development 
of aviation. 

In comparison with other nations, Britain seems to have concentrated her research and 
development upon Hovercraft and is certainly lagging behind in hydrofoil boats. The Daily 
Telegraph of 10th January drew attention to this when disclosing Soviet plans to demonstrate 
on the Thames at Westminster hydrofoil boats offered for £2,500 (half their production cost) 
at which time we were only then forming an advisory committee for our Government to decide 
whether to encourage hydrofoil research. 


The author has now produced an excellent book, the first of its kind describing and 
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illustrating every kind of international commercial and military air cushion vehicles. It includes 
all forms of craft or load carriers of the British Commonwealth and ten foreign nations which 
skim across land or sea at interface level and intricate machinery and systems that set them in 
motion. These are conveniently grouped under the different countries under the following 
sections : 


Air Cushion Section 


Progress report. Manufacturers and Designers. Air cushion-assisted load carriers. Track- 
guided systems. Air cushion applicators, conveyors and pallets. ACV operators. 


Hydrofoil Section 
Progress report. Designers and Manufacturers. Operators. 


Equipment Section. Power Plants. 


In 1967, in its first year of operation, British Rail Hovercraft ferried in their two SR.N.6’s 
well over 100,000 passengers on its Solent services. Next summer two 165-ton SR.N.4’s will 
begin cross channel services carrying 250 passengers and 30 cars at a speed of 55.65 knots. This 
book is most informative and well indexed. Everyone, whether Serviceman or civilian, will 
find this book vastly interesting. AHS. 


All The Queen’s Men, by Norman King, Richard Lawson and Dick Peirse; with a Foreword 
by Earl Mountbatten of Burma (Educational Explorers Ltd., Reading; 148 pp.; 24 illustra- 
tions; 21s. net). 

Diverse talents are required of officers serving in our three Defence Services. These are 
clearly depicted in this book, in which three serving officers, all in their thirties, have co- 
operated in writing. Each gives a most interesting account of his individual experiences. 


These are true stories of everyday life in the Navy, Army and Air Force and include exciting 
adventures which each has experienced during his service as well as the day to day routine. 
Those contemplating a Service life should read this book, which portrays clearly the wide 
variety of opportunity offered by each of the three Services; allowing them to decide which 
most appeals to them. 


Norman King’s “Sailor’s Story” includes life as a Cadet and Midshipman as well as tense 
moments when as a Lieutenant he commanded a Minesweeper (cum-Gunboat) during the Cyprus 
troubles and Suez crisis, from which it will be realized what great responsibilities a young 
officer in the Navy has to shoulder. 


Dick Peirse, whose predecessors had served for four generations in the Armed Services, gives 
a very full account of his own career from the time as a Cadet at Cranwell in 1949 to his 
present appointment as a Wing Commander at the Ministry of Defence. It is a flyingman’s 
story with all the excitement of learning to fly and later the heavy responsibilities of pilots 
engaged upon operational flying in various types of aircraft. There is an interesting account 
of his operational flying during the recent Aden troubles and how Air Power assisted the Army 
there, as well as his many flights to all parts of the World. 


Richard Lawson in his “Soldier's Story” certainly has a flair for writing. He tells, with 
commendable modesty, of his initiation to army life and of thrilling active service operations 
with armoured cars in the Deserts of the Middle East. There are still among us many who 
served in the First World War as soldiers and subsequently as airmen, who from first-hand 
knowledge will agree that on active service a soldier's life is a hard one, requiring great 
devotion to service to face the personal hardships, in addition to the personal courage required 
by officers of the Navy and Air Force. 


Between them these three officers have served in some fifty different countries and their 
stories of their experiences make fascinating reading: most enlightening for readers both young 
and old on Service life in the Navy, Army and Air Force. AHS. 
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Aircraft Markings of the World 1912-1967, by Bruce Robertson (Harleyford Publications Ltd., 

Letchworth, Herts.; 232 pp.; fully illustrated; 70s.). 

One’s first reaction on seeing this latest Harleyford book is that it is rather more of a hodge- 
podge than its predecessors, which concentrated on the extensive coverage of a more limited 
field. This is, however, unjust. Bruce Robertson explains in his Preface that the object was to 
show representative aircraft markings of the world and to explain their significance. He has 
therefore spread his net as widely as possible, drawing in both civil and military aircraft of all 
types; and the result is a most browse-worthy collection. 

Have you ever heard of the Kirkby-Heath-Robinson Co., or its product The Spirit of Salts, 
which carried a basket of flowers under each wing and a spare propeller and bore the inscription 
“Stop me and try one” instead of a registration? There is a picture of it in this book. The 
remainder of the 500 half-tone illustrations show more airworthy machines. The care taken 
in their selection is reflected by the fact that although ten Spitfire pictures are included, not 
one of them duplicates a picture in Mr. Robertson’s companion volume on this famous fighter. 

Harleyford believes in giving its readers full value for money and has long set the pace in 
quantity and quality of illustrations and in quality of binding—something that is neglected all 
too often in these days of forced economy. 

A point of particular interest te readers of the Quarterly is that Harleyford have taken the 
opportunity to add to the 394 R.A.F. and Commonwealth squadron badges that appear in their 
earlier Aircraft Camouflage and Markings book. The reader will find on pages 216-221 another 
97 badges, preceded by a feature on how such badges are approved by the sovereign. 

Apart from its value as a reference work and “coffee table conversation inducer”, this new 
Harleyford book is brim-ful of ideas for model-makers interested in converting standard plastic 
kits into something rather more unusual. The insignia of the world’s air forces, past and 
present (including the British Union Jacks of 1914-15) are reproduced in full colour, as are 
quite a number of representative airline liveries of the past decade. In view of the author’s 
reputation, it is superfluous to comment on the high standard of accuracy achieved throughout 
the 232 large pages. J.W.R.T. 


A History of Canadian Naval Aviation, by J. D. Kealy and E. C. Russell (The Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa; 164 pp.; 136 illustrations; $5.00). 


A most interesting record of the evolution of Canadian Naval Aviation. It covers the period 
from 1918 to 1962 and the text is supported by 136 excellent illustrations which themselves 
portray the changes in ships and aircraft of the Royal Canadian Navy throughout this period. 

The book is a high quality production measuring 8} ins. x 11 ins. and from the extensive 
details it contains the authors must have taken very considerable trouble in their research 
through reports, memoranda, messages, etc., much of which has been set out in Appendices, 
easier to follow than if they had been included in the text. 

The pioneers of Canada’s Naval Air Arm comprised 635 Canadians who, in the absence of 
their own air arm, served in the First World War with the British Royal Flying Corps or the 
Royal Naval Air Service. These include many illustrious names such as Breadner, Curtis, 
Edwards, Leckie and Collishaw, who subsequently attained high rank and included two 
future Chiefs of the Air Staff. The difficulties of developing naval aviation between the wars 
were legion. In June, 1918, the Royal Canadian Naval Air Service was established, only to be 
disbanded in December, 1918. It was not until 1944 that it was re-established as a Naval Air 
Arm Division as an Air Component within the Royal Canadian Navy. 

It is for this reason that the book deals extensively with the Navy and its influence on Naval 
Aviation. 

The final Chapter reviews its capability and effective power in its anti-submarine role in the 
NATO. 

The coverage of ships and aircraft in considerable detail will be of interest to Sailors and 
Airmen alike and add to the annals of Canada’s Defence Force. AHS. 
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WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance nearly forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RAF. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many officers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 

There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 

In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Israel Rhodesia 
Australia France Italy Rumania 
Azores Finland Japan S. Africa 
Bahrein Formosa Jordan Sweden 
Belgium Germany Kenya Switzerland 
Bermuda Ghana Lebanon Thailand 
Borneo Gibraltar Malaysia Turkey 
Bulgaria Greece Malta US.A. 
Canada Holland New Zealand US.S.R. 
Ceylon Hong Kong Nigeria Yugoslavia 
Chima Hungary Norway Zambia 
Cyprus India Pakistan 

Czechoslovakia Indonesia Poland 

Denmark Tran Portugal 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Bid CHICIOSE Here with 4 fons anak caesarean eae for my first year’s 
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*Insert number of copies required. (The new journal will be issued in December, March, June 
and September. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 


per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
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Bankers’ Order Form 
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N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “ The Royal Air Forces Quarterly,” 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the protection of present or 
prospective dependants against hardship resulting from your premature death and provision 
for yourself and them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT VALUE. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, is however, also 
the best possible long-term investment, because the money is invested wisely, and partly in 
“growth equities”, by the Life Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of 
investment subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax Allowance on 
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the unbiased advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice without 
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whether married or single, dates of birth and sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, 
and how much you can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies in 
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give you recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the net cost is NOT greatly 
increased, because a large part of the extra cost is refunded by the Ministry of Defence. 1 
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RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in regard to House Purchase, 
Investment of Capital, and the advantages of commuting half Retired Pay. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. The factors affecting the problem include personal preferences for 
high yield, or the hope of capital appreciation; the degree of risk acceptable; existing invest- 
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SURTAX and ESTATE DUTY. Suitable action can greatly reduce the burden If these 
problems are at all large, let me advise you how to increase your net income AND net estate 
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can fly at little more than tree-top level beneath enemy radar detection. In the 
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any other V-bomber. 

Reconnaissance Victors can map the Mediterranean—or four can cover the 
entire North Atlantic—in a single sortie, giving an accurate count of ships at 
sea and in harbours. 

Day and night, Victor tankers are able to replenish—from their three re- 
fuelling positions—any aircraft within their wide speed-range. They are the 
world’s fastest high-altitude refuelling aircraft. 
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where the first flight is scheduled for June 1968. Also being produccd as a single-seat tactical 
close-support aircraft. 
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UNHAPPY BIRTHDAY 


- Thoughts on the R.A.F.’s Golden Jubilee - 


By Joun W. R. Taytor, F.R.Hist.S., A.R.AE.S. 


ES the Air Battalion of the Royal Engineers before it, Imperial Airways after 
it, and approximately one person out of every 365 throughout the world, 
the Royal Air Force was born on April Fools’ Day. The year was 1918, and in 
the fifty years that have elapsed since then the RAF has proved that the fools are 
those who, throughout its life, have underestimated its potential and its quality. 
At the tender age of four, in Iraq, it made military history by showing how the 
world’s trouble-spots could be kept under control—at a fraction of the former cost 
and with hardly any bloodshed—by the intelligent use of air power. In its early 
teens, it proved that Britain built the best aeroplanes and aero-engines in the world, 
by winning the Schneider Trophy outright. Shortly after its coming-of-age, it used 
British aeroplanes in 1940 to win a grimmer contest of skill and courage over the 
summer harvest fields of southern England. 

This, to many people, was its finest hour; but historians of the future will 
probably rate as highly the subtler form of air control that the RAF has practised 
during its thirties and forties. It is surprising how few parallels have been drawn 
between the kind of air control conceived in Iraq in 1922 and the modern policy 
of the deterrent, as they are almost identical in object, method and result. The 
main difference is that, since the war, the big stick has not needed to be used, 
because both sides wield such terrible power that major war is no longer practicable 
as an extension of politics. 

The tragedy is that the British government and people have learned nothing 
from all this, and are now prepared to allow Britain to become not only defenceless 
but a third-rate nation, incapable of defending itself, or the cause of world-wide 
peace and justice. Worst of all, our young people have been subjected to so much 
muddled and misinformed brain-washing that many of them feel guilty rather 
than proud of Britain’s past achievements and believe that the counter to aggression 
and subversion lies in a mixture of pacifism, protest and transcendental meditation. 


All God-fearing peoples must wish fervently that peace could be built on a basis 
of universal love, respect and tolerance; but the sad example of the so-called 
United Nations Organisation shows how far we are from achieving these qualities 
at an international level. 

In fact, if we have learned, or relearned, one basic military truth during the 
lifetime of the Royal Air Force, it is that the only sure way of keeping the peace, 
or maintaining the freedom of any people, is by wielding a stick so mighty that 
nobody dares to challenge us to use it. Proud as we are of our Army and the 
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Royal Navy, there is little they could have done to prevent the outbreak of a 
third World War. It is a universal fear of the nuclear deterrent, and nothing else, 
that has prevented escalation of the Berlin Air Lift, the Korean War, the Cuban 
crisis, Vietnam, and other international confrontations, into a full-scale world 
conflict. 

Unfortunately, Vietnam has revealed a major weakness in the deterrent policy 
as practised today. It has shown that an aggressor can be so confident that nuclear 
weapons will not be used against him that he can fight—and come near to 
winning—a campaign against one of the world’s greatest military powers by 
dictating the time, place, tactics and weapons to be used, including every kind of 
infiltration, subversion, and plain “dirty”? strategem known to man. This is a 
cruel, inhuman kind of war to which no people should be subjected in the twentieth 
century, and there is only one way of preventing further Vietnams—a way that 
must cause sorrow and heart-searching to men of goodwill, but the only way. 


The lesson of Vietnam is that the mightiest and best-equipped army in the 
world cannot be certain to win a conventional war against any nation, big or 
small. If America has failed to defeat North Vietnam and the Vietcong, how could 
it ever face up to the Soviet Army in a non-nuclear conflict, under conditions of 
the latter’s choosing ? Conversely, could the Soviet Army withstand an equally 
determined and ruthless assault by the American or Chinese armies? Even if 
either side achieved a victory, the cost in lives would be so far in excess of even 
the suffering in Vietnam that it is inconceivable. 

Tf all this is true for America and Russia, it is even more relevant for Britain, 
with its tiny army. Indeed, if we are honest, we must admit that our 1968 army 
is capable of little more than deployment as an armed police force, to assist local 
authorities in dealing with outbreaks of rioting or political upheaval. Added to 
a lot of other big and small armies, it may put on a brave face on our side of the 
Tron Curtain that divides Europe : but these armies could never defeat the Soviet 
bloc in a conventional war—or certainly not without the greatest blood-bath in 
history. Nor do they add much to the over-kill capability of the nuclear deterrent. 
So why keep them there ? 

One can be equally sceptical about the power of the modern Royal Navy. 
Experience since the war, off Korea, Suez, Aden and East Africa, has shown that 
the most valuable ships in service—when there are local wars and police actions 
to mount—are aircraft carriers. Yet these are the vessels that are to be scrapped. 


The primary task of the Royal Navy, we are told, is to keep open Britain’s 
supply-lines in times of war. This would be fine if we were planning World War II— 
although it is worth noting that, then also, the most valuable ships for the task 
were aircraft carriers! Unfortunately, one might just as well (perhaps more 
profitably in view of its guerilla nature) plan for the Boer War. 


Can we really envisage any situation in which Britain’s sea supply routes would 
be threatened, short of a major all-out war with the Soviet Union? And if such 
a war came, how long would there be enough of Britain left to supply ? The basic, 
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terrible truth is that the British Isles could be eliminated for all practical purposes 
within minutes of the start of a nuclear war. 

So, like the Army, the Royal Navy remains useful to Britain mainly as an 
instrument for suppressing limited outbreaks of violence and lawlessness. It has 
the additional capability of being able to continue supplementing the naval forces 
of our allies and friends if Britain itself were annihilated and Europe overrun. 

This, of course, ignores its force of Polaris submarines. It may be cynical to 
say ‘“‘what force ?”; but one can be excused for having a few doubts. Quite apart 
from the fact that all four submarines would not normally be on operational 
station at once, it is significant that even France considers it necessary to back up 
its similar submarine missile force with land-based nuclear missiles housed in 
underground launch-sites. 

When Polaris was first conceived, it seemed to be a weapon against which no 
defence would be possible, but time has shown it to be far from the fabled ultimate 
weapon. Submarines, even when submerged indefinitely, are not undetectable. 
In any case, the Soviet Union has sufficient fast, nuclear-powered ‘“‘killer” sub- 
marines to be able to pick up each Polaris-carrier as it leaves Holy Loch or other 
bases and follow it onto station, ready to deal with it if a deteriorating political 
situation made such a course appear desirable. 

Even if the Royal Navy’s submarines did launch their Polaris missiles in anger 
one day, there is reason to believe that the warheads would be intercepted. Both 
the United States and Russia have made great strides towards an efficient anti- 
missile defence system, and the simple, early-type re-entry vehicle of Polaris offers 
one of the less-difficult targets for such systems. That is why the U.S. Navy intends 
to replace most of its Polaris missiles with the more advanced Poseidon, carrying 
a complex multiple warhead that will present far greater problems to an anti- 
missile system. 

So, in this Golden Jubilee year of the Royal Air Force, Britain’s deterrent 
consists of a shrinking number of V-bomber squadrons, of diminishing effectiveness, 
and a forthcoming fleet of four Polaris submarines, of dubious effectiveness. And 
these are the most formidable elements of defence forces on which Britain has 
spent a total of £35,000 million since the war—£660 for every man, woman and 
child in these islands. 

The proportion of this vast sum which paid for the V-bombers was well-spent, 
for they have played a major réle in averting a world war and so keeping us alive; 
but we have precious little to show for the other defence expenditure of the past 
decade, and there are no signs that a lesson has been learned that will avoid 
further massive squandering of public money—quite the opposite. 

Starting from basic principles, it is pointless for Britain to plan any longer to 
fight a major war, conventional or nuclear. Tactically, we must have available 
small, highly-mobile and superbly-equipped tri-service forces that can be put into 
a trouble-spot within hours of an outbreak or threat of violence. Being incapable 
of countering anything greater than small-scale insurgence or rebellion, we must 
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be in a position to prevent it occurring. The answer is a deterrent force of such 
obvious effectiveness that no one will dare to provoke its use. 


Critics may argue that availability of a mighty American deterrent did not 
prevent the outbreak of war in Vietnam; but this misses the point. North Vietnam 
could be 99% confident that America would not use nuclear weapons against it, 
and its leaders felt perfectly capable of coping with the conventional forces that 
would be used. If America had had no large conventional forces, Ho Chi Minh 
would have known that there were only two possible outcomes of aggression : 
a massive counter-blow that would have crippled North Vietnam immediately 
and irretrievably, or virtually unopposed occupation of South Vietnam by his 
forces and the Vietcong. It would be a very foolhardy leader who took a gamble 
against such odds. 

It can be argued further that a massive counter-blow against North Vietnam 
might have provoked a third World War: but would it ? There is no evidence to 
suggest that Russia or America would ever go so far as to risk mutual annihilation 
in support of the ambitions of another country. Certainly, a devastating attack 
on North Vietnam—even in retaliation for aggression—would have produced a 
feeling of revulsion at the United Nations; but so what? Most nations of the 
world feel that Israel has no right to keep the territories it captured, rightly or 
wrongly, in June 1967; but nobody has done very much about it. 


Does this mean that the writer is advocating a return to “gunboat diplomacy” 
and a suggestion that might is right? The answer is “Yes and no”. If the 
availability of an immensely powerful deterrent, to both East and West, can 
prevent not only nuclear war but senseless and bloody conflicts like that in 
Vietnam, then it is wholly justified. Even little wars, and looting and burning, 
are no way for twentieth century men to settle differences. The vital factor is to 
maintain a balanced deterrent. U.S./Soviet policy on the deployment of anti-missile 
missiles shows that there is some hope of such a balance being preserved as an 
alternative to economic suicide. The threat of Chinese ballistic rockets has caused 
certain revisions to this policy, but a mutual survival pact—written or unwritten— 
between America and Russia could probably prevent any real possibility of China 
starting a third World War with any hope of success. 

Where does Britain fit into all this? The short answer is that it doesn’t. Unless 
we re-plan our deterrent force, we shall no longer be of sufficient consequence 
for the two super-powers to take us seriously, politically or militarily, in the 
seventies. As for other nations—if North Vietnam has no hesitation in taking 
on America in a conventional war, what respect could Britain hope for from any 
ambitious would-be aggressor ? 

There are, therefore, only two choices open to those who plan our future 
defence forces. We can either disarm completely and save ourselves a great deal 
of money, or we can re-create an effective deterrent force. 


In fact, there is no choice. If we disarmed completely, this would not only 
invite military disaster, but would create such unemployment that economic 
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disaster would follow. 


So, then, the only practical, sensible—and ultimately economical—answer is to 
concentrate on producing an effective nuclear deterrent, even at the expense of a 
high proportion of our conventional forces. But is not this presumptuous ? Could 
a British deterrent ever have any significance by comparison with the so much 
greater deterrent forces of Russia and the United States ? The answer is given in 
the claim by RAF Bomber Command, only two or three years ago, that it was 
powerful enough by itself to eliminate in a single strike 70% of all worthwhile 
targets in the Soviet Union. 

A big country able to annihilate one’s entire resources represents no greater 
deterrent than a smaller one that can eliminate 70% of them. 


Unfortunately, it is one thing to acknowledge that Britain needs a deterrent 
and quite a different thing to decide on the form that deterrent should take. 
Bearing in mind the time taken to develop and deploy any modern weapon 
system, we must clearly start by thinking in terms of an interim deterrent, to fill 
the gap until more effective weapons are available. As we are already committed 
to missile submarines, it would seem common-sense as a first step to ensure that, 
at least, they carry the best available missiles. This would involve either buying 
Poseidon instead of Polaris, or developing our own multiple warheads for Polaris. 


Ultimately, it would be advantageous to remove the deterrent from both 
submarines, which are not undetectable, and underground sites which can be 
pinpointed. If a potential enemy knows from which direction an attack could 
come, it simplifies the task of his early-warning radar and anti-missile defences. 
That is why the Soviet Union has been attracted to the possibility of putting 
nuclear weapons in orbit around the Earth, able to be directed down on to a 
target anywhere at any time. It is, however, easy to locate objects in Earth orbit 
and plot their path: one day, it may be equally simple to send up astronauts in 
spacecraft to “‘sweep them up”, either by physically removing or defusing them, 
or by directing them down in such a way that they would be burned up in the 
atmosphere on re-entry. 


A more promising alternative was suggested, and rejected, some years ago. The 
main reason given at the time for rejecting the Skybolt air-launched ballistic missile 
was the high cost of developing it to the point of practicability. This is under- 
standable, as the position of the launch aircraft in three-dimensional space must 
be determined with absolute precision before such a weapon is launched, if it is 
to have any real chance of impacting on target. However, experience of the 
similar precise location of Polaris submarines, coupled with other major advances 
in electronics, leaves no doubt that the problem could now be solved. Having 
done so, an air force using Skybolt-type missiles would have the advantage of 
being able to launch its attack from virtually any direction, well outside the radius 
of defending interceptor fighters and missiles. And, of course, the possibility of the 
deterrent being neutralised by surprise attack could be removed by maintaining 
an airborne alert force of the kind that is operated by U.S.A.F. Strategic Air 
Command. 
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This was “SKY BOLT" — potentially the best possible type of deterrent for Britain 
(shown on B.52 Stratofortress aircraft). 


[Douglas Aircraft Photo} 

The original Skybolt of 1962 was 38 feet long, with a launching weight of 
11,302 pounds, enabling four to be carried by a B-52 Stratofortress or two by a 
Vulcan B.Mk.2. Its design range after leaving the aircraft was 1,150 miles, at 
hypersonic speed, and its self-contained inertial guidance system was unjammable. 
Trouble was experienced with its two-stage solid-propellent motors, but advances 
in solid rockets have been made in the past five years and this is no problem 
today. Similarly, advantage could be taken of new developments in multiple 
warhead and countermeasures technology, to enhance further the effectiveness of 
the basic concept of an air-launched missile. 

The range and performance of such missiles offers a wide choice of potential 
launch aircraft, as they would not have to approach closer than 1,000 miles to 
the target. An existing long-range jet transport like the VC10 could carry a pair 
of missiles on extended patrols, with plenty of cabin-room for navigational and 
operational electronic equipment. For sorties other than long-endurance airborne 
alert, a version of the Concorde offers possibilities and would recover some of 
the vast sum spent on developing the commercial model. 

To back up this strategic deterrent, the RAF still needs as much as ever a 
supersonic tactical aircraft in the class of the TSR-2, capable of low-altitude 
penetration of enemy defences. Quite apart from the strike mission, it is impossible 
to wage any kind of warfare without adequate reconnaissance capability. The 
F-111 was never good enough for this task and Britain already has an alternative 
at the design study stage, in the form of BAC’s ‘‘swing-wing” project. Although 
considered sometimes to be a ‘“‘poor man’s F-111”’, it would be astonishing if 
the people who once gave us the incomparable TSR-2 could not produce another 
world-beater to meet a similar, exacting, requirement. 
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THE “ HARRIER™ 
The most brilliant and advanced tactical combat aircraft yet developed anywhere in the world. 
We ought to be building hundreds of them! Not just 60. 
[Photo by Kenneth Rimell] 

For its other tasks, the RAF will be well equipped in the seventies. The 
Harrier VTOL combat aircraft has no counterpart in the world. With the Jaguar, 
it will provide Strike Command with exactly the kind of aircraft needed for 
tactical “police” actions. Air Support Command has the aircraft needed to ferry 
our “police” units quickly to where they are needed. Indeed, bearing in mind 
our decreasing commitments and small forces, it appears to be over-endowed with 
transport aircraft. Coastal Command should also be equipped adequately when 
it gets its Nimrods. 

Aeroplanes are, however, only one aspect of what this nation needs defence-wise. 
More than anything, it needs a consistent, realistic defence policy—something it 
has lacked for ten years. We must never again have expensive experiences such 
as ordering Chinook helicopters and then cancelling them a few weeks later at a 
cost of £24 million; of ordering F-111’s and then cancelling them at a cost of 
scores of millions of pounds; of changing our commitments and finding ourselves 
with squadrons of costly Phantoms, Buccaneers and Hercules that far exceed our 
real requirements. 

The Phantoms are fine fighters and will give the RAF top-class equipment, 
but we certainly do not need up to 200 of them. Far better to put the money 
into the British strike aircraft that we do need. 

On its 50th birthday, the RAF can be excused for feeling a little unhappy, with 
so many of the fine British aircraft it needed now consigned to the scrap-heap, 
and a surplus of foreign-built aircraft. But there have been other dismal periods 
in its history—in the ’twenties when it had to continue flying 1914-18 aircraft 
due to lack of funds, and in the ’thirties when it remained a biplane force in a mono- 
plane age. In the spirit of its motto, “Per Ardua ad Astra”’ it has, owing to a com- 
bination of financial difficulties and pacificism, always overcome its disappointments 
and problems and—backed by our aircraft industry and a sound defence policy—it 
could do so again. 
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International Commentary 
Korea and Vietnam 


By Dr. C. L. WayPER, M.A., PH.D. 


Te. recent and related developments in the Far East have been noteworthy. 

The one was the seizure by North Korea on 23 January 1968, in what the 
U.S.A. at first insisted were international waters, of the U.S.S. Pueblo, a naval 
intelligence vessel. The other was the launching on 30 January 1968, of major 
assaults by the Viet Cong, with apparently only minor assistance from North 
Vietnamese units, on 26 provincial capitals and on many district towns and 
American and Vietnamese airfields and bases. Each of these showed the present 
extent of American difficulties in the Far East. Each underlined the certainty of 
future American difficulties there. Each made it plain that there was no way out 
of these difficulties which did not involve a price that Americans must feel con- 
siderable reluctance in paying. Together both precipitated the widest-ranging and 
most significant debate on these issues that has ever yet taken place in the US., 
a debate which is bound to have momentous consequences. 


The Pueblo affair caused America instinctively to reach for the big stick. She 
soon changed her mind however. She did not wish to risk the lives of the captured 
crew. She did not want to have another tiger by the tail—one war on her hands 
in Vietnam was enough. She neither wanted to be involved in conventional war 
there nor to threaten the use of nuclear power. This latter would not have been 
politically wise in view of the uncertain state of American public opinion. Nor 
in view of the Korean background was it likely to have been effective. The threat 
to use nuclear weapons if war began again in Korea had been implicit ever since 
1953 when it had been explicitly made. But it had not stopped North Korean 
raids across the demilitarized zone nor even a daring attempt by North Korean 
commandos on President Park’s residence in Seoul in January 1968. And it had 
not prevented the seizure of the Pueblo. There seemed, therefore, nothing for it 
but to bite the bullet and go on negotiating as patiently as possible and this the 
USS. did in spite of the loss of face that it entailed. 

The Tet offensive in Vietnam did not, on the other hand, cause the U.S. to 
reach for the big stick. She might have been tempted to flatten Hanoi but she 
did not as far as we know seriously contemplate doing so. Certainly she never 
threatened to do so in the heat of the moment. Yet this attack was even more 
breath-taking and important than the seizure of the Pueblo. No doubt the parallel 
that some saw between the attacks on Saigon and Hué and Danang and all 
the other cities and the tightening of the ring around Khesanh on the one hand 
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and the Vietminh raids on Hanoi, Haiphong and provincial capitals and the coup 
de grace at Dienbienphu in 1954 on the other was misleading. Given the vastly 
greater air power, mobility and reserve strength of the American forces as com- 
pared with the French, it is unlikely that Khesanh will be another Dienbienphu. 
Nor has American will as yet been shaken as French will was even before 
Dienbienphu. Moreover the Viet Cong never managed to get much of a grip on 
the towns and there were no such large-scale desertions of South Vietnamese 
troops as they had obviously anticipated. Their offensive, nevertheless, showed 
them to be far more formidable than had been thought. It showed that they still 
possessed the initiative. It showed that they could destroy a great deal of the 
good work that had been done in South Vietnam. Until it occurred, for instance, 
there had been something of an economic boom in the Mekong Delta where rural 
development teams were beginning to be effective. It put an end to that and it 
must have convinced many as well who had not hitherto thought of the Viet Cong 
being victorious that perhaps they had better think again. Yet it was vital that 
faith in the possibility of establishing a non-communist South Vietnam should not 
be lost for McNamara’s words “This total effort is one in which the people of 
South Vietnam must play the primary role. No matter how great be the resources 
we commit to the struggle, we cannot provide the South Vietnamese with the will 
to survive” were still abundantly true. In the vital tasks of inspiring confidence 
in the Government and in asserting the control of that Government over the 
countryside the Americans were back at the beginning, and if they retained their 
determination to defeat insurgency, it was clear that it would inevitably take them 
far longer to do so than they had hoped. Here in Vietnam, as in Korea, they had 
to bite the bullet and hang on. 


In the case both of Korea and Vietnam it was obvious that there would be a 
long haul and a heavy load to be borne if America was going to finish the task 
to which she had put her hand. In each case it was certain that there would be 
future difficulties. In 1957 President Kim Il Sung of North Korea had pledged 
himself to bring the whole of the country under communist rule by the early 1970’s 
and more recently the North Korean radio has repeatedly claimed that in 1970 
the final victory struggle will begin. American involvement in Vietnam strengthened 
North Korea’s hand in the matter of the Pueblo and must be expected to afford 
other opportunities in the future. Inability to retaliate for the commando raid on 
Seoul or for the seizure of the Pueblo must similarly be expected to encourage 
the North. And if the Presidential Palace was a target for the raiders why not also 
the American Embassy in Seoul, why not American bases throughout the country, 
why not industry, the development of which has been such as to lessen North 
Korean hopes ? There was sufficient promise here that sweat and blood would 
be demanded from the Americans in the months ahead. As there was in Vietnam. 
Tf in the midst of all the upheaval of the Cultural Revolution formidable automatic 
weapons had still been supplied by China to the Viet Cong, was it not reasonable 
to expect a still stronger Chinese effort as that upheaval, as sooner or later it 
would, died down ? 
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In each case it was obvious, too, that there was no easy way out for the 
Americans. The cost of staying in was apparent—considerable loss of life, great 
effort, great expense. This was a reality which had already become plain to the 
American people. And when one European banker doubted if further escalation 
in Vietnam was worth the collapse of the western currency system and another 
said that America could not have both a war and business as usual, there was 
no room left for doubting that even giants on occasion feel the heaviness of their 
loads. But if the cost of staying in was apparent and great so also was the cost 
of getting out. No one could believe after the Tet offensive that any compromise 
solution could be found in South Vietnam. The Government there could be either 
communist or non-communist but it could not conceivably be a little of both. 
It was in any case only humiliating defeat that Hanoi was prepared to offer the 
Americans and if they accepted this their chances of establishing anywhere in 
South-East Asia the balance of power they believed their interests required would 
be greatly reduced. If they accepted it they could hardly hope to avoid greatly 
increasing their difficulties in Korea the people of which, both North and South, 
would be bound to be impressed with such irresolution. In accepting it, too, 
Americans would weaken those in the U.S.S.R. who had hitherto opposed China’s 
thesis that guerrilla wars can always and everywhere result in the defeat of the 
imperialists. 

If these two events made all this apparent they did something else too. They 
precipitated a great and open debate in America between those who said we have 
to sweat it out and those who maintained we have to find a way out. On the one 
side was the President, emphasising in one of his favourite Texas phrases the need 
to “hunker down like a jack-rabbit in a Texas hail-storm’’. On the other were 
the 42 per cent of the voters in the Democratic Primary in New Hampshire who 
supported Senator McCarthy, Senator McCarthy himself who was convinced that 
a way could be found for Americans to get out of Vietnam if only he were in the 
White House to look for it, and Senator Kennedy, no doubt equally hopeful that 
he would find the way out of Vietnam and even more hopeful that he would find 
the way into the White House. In that debate three things were bound to become 
clear. The President could be expected to find the way to make the American 
people understand what kind of peace was the only one that would interest Hanoi 
and what sort of price they would have to pay if they accepted it. His opponents 
could equally be expected to make the American people understand the price they 
would have to pay if that peace was rejected. Hence it would be with open eyes 
that they would make their choice. That choice would tell us much about the 
nature of democracy in general and the U.S.A. in particular and would affect not 
only the future of the Americans but that of the whole of the world as well. 
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Handley Page joined the Royal Air Force 
at the start — and its progenitors before 
that. Handley Page has been on active service 
ever since with a steady stream of famous 
aircraft... from the world’s first successful 
heavy bombers, the big H.P. 0/400s 
and V/1500s of 1914/18... to the 
Hampdens and Halifaxes that gave 
Britain more than forty per cent of 
its offensive air power in the last 
war...and on to the n e Victor V-bombers of today. 
i landley Pag € has ado on for celebration — the RAF’s 
half-century of splendid achievement and its own fifty 
s of unbroken service with the RAF. 


THE ROYAL NORWEGIAN AIR FORCE 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL T. ANDERSSEN, RNOAF,. 
(Editor, Royal Norwegian Air Force Journal) 


Mere than fifteen years have passed since an article on the Royal Norwegian 
Air Force appeared in this journal. And fifteen years is a long time in the 
life span of an air force. New generations of people man and maintain new 
generations of aeroplanes and other technical equipment. The organisational 
structure has changed, and the tasks have shifted as a result of technological 
advances and new strategic concepts following alterations in the East-West balance. 
These processes have naturally been much like similar developments within other 
western air forces. Nevertheless, a brief recapitulation of essential aspects in the 
recent history of the RNOAF should serve to emphasise the Norwegian situation 
and give a fair background to understand the position of the RNOAF of today. 
At the beginning of the fifties the post-war Air Force was just about to take 
shape. The organisation of logistic, training and operational control elements had 
essentially been accomplished, and the stage was set for introduction of more 
combat units. Up to this time the RNOAF had been flying British aircraft, 2-3 
squadrons of Spitfires and Mosquitos which had been brought home with the 
World War II squadrons. Two squadrons of Vampires had been added, and this 
constituted the combat strength. The air activity was still fairly low. After a 
provisional 3-year plan of 1946 a defence commission in 1949 had made its 
recommendations concerning the organisation and composition of the armed forces. 
However, before these recommendations were to materialise in the form of political 
decisions, all further planning was overtaken by the developments on the inter- 
national scene which led to the forming of NATO—and things started to happen 
in a larger scale and at a faster rate than anyone could have imagined. 

The years that followed saw an expansion within all fields, which was only made 
possible by the common financing of infra-structure and the delivery of aircraft 
and other technical equipment from the United States under the military aid 
programme. Eleven tactical airfields were new-constructed or enlarged, and fitted 
with up-to-date logistic and operational facilities. The Control and Warning 
System was improved in quality and coverage, and several new stations were 
built. Communications and air navigation systems were augmented and modernised. 

Introduction of new aircraft began in 1951, and during the next few years all 
fighter aircraft were replaced. The squadrons were doubled in size and new 
squadrons were formed. By 1957 the strength of fighter aircraft had reached a 
peak of well above two hundred. These were F-86K AWX interceptor, F-84G 
fighter bomber and RF-84F reconnaissance aircraft. In addition a training squadron 
of T-33 had been established, C-119 had been received in the transport squadron, 
to supplement the Dakotas, Catalina amphibians had replaced the straight flying 
boats, and helicopters had entered in the air rescue service. NIKE missiles were 
set up for the air defence of Oslo and surrounding area. 
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These were the prosperous years during which the Air Force expanded literally 
to the limit of its ability to absorb and make use of equipment and facilities. 
Great burdens were placed on the staffs and personnel of all trades to make this 
expansion possible. 

Then followed a period of consolidation which, however, gradually turned into 
what may be termed as stagnation, growing uncertainty and perhaps even frustra- 
tion. This has lasted until fairly recently. 

The ‘pause’ undoubtedly had a good effect, as it allowed the experience and 
professional levels to catch up. At any rate, operations gained very noticeably. A 
most convincing proof of this has been the steadily decreasing accident rate. Last 
New Year the RNOAF could look back on two years of flying without one fatal 
accident. It is also notable that the squadron of F-104G, perhaps the most accident- 
haunted modern aircraft, has been active for about five years without a single 
write-off accident. 

Nevertheless, a feeling of stagnation and growing concern about the future of 
the Air Force soon became common, and for many good reasons. There were few 
highlights. As mentioned the F-104G was successfully introduced, but only in half 
the number originally planned. Maritime air activity grew when two squadrons 
of HU-16B ‘‘Albatross” took over from one Catalina squadron. But, although 
well equipped with tactical devices, the aircraft were second-hand and rather low 
in performance and crew comfort. The ageing F-84G aircraft were replaced by a 
smaller number of F-86F fighter bombers—again second-hand aircraft and not 
an impressive step forward in performance. The fighter squadrons shrank in size 
and three of them were disbanded. The number of fighter aircraft came down 
to half of what it had been. 

The actual reason for concern about the future was the reduction and ultimate 
cease of American military aid, which had been announced. Although some 
increase in the national defence budget might be expected, this could evidently 
not make up for the loss. It became clear to see that an air strength of the size 
which had been reached during the fifties was a far too ambitious goal for the 
national economy, particularly in the new political situation of eased tension 
between East and West. More realistic goals had to be set. The question remained 
how far the reduction must go, and until this was settled, uncertainty would prevail. 

It is timely, at this stage, in order to appreciate Norway’s defence problems, 
to bear in mind a few basic facts. The country covers a land area about 1} times 
the size of Great Britain, and the distance from the north to the south of the 
country equals the distance from South Norway to Rome in Italy. With a popula- 
tion of less than 4 million it is obvious that Norway does not have the economic 
or manpower resources to maintain a military strength anywhere near what is 
needed to provide a meaningful level of deterrence based on military strength. 
Norway is geographically quite isolated on the top of NATO's northern flank, 
and not—like other small NATO nations—bordering to or surrounded by stronger 
allies. Norwegian policy is not to have foreign troops stationed on her soil in 
peacetime unless a threat of aggression is deemed to exist. It follows, therefore, 
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NORTHROP F-S5 (“FREEDOM FIGHTER”) FIGHTER BOMBER. 
By 1969 RNOAF will have 6 squadrons of this aircraft. 


that allied assistance must be brought into the country across the sea or through 
the air, after some form of warning of attack has been received. There is reason 
to fear that this assistance may arrive after some delay, and that our own forces 
will have to meet the first aggressor action alone. The credibility and hence 
the deterrent effect of Norway’s defence effect in this situation would not necessarily 
depend on the actual strength of the initial resistance, but on the determination 
of subsequent measures, and on the supposition that NATO will react. 

So far perhaps Norway’s situation does not differ much in principle from that 
of other NATO nations. But the gap between the military requirements and the 
national resources for defence is larger than anywhere else in the NATO area, 
and as a consequence of this a more strict selectivity in the use of available 
resources is necessary. The structure of the defence forces is therefore unbalanced, 
both between the services and within the services. It is of interest in this connection 
to note that since allied air assistance can be expected to become effective quicker 
and with greater initial weight than naval and land assistance, the RNOAF is 
being allotted a relatively smaller portion of the overall defence resources than 
is normally the case in other and larger nations. Within the Air Force further 
application of priority and cost/effectiveness considerations, based on the same 
criteria, have been decisive in determining its composition. 

It was stated earlier that a period of stagnation and concern had lasted until fairly 
recently. This is true, in that a defence programme for the 5-year period 1964-68, 
endorsed by the parliament in 1963, had very little to say about the Air Force. 
Certain studies were not completed. A special paper on the RNOAF passed 
parliament the year after. This paper made the role of the Air Force quite clear, but 
it offered little precise information as to its future strength, except that some 60 
Northrop F-5 aircraft were to be purchased for the fighter bomber role, that we were 
to maintain a transport and maritime capability and helicopters for rescue and army 
support. It appeared, however, that neither reconnaissance nor interceptor aircraft 
were to be replaced after the existing aircraft had been “worn out”, and nothing 
was said about the jet training aircraft. 
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This rather grim outlook did not last too long, however. As the years passed, 
orders have been placed for additional F-5 aircraft, and instead of wearing out 
their old aircraft the reconnaissance and the tactical training squadrons are both 
receiving new planes. Lockheed P-3 “Orion” aircraft have been ordered and will 
replace the ‘‘Albatross” in the maritime role next year. Additional helicopters 
(UH-1B) and light transports (DHC-4 ‘‘Twin Otter”) have been purchased. New 
transport aircraft to succeed the C-119’s and Dakotas will be bought in the near 
future. Although not officially disclosed, indications are that these will very likely 
be of the C-130 “Hercules” type. 


The present situation is thus quite encouraging. In another year or two from 
now the aircraft inventory will have been completely renewed, and the F-104G 
will be the oldest operational aircraft in the service! Admittedly though the size 
of the Air Force will not be quite like it was during the “prosperous’’ years. 
A new 5-year programme was passed to parliament in March this year to cover 
the period 1969-73. No radical change in the defence policy or force structure is 
indicated. Concerning the Air Force it is generally stated that the strength should 
be maintained at the present level, i.e. some twelve squadrons in total. The NIKE 
unit will probably be disbanded as suitable short-range missiles become available. 
The latter are then to be grouped for the defence at air bases in North Norway, 
to strengthen the present 40mm gun defence. As mentioned before no attrition 
or replacement aircraft are envisaged to maintain an AWX interceptor force as 
the present F-104G aircraft are “used up”. When this situation occurs, Norway 
will be without active territorial air defence, except for what can be accomplished 
in this role by using fighter bomber aircraft. 


The salient features of the composition of the Air Force is in consonance with 
the defence policy and the tasks allotted. They may be described briefly as 
follows: A comprehensive radar warning system and a minimum of maritime 
patrol aircraft are maintained to provide surveillance of the air space and the 
northern waters for the purpose of early warning. A minimum of long and short 
range transport aircraft and helicopters are maintained to enable small army units 
to be moved quickly into an area which is threatened, in order to face an aggression. 
A minimum of tactical reconnaissance aircraft with an alternate fighter bomber 
capability is maintained. The rest of the aircraft are fighter bombers, in order 
that forceful attacks can be made without delay on an intruder. A bare minimum 
of all-weather interceptor aircraft are kept for peacetime air policing. This 
capability will probably be left to deteriorate in quality in the future. The strongest 
possible defence of selected air bases is maintained in order that allied air and 
ground forces can be flown in for assistance. 


The presentation of an Air Force through an article like this must be brief. There 
are of course many other points, interesting and important ones too, which should be 
added if the picture were to be even near complete. Space would not allow this to be 
done, however, or the presentation would have become too superficial, and attention 
would have been drawn off the essential aspects of the situation. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE VENEZUELAN 
AIR FORCE 


By COLONEL FREDERICO SCHAEL 


IHE Venezuelan Air Force is one of the 

pillars that sustain the sovereignty of 

the Republic of Venezuela, maintaining 

vigilance over its territorial integrity and 

supporting the democratic government, 

elected by mandate of the National Con- 
stitution. 


This Institution is formed by a contingent 
of men who have been duly prepared and 
trained for the posts which have been 
assigned to them within the organisation, 
among their watchwords being Loyalty, 
Honour, Discipline and Dedication to 
Duty. These men are also characterised by 
a sense of companionship, such as is 
peculiar to the air forces of nearly all 
countries, without this however prejudicing 


Brig. General Franciso Miliani Aranguren, Salat ay eetican : 
Commander-in-Chief Venezuelan Air the discipline indicated by the regulations. 


Force. Each one of them has a keen sense of duty 
and seeks to fulfil the functions of his office with the greatest interest and competence. 


The organisation of its High Command is similar to that of the air forces of other 
countries—composed of a General Headquarters, a Major Air Staff and a General 
Inspectorate, and depending directly from the Ministry of Defence. 


The subordinate tactical organisation has the Air Groups as an independent unit 
of operation, to fulfil missions such as bombing, combat, transport, reconnaissance, 
air defence, counter-guerrilla operations and search and rescue missions. 


Besides its functions for the maintenance of national sovereignty, our Air Force 
undertakes civil missions in co-ordination with the Ministries of Education, Public 
Works, Communications and other official departments. 
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“ Sabre” (F.86K) Interceptor Aircraft 
of the Venezuelan Air Force. 


The education of Officers and N.C.O.’s, for their future intellectual and professional 
development, is in the hands of a single Education Command, which directs all the 
schools, including the Officers’ Training School, the Technical Schools, and even the 
College of Higher Studies for Officers. 


This objective of achievement and progress has been a characteristic of the Vene- 
zuelan Air Force since its creation on the 10th December, 1920. Another example 
of this is the approval of the plans by the Ministry of Defence for a new School of 
Aviation, with sufficient capacity for a thousand cadets. It will be one of the most 
modern of its kind in the world, with every conceivable type of facility for the 
students, including magnificent lecture halls and classrooms, libraries, sports fields, a 
gymnasium and swimming pool, set in the surroundings of beautiful gardens, with 
the typical exotic plants and flowering trees of our country. The construction, which 
is in the hands of the Ministry of Public Works, has already commenced. In fact 
the foundation stone was laid on the 10th December, 1967, as part of the celebrations 
of our Air Force Day, on the 47th Anniversary of the creation of the Venezuelan 
Air Force. 
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THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
1968 - 1978 


(A REVIEW OF THE DEFENCE ESTIMATES 1968) 
By Group Captain A. H. STRADLING, 0.B.E., R.A.F. (Retd.) 
(Editor of “The Royal Air Force Quarterly”) 


HE rumour in the national Press, that the resignations of some of the most 
senior Air Marshals would follow the cancellations of the order for the 
American F.111 aircraft, like most rumours proved to be a lying jade. More recent 
statements, after the publication of “The Defence Estimates 1968,” that there 
was serious need to resuscitate the morale of the Royal Air Force, battered by 
cut-after-cut in their numbers and that pilots assessed the aircraft being provided 
for the next decade as 2nd class, can also be denied. 

Everyone regrets the continuous cuts in the RAF strength, which has reduced 
it from 275,000 in 1953 to 116,000 by 1969. To have to carry out their job with 
fewer numbers and not quite the aircraft they would have liked, does not affect 
the morale of the officers and men of so magnificent a Service. Had they been 
of such poor moral fibre, they would not have won “‘The Battle of Britain.” Their 
morale still is and always will be above reproach. 

Irrespective of any further provision of aircraft for the RAF, which might be 
announced in any ‘“‘Supplementary Statement” later this year, it is certain that 
for the next decade no newer types will be available. It takes eight years to get 
a newly designed aircraft from the drawing board to its first flight and a further 
period to put it into production and delivery to the Air Force. 

The RAF now have some very good aircraft and will be getting even better 
ones shortly, yet it is possible that in some of the Officers Messes the Secretary 
of State for Defence’s statement that the RAF is as strong as ever and will be 
second to none, may be received with many wry smiles. 

THE ROLE OF THE RAF* 
The role of the RAF is to deploy air power in defence of our national interests 
and in support of our friends and allies. In particular to provide: — 
(a) Britain’s strategic nuclear striking power. 
(b) The strategic air lift of men and equipment of all three Services. 
(c) Long range striking power against submarines. 
(d) Air Defence. 
(e) A major element in our tactical striking power, nuclear and conventional. 
(fy Reconnaissance, both long range and tactical. 
(g) Support of the Army in the field with fighter, ground attack and bomber 
aircraft. 
(h) Medium and short range transport, particularly for the Army in the field. 
* (Defence Estimates 1962/63). 
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Our foreign policy will not change greatly in the early 1970's, but certain 
limitations have been placed on the support we can give to our friends and allies. 
It will also transfer the strategic nuclear striking power from the RAF to the 
Royal Navy, when all four “Polaris” submarines are operational and there is a 
dynamic new look for the 1980's. 


STRATEGIC NUCLEAR STRIKING POWER 

Until anti-missile missiles can be perfected, the “V” bombers would still have 
been a credible “Deterrent” until the early 1970’s. They were so equipped that 
they could reach targets in the heart of the U.S.S.R. With stand-off nuclear 
weapons which could be released hundreds of miles from the actual target, 
defence against them would be extremely difficult. 

Their replacement by only four “Polaris” nuclear submarines, as our second 
strike capability, has been criticised in some well informed Service circles. It has 
been said that only two of these will be operationally available at the same time. 
Would the 55 ocean-going nuclear submarines of the U.S.S.R. have any great 
difficulty in constantly shadowing them and plotting their position from day-to-day ? 
or at least when trouble was brewing. Their vulnerability to attack has been a 
much discussed question. Unlike the “V” bombers, they would be of little if any 
use in conventional warfare. 


AIRCRAFT CANCELLED IN ECONOMY CUTS 
Among the aircraft that the RAF were hoping to receive to fulfil their role, 
the following were cancelled by the Government in their economy drive :— 


TSR.2 One of the world’s most advanced aircraft of its time. 

P.1154 Another excellent aircraft, but frighteningly expensive. 

HS.681 Was to have supplied and provided maintenance for the “Harrier”, 
when operating in clearings in the jungle, on the beaches or on roads 
close behind the Army’s frontline. Whether this can be done as 
effectively by helicopters remains to be seen. 

F.111 | These were to have replaced the TSR.2 and would have been most 
acceptable, but to have to rely upon replacements in a unilateral war 
(from U.S.A.) would not have been an entirely satisfactory situation. 

The Anglo/French Swing-Wing. The development of which was not proceeded 


with. 
SOME AIRCRAFT FOR THE RAF’s ROLE IN 1970's 
THE HUNTER Ist class attack and short-range Army support aircraft, 


being replaced in 1970 by the “Harrier”. 

THE LIGHTNING One of the finest interceptor aircraft today; superior to 
the MiG-21, but U.S.S.R. have the MiG-23 now flying, 
which is a greatly improved version. 

THE HARRIER Well in advance of any comparative type in the world. 

(P.1127) This V/STOL tactical strike aircraft can operate from 
close behind the Army’s front line, from clearings in 
the jungle, beaches or roads. 
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THE PHANTOM Also in replacement of the “Hunter”. A formidable 
fighter now operating with USAF in Vietnam. Eleven 
versions have been developed. In unilateral warfare RAF 
would be dependent upon U.S.A. for replacements! 

ANGLO/FRENCH _ Due to enter RAF service in 1971 for close army support. 

JAGUAR Radius of action 500 miles. Can carry 5 tons of weapons 
at close speed of sound. First flight scheduled for June. 
1968. Computer-controlled navigation system, but no 
radar for automatic terrain avoidance. The RAF still 
require a replacement for the TSR.2 and Anglo/French 
swing-wing projects cancelled earlier. 

THE NIMROD To replace the “Shackleton” in Coastal Group mid-1969. 
High subsonic speed and high altitude for maritime 
reconnaissance : low speed for low-level patrol. 

THE BUCCANEER A replacement for the F.111 but compares unfavourably 
with it. It has been in service with the Royal Navy for 
some time. The first delivery was made in 1962: Mk.2 
in 1966. Flies at near-sonic speed at sea level. 

Air Support In view of changing foreign policy, the noticeable 

Command Aircraft strengthening of this Command and additional aircraft 
envisaged is a sound and very welcome build-up. 


The notes against some of these aircraft may be coloured by some regrets for 
what might have been the situation, if better aircraft had not been scrapped in 
the Government’s economy drive. Prior to this we might have said with more 
conviction “The RAF will be as strong as ever.” Our national Defence has 
certainly become the servant of our new foreign policy ! 


FOREIGN POLICY AND RAF’s CAPABILITY 
“Reduction in capability must be accompanied by reduction in the tasks 
imposed’”’ (Defence Estimates—1968). 
Will the Government’s new foreign policy reduce the tasks of the RAF by :— 
(a) Concentrating our defence mainly in Europe and North Atlantic area ? 
(b) Withdrawal of our forces from Aden, Malaysia, Singapore and the 
Persian Gulf ? 
(c) Phasing out aircraft carriers ? 
“We shall honour our commitments in our dependencies and maintain a garrison 
in Hong Kong sufficient to fulfil our responsibilities’ (Defence Estimates—1968). 
It would seem more likely that the withdrawal from our overseas bases, with 
the probable loss of many more from political reasons, will increase the tasks of the 
RAF and pose some very difficult problems for the Air Staff, if speedy action 
became necessary to fulfil our commitments to SEATO, or our national interests 
East of Suez. The need for Australia and New Zealand to come to our aid in 
such an event is obvious. Suitably supplied bases well stocked within reach, 
reasonable reach, of that area will be essential for any but the bricfest operations. 
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The proximity of Hong Kong to China makes it a doubtful base if trouble broke 
out there; it might even be an embarrassment. 


CONCLUSION 


Today the RAF faces what is probably its biggest challenge. To our nation 
as a whole war seems a long way back in the past and there is no enemy clamouring 
at our gates. Armed forces are now unpopular drones on the national economy. 
The cost of weapons rise every day. Thus, much of what happens to the RAF 
will depend upon themselves in the future. 

Fundamentally, the RAF’s problem is to cover a wide range of tasks with a 
relatively small force; without operating stability which firm overseas bases have 
provided in the past. The RAF have two tremendous assets. The first lies in its 
long and rich experience as wielders of air power. The second is the coming 
generation of aircraft, which even though smaller in numbers than in the past 
and not quite up to the standard of those we could not afford to buy, can still 
give them the fighting power and deployment capability required for foreseen 
circumstances. But they will only be able to use these assets to the full if they 
can define, analyse and solve the problems which lie ahead. 


(Republished from April, 1968, number of ‘The Diplomatist’’, the Defence 
Attachés Supplement: by kind permission of the Editor.) 


DELIVERY OF ARTICLES TO EDITOR 


The final dates upon which articles must reach the Editor for inclusion in the 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter numbers are: — 


SPRING (MARCH) _... re on ae ne 22nd DECEMBER 
SUMMER (JUNE) Bin Pee fe a ee 25th MARCH 
AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER)... tay or er 24th JUNE 
WINTER (DECEMBER) ss nd a oe 23rd SEPTEMBER 


It is sincerely hoped that contributors will not wait until the very last day before 
dispatching their articles to the Editor, as this can seriously disorganize the works 
schedule for getting the ‘ Quarterly” to press and could delay its date of issue. 


The early delivery of copy would be greatly appreciated. 
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The Last Ditch 


By Joun RusseLt HICKMOTT 


pe proposed withdrawal of British forces from the Far and Middle East 

represents the final objective of the Government’s isolationist policy. That 
such a policy has all the weaknesses and fallacies of the U.S. variety of two world 
wars seems entirely lost in the complexities of Socialism. That it has close analogies 
with the fall of the Roman Empire is a fact unlikely to impress those whose eyes 
see the immediate advantages but not the long term dangers. 


In Britain, today, it is almost a sin if not a crime to call oneself a patriot. 
While dozens of minor countries are encouraged with British money to develop 
a high level of nationalism the British public is told that nationalism for them is 
an outworn creed. 


That a mighty struggle is in progress to prevent world domination by Communism 
is hidden behind a political facade intended to show Britain as a peacekeeping, 
beneficent autocracy. Never in modern history has a nation been less aware of 
the danger of world catastrophe. 


The glib and, perhaps, comforting argument that by bringing British forces to 
home bases we shall thus be more able to defend the British Isles is based upon 
theories which have no military validity. Since when has it been good military 
strategy to organise a last ditch defence before strengthening to the utmost limits 
all viable outposts? 

It is unfortunate that the results of the emotional outbursts against Communism 
a few years ago in the U.S.A. should have rubbed off on many people in this 
country so that the cry ‘Communism’ produces about the same response as a 
ghost story. Yet the evidence of intended Communist aggression is as plain as 
that of Hitler’s Germany in the past. 

This curious attitude of Britain must bring great satisfaction to the Communists 
as they sit behind a vast store of armaments which today must be valued at a 
minimum of £50 thousand millions. 


The soft underbelly of the Communists is the Middle East and it is here that 
the West should concentrate its counter-attack. It matters little whether the 
Communists move into Europe or the Far East, the centre of the dark frontier 
stretching in a great arc from the Barrents Sea to the Gulf of Tartary must remain 
the weak link. 

From a military point of view the situation in Europe must remain confused. 
Trade agreements, the Common Market and even minor political arrangements 
can have little significance in the event of war. Europe has always split in time 
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of war and today, considering only the position of France, there is little certainty of 
a united front. Yet it is upon an assumed solidarity that Britain’s strategy is based. 


If France should remain neutral air links with the Middle and Far East would 
cease to be even a bare possibility. The alternative route via America and 
Australia would limit Britain’s effort to a mere trickle unless there is a considerable 
increase in the number of planes capable of conveying men and materials over 
the distances involved. The present organisation of British naval forces is such 
that sea transport would be more hazardous than the convoys to Russia were in 
the last war. 


The chance that staging posts or overflight of Africa would be available is so 
remote that it must be eliminated from military thinking until the event makes 
clear the possibilities. In the event of war Africa would probably be the scene 
of violent conflict as part of Communist strategy. That the Communists are bent 
upon stirring up hatred of Britain is evident to even the casual observer of present 
day affairs both at home and abroad. 


Surprise attack is likely to be the opening gambit of the Communists. But 
where ? Even if information was received of a vast assembly of planes and 
airborne troops it would not indicate the dropping area. 


It is well within the capability of the Communists to effect an airborne attack 
on Australia on a scale that the limited Australian forces would be unlikely to 
defeat. While some assistance would be available from the U.S.A. this might be 
severely limited by commitments elsewhere. Britain, sitting at home with her 
last ditch filled with troops and equipment, could do little or nothing before the 
Communists were established in strength and, after that, it would take three or 
four years to build up a suitable force to dislodge them. 


The concept of a tightly knit British defence system based upon Europe may 
suit some British citizens who believe that by keeping out of world affairs they 
will be able to remain at home in peace. But the idea is completely divorced from 
reality. In the event the Communists would probably ignore Britain—until they 
had time and the inclination to mop us up. 


Britain cannot defend herself alone. Her safety depends upon an enemy realising 
that she will act in world affairs, that she cannot be ignored until the time is ripe 
to crush her. 


Nor can Britain pretend that Australia and other Commonwealth countries must 
defend themselves, that our interests lie solely at home. If we do, then why should 
the U.S.A., or anyone else for that matter, bother about us ? 

In the mists of pipe-smoke the last ditch may seem a glorious posture but it 
has no more reality than a dream. 


In this Author's article in our Summer, 1967 number, he predicted the end of the 
Vietnam war in 12 to 18 months. In his article in our Autumn, 1966 issue, he 
predicted that France would be involved in the settlement, 
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PREPARING FOR LAW 
EXAMINATIONS 


By AIR VICE-MARSHAL J. E. ALLEN-JONES, C.B.E., M.A. 
(@irector of R.A.F. Legal Services) 


Tes article is written to try to assist officers taking the “B” promotion 

examination in Air Force Law. The examination syllabus is set out in section 
4 of A.P. 3199 (4th edition) under the heading B-2 and covers a wide field. Arrest 
and custody, investigation of charges, summaries and abstracts of evidence, 
criminal responsibility, the law of evidence applicable to criminal trials, the Air 
Force offences of insubordinate behaviour, disobedience to particular orders, 
disobedience to standing orders, desertion, absence without leave, drunkenness, 
offences relating to property (excluding civil offences) and conduct to the prejudice 
of good order and air force discipline are subjects offering great scope to the 
examiner. The syllabus also includes Court-Martial procedure and Boards of 
Inquiry and Unit Inquiries. 

Too many candidates assume that as they are allowed to take Queen’s Regula- 
tions and the Manual of Air Force Law into the examination room the whole 
thing must be a “piece of cake”. But they are often disillusioned. Candidates are 
unlikely to pass unless they study these two books beforehand and learn how to 
use them. The vital point is to be able to use the indexes correctly. Every answer 
can be found in one of these two books if the index is properly used, but this can 
be done only if the lay-out of each book is understood before going into the 
examination. 

The basis of Air Force Law is the Air Force Act of 1955. The first thing to 
note is that this Act appears in the Manual (Volume J) starting at page 273 and 
finishing at page 517. It follows that any reference in the index to a page between 
273 and 517 must be referring to the Act. When trying to answer a question on 
law, it is usually best to start by seeing what the Act itself says on the point. Each 
section of the Act has a note. This very often contains the answer to the question. 
If it does, copy it straight out as your answer. There is no point in trying to alter 
or improve the wording. You will get full marks if you quote the right answer from 
the book. You should also quote the reference. As long as the answer is correct, 
the shorter the answer the better. This will please the examiner who may have to 
correct well over a hundred papers, and who hates nothing more than having to 
try to find out from a long and involved answer whether the candidate has got the 
point or not. Only too often a candidate will quote the correct answer but will 
then go on and try to amplify it in his own words, thereby often showing his 
complete lack of understanding of the question. It is therefore best always to be 
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short and to the point. Quote the correct answer and give the correct reference, but 
do not try to embellish it in any way. 


Immediately after the Air Force Act you will find the Rules of Procedure. These 
start at page 519 and finish at 648. Any reference in the Index to a page between 
519 and 648 must be referring to these Rules. The Rules deal with the whole of 
judicial proceedings from the investigation by a Commanding Officer to the 
procedure to be followed by a Court-Martial. Any question on such procedure 
should contain the answer here. Each rule has a note. The answer may well be 
found in the note. 


Chapter one of the Manual tries to tell you how to use it. You should read this 
through slowly and look up all the references in it. It explains what is set out in 
the seven introductory chapters — (you are not concerned with chapter eight which 
deals with civil offences — interesting reading though it is). Make a mental note 
that arrest, investigation of charges and summaries and abstracts of evidence are 
referred to in Chapter three. Court-Martial procedure is described in Chapter four. 
Evidence is very fully dealt with in Chapter six and Criminal Responsibility in 
Chapter seven. You ought to read through all these chapters before the examina- 
tion. You should also note that Chapters one to seven are in the first 167 pages of 
the Manual. This ought to help you when you use the index. There may often be 
two references in the index. Probably one refers to the Act and one to these 
introductory chapters. If the answer to the question is not in the one part, you will 
probably find it in the other. You ought also to read the specific sections of the 
Act referred to in the syllabus, namely 33 and 34, 36 to 38, 43 to 46 and 69. And 
read the notes to these sections too. They are more than likely to contain an 
answer to some of the questions. 


During the last 15 years Service Law has changed more than ever before. 
The Services have acquired a Courts-Martial Appeal Court with a final right on a 
point of law to appeal to the House of Lords. In Cox v The Army Council 
(referred to on page 224 of the Manual), a Sergeant in the Royal Army Pay Corps 
was convicted by Army Court-Martial in Germany of committing a traffic offence. 
He was charged under the Road Traftic Act and appealed on the ground that 
offences under that Act could be committed only in England and not in Germany 
where different rules of the road apply. He failed in his appeal. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for candidates, no question is ever asked on the appeal system. This is just as 
well, as it is very involved. This is the reason why Chapter five in the Manual has 
been omitted from the examination syllabus. It is the Chapter dealing with petitions 
and appeals. 

Not everything is to be found in the Manual. Some matters are in Queen’s 
Regulations. The reference to these is also given in the syllabus. You should 
look them up before the examination so that you have a good idea of what is in the 
Manual and what is in Queen’s Regulations. For example, there is very little about 
Boards of Inquiry and Unit Inquiries in the Manual. Any question about them 
is far more likely to be answered by consulting Queen’s Regulations. This is because 
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the Air Force Act (sections 135 and 137) is the authority for the holding of such 
inquiries, but the detailed regulations as to how they are to be conducted are set 
out in Queen’s Regulations. Remember when using the Queen’s Regulations index 
that the answer, if it is in Queen’s Regulations, must be in one of the Queen’s 
Regulations set out in the syllabus, namely Queen’s Regulations 1029, 1034 to 1047, 
1054 to 1057, 1067, 1070, 1080, 1257 to 1271, 1275 and Appendix 35. This will 
greatly facilitate your search for the right answer. 


Before you start to answer a question, consider it carefully so as to ascertain 
precisely what is asked. From time to time questions are set to test whether the 
candidate can apply a principle explained in the Manual to a particular set of 
facts. You will first be asked to expound the principle. You should then bear in 
mind that the second part of the question may well be asking you to apply the 
principle which you have already expounded in the first part of your answer. If 
you will remember this, it will often help you to answer the whole of a question 
correctly instead of only a half of it. 


Above all, write neatly and legibly. Nothing is more annoying to an examiner 
than to be unable to read your answer, especially if it is a long one. And do not 
fail to attempt the right number of questions and especially the first one which 
always carries extra marks. Remember, too, that a reference by itself is never a 
sufficient answer to a question even though it be the correct reference. The 
examiner wishes to see, from words which you have written down, that you under- 
stand the question. But having answered the question, do not forget to give the 
reference. You will lose marks if you do not do so. 


Perhaps the best way of ensuring that you pass the law examination is to try to 
get interested in the subject as such. It is certainly useful to have a practical 
knowledge of the Manual, because an officer may often be called upon to perform 
duties which involve a knowledge of it. He may have to act as a commanding 
officer or a subordinate commander; he may be ordered to take a summary or 
abstract of evidence; he may be ordered to prosecute or defend at a Court-Martial, 
or he may be appointed as a president or member. He may have to conduct a 
Board of Inquiry or a Unit Inquiry. None of these duties can be done well without 
a reasonable understanding of the law. That is one of the purposes of having a law 
examination. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


—at the heart of military aviation 


[ROLLS] Rolls-Royce has 25 years experience in the development 
and production of turbine engines for military aircraft. 
Its engines power military aircraft built in Britain, America, Australia, 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Japan and Sweden. 


[ROYCE] Rolls-Royce Limited . Derby - England 


MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
SIR JOHN M. SALMOND 


GCB., CM.G., CV.0., D.S.0., D.CL, LLD. 


It was with the deepest regret that we heard 
of the death of Marshal of the RAF Sir John 
Salmond, at Eastbourne on April 16th, 1968, 
aged 86. 
Educated at Wellington and Sandhurst, he 
was commissioned in the King’s Own Royal 
Lancaster Regiment; after serving in the Boer 
War he was seconded to the West African 
Frontier Force in Nigeria. In 1912 he learnt 
» to fly at his own expense and then seconded 
to the Royal Flying Corps; in 1914 he flew to 
France in command of one of the historic 
four squadrons. His marked efficiency as an 
administrator led to rapid promotion. By 
June, 1917, he had become a Major-General in command of the Training Division 
of the R.F.C. and in the October of that year Director-General of Military 
Aeronautics. Four months later he took over from General Trenchard as General 
Officer Commanding R.F.C. in France. 


When the First World War ended, as the right-hand man of the C.A.S., he was 
instrumental in formulating and carrying out the long-term policy of establishing 
the RAF as an independent Service. Later he achieved outstanding success in 
carrying out Churchill’s experimental policy of the RAF taking over from the 
Army the control of Iraq and fully justified this far-sighted precedent, which has 
had its sequel in the adoption of the same policy for other troubled areas. 


From 1930 to 1932 he was Chief of the Air Staff and became a Marshal of the 
Royal Air Force in 1933. During the Second World War he was Director of 
Armament Production in the Ministry of Aircraft Production and in addition 
Director-General of Flying Control and Air-Sea Rescue. 

From the earliest days of the R.F.C. and through the years that followed he has 
been one of the great personalities of the RAF; with his tall, soldierlike figure, 
charm of manner and obvious qualities of leadership. Behind his quiet gentlemanly 
restraint he was a forceful character and utterly ruthless when the occasion made 
it necessary. He inspired confidence to a remarkable degree and was largely 
responsible for building-up the present high prestige of the Royal Air Force, to 
whom his death is a grievous loss. 


ECONOMICS AND DEFENCE 
MANAGEMENT 


By SquapDRon LEADER J. T. G. RICHARDS, M.A., R.A.F. 


TH last few years have seen, in the United States, an enormous increase in the 

number of economists concerned with defence matters. The reason is not 
hard to find—a defence effort which now devours 10 per cent of their Gross National 
Product. As a consequence there has been a greater application of management 
techniques to military affairs, and a growing awareness that it is mecessary to 
“ ‘Have a head for figures’ . . . . we must attend to the quantitative aspect of a 
situation or problem and make a basic quantitative analysis.” We must look at 
“the basic statistics, the main percentages and the quantitative limits that determine 
the qualities of things.) 

The economics of defence is now studied at, for example, the RAND Corporation, 
Universities, and in the armed forces themselves. An organisation chart of part 
of the Pentagon shows the extent to which economic analysis is in use. There is 
the “Assistant Secretary of Defense (Systems Analysis)” in the office of the 
Secretary of Defense; in the office of the Secretary of the Air Force we find the 
“Special Assistant for Economic Analysis”, the “Deputy for Management Systems” 
and the “Assistant for Economic Analysis and Planning”. The Air Staff, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force has such people as: “Chief of Operations Analysis”; and 
a Department for Management Analysis. “The Air Staff also allocates the resources 
(human, financial and matériel) essential for effective support of the combat forces 
and performs a continuous analysis of resource needs and expenditures.”(?) Their 
need for economists and economic awareness is clear ! 

The United Kingdom’s defence budget is, of course, far smaller than that of 
the United States, but our problems are of the same kind, if of a lesser order of 
magnitude. In this article, therefore, I will try to indicate, drawing on US 
experience, the areas in which economic analysis might contribute to the efliciency 
of our defence forces. 

By “efficiency” in military management I mean the most “cost-effective” 
solution : that is—achieving a given capability at the least cost or, alternatively, 
gaining maximum effectiveness from a given budget. 

The view of Hitch and McKean’ is that governmental, including military 
organisations, are faced with the problem of lack of specific motivation towards 
efficiency as I have just defined it. 

Private business firms are under some pressure to be efficient. If there are 
several firms in the market, all having to sell their product at about the same price, 
then the more efficient firm will make bigger than average profits, while the 
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inefficient will make smaller profits and may even go to the wall. For the individual, 
salary increases, promotion, or even his job, may depend on the profitability of the 
enterprise. 

If we contrast this situation with, for example, the Royal Air Force, we find 
that officers (managers) are unlikely to be dominated by the profit motive and 
that promotions and salary increases are not dependent on profit. “There is scope 
for ‘Parkinson’s Law’, personal idiosyncracy, and uneconomic preferences of officials 
to take hold, because the costs of choosing inefficient policies do not impinge on 
the choosers”.‘*) The military manager’s task—to find an efficient solution to his 
problems—is thus more difficult than that of his civilian counterpart. 


Before going on to discuss the economist’s contribution, it will be as well to say 
something about terminology, for it is easy to become entangled in a “semantic 
snarl”, Anyone looking at the “management” field for the first time should be 
warned that there are many fashionable hobby-horses being ridden about it. All 
of these steeds have different names, but in physical appearance and function 
often differ little from one another. Alan Williams makes the point well : 


“With the growing use of economic and statistical analysis in government, 
not only are the techniques of decision-making becoming increasingly in- 
fluenced by the modes of thought inculculated by these disciplines, but even 
their jargon is finding its way into the language of everyday discourse of 
those concerned, sometimes unconsciously, sometimes with deliberate irony, 
and sometimes with no better motive that attempting to appear ‘with it.’ 
Among this much-abused jargon, ‘cost-benefit analysis’ must now be 
leading the field as the catch-phrase which tends to roll most readily off 
the tip of the tongue, often in contexts where it appears to mean no more 
than giving some passing thought to the advantages and disadvantages of 
some course of action. Other ‘with it’ expressions include discounted-cash- 
flow (now a bit passé) functional costing, cost-effectiveness, and operational 
analysis, which itself embraces all sorts of ‘way out’ techniques like computer 
simulation, PERT, etc. Indeed, the ‘gamesmanship’ element has now reached 
such proportions that the solid merits (and limitations) of each of these 
techniques are in danger of disappearing under the frothy superficialities of 
these essentially conversational exchanges. Each of the above concepts spring 
essentially from micro-economics and all are concerned with various aspects 
of efficiency in particular governmental operations.” 


Thus, this ‘with it’ technique, cost-effectiveness, has other terms associated with 
it: “operations analysis”, “operations research”, “systems engineering”, “‘cost- 
utility analysis”, and so on. “But they all convey the same general meaning. 
Moreover, there exist among them no distinctions in principle. Whatever 
differences may be found are simply matters of degree, emphasis and context. 
What is important, therefore, are the characteristics they have in common. These 
include an effort to make comparisons systematically in quantitative terms, using 
a logical sequence of steps that can be retraced and verified by others”.(6 
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Cost-effectiveness, then, is applied economic analysis. It is a method of finding 
either the cheapest way of achieving a given objective or the maximum effectiveness 
from a given budget and it derives directly from what is known as the ‘Theory of 
the Firm’. The elements of such an analysis are : 


a. The objective (or objectives). What exactly does the decision maker hope 
to achieve ? 

b. The Alternatives. The means by which the objectives can be achieved. 

c. The Costs. Most costs can be measured in money, but the economist is also 
interested in the opportunity costs — what alternatives have to be given up. 
Costs must, of course, be systems costs. (Research and Development, 
equipment, and operating costs over the whole life of the system.) 

d. A Model. A model is a representation of reality. It may be a sand-table, 
a map, a mathematical model, a computer simulation. 

e. A Criterion. This is the “test of preferredness”. The rule or standard by 
which a choice is made. 

Thus, if the Objective is to provide a specified level of fire-power for the close 
support of infantry, the various Alternatives might include field guns, armed 
helicopters, VTOL aircraft, and so on. They are not mutually exclusive— 
combinations of these weapons may be more effective than the use of one type 
only. Each of these combinations (or ‘systems’) will have certain merits and 
demerits, and sundry costs associated with it. Models may be prepared to compare 
the effectiveness and cost of each system, and finally a decision made in the light 
of the chosen Criteria. One system may be clearly the “best”, but if two are 
equally effective then the cheaper will be chosen. 


This account of cost-effectiveness analysis has been inordinately simplified. It is 
not possible to discuss in detail the various types of analysis (‘system design’, 
‘system comparison’, and ‘Force Structure’ studies), nor the various pitfalls and 
limitations. Suffice it to say that the process is not easy. There are problems of 
selecting the appropriate criterion for decision, “‘spillover” effects, planning un- 
certainties such as fuel consumption, enemy reaction times, future technology, 
navigational difficulties and so on. There are limits of time and money on analyses, 
measures of effectiveness are inevitably approximate, and it is necessary to consider 
a whole range of possible future contingencies. 


A fundamental knowledge of economics and a good appreciation of military 
problems is essential “because of the danger that the recent growth of interest in ‘a 
wider application of mathematical techniques, statistics and accountancy to the 
problems of public expenditure’ may encourage inappropriately trained persons to 
prepare economically meaningless studies, asking the wrong questions and, with 
varying degrees of mathematical sophistication, producing misleading answers”’.(7) 

This is not to say that the economists should now run the Royal Air Force! 
What is happening in the United States is that management and decision-making 
are evolving from a basis of intuition and experience (the “seat of the pants” 
approach) to a state of greater reliance on “scientific” techniques. But analysis is 
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itself, of necessity, subjective and to an extent, intuitive. It tries to reduce the area 
of “hunch” and “feeling”, and to provide the military commander with better 
information about various alternative courses of action, but the decision still rests 
with the military commander. 


Defence economists have other professional interests, besides cost-effectiveness 
studies. For example: Is there any way in which the armed forces could, within 
their organisational structure, make use of the price system ? Instead of equipment 
being available on demand according to a centrally decided ‘scale’, is it possible 
or desirable to make Units buy stores with a monetary allocation ? What are the 
economic merits and otherwise of an increased use of civilian contractors— e.g. 
Airwork for aircraft servicing, NAAFI or other catering firms for messing? Are 
there ways in which budgeting and accounting techniques can be improved, for 
example by ‘output budgeting’ ? 

Then there is the wide field of study of the problems of procurement and logistics. 
What is the optimal level of spares provisioning for a new aircraft, and the best 
allocation of spares to operational units and to Maintenance Units ? 

What problems arise in the process of acquiring advanced weapons? The 
normal ‘market system’ cannot operate in buying military aircraft, and it has been 
found most difficult to formulate a contracting system which is equitable to both 
sides. The government would like the maker to supply the aircraft as cheaply as 
possible (whilst fulfilling the operational requirement, of course) and wants to 
safeguard itself against paying for the firm’s inefficiencies. The manufacturer, on 
the other hand, is faced with unique uncertainties: technical difficulties, risks of 
obsolescence, changes in strategy and changes in government policy. What sort of 
contract will satisfy both parties? Recent events (Bristol Siddeley, Ferranti) have 
moved the industry away from the “Cost Plus Fixed Fee” contract, towards 
contracts which provide financial incentives to make all possible reductions in cost, 
and to achieve specified performance characteristics for the aircraft. The govern- 
ment will participate in any monetary savings and will now have access to the 
manufacturers’ financial records. 

These then, are some of the areas where certain economists may be able to make 
a contribution to the efficiency of the Defence services. It is fitting, perhaps, to 
end with words from both the founder of modern economics and the founder of 
the modern Air Force. Keynes wrote : “Economics is a matter for specialists, like 
dentistry”.(8) Trenchard, however, exhorted all officers to a study of the better 
use of scarce resources (economics). ‘Remember that the one great thing, to which 
you should at all times apply your thoughts and brains, is the expansion of the 
power of material and personnel without increasing either.” 


Mao Tse-Tung. ‘‘Selected Works.’’ Vol. IV, Page 377. 
facCloskey. “The United States Air Force."" 


in Goldman (Ed). “Gost Effectiveness Analysis.’ Page 3. 

Feldstein, “Cost Benefit Analysis and Investment in the Public Sector’? in ‘Public Administration.” 
Winter 1964 

Keynes. ‘Essays in Persuasion.” Page 373. 
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ROYAL AIR FORCE 
ELLESMERE ISLAND EXPEDITION 1967 


By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT D. C. Drew, R.A.F. 


(A member of the Survey Contingent with this Expedition) 


IPEEHSEs you’ve never heard of Ellesmere Island. Neither had I till a year or so 

ago. In fact Ellesmere is the most northerly of the islands in the Canadian 
Arctic. It is a large island, about the same size as the United Kingdom and the North 
coast is only about 450 miles from the North Pole. From October to March the island 
is no place for men, although a handful of hardy souls winter over, well insulated 
from the elements in two or three Arctic weather stations. The sun is below the 
horizon for much of this time, and the long Arctic winter night, and extreme condi- 
tions prohibit all but the most fleeting excursions into the open air. 


Ellesmere is a fascinating and beautiful place. A number of expeditions have 
visited the island in the past, and it is now the target every year from April to August 
for an extensive scientific invasion covering various fields under the auspices of the 
Canadian Defence Research Board. The most famous expedition to Ellesmere was 
the ill-fated Greely expedition in the late 19th Century. The aircraft has transformed 
travel and logistic problems in the Polar regions. In the pioneering days, a long, 
arduous, and dangerous journey by ship through the pack-ice conveyed the explorers 
and their supplies into the chosen area. The expedition then had to winter over 
while the ship made good its escape before the pack-ice closed in. The relief ship for 
Greely’s expedition failed to get through the pack-ice, and sixteen members died of 
starvation. 


Lord Shackleton had visited Ellesmere in 1934/35 with an Oxford University 
Expedition and he suggested the island as a suitable objective for an R.A.F. expedi- 
tion. The seed did not fall on stony ground and our leader Wing Commander D. le. 
R. Bird set about selecting a team and laying the foundations. One of the main 
attractions was the ease of access in contrast with the travails of earlier explorers. 
No battling with the pack-ice for us. Lyneham to Thule (N.W. Greenland) in nine 
hours aboard an R.A.F. Britannia, then a two hour trip to Eureka weather station on 
Ellesmere island in an R.C.A.F. Hercules. From there we were conveyed to our Base 
camp at Tanquary Fjord by Atlas Aviation, who operate a Twin Otter, an Otter and 
a Beaver fitted with skis. 

Atlas Aviation also provided air support in the field for us. Landing facilities on 
Ellesmere vary from short gravel strips to packed snow on the glaciers. During the 
melt season the aircraft are fitted with outsize tyres inflated at very low pressures for 
soft surface landings. Ellesmere is not very hospitable country to fly over, but the 
ease with which the Atlas pilots drop the aircraft in on the most unlikely spots is very 
re-assuring. 
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Tanquary Fjord is a beautiful spot, at the head of a long fjord, surrounded on 
three sides by spectacular mountains rising straight from sea level to 5,000 feet. Here 
and there, glaciers spew down cascades of ice towards the fjord. Tanquary consists 
of a short gravel air strip, two or three orange canvas huts, a couple of radio aerials 
and several hundred empty oil drums. The camp is quite civilised by Arctic 
standards, and even boasts a toilet made from bits of packing case and lined with 
caribou hide. Tanquary is resupplied each September by an ice-breaker which also 
uplifts any remaining personnel and heads south again before the pack ice closes in 
for the winter. 


We reached Tanquary in late April. At this time of the year, the sun dips briefly 
below the horizon bringing a few hours of twilight, but from early May till August 
the sun is up all day. We soon got used to this however. The temperatures while we 
were in the field from April to June never fell below about—20'F and the air is so 
dry that you can work in light clothes in temperatures well below freezing. In fact the 
problem is not so much keeping warm as keeping cool! We had all come prepared 
for the worst equipped with the last word in cold weather equipment and found that 
this did its work only too well when we were engaged in climbing or other hard 
physical activity. As a result when we stopped the cold air struck very chill on our 
over-heated bodies. The secret is to try and avoid working up a sweat, and although 
it can get a bit tedious taking off three or four layers of clothing at the bottom of the 
hill and putting them all on again at the top, it’s worth while. 


The weather is usually good at this time of the year; high winds and blizzards only 
last for a day or so. When it really starts to blow the only thing to do is crawl into 
your tent, minister to the stove and your appetite from the depths of your sleeping 
bag and pass the time as best you can. 


We spent some time at Tanquary getting used to our environment and putting 
the final touches to our equipment before moving out into the field. Travel in the 
Arctic today is a highly mechanised business. We used skidoos, small two man 
rubber tracked snow scooters, which will pull two laden sledges plus two or three 
skiers. We all got in plenty of practice at Tanquary on these excellent machines 
and brushed up our skiing. Several day trips and reconnaissances were made into the 
surrounding mountains. 


Our programme was an extensive one covering geology, botany, meteorology, 
ornithology, and survey as well as exploration and climbing in the British Empire 
Range. A team of eight R.A.F. personnel took part in the expedition and a botanist 
from the British Antarctic Survey was in the field from the end of June until late 
August after the main party had returned home. Two of us worked with a Canadian 
Defence Research Board team on a survey and glaciology project. 


The main party of six were flown up from Tanquary to the Air Force glacier in 
early May. The plan was to follow a route up the Air Force glacier and then make 
a reconnaissance of Commonwealth mountain, a spectacular 7,500 feet peak at the 
head of the McClintock glacier. Flight Lieutenant Shannon our geology expert made 
a collection of fossils and rock specimens from a nunatak in this area as part of the 
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geology programme. The geology of this area has been largely guesswork until now 
and the specimens brought back will help to complete the geological map of 
Ellesmere Island. 


Commonwealth mountain was a less formidable proposition than we had feared, 
and our multifarious collection of specialised climbing gear was not required. The 
last five hundred feet to the summit was a steep and airy snow and ice ridge, but this 
was the only difficulty. All members of the party reached the summit on 21st May, 
1967. 


We now headed north over previously unexplored ground through the British 
Empire Range seeking a route down to the McClintock glacier. We planned to make 
the first complete crossing of the island from South to North as far as Ward Hunt 
Island. The descent of the McClintock glacier snout was a tricky operation but we 
made good time over the sea ice to Ward Hunt and reached there on 27th May, 1967. 
This was our furthest point north, some 450 miles only from the North Pole. However 
travel over the intervening sea ice with its great ridges, gullies and walls, is a slow 
and painful business. 


We now had a race against time to regain the McClintock glacier before the melt 
began in earnest, making skidoo travel off the glacier and ice cap impossible. We 
made it back to the McClintock snout just in time and after a day’s rope engineering 
with improvised block and tackle we assembled our sledges and skidoos safely on 
the glacier for the homeward trek. 


We made a fast run to the Air Force glacier and a rendezvous with three of the 
survey party who had crossed the divide to carry out some survey work and climbing 
in this area which contains the highest peaks in Ellesmere. There had been some 
doubt if Mount Flattop, now renamed Mount Whistler, which had been climbed by 
an earlier party, was in fact, the highest peak in the island. The survey now confirmed 
that in fact this distinction rests with another peak. We climbed Mount Whistler 
and this new highest peak in Ellesmere, another first ascent and an unexpected bonus. 
A name for the mountain awaits approval. Both climbs were technically straight- 
forward. 


Time was now running short, and three of our party, plus the survey party 
travelled down the glacier to walk out to Tanquary. Wing Commander Bird, Flight 
Lieutenant Lewis and Flying Officer Reid stayed behind hoping to get in some more 
climbing, but in the event bad weather confined them to their tent. 


The stage was now set for the final drama of the trip. On 19th June the Atlas 
Aviation Twin Otter flew in to begin the evacuation to Eureka. The first task was to 
collect the remainder of the Air Force glacier party and all their gear. After one trip, 
which brought Wing Commander Bird plus a quantity of gear the Twin Otter could 
not be persuaded to take off from the Air Force glacier again due to a fault in the 
fuel system. Squadron Leader Cooke, the expedition’s U.K. representative, and Dr. 
Longton our botanist had just come out from U.K. and they, plus the pilot, Flight 
Lieutenant Lewis and Flying Officer Reid were now faced with a 40 mile walk-out. 
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They arrived at Tanquary 
very footsore, for Squadron 
Leader Cooke it at least pro- 
vided the chance to see a bit 
more of the Arctic than he 
might otherwise have done! I 
understand the Twin Otter is 
now back in circulation after a 
few craftily placed blows with 
a hammer had cleared the 
blockage. 

A few words now on the 
activities of our survey con- 
tingent, Flight Lieutenant 
Pinney and Flight Lieutenant 
Drew. The party spent their 
time on and around the 
Gilman glacier carrying out 

Mount Pyramid, first ascent 2nd June, 1967, an extensive survey designed 

on the summit. to reveal recent changes in the 

level of the glacier. In conjunction with the glaciology programme, the survey 

should reveal a great deal about general weather tendencies in Arctic regions over the 
last ten years. 

Surveying in foreign climes is usually a leisurely business, with a team of 20 
native bearers to carry all the gear, and a large sun umbrella. Our two apprentice 
surveyors found themselves scrambling over moraines, abseiling down ice cliffs and 
kicking their way up snow gullies with about 50 Ibs. on their backs. However the 
major problem was to retain sufficient feeling in their fingers to produce tolerably 
accurate results and record them in a legible hand. The survey programme went off 
very well, and both the R.A.F. members thoroughly enjoyed the work. This party 
had a dog team and a skidoo for transportation. After a series of mechanical dramas 
the skidoo’s engine finally disintegrated very noisily and left the six man party with 
only the dog team for transportation. 

The intention had been for the complete party to cross the divide to the Air Force 
glacier and meet up with the main party, but this was now out of the question. Three, 
including Flight Lieutenants Pinney and Drew stayed behind on the Gilman to await 
an air lift out, do some climbing and savour the delights of man-handling a sledge 
down the glacier. The party climbed the three highest peaks in Eastern Ellesmere, 
Mount Oxford, Mount Pyramid and Mount Fork, all over 7,000 feet. An ascent of 
Mount Oxford was a debt of honour to our Patron, Lord Shackleton, as it had been 
climbed by members of the Oxford University Expedition in 1935. Mount Pyramid 
and Mount Fork were first ascents. 

The expedition as a whole managed eight first ascents, a creditable bag of peaks 
for what was, in the words of the hand-out. primarily a scientific expedition. 
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Back at Tanquary much useful work remained to be done before we finally flew 
out to Eureka. Undeterred by such hazards as dive-bombing attacks by Skuas and 
Arctic Terns, Squadron Leader Mann carried through his ornithology programme. 
The surveyors had a photo-survey of the Per Ardua glacier to complete. Meanwhile 
our botanist, Dr. Longton, who had just arrived from U.K., prepared his programme. 
He is now back in U.K. with eight large boxes of specimens, and very pleased with 
the results. The return journey was without incident and we arrived back at Lyneham 
in an R.AF. Britannia on 23rd July, 1967. 


It is difficult to convey any feeling for the Arctic in words certainly not with a 
catalogue of peaks climbed and scientific work undertaken. It is essentially a simple 
life, despite snow tractors, aircraft fitted with skis and daily radio schedules. The 
primitive values of warmth, shelter, and food are no longer mere incidentals to the 
day. The scenery is breathtakingly beautiful, none of us will ever forget those 
marvellous views in the clear polar air over mountains, glaciers and valleys. The 
quiet serenity and the lashing of storms all contribute to the unique atmosphere of 
Arctic and Antarctic which cannot be put into words. You either like it or you 
don’t like it. We liked it. 


Contractors to the 
Ministry of Defence and 
Overseas Governments 


Airwork Services Limited, 
founded in 1928, is a 
member of the Air 
Holdings Group. The 
Company specialises in 
the provision of technical 
and training services of 
all kinds for military 
forces and is the largest 
organisation of its type 
in the world. 


AIRWORK SERVICES LIMITED 


BOURNEMOUTH (HURN) AIRP: CHRISTCHURCH - HAMPSHIRE 
“PHONE: NORTHBOURNE 2271 (10 LIN RAMS: AIRWORK XCHURCH + TELEX:41282 
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JUBILEE ‘ 
BALL 


GROSVENOR HOUSE. LONDON W.1. 


FRIDAY 27th SEPTEMBER 1968 
at 7.30 for 8 p.m. 


TO COMMEMORATE THE 50th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 
AND THE 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION 


DANCING 
CABARET 
SPECTACLE 


TICKETS (INCLUDING DINNER) £3-10-0 EACH 


A great demand for tickets is anticipated, so please book early (separate 
tables can be booked for parties of 8-10 or 12). 


ORDER FORM 


To: The General Secretary, R.A.F. Association 
43 Grove Park Road, Chiswick W4 Tel. 994 8504 


Please reserve for me ...............:600068 tickets for the Jubilee Ball 1968. 


Cheque value £ .... is enclosed. 


Name 
(Block Letters Please) 


AOGrOSS oie da scicPigteniee denne vine lade wiih e antes OSS a asia a aas ack evant eat co cuiten sTagaaaete 


Cheques payable to the R.A.F. Association 
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A SILVER JUBILEE IN 
A GOLDEN YEAR 


By MALCOLM MILES 


C is a happy coincidence that the year 1968, the Golden Jubilee of the Royal Air 

Force, is also the year in which the Royal Air Forces Association celebrates its 
Silver Jubilee. At many of the celebrations arranged to mark this special occasion 
the “old and bold” are to be found sharing the same pride of achievement and service, 
which has been built up over the years, with the officers and men and women of the 
Royal Air Force of today. This underlines the great sense of continuity which the 
Association is able to give to the Royal Air Force. 


The Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir John Grandy, in his Jubilee 
message to the Royal Air Force at a wreath-laying ceremony at the Trenchard 
Memorial on the eve of the Service’s fiftieth birthday made this point in these words: 
“This morning our thoughts turn to all those who over the past fifty years have built 
up our traditions and contributed to our history, many with their lives. In this 
regard it is most appropriate that we have Standards of the Royal Air Forces 
Association paraded with us’’. 


Typical of the close co- 
operation and_ friendly 
spirit which exists 
between the Royal Air 
Force and branches of the 
Association is this presen- 
tation of a model of a 
Victor aircraft by an 
officer of No 139 
(Jamaica) Squadron to 
the Association's flourish- 
ing Jamaica branch. This 
was a mark of apprecia- 
tion of the warm welcome 
and hospitality which the 
crews of visiting aircraft 
of the Squadron had 
received from the branch. 
From the left are seen 
Air Vice Marshal D. 
Smallwood, branch mem- 
bers Roy Knight and 
Clyde Glave, branch 
chairman Oliver Marshal, 
members Hector Chong 
and Keith Levy, Flying 
Officer Allan Clarke and 
Wing Commander D. Bell. 
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The R.A.F. Association is not, in the strict sense of the word an ex-Service 
organisation for it has among its members not only men and women who are proud 
to have served in the Royal Air Force, some of them founder-members, but also 
many who are at this time serving in the present-day Air Force. This is a wonderful 
advantage for in its affairs the Association can benefit from the wisdom and 
experience of those who helped to form the great traditions of the Service and the 
youth and vigour of those who have inherited it. 

The history of the Association goes back far beyond iis official twenty-five years 
just as the Royal Air Force looks back beyond its fifty years to the days of the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Service. 

It was in the nature of things that when the flying-machine opened up the 
possibility of going to war in a third dimension, this exciting and novel idea 
attracted to it men and women in search of adventure. It was inevitable that a rather 
special kind of comradeship should grow up between those who flew and those who 
supported them on the ground. 

When the dust of battle had settled and most of those who had served with the 
Royal Flying Corps and the Royal Naval Air Services which came together to form 
the new Royal Air Force in 1918 had returned to civilian life, it was equally inevitable 
that this mixture of friendship and pride in their service should remain with them. 

This fine spirit soon found expression after World War I in the formation of 
Squadron Associations and in 1919 the W.R.A.F. Old Comrades Association was 
also formed. It took the men a good deal longer before they got together to form a 
single organisation for the benefit of all who had served in the air forces. In fact, 
it was not until 1931 that the Comrades of the R.A.F. Association was formed, but 
once formed, with Lord Trenchard as its President, it grew steadily, if a little slowly 
at first, both in numbers and in influence. In 1936, His Majesty King George V 
honoured the C.R.A.F.A. with his Patronage. In September 1939 the membership 
stood at 14,000. 

Predictably, the bulk of the members returned to their old Service and others who 
could not were engaged in civilian war-time services, and it was left to a devoted 
few to keep the organisation alive. 

They did a superb job, foreseeing the great demands which were likely to fall upon 
such an Association when war should end. They prepared their plans accordingly, 
and in 1941, the Central Committee of the C.R.A.F.A. were discussing with the 
W.R.A.F.O.C.A. the question of amalgamating. 

In 1943 it was recognised that in the best interest of the Air Ministry and serving 
personnel of the Royal Air Force, there should be one Association, fully recognised 
and with adequate authority. It was also recognised that a new name must be found. 
The choice agreed was the Royal Air Forces Association, and so it was that 25 years 
ago the present Association was born—a strong and healthy child. 

Branches were grouped into Regions and a National Council was formed under the 
Presidency of Lord Trenchard, and plans were put in hand to meet the needs of the 
men and women who would sooner or later be leaving the Service. 
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A department of legal and general advice was set up. Pensions were dealt with by 
experienced members of the staff assisted by a team of legal and medical experts, all 
of whom had served in the Royal Air Force. An employment department was set 
up in London with the consent of the Ministry of Labour. Bearing in mind the vast 
size of the R.A.F. in 1944, the potential of the new Association was enormous. It 
was clear then that the baby would grow very fast indeed. 

In 1952, King George VI died. Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, on her accession 
to the Throne, continued the tradition of the reigning Sovereign being the Patron of 
the Association. Two years earlier, H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester had consented 
to be the Association’s first Vice-Patron. H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, President 
of the Association at the present time, has been President previously in the years 
1954-55. A Royal Charter was granted in 1952. 

The s:rength of the Association in membership shows a sturdy growth over the 
years, as these few figures will show. At the end of 1944 branches had increased from 
71 to 111 and membership had reached 18,000. Today the Association has 720 
branches, 60 of which are overseas, and the membership at the beginning of this 25th 
Anniversary year was 98,537. 

The very vigorous and active social life of the Association is the outward sign of a 
lively organisation which is playing an important and respected part in the life of the 
community. However, there is much more to it than that. At all levels, at Areas, 
Regions and the branches throughout the world, this social life binds members 
together in pursuit of a common cause—that of giving a helping hand to those who 
need it. This is the basic reason for the Association's existence. 

The word “welfare” is a dull word and there is one paramount and very good 
reason why it also tends to be a dull subject. It is this. Everyone who brings to the 
Association their personal problems and difficulties are assured that they can do so 
in the strictest confidence. This is as it should be, and this confidence is always 
respected, but it does mean that there is a great deal which cannot be told and it 
makes the answer to ‘What does the Association do?” a series of generalisations 
instead of a wealth of warm human stories. 

There is, fortunately, one story which will help to answer at least one side of the 
question adequately, because this cannot be kept secret. It is the story of the Homes 
maintained by the Association. 

Some years ago now the idea of establishing its own convalescent home was a pipe- 
dream. Eventually, after much discussion at Annual Conferences, the idea was 
approved, and after much hard work and all the frustration and excitement of a 
new project, a home of the very highest standard of comfort and service was opened 
at St. Anne’s-on-Sea, now known as Richard Peck House, in memory of a former 
much-loved President, Air Marshal Sir Richard Peck. 

Many hundreds of people who have stayed at “Richard Peck” since it opened 
some eight years ago remember their stay not only with gratitude but with pleasure. 
It is nice to think that so many people have been restored to good health in mind and 
body and found much happiness through the existence of Richard Peck House. 

Inspired by the immediate success of Richard Peck House in the North, thoughts 
were turned to the possibility of a similar Home somewhere in the South. From this 
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thought eventually grew a much bolder and courageous step forward in the expansion 
of the Association’s existing welfare services. This was not only to think in terms of 
convalescents but about the many people who suffered from permanent or serious 
disabilities, many of whom, as they grew older, not wanted permanently in hospitals, 
with their relatives unable to help, live alone and often in despair. 

This was decided in 1962, and after much searching, a lovely property was found 
near Storrington, which was to be known to the Association and its many friends as 
Sussexdown. A new wing was quickly added to the original house, and now it is 
always full to capacity, winning well-deserved praise from official sources and visitors 
alike. For those fortunate enough to live there, the answer is to be found in the 
reaction of a visitor who left saying, ‘“This has been an inspiration—I don’t think I 
have ever been in a happier place.” 

In order to ensure that the Association’s help, for R.A.F. men and women and their 
families, whatever the difficulties, should not be limited for lack of funds, a national 
Wings Appeal was launched in 1951, the proceeds of which are devoted entirely to 
welfare purposes. As the need for welfare steadily increases and in face of rising 
costs, so the need for a larger welfare income becomes a necessity if the welfare 
services are to be kept at their present high standard. The need today is a minimum 
Wings Appeal income of £100,000. 

However, with members and friends very conscious of this need and inspired to 
even greater efforts by this special birthday year, this is a challenge being squarely 
faced. 

The Association in its twenty-fifth anniversary year is stronger than ever before. 
It is in good heart and full of enthusiasm to ensure that the work of the Association 
will go on from strength to strength in the years to come. 


Branches everywhere, both at 
home and overseas hold a 
respected place in the com- 
munity in’ which they are 
situated. This is constantly 
underlined by the constant 
support which is given to their 
activities by members of the 
Royal Air Force at all levels 
and by the Civic authorities 
and the prominent person- 
alities of the district. Here, 
for instance, was a@ moment 
during an impressive Civic 
vccasion when the Windsor 
and Eton branch were hosts to 
the Mayor and Corporation 
of the Royal Borough of 
Windsor. 
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A few exhibits prepared by airmen cooks for a catering competition. 


(RAF Andover Pix) 


CATERING IN 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


By Group CapTAIN W. BERINGER, RAF 


“Come to the Cookhouse door, boys, 
Come to the Cookhouse door.” 
Anon. 
Those Were the Days 
MAY old timers will remember the above jingle being played by the duty 
bugler in pre-war days and the various emotions invoked amongst airmen. 
Rarely pleasure, it must be admitted. The reaction usually was: please God not 
rissoles again, and a feeling of nausea. If you think this is an exaggeration you 
have never tasted an old-fashioned rissole, the piece de resistance of the pre-war 
cookhouse. 


One more or less knew in advance what to expect on any particular day, not 
only because the menus for the week were posted on a notice board; but also 
because there was so little variation in diet. Thinking back, the same dishes 
appeared with monotonous regularity : sausage toad-in-the-hole; strongly smelling 
fish cakes; tasteless kippers; leathery roast beef; gritty boiled cabbage; watery 
soup for supper with hard tack biscuits; margarine and large chunks of bread: 
saveloys and peas; and, of course, fish and chips, the most popular of them all. 
Service with a Smile 

Airmen’s food used to be served by Cooks who were under strict instructions 
to keep the portions small: less money was available for messing in those days. 
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And woe betide any airman caught joining the queue for seconds—the punishment 
was invariably Cookhouse fatigues. Little wonder there was usually a rush for 
the NAAFI restaurant on Friday evenings after pay for a meal of sausage and 
chips, followed by a big chocolate “Duncan bar”, the whole lot washed down 
with orangeade. 


Airmen used to be issued with a large porcelain mug and “irons”—knife, fork 
and spoon—on which were stamped their Service number. They sat together at 
long tables on wooden trestles by flights, or by barrack rooms and sometimes two 
from each table were detailed off each week as table orderlies. Under this system, 
their duties were to collect the food from the Servery, serve it to the other members 
of their table, collect the dishes when the meal was finished and wipe the table 
clean. Serving of food was a ticklish problem as portions were small and the 
airmen hungry. Inevitably, the servers were accused of giving their friends and 
themselves larger helpings than the others, with resultant friction. 


“Any Complaints ?” 

It was always said, with some justification, that the Orderly Officer only appeared 
at meal times when there was something good on the menu. Be that as it may, 
he was invariably accompanied by the Orderly Sergeant who, during a lull, would 
roar at the top of his voice : “Any complaints ?” On poorly disciplined Stations, 
comments from the airmen sometimes varied from the slightly lewd, like: “Yes, 
I’m constipated,” to the unprintable. Occasionally an airman would pluck up 
courage and make a genuine complaint, and if he was lucky, he would be given 
a second helping! The story is told that during one particularly bad lunch at 
No. 1 School of Technical Training, Halton, which had been preceded by an 
inadequate breakfast, a number of Apprentices complained en masse to the 
Orderly Officer. When it appeared that no remedial action was to be taken, they 
bombarded the poor cooks behind the Servery with their plates, mugs, food, the 
lot. There was indescribable chaos. 


Good old days, my foot! Pre-war messing on many stations could only be 
described as inadequate and disgraceful. Indeed, the few stations on which food 
was edible were widely known amongst airmen, and many of them applied to 
go there for this reason alone. 


Development of Catering Branch 


The situation simply had to improve and the first move in this direction was in 
1937 when butter was substituted for margarine. This may sound a small enough 
step but it meant that someone somewhere at higher levels was taking an active 
interest in airmen’s messing. Although no one realised it at the time, it heralded 
the first move towards the formation of a Catering Branch. 


It is not generally known that the Army messing system was adopted by the 
RAF on its formation in 1918, and we continued with it right up until the begin- 
ning of the last war. Our scales of rations and allowances were identical with 
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theirs. Catering at Units, with a few exceptions, was carried out by messing 
corporals under the supervision of Presidents of Airmen’s Messing Committees. 


In 1938 the Army called in Sir Isidore Salmon, then Head of J. Lyons & Co., 
to investigate problems in their messing system. His recommendations, which 
were accepted in principle by the RAF, included the following :— 

a. Increase in establishment of Unit cooks. 

b. The Second in Command of Units to be, ex-officio, PAMC’s. 

c. Warrant Officer and Flight Sergeant Caterers to be appointed at major 
Units. 

d. A Chief Inspector of Catering to be appointed at Air Ministry with two 
junior officers and a civilian catering expert. 


Sir Isidore’s recommendations were overtaken by the outbreak of war in 1939. 
As can be imagined, war-time catering was plagued by the problems associated 
with rationing, but nevertheless, the RAF gained enormously from the influx of 
first class professional caterers who joined up for the duration. They introduced 
new ideas and set high professional standards, At this time, Catering Officers 
were closely associated with the organising of food production on Units, including 
pig and poultry keeping, and for maintaining liaison with the war-time Food and 
Agricultural Ministries. 


In the latter part of 1945 an Air Council paper by AMP highlighted the need 
to establish a Catering Branch. An interesting quote from it is as follows: “The 
introduction of Catering Officers during war-time has raised the standard of 
catering to a level which, from the point of view of morale, it is necessary to 
maintain in the Royal Air Force.” It is ironic that despite shortages of practically 
every basic food during the war, it was now tacitly admitted that airmen’s feeding 
under these conditions was better than in pre-war days in a world of plenty. 
Following the lead of this directive, it was largely due to the efforts of Group 
Captain W. F. Langdon that the RAF Catering Branch at Air Ministry was formally 
established at Deputy Director level in 1949, and raised to full Director status 
in 1958. There have been three Directors of Catering since then, all of Group 
Captain rank. The present holder of the appointment is Group Captain A. S. Pattie. 
At the present time it would seem that some retraction within the Branch is 
inevitable, but the Director of Catering has said recently that the aim of main- 
taining the highest possible standard of catering in the RAF remains paramount. 
Certainly, anyone who has seen the current high standard of feeding in Airmen’s 
Messes throughout the world can only but be impressed with the way in which 
the Catering Branch have maintained this aim for some years now. 


Training 

Catering training grew from very humble beginnings at No. 1 School of Cookery 
which was established at Halton in 1919 and continued there until 1958. Many 
ex-aircraft apprentices will remember this school and the uncomplimentary remarks 
they made about it in pre-war days—provoked largely by their experience of 
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badly cooked food in the Apprentices Dining Halls. This School covered all 
aspects of Cookery training, including the training of Catering Officers. Various 
other schools were opened, during and after the war, at Melksham, Innsworth, 
Cosford and Spitalgate. These have now been closed down, and all RAF Catering 
training is centralised in the new School of Catering at RAF Hereford. 


The Catering School operates in a fine, purpose designed building which opened 
its doors on the 9th October, 1958. Hereford is now responsible for the training 
of cooks, stewards and clerks; the familiarisation training of Catering Officers; 
and the catering aspects of Air Quarter Master and Air Steward Duties. 


Personalities in the Catering World 

When the subject of RAF Catering is discussed, the name most likely to be 
mentioned is that of Mr. Julian Salmon, Deputy Chairman of J. Lyons & Co., 
currently Honorary Catering Adviser to the RAF. He has given much of his 
valuable time to us as a consultant. He is also interested in youth training and 
has donated two fine trophies: one to be competed for biennially at Hotelympia, 
and the other goes to the craft apprentice cook who gains the highest marks in 
practical cookery at the end of his course at Hereford. 


The late Captain R. L. Jolliffe, at the time Chairman of the Council of 
Management of the Hotel and Restaurant Association of Great Britain, was 
appointed Honorary Catering Adviser to the RAF in 1940, and presented the 
“Jolliffe Trophy” to encourage raising the standards in Airmen’s Dining Halls. 
His son, R. Jolliffe, perpetuates the memory of his father by continuing to donate 
miniatures of the trophy each year. This Trophy was first won by RAF Lindholme 
in 1943, and the current holder is RAF Bicester. More about this later. 


Charles Forte, Chairman of Fortes and Co. Ltd., has been closely associated 
with the RAF and in particular Maintenance Command. He has donated a trophy 
for the Maintenance Command Annual Catering Competition and one of the 
judges on this occasion is invariably one of his Directors, Mr. Jack Bottell. 


These are only a few of the names which spring to mind. The RAF owes a 
large debt to many distinguished men in the Catering field, who, because of 
service with us during the war, or simply because they admire us as a Service, 
have given freely of their talents and encouraged us to set and maintain very 
high standards of catering. 


The “Jolliffe” 


The best known of the Catering Competitions at Unit level is the “Jolliffe” 
Dining Hall Competition, competed for by stations at home. All aspects of the 
Dining Hall are taken into consideration by the Judges: cleanliness, layout, standard 
of cooking, surrounds, decoration, etc. The Judges visit the best Dining Halls 
nominated by Commands, to check on these points and select the winner. 
Competition is keen amongst Stations to be selected by their Command to 
compete for the Trophy and there is considerable rivalry between Station 
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Commanders. Front runners in this year’s competition will probably be Lyneham, 
Cosford and Bicester. There is a rumour that Leconfield has pretensions and 
spies have been reported operating in Yorkshire. It is just possible that an 
outsider from Coastal Command will win, but if you want an inside tip: put your 
money on Bicester to win for the second year running ! 


Present Day Catering 

Who in pre-war days could have envisaged the current multi-choice menu 
commonplace in Airmen’s Dining Halls which was introduced about 20 years ago ? 
It is a joy to watch the modern airman help himself to a choice of meat, fowl, or 
fish every day—as much as he wants—delectably cooked. Then moving on to 
his sweet, coffee and cheese. The Airmen’s Dining Hall on many Stations is now 
the envy of the Sergeants and Officers Messes. The pendulum certainly has swung 
a long way since the bad old days. 

It is not only airmen’s messing which has improved. Hospital Catering has 
undergone a detailed survey and modern methods of feeding patients have been 
planned after the excellent results obtained from prototype installations at Halton 
and Wroughton Hospitals. With the trend towards air mobility and rapid trans- 
portation of Service personnel, the route catering systems developed by Air 
Support Command are being further refined, with the introduction of in-flight 
pre-cooked frozen meals. Truly every aspect of catering has progressed by leaps 
and bounds. 


Nuts and Port Wine 

Despite their foibles, the French probably know more about civilised living 
than anyone else. High on their list of priorities for the good life is food. Indeed, 
it can be argued that there are only two really great cuisines, the French and the 
Chinese. Certainly the French take endless pains in the preparation and presenta- 
tion of good food. In this country we have a long tradition of gourmets, but they 
have been the exception and not the rule. It would seem that the RAF may be 
leading the way towards changes for the better in national eating habits. The 
young airman who eats well in his Station Dining Hall is not satisfied with poorly 
cooked and badly served food sometimes given him in restaurants and he is 
demanding higher standards. Good luck to him. At least one RAF Station has 
started a “Gourmet Club” in the Officer’s Mess where the mess cooks are 
encouraged to prepare difficult and complicated dishes for up to 20 officers. The 
quality of these, their presentation and the choice of wines, is discussed with the 
cooks after dinner. 


And so we progress. Well done the Catering Branch for leading the way! 


Runways, aerodromes and their 
aircraft have always been vulnerable. 
Their presence is announced loud and 
clear to any reconnaissance mission. If 
an attack on the runway is successful, 


conventional aircraft are automatically 
grounded. 

With the advent of the Hawker 
Siddeley Harrier, all this is changed. 
The V/STOL Harrier can take off 
vertically, from ground the size of a 
tennis court. It is easy to camouflage, 
and very difficult to knock out on the 
ground. 

An initial order for 60 Harriers 
with Rolls-Royce Bristol Pegasus 6 
turbo-fans has been placed for the 
R.A.F. The vectored thrust engine has 
strong practical advantages. It is easily 
maintained, easily handled and logistic 
support is kept to a minimum. 

Hawker Siddeley Aviation are 
working in the forefront of aviation 
technology, in the development and 
production of aircraft like the Harrier— 
the first aircraft of its kind to go into 
quantity production. 


Se Siddeley-the sees aerospace group in Europe 


Richmond Road Kingston upon Ihames. ey- England Tel Kingston 7741 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical,electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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THE RAF OFFICER'S SWORD 


By BrIAN ROBSON 


I’ the age of the Phantom or P.1127, the RAF sword may well seem like those 
bags of horseshoe nails which were rumoured to exist quite recently in 
Maintenance Units—the relic of a quite impossibly blimpish past. But it is a 
fairly safe bet that as long as we continue to have an Air Force we shall have 
ceremonial, and as long as we continue to have ceremonial, we shall continue to 
have swords, so that this brief note on the RAF sword may be of some interest. 
The RAF sword dates back to the very earliest days of the Royal Air Force. 
With the conclusion of the First World War in November 1918, the RAF was 
able to get down to the problems of a peace-time air force, including the provision of 
a distinctive uniform. In April 1919, the Air Minis‘ry set up a committee under 
Brigadier General (later Air Vice-Marshal Sir Charles) Lambe to consider uniforms 
for the post-war Royal Air Force. The other members were Brigadier General (later 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir Charles) Longcroft, Colonel (later Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur) Longmore and Lieutenant Colonel G. W. Dawes. 

It was agreed at the first meeting of the committee that the RAF would need 
a ceremonial full dress and a trial design was quickly got out. The secretary of 
the committee was instructed to borrow a naval officer’s sword and scabbard to 
wear with this trial design. This was clearly inappropriate as a long-term solution 
and Wilkinsons were asked to prepare a design for a distinctive RAF sword and 
scabbard. What Wilkinsons did in effect was to adapt the existing infantry officer’s 
sword and the naval officer’s scabbard. The design was ready by the time the 
King came to inspect the proposed RAF Full Dress in August 1919. He approved 
the Wilkinson design, with the proviso that Air Officers should have a more 
elaborate scabbard. Full Dress, including a sword, was introduced, initially on a 
voluntary basis, in March 1920. 

The sword and scabbards thus introduced have remained unchanged since then. 
Their use was suspended on the outbreak of the last war and the first post-war 
appearance that I have been able to trace was with the Royal Air Force Guard 
of Honour at the Royal Tournament at Olympia in 1948. It was also worn at a 
ceremony at Cranwell in the same year. 

The wearing of swords by RAF officers has aroused curiosity and even criticism 
on many occasions. As early as June 1920, the Secretary of State for Air was 
being asked questions in Parliament about this matter and not surprisingly the 
question of re-introducing swords into the RAF after the Second World War 
received very careful consideration. By 1948, both the Army and Navy were 
wearing swords again and in consequence Commands were asked to comment on 
a proposal that swords should be worn by the RAF on various ceremonial occasions. 
They were also asked how many swords they would be able to beg, borrow or 
purchase from non-public funds. 
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The reactions of Commands were very mixed. Only one Command could be 
said to be wholeheartedly in favour. The majority of Commands thought the idea 
premature and thought that there were other aspects of uniform which deserved 
more immediate attention. Two Commanders-in-Chief were strongly opposed to 
the whole idea of “re-introducing this ancient weapon into a progressive service”’, 
as one put it. The question of general re-introduction was accordingly shelved, 
although swords continued to be worn on certain special occasions. 


The matter was raised again in 1950, as a result of an initiative from other 
quarters, and the Air Council agreed that swords should be re-introduced on 
certain specified ceremonial occasions. In view of the expense, swords would be 
purchased from public funds and issued on loan to certain senior officers and to 
other officers as and when required. This is, of course, the present practice. 


Turning now to the sword itself, it should perhaps be pointed out that any 
sword may be divided into two basic parts—the blade and the hilt. In the case 
of the RAF sword, the blade is a light version of that adopted for infantry officers 
in 1892. This particular pattern of blade replaced a slightly curved blade which 
infantry officers had carried since 1845. The groove down the middle of the blade 
is known technically as a fuller, and its purpose is to give the blade strength allied 
with lightness. The dumb-bell cross-section which this produces in the upper part 
of the blade has given rise to a somewhat curious story. According to this story, 
Wilkinsons intended that in its final version both edges of the blade should be 
ground to a cutting edge but when a rough model was submitted to the War Office 
for approval in principle, the edges were left unfinished. Somewhat to Wilkinsons’ 
horror, the blade was adopted and sealed as it stood, and hence the present form. 
This is a pleasing story and one would like to think it was true. 


The hilt can be divided into the guard, the grip and the backstrap (or backpiece) 
and pommel. The guard is known technically as a half-basket guard, and is made 
of fire-gilt brass. It is, in fact, a copy of the infantry officer's guard introduced 
in 1895, except that the infantry guard is of plated steel. and does not, of course, have 
the embossed RAF crest. The grip of the RAF sword consists of a shaped piece 
of wood fixed over the tang (i.e. the continuation of the blade) and covered with 
white fishskin which is then bound with gilt brass wire. It is, I think, the weakest 
feature of the whole sword design, being too slender to afford a really satisfactory 
grip. It would certainly have been a very much better design if the bottom half 
had been made to swell out, as was done in the past with several army patterns. 


The backstrap, which runs up the outer edge of the grip, is also of gilt brass 
and it terminates in the pommel which is in the form of an eagle’s head. It is an 
adaptation of the lion’s head pommel which appeared on army swords at the 
beginning of the 19th century, and still exists on the naval officer's sword. 


The scabbard, as has been mentioned, is an adaptation of the naval officer’s 
scabbard which in turn, derives from a scabbard introduced for infantry officers 
in 1822. It has three gilt brass mounts. The mount nearest the mouth of the 
scabbard is known technically as a locket, while the mount at the tip of the scabbard 
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is known as the chape. The middle mount is called a band or, sometimes, the 
middle band. The decoration on these mounts constitutes the only difference 
between the air rank officer’s sword and the sword for officers below air rank. 
Those areas of the mounts which are left blank in the latter case are covered with 
an engraved floral design in the case of the air officer’s scabbard. 

All RAF swords are obtained from the Wilkinson Sword Company, which is 
now the only private sword manufacturer left in this country, and the actual 
process of manufacture has remained basically unchanged for several centuries. 
The blade of the RAF sword starts life as a billet of special carbon steel 
approximately 12 inches long, 1 inch wide and 1 inch thick. This billet is heated 
and beaten out by mechanical hammers to a length of some 20 inches. The steel 
is then heated again and drawn through shaped rollers which put in the fullers 
and roughly shape the blade to its final form and dimensions, and one end of the 
rough blade is hammered out to form the tang. The manufacture of the tang is 
indeed the main change in modern manufacture. Until comparatively recently, it 
was often made of a separate piece of iron welded on to the blade, but nowadays 
it is always an integral part of the blade. In some swords, the tang is the same 
width as the blade throughout but in the RAF sword, the tang tapers to a point 
and the wooden part of the grip is pierced to slide down over the tang. When the 
blade is in roughly its final shape, it is ground by hand to its exact final shape 
on a huge carborundum wheel, cooled by water. 

The blade has then to be hardened and tempered. It is hardened by being 
heated and then plunged into oil. This makes it very hard but extremely brittle. 
This is obviously useless for practical purposes and it has to be tempered to give 
it a certain amount of elasticity and to remove the stresses produced by hardening. 
This is done by plunging it into a bath of molten lead. Finally, it has to be 
polished and, where appropriate, decorated by means of acid etching. 

The guard, backpiece and pommel are cast in brass, then chased and polished, 
and finally gilded in a furnace. The grip is usually of beech, sometimes of walnut, 
and the fishskin is applied wet so that as it dries out it shrinks and moulds itself 
to the wood. (The fishskin is actually the skin of the Japanese sun-ray fish and is 
really a form of sharkskin.) The scabbard mountings are made of gilt brass as 
previously described, and the scabbard itself is made by stretching a narrow piece 
of wet leather round a wooden former and stitching the two edges together. It is 
then dried in an oven. As it dries, it contracts to its right shape and then hardens 
to provide a certain amount of rigidity. As will be seen, both sword and scabbard 
are very largely hand-made. 

The above deals exclusively with the RAF officer’s sword: it may come as a sur- 
prise to many officers to learn that there is also a distinctive RAF Warrant Officer's 
sword, modelled on the Royal Navy's Master at Arms’ sword. This differs markedly 
from the officer’s sword. The blade is completely plain, the grip is of black fishskin, 
the guard is of polished, not gilt, brass, and does not bear the RAF crest, and the 
scabbard has plain brass mounts. These swords were introduced after the war with 
the introduction of Queen’s Colours, and very few exist. There are, however, 
specimens at Cranwell, Halton and Catterick. 
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F.28 Fighter 
M.1C Monoplane 
Vimy 
Vernon 
Venture 


From the formation of the Royal Air Force on April 1st, 1918, to the 
present day, there has never been a time when RAF roundels were not 
proudly worn by aircraft designed and manufactured by the companies of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Since they laid the foundation of British strength in the air with the 
Boxkite of 1910 and the Gun-Bus of 1913, these companies have built for 
the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Air Force over 75,000 aircraft. 
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Ghe Air Forces in 


Parliament 


By WinG COMMANDER R. F. PEMBERTON, M.C., T.D., M.A., R.A.F. (RET.) 


Te annual Defence White Paper* was presented to Parliament by Her Majesty’s 

Government on 22nd February this year. In view of the £110 million 
reduction in the defence budget for 1968/69, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(then Mr. Jim Callaghan) had announced last November (1967) and which was 
debated at some length in the House of Commons on 27th of that month (see the 
Spring 1968 number of this Journal), this “Statement” held no surprises. Mr. 
Denis Healey, Secretary of State for Defence, said it was an ‘“‘interim statement” 
and that it did not reflect the savings on defence spending under the new economy 
measures. It was, in fact, an incomplete document. 

The changes in defence policy, necessitated by the financial situation of the 
country, clearly involve great changes in the role of the armed forces and in their 
size, shape and equipment; but these could not be announced in detail. Consequently 
it was intended to publish a supplementary statement later in the year—to report 
progress. Since August 1966, when the Indonesian “confrontation” was finally 
terminated (by the successful operations of our well-trained, adequately equipped 
and well-led forces in the Far East), 12,000 servicemen have returned from 
Malaysia and been housed in Britain; recently 18,000 have been brought back 
from Aden, South Arabia and other places overseas; and it is intended to withdraw 
5,000 from Germany by the end of March (1968). Of these moves we were well 
aware. 

The actual defence estimates, we are told, represent about 6 per cent of the 
gross national product, as against 6.5 per cent last year—a reduction of about 
7.7 per cent. That is a considerable reduction; and the expenditure of 6.5 per cent 
of the gross national product is surely little enough to pay for our security as a 
nation, for that is what it is supposed to buy. 

Defence forces are not merely for prestige, though prestige counts for quite a 
lot in international affairs, both political and commercial. Defence forces are 
literally for defence. Stalin’s famous question about how many divisions the Pope 
had, though really irrelevant to a spiritual organisation like the Holy See or the 
Catholic Church, had a firm basis in the international facts of life. ‘“‘The price 
of freedom,” we know, “‘is eternal vigilance;” but vigilance is not enough. If we 
have not the wherewithal to defend ourselves against those (and they are many) 
who would subdue us, or impose their ideologies upon us, or even deprive us of 
our foreign trade which is our livelihood: then vigilance is useless. It might 
* Statement on the Defence Estimates 1968 (Cmnd. 3540, H.M.S.O., 8s. 6d.). 
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perhaps enable us to see disaster coming; but it could not by itself forestall that 
disaster. Courage, determination and manpower, all of which we have, would be 
powerless to prevent disaster without adequate weapons and equipment. 


The White Paper states definitely, and somewhat pompously, that the foundation 
of our security lies, as always, in maintaining peace in Europe. But does it lie in 
that alone 2? What of our political and commercial interests in other parts of the 
world 2? What of the white Commonwealth ? What of South Africa, whom we 
have left in the lurch—and insulted ? We must depend on South Africa’s friendship 
and support for strategical reasons. What of all those other formerly British 
territories, large and small, black, brown and yellow; what of India and Pakistan, 
of Malaysia and Singapore? And what too of Rhodesia? Granted they are 
nearly all independent—politically. But they are all inter-dependent with us for 
commerce, which is the life-blood of nations today—and particularly of Britain. 

It is intended, says the White Paper, to reach a new understanding with the 
Government of Malaysia about the Anglo-Malaysian Defence Agreement after 
1971. The allocation of British forces to SEATO will naturally have to be reduced 
as our troops are withdrawn from the Far East. And it continues: ‘We shall, 
however, maintain our interest in the stability of the Middle East and the Far East, 
and one of the ways we shall demonstrate this will be by continuing membership 
of CENTO and SEATO. We shall honour our commitments to our dependencies 
and maintain a garrison in Hong Kong sufficient to fulfil our responsibilities there.” 
These are fine words—if they mean anything. But the question forces itself upon 
us, how are we to give them substance ? What influence can we have on the 
stability of the Middle East and Far East with practically no troops in the latter 
and only a few in Cyprus and the Persian Gulf (the last to be removed before 
long) 2? What does our “‘continuing membership” of CENTO and SEATO amount 
to if we cannot provide powerful forces to support these organizations ? How can 
we “honour our commitments to our dependencies” with inadequate forces ? 
And as to the garrison of Hong Kong, we all know that it is only a token force 
and that we remain there by courtesy of the Chinese People’s Republic—to our 
mutual advantage. 

One is irresistably reminded of the attitude of some British governments between 
the wars, who declared their firm confidence in “collective security”’ without being 
prepared to support that excellent (if then unpractical) idea with an adequate 
contribution of force. Mussolini was quick to realise that collective (or any other) 
security without a backing of adequate force is no security at all; and he got away 
with it in Abyssinia—for a time. He would have been there still if we hadn’t 
turned him out—by force. There are plenty of Mussolinis—and Hitlers—ready 
to take advantage of a defenceless Britain; and once we have lost our freedom, 
how shall we regain it? The fundamental basis of the re-conquest of Western 
Europe in 1944 and 1945 was the fact that Britain, the off-shore island, remained 
free. And, as we saw above, the White Paper says, “the foundation of our security 
lies... . in maintaining peace in Europe.” May we not also reverse that dictum 
and say that the peace of Europe (and of some other parts of the world) depends 
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on a strong Britain? So much the White Paper implies, but it does not provide 
the wherewithal. 

Yet let it not be thought that this White Paper is negative and all wrong. The 
organization of the Chiefs of Staff has been improved: a Deputy Chief of the 
Defence Staff (Operational Requirements) has been appointed and he will be 
responsible to the Chief of the Defence Staff. His main function will be to produce, 
in conjunction with the staffs of the individual Services, proposals for weapon 
developments conforming with the currently agreed defence policy and strategy. 
He will also review, from time to time, the range of future weapons and equipment 
and co-ordinate the studies of weaponry and logistics. Furthermore, the machinery 
of policy making and planning has been changed by relieving some of the defence 
staff from the study of current operational problems and leaving them free to 
concentrate on long-term issues and policy. Thus, in addition to the new Deputy 
Chief of the Defence Staff, there are now an Assistant Chief of the Defence Staff 
(Operations) and an Assistant Chief of the Defence Staff (Policy). Financial 
organization is to be “‘streamlined”, which presumably means better adapted to its 
purposes. A “unified defence vote structure” is to be introduced, but this neither 
suggests nor intends any sort of amalgamation of the three distinct Services. We shall 
still have our separate Navy, Army and Air Force—everyone is agreed upon that. 

The actual deployment of the armed forces as at Ist January, 1968, is illustrated 
in the White Paper by an excellent map which shows the combined strengths of 
the three Services distributed roughly as follows: United Kingdom, 255,400; 
Europe, 63,700; Mediterranean and Near East, 18,500; Middle East and Far East, 
56,400; elsewhere, 42,300. The main United Kingdom contribution to the Western 
Strategic nuclear deterrent will be the medium-bomber force of the RAF—until 
the Royal Navy begins to take over that role when the first of the Polaris submarines 
become fully operational this year (1968). The two Victor-B Mark-2 Blue Steel 
squadrons will be withdrawn from service during the second half of this year. 
Among the major projects now under consideration are : the Jaguar (Anglo-French 
strike/trainer aircraft), the Sea Dart medium-range surface-to-air guided weapon 
system for ships, the Rapier surface-to-air guided weapon against low-flying 
aircraft, and the Linesman/Mediator (an integrated control and reporting system 
for air defence and air-traffic control). 

Debates in the Commons 

The defence cuts were debated in the House of Commons on 4th and Sth March 
(see Hansard). In a long speech, in which he sought to prove that the proposed 
reductions in our defence forces would really put us in a stronger position than 
before, the Secretary for Defence (Mr. Healey) revealed, inter alia, that nearly all 
the available barracks and married quarters in the United Kingdom were now 
full and so further re-deployment would be phased in with an overall reduction 
in Service manpower; that the decision to replace the three Service ministers with 
two (one for Administration and one for Equipment) had justified itself; and that 
the three Permanent Under-Secretaries would be abolished in April and be replaced 
by two Permanent Secretaries. And he added, “I believe that reductions in staff 
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right through the Ministry of Defence are certain to follow.” 


With reference to aircraft carriers, Mr. Healey said that Ark Royal and Eagle 
would now be phased out as soon as our withdrawal from East of Suez was 
complete. Ark Royal's current refit would be continued and completed to enable 
her to carry Phantom aircraft; but Eagle’s contemplated refit would not now be 
economic, so she would have to make do with Sea Vixen aircraft (instead of 
Phantoms). ‘‘We shall therefore have two aircraft carriers available almost con- 
tinuously until our withdrawals are complete.” 


Mr. Healey was strongly criticised by Mr. Enoch Powell (Shadow Defence 
Minister) and by Mr. Edward Heath (Leader of the Opposition). Mr. Heath 
accused the Secretary for Defence of “‘going back on his undertakings” and ‘“‘causing 
bitterness among some of Britain’s friends.” Since British citizens were not in a 
position to assess correctly the real defence needs of the country, it was the 
responsibility of the Government to do this, to adopt the right policies, and to 
inform the public of them and of the reasons for them. For instance, he continued, 
it was in the British interest and in the interest of the World that the United States 
should not be the sole major Western Power in South-East Asia. There were vital 
Commonwealth interests in Malaysia and Singapore, vital British and European 
interests in the Persian Gulf, and vital British, European and North Atlantic 
interests in the sea routes round the Cape. Our former friends were bitter and 
angry because we had broken our pledges and most of them were beginning to 
ignore us because “‘they do not believe that Britain’s power and influence matter 
any more.” On purely economic grounds, he continued, our interests in these 
areas (outside Europe) were far greater than what it would cost us to sustain them, 
and the damage would be far greater than any economy the Defence Secretary 
would gain. Our withdrawal from the Persian Gulf would almost certainly be 
followed by the Soviet Union becoming the dominant influence in that area. 


Mr. Reynolds (Minister of Defence (Administration) ) emphasised the cost of 
maintaining our forces in the Persian Gulf and the need for an equal, or greater, 
number of troops in the U.K. to provide them with reliefs and reinforcements. 
And if we were to remain in Malaysia and Singapore, we should need at least 
twelve more battalions of troops than we had planned for, we should need F.111’s 
or similar aircraft and to retain many thousands of civil servants. All this would 
add another £200m or £300m to the defence budgets in the early and middle 1970's. 


In the debate on the Air Estimates on 7th March, Mr. Mason (Minister of 
Defence (Equipment) ) said that we needed a land-based strike /reconnaissance 
capability, that greater emphasis was to be placed on the tasks of the RAF in 
the conventional role, and that the RAF should take over from aircraft carriers the 
maritime tasks in the later 1970’s. He also said that the RAF would be receiving 
more than 400 combat jets over the coming years “‘as good as any in Europe.” 
Its Phantoms would be the most advanced aircraft of their time for another decade; 
and for several years the Harriers would be the only fixed-wing operational aircraft 
in the world with VTOL capability. 
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THE R.A.F. COLLEGE SADDLE CLUB 


By FiiGHtT LIEUTENANT KEITH RAYNER, EQUITATION OFFICER 


aoe history of riding at Cranwell has always been cyclical. Its peaks of activity 

have been the result of the presence at Cranwell of a keen and knowledgeable 
horseman. The sort of person who is prepared to give hours of his spare time to the 
care of horses. And, sadly, when that person has left, Cranwell’s riding has declined. 
Obviously, an organisation thus based doesn’t really deserve to last and steps were 
taken both to put the Club’s organisation on a more permanent footing and to 
enlarge the facilities. 


It was in the early sixties that the organisation began to stabilise. Local civilian 
grooms were employed and Mrs. Barbara Davies, a local horsewoman of con- 
siderable experience, kindly agreed to act as advisor to the Club. This preserved 
the basic continuity of the Club and meant that the Equitation Officer did not have 
to be an expert; the more he knows about riding the better but he has a fund of 
knowledge, experience and advice to draw upon so his scope for technical error 
is limited. 

At about that time it was the policy of the RAF Equitation Association 
(RAFEA) to support horses maintained at stations throughout the RAF. For 
several reasons this policy was unsatisfactory so the horses were withdrawn and, 
where suitable, were sent to Cranwell. At the same time the RAFEA decided, 
with the agreement of the then Commandant, Air Vice-Marshal Lawson, to make 
Cranwell the centre of Equitation for the RAF. The advantages of this move were 
that by concentrating most of their help on one station, and, by reinforcing the 
existing funds and organisation, the standard of the facilities would be a great 
improvement over what was offered earlier throughout the RAF. The advantages 
of using Cranwell as the cenire were that, it was a permanent Station, it already had 
the basis upon which to build and it was fairly centrally placed for access from other 
RAF units. 


Cranwell’s horses then lived in the stables against the Lodge. These buildings 
were dilapidated and would cost a fortune to restore, and even after restoration 
might prove to be inadequate for the future needs of the Saddle Club and 
Equitation Centre. There was only limited accommodation for horses; the indoor 
school was a draughty, dusty, open-ended old hangar; to go anywhere from the 
stables it was necessary to ride out through a car park and across the main road. 


Squadron Leader Gibson was Master of the Horse at the College then and he, 
in consultation with the College and the RAFEA, decided to plan a new, purpose- 
built Equitation Centre. This centre was to include loose boxes, an indoor school 
with electric light, saddle room and fodder store, and a small barn. All that was 
needed was the site and the money. 
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The site came easily enough. West site at Cranwell is a collection of wooden 
huts, enclosed by an iron railing fence. Most of the occupants of these huts, 
Navigation Training Squadron, the GDT section and several sports groups, were 
scheduled to move elsewhere within a year or so and the huts were to be demolished, 
sooner or later. Eventually the Saddle Club would own the whole of the site. 


Money, obviously, was not so easily come by. The plan was that the RAFEA 
should build the school and the College would seek the finance for the remainder 
of the project. The School was the larger of these parts and the RAFEA made 
application to the Sports Board for the necessary money. The College lumped 
the stables together with two other projects, the whole totalling £12,500, and made 
bids to the Nuffield Trust and FTC Non-Public funds. 


These bids were eventually successful and work started on the site in July 1967. 
The school and the loose boxes were built by contractors. Several other jobs, 
such as the conversion of the old GCI hut into a saddle room/fodder store, were 
done on a self-help basis. It is on such occasions that the GD aspects of one’s 
job become significant. Between the two, the professionals and the GD branch, 
the centre took shape. 


It was decided to open the centre on 9th December, 1967. About three weeks 
before that date we moved the horses to their new quarters. The move gave us 
the opportunity to review our possessions and to assess our capability for dealing 
with the upsurge of interest that all the publicity we were getting was bound to 
cause. We had eight good horses : all good performers, half of which are suitable 
for beginners. The others are better or more lively horses to which riders progress 
as they improve. To care for these horses and the new stables, we have two 
excellent full-time girl-grooms; their equipment, the full range of stable tools and 
electric grooming and clipping machines. The horses are all equipped with rugs 
and blankets and well-kept saddles and bridles. 

The horses are of mixed ability, the least of which is capable of carrying a 
middle weight for a one-day event. The best is a very good horse for a competent 
rider. It is possible from our stock to satisfactorily mount riders of all abilities, 
from the fellow who has never seen a horse, to the born-in-the-saddle type. These 
horses are provided for the Club by the RAFEA, which appointed Mrs. Davies 
as Inspector of Horses. 

The horses were well settled into their quarters and all the work on preparing 
the centre was complete by the first week in December 1967. The site had been 
transformed from a collection of old huts to a very professional riding establishment. 


The opening ceremony was to be followed by a formal luncheon in College Hall 
which was to be followed in turn by an equitation symposium. The guest list for 
the ceremony was drawn up by the committee of the RAFEA and included the 
senior Cranwell oflicers, prominent people of the horse world, both civilians and 
servicemen, and those who had helped to bring the idea of a riding centre to life. 
Colonel Mike Ansell was invited to open the centre and he arrived to perform 
the ceremony on the Saturday in a raging blizzard. This blizzard kept a number 
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of guests away, particularly 
those who were to arrive by 
air. One of the airborne guests 
who had to turn back was the 
President of the RAFEA, Air 
Marshal Sir Thomas Prickett, 
C-in-C Air Support Command. 


In his speech before he cut 
the tape across the front of the 
viewing box in the indoor 
school, Colonel Ansell, a re- 
tired cavalry officer, spoke of 
how the RFC took over the 
cavalry’s reconnaissance role 
in the first world war and of 
how the skill and qualities 
needed to manage a horse well 
are similar to those an aviator 
needs. He spoke also of the 
value of horse riding to trainee 


Colonel (now Sir) Michael Ansell (left) with AVM 


Smallwood and AM Sir Donald Evans, chairman and pilots—of how it helped them 
retiring president of the RAF Equitation Association to develop sensitive hands and 


respectively, at the opening of the new Cranwell 


Equitation Centre a sense of balance. 


After the ceremony the guests were invited to inspect the new facilities whilst 
members of the Club saddled-up in preparation for a musical ride. The choreo- 
graphy for this ride was by Mrs. Davies. It involved six horses and lasted for 
about six minutes; and, as a display of our horses and horsemanship, it was a 
very appropriate way in which to inaugurate the centre. 


Preparation for the ceremony had almost eclipsed the ordinary routine of the 
Saddle Club. The week’s programme normally includes rides and lessons for all 
groups of Cranwell’s Society, Flight Cadets and children predominating. The 
week-end mornings are given over to children’s lessons whilst Saturday and 
Wednesday afternoons belong to Cadets. Neighbouring stations ride on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings, and an hour, three mornings a week is taken up by the 
wives’ riding group. 


Most of our custom comes from people who need instruction and are not really 
advanced enough to ride unaccompanied by an instructor. This means that 
instructors on the staff are fairly busy and it is the job of the Equitation Officer 
to try to balance the amount of business he accepts with the number of instructors 
he has to deal with it. 


There are several possible limiting factors that can confront an Equitation 
Officer. Among the most important are instructors, money, horses and the fodder 
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supply. At present we are in the fortunate position of being fairly well off for 
these things but the situation is not yet completely stable. I could increase business 
to a small extent if more instructors were available but we could not expand very 
far before we found that our horse utilization was at a maximum. Any further 
increase in business would then require an increase in capital, horses, stable staff, 
instructors—and off we go again. There is considerable untapped business among 
Cranwell’s five hundred families, especially for a fleet of ponies, but to move 
effectively into this market would require more capital than is at present available. 


The annual budget of the Club is about £1,700. The income is derived from 
subscriptions and riding charges, and grants from the RAFEA and the College 
Society. The wages bill is about £760 p.a. and the horses’ keep costs approximately 
£2 10s. Od. per horse per week. Considerable savings can be made in this last 
figure by the use of self-help economies. Hay purchase is a good example of this. 
Our annual consumption is about 26 tons; if I buy from the field at the right time 
and we cart it ourselves, we can get good hay for £7 a ton. If I buy from dealers 
throughout the year the average price is about £15 a ton. This year we have been 
granted permission to use parts of Barkston Heath Airfield for hay and I expect 
that this will bring us in a crop at about £5 10s. Od. a ton, the cost being contractor’s 
and haulage fees. 


To return to our activities; the aim of the Club’s members is to achieve as high 
a standard of riding and horsemanship as possible. In order to consolidate our 
training and to assess our progress we enter for as many competitions as possible. 
We are often in the position to be able to enter both a College team and a Station 
team. These competitions normally take the form of a one-day event but 
occasionally the two elements of this event, Prix Caprilli (a sort of poor man’s 
dressage) and cross country riding, are staged separately. 

The number of competitions that we can enter are limited by the frequency 
with which I can withdraw the horses from routine work. And, as the teams usually 
consist largely of instructors, business tends to drop off during competitions as 
there is no one left at home to take the rides and lessons. There is of course a 
balance to be found between competing, which is necessary for the vigour of the 
Club, and business, which is vital for our economic survival. 


Cranwell sits exactly upon the borders of two hunts, the Belvoir and the Blankney. 
Both these hunts are very good to the Saddle Club and members can usually get 
a day’s hunting at a fairly reasonable rate. Hunting is an experience to be sought 
after and we are fortunate in being able to offer our members this activity as a 
major consolidation of their training. Hunting is in itself a great training activity. 
One faces all manner of obstacles and problems, and, if one spends six hours sitting 
on top of an animal, one is bound to reach a greater state of sympathy and 
understanding with that animal. 

Hunting at Cranwell, again, subject to the availability of horses, is for the 
competent horseman. This season has been rather thin owing to the foot and 
mouth disease in the country. 
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These activities are, so far as is possible, open to the RAF at large. To justify 
our claim to be the RAF’s centre of Equitation we run tailor-made courses for 
anybody who is interested. These courses can run for a week covering most aspects 
of riding, or for one hour with the stress upon not falling off. 


The instructress on these courses is usually Mrs. Davies, the Inspector of the 
Horses, without whose kindness and experience the Club would operate at a much 
lower standard. 

From time to time the RAFEA takes over the Saddle Club’s facilities to hold 
instructional courses for RAF personnel. These are held every two or three months 
and are advertised in DCT’s. 

In addition to the above activities the indoor school is hired to local civilians 
for schooling, courses, or for exercising when the weather or state of the ground is 
unsuitable. The fees thus obtained go towards the maintenance of the school. 

In these ways the Club makes a significant contribution to the standard of riding 
throughout the Royal Air Force, both by providing instruction and training of a 
high order to people from all over the RAF, and by training Flight Cadets as future 
Equitation Officers wherever their career may take them. The training that the 
Cadets and others receive at the Saddle Club is an investment in the Royal Air 
Force’s riding of the future. 


NOTICE TO REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS 


We wish to bring our Postal Distribution List up-to-date. If your copies of this 
journal are at present being wrongly addressed we should be most grateful if you 
would send your present correct rank and address to: 

The Royal Air Forces Quarterly, 
43 Grove Park Road, 
London, W.4 


It would be appreciated if regular subscribers would notify the above when they 
change their address, which would prevent any possibility of their copies of the 
“ R.A. F. Quarterly ” going astray. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


From AiR CHIEF MARSHAL Sir R. IvELAW-CHAPMAN, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C., A.F.C. 


AIR RANK TITLES 


1968 sees the jubilee of the existence of the Royal Air Force. This strikes me 
as an admirable moment in history to remove some of the disadvantages and 
anomalies that are present in the top five rank-titles of our Service, which must have 
been fairly hastily conceived at a time when all the best thought was being 
concentrated on not losing the 1914-18 war. 

Is there any logical reason or indeed need, for the polysyllabic nature of our 
top five titles, the highest of which is octosyllabic and the remainder unnecessarily 
long? Even its nearest competitor, the top rank in the Royal Navy, is content 
with six syllables! These lengthy appellations have decided disadvantages not only 
to the holders, but to those who have to address us verbally or in writing on 
formal occasions. 


But apart from this real disadvantage there is also present one anomally which 
must appear very curious to the uninitiated (as are so many who have to use 
these titles) and that is the disparity in level of rank between the Vice-Admiral 
and the Air Vice-Marshal. 


Lastly, I ask myself why it is that we alone of the three Services have to recount 
the element in which we fight in all five of our Senior Ranks-Titles ? 


As a cockshy I give below what I would claim to be a more logical and a more 
practical list of titles for the Royal Air Force senior ranks with their equivalents : 


AIR MARSHAL “ = ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET FIELD MARSHAL 
MARSHAL ADMIRAL GENERAL 
VICE-MARSHAL () VICE-ADMIRAL () LIEUT-GENERAL 
SUB-MARSHAL @ ~=REAR-ADMIRAL MAJOR-GENERAL 
COMMODORE COMMODORE BRIGADIER 


Notes. 1. The element in which he fights would appear in this top title alone. 

2. The disparity in rank level in the “VICES” of the two Services 
disappears. 

3. To those who dislike “SUB” in this connection IT would comment 
that the introduction of “CHIEF” when it first appeared in 1918 
was equally distasteful and highly criticised; yet one hears no criticism 
of it today! Any other monosyllabic prefix would do if one more 
appropriate than “Sub” could be found. 

4. The difficulty arising from the same rank-title being held by officers 
of two different Services can easily be overcome by inserting “R.N.” 
or “RAF” if and when that seems expedient. 
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Some other minor advantages would stem from a change of rank-titles on the 
lines I suggest. Those who hold the top four ranks in the three Services could 
be referred to collectively—and more euphoniously than at present—as the 
Admirals, Generals and Marshals. All of us in our top four ranks would be 
referred to socially as “Marshal” and this might prove less of a stumbling block 
than “Air Marshal” seems to be in my circle of acquaintances. The term “Marshal” 
would soon acquire a relationship with the air in the same way that “Admiral” 
has with the sea and “General” with the land and lastly, those who hold our 
highest rank would be less of a hurdle to the toastmaster at official dinners. 


If a change were to be made, no doubt some means could be devised for 
simplifying the transition. Maybe the change might be left optional to present 
Marshals of the Royal Air Force and mandatory to the other four ranks at some 
future date, say a year or 18 months ahead. 

It is rather curious to me that I should find myself advocating a change of this 
radical nature because I have always been somewhat conservative by nature and 
have scrupulously eschewed “change for change’s sake”. In fact I would claim 
to be a traditionalist. But having turned this small matter over in my mind for 
a number of years I have reached the conclusion that the arguments in favour 
of a change are so logical and so compelling that they invite me to put them in 
writing so that, at least, others can dwell upon them. 


FrRoM WING COMMANDER R. F. PEMBERTON, M.C., T.D., M.A., RAF (RETD.) 


East (and West) of Suez 


I am sure that your readers will be glad to be reminded of parts of Field- 
Marshal Viscount Montgomery’s speech in the House of Lords in the debate on 
the Defence Estimates on 13th March, 1968, the full report of which will of course 
be found in Hansard for that day. 

He quoted a “rule of war’: ‘Don’t go fighting with land armies on the 
mainland of Asia!"; and he said: “‘I hold it is right to withdraw our land forces 
from the mainland of Asia and the Middle East . . . . Western strategy should 
be based on absolute domination of the oceans and major seas in Asia and the 
Near East.” Sea power, he continued, should be backed by air power and this 
could not be done successfully by land-based aircraft. ‘‘Aircraft carriers are 
essential . . . . not great monster ones but small fast ones.” 

He also said: ‘“‘The smaller our land forces and particularly the Army, the 
more it is essential to have some sort of reserve organization in our homeland 
which can quickly be made ready to act.” An he suggested a small all-regular Army 
of about 150,000 to be kept mainly in the United Kingdom and trained in Canada, 
Australia, Malaya and Libya. 
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R.F.C. WORLD WAR I 


First Officer: “‘Well, where are you bound for, old chap?” 
RFC Officer: “German lines. Twelfth of August. Must give 
the Bosches some shooting, don’t you know.” 


(1916) 


R.A.F. WORLD WAR II 


“They met exactly two years ago on a float in the Channel.” 
[1945] 
On 13th March, 1968, "PUNCH" published a very special Souvenir Number “THE RAF 


FIFTIETH BIRTHDAY NUMBER”. From the numerous excellent cartoons we now 
republish the above four, by kind permission of the Editor. 


AHS. 
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The Officers’ 


Pensions Society 


President: 
LIEUT. GENERAL SIR ERNEST DOWN, k.B.E., C.B. 


Chairman: 
GENERAL THE LORD BOURNE, G.c.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


Members of Council: 
(include) 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL THE EARL OF BANDON, 
G.B.E., C.B., C.V.0., D.S.O. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS MORRIS, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 
AIR VICE MARSHAL R. A. RAMSAY-RAE, C.B., 0.B.E. 
GROUP OFFICER L. H. TURNER, c.BE. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR COLIN WEEDON, k.B.E., C.B. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ 
Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 
8,250 officers from April Ist, 1954; the 1956, 1959, 1962 and 1965 
Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

The Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the 
improvement and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of 
officers and widows of the three Armed Services; and to promote in every 
way their interest and welfare. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services 
whose policy is controlled solely by its members. It is complementary to, 
and works in co-operation with, the Royal Air Forces Association, the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other 
Service Associations. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or 
retired officers, and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the 
Armed Forces. Membership now exceeds 32,000 and is increasing 
every day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants 
of deceased officers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be 
obtained from: 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd. 
137 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 Tel: 01-834 0853 
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MY FORCEPS WERE CONSCRIPTED 


By Brian LESLIE 


ai fee train screeched to a halt at Darlington station. This was journey’s end for 
me; my posting where, for the next twenty-one months, I would attend to 
the dental needs of the airfield staff some six miles away. 
This was the end product of the Air Force sausage machine, during the past 
three months they had tried, oh now they tried, to convert a newly qualified dentist 
into a Royal Air Force officer. 


I had been posted at first to Wh.:rton, near Blackpool, and then south to Halton. 
Now I was on my own, and with bea.ng heart, suitcases were taken off the racks 
and I alighted, walked through the barrier at the end of the platform, into a 
telephone booth, dialled the appropriate umber and then waited for a vehicle 
from Royal Air Force Middleton St. Geors: to pick up their new dental officer, 
a rather nervous Flying Officer Leslie. 

“Oh no Sir, we were not expecting you, smiled the mess senior waiter, an 
elderly civilian dressed in his white uniform. 

“Dammit man, but you must be. I was postal here.” I told him with a feeling 
very near to panic flooding me. 

What a start this had been. A long drive at last reached the officer’s mess for 
me to change into the rough blue serge unifc rm; no barathea for a mere national 
serviceman. Then to be met in the hall by this anvient retainer with no knowledge 
of me. Eventually I persuaded the mess servant to at least give me a room for 
the night. 

Afterwards I walked down to Station Heidquarters to begin the process of 
reporting, and the first stop was naturally at the office of the Adjutant. Jim, a 
tall figure in his uniform, with half wing of a navigator adorning his left breast, 
smiled at my atrocious salute and bade me sit down. 

“Well now, and what can we do for you ?” he asked leaning back in his chair. 

“I’m the new dental officer.” 

“Really ?” replied Jim, one eyebrow raised quizzically. “Well I don’t want to 
worry you old chap, but you see we already lave one.” 

Dumbly I watched him telephone sick quarters and hear confirmation there 
was a dental officer on the station. 

“Tell you what, we'll go over to the mess for tea and forget it for today.” 

Nodding I rose from my chair feeling like a whipped cur. 

“Anyway, 
posting.” 

Later that day I learned that I really had been posted to Middleton, my pre- 
decessor was being posted on compassionate grounds. 


said Jim with a sudden thought, ‘‘We can always get you another 


Being dental officer to a fighter station had some advantages, especially as I 
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was my own boss. This meant that, within reason, I could make my own surgery 
hours. 

Arthur, the Medical Officer, was a dour Yorkshireman, very conscientious in 
his work. Like myself he too was a national serviceman. Except for the senior 
N.C.O., a burly Sergeant Murphy, who was a wizard at getting the unobtainable, 
from a pin to a station vehicle, the staff of sick quarters were all conscripts. The 
unfathomable mentality of the Defence Ministry had shuttled the national 
servicemen into situations wholly incompatible with their backgrounds. So at 
Middleton we had a typist in sick quarters who was in reality a fully qualified 
engineer. But the needs of a nation forced to disrupt the lives of its young men 
for two years brought a sort of camaradie into sick quarters, and we were a well 
knit group, working as a team, friendly yet with due deference to rank, requests 
being the order of the day rather than orders. 


To my surprise I found that my surgery was spacious, well furnished, the 
equipment reasonable and in good repair. My one disappointment was to find 
that my dental receptionist was not a curvacious blonde but a cheery ‘Geordie’ 
who was quite happy with his lot for the two stolen years of his life. Being in the 
dental branch of the RAF he was classified as non combatant, and consequently 
escaped guard duties and parades, and also did the minimum amount of work 
in the surgery. 

I soon learned that the quickest way to get my stores was to laboriously type 
the demands in triplicate myself, rather than rely on the goodwill of my dental 
orderly. There were rules for demanding stores, rules for taking them on charge, 
rules for striking them off, rules to implement rules. I found that trying to destroy 
instruments written off for reason of ‘fair wear and tear’ was harder to do than 
desired, and a box of old rusty forceps hidden in the depths of a cupboard was 
the device used by my predecessors and subsequently by myself. 

Life was orderly, sick parade at 09.00 hours; I soon learned to resist saying 
“Nine a.m.”’, followed by half hourly appointments until lunch, then back to the 
drill for another two and a half hours, back to the mess for tea and a change 
into civilian clothing. Orderly and easy but not for long. A surprise visit from 
Group Captain Summerville, principal dental officer, Northern Area, shattered 
my illusions. 

“Been thinking of sending you up to Catterick Leslie,” he muttered over a 
cup of coffee. 

“But I’m very busy here, Sir, full appointment book.” Ignoring me he con- 
tinued to mutter how short they were of dental officers. 

“Wasn't thinking of transferring you my lad, thought you could handle BOTH.” 

The inspection continued and at last my visitor, satisfied, bade his adieus and 
left the surgery. 

Arthur and I watched the retreating small, tubby figure of my guest enter his 
car and depart for the long journey to his home Station. 
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“I wouldn’t worry about the ramblings of these senior officers Brian,” said my 
friend encouragingly. 

The orders came two days later, Flying Officer Leslie was to arrange with 
Royal Air Force Catterick to attend at their dental centre two days a week. 
Catterick, the training station for the RAF Regiment, was on the Al, some miles 
from Darlington. To reach the station, a vehicle was to be sent to collect me. 
Usually a Landrover, but on occasion a cumbersome lorry would rumble to our 
sick quarters, and to the ribald comments of Arthur and his staff, my grinning 
orderly and I would clamber aboard and set off for an uncomfortable trip. The 
station was half empty, the training N.C.O’s tried hard to impress everyone how 
needed they were, impressed no one, but to their relief were still allowed to remain. 
However the continuing troubles in Cyprus brought a re-direction of more con- 
scripts to the ‘Rock Apes’ as the Regiment was affectionately known. Once more 
the parade ground rang to the screaming orders of drill N.C.O’s and the tramping 
of hundreds of boots. 

A chance conversation I had with the Commanding Officer, a stern but kindly 
Group Captain, late of the Army who was transferred in the war, led to all new 
entrants to Catterick coming to me for mass dental inspection, and all treatment 
needed completing before the end of their six weeks’ basic training. So bewildered 
were these young men that they silently suffered at my hands without realising 
that in fact they could have refused treatment, for my part a case of ‘where 
ignorance is bliss’. 

The sick quarter’s staff were easy to know, the Medical Officer was soon posted, 
the result of a rather heated argument in the mess bar one evening over the 
importance of his section. Apparently during the argument, our M.O. lost his 
temper, told the officer i/c Administration he was a bloody ignorant fool, was 
asked to leave the bar by the irate Squadron Leader, and to leave the station 
within twenty-four hours by the C.O. the next day. 


Abrupt departures must have been catching, for a month later the Irish senior 
N.C.O. was caught, feet up, drunk as a lord, in his office by the inspecting Air 
Officer Commanding in the personage of an Air Vice-Marshal. Unfortunately 
matters were made worse by the happy Irishman offcring the officer a swig from 
his bottle of whisky. 

The complexities of service maintenance always had me bewildered. One 
particularly severe winter, I arrived at Catterick to be told that during the night 
the staff had heard a crash from my surgery. Entering, I saw a scene of devastation, 
for the ceiling had collapsed covering the chair, unit, and everything else in 
choking plaster. The repairs seemed to be satisfactory until a week after re- 
opening, my orderly drew my attention to water seeping down a new crack in 
the ceiling. 

Blazing with fury, I cancelled all appointments and marched to station H.Q. 
to demand the surgery be properly repaired. The explanation was simple, at least 
in service eyes. Only the ceiling had been authorised for repair, no one had 
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requested that the gaping hole in the roof be also attended to; my comments to 
that were unprintable. 

An impacted wisdom tooth, and associated reaction to penicillin, had me in 
Catterick military hospital for a while, and on my return I learned that Middleton 
had been upgraded to two Medical Officers, the newcomer due in a month. 

Arthur was never to see his duties shared for he was demobbed. 

Leo, Arthur’s replacement, was a lively Scot, and he and I began a firm 
friendship. Alas this was not the case between Leo and his junior M.O., John. 
The very first day John upset the whole of sick quarters by insisting that the 
theatre be prepared, caps and gowns a must. All to insert three stitches into a 
cut finger of an airman. After numerous scenes between the two doctors, Leo at 
last had John posted and managed to persuade Command that he was quite 
capable of looking after the medical needs of Middleton on his own. 

Working consistently, and without too much effort, I managed to do the 
acceptable figure of one hundred fillings a month, and so keep Group Captain 
Summerville happy. Time passed, and at last I was demobbed, after signing the 
reams of forms, swearing to keep all official secrets to myself, although I still do 
not know what official secrets a dental officer could carry out with him. 

A year later, I was an assistant working far harder than I had ever imagined, 
when a tall young man entered my surgery one day. 

“Come to have this tooth attended to,” he explained as he eased himself into 
the chair. 

I found out that he had just come back from Germany on leave where he was 
doing his two year stint in the RAF. 

“Why didn’t you go to your station dentist ?” I politely asked. Fixing me 
with a horrified stare he snapped back, “Go to an RAF dentist ? You must be 
joking, they’re absolute butchers.” 

Crushed, I held my peace, and with an inward sigh, picked up a mirror and probe. 


A REQUEST FOR HISTORICAL INFORMATION 

Flight Lieutenant Jan Galletti of No. 139 (Jamaica) Squadron is compiling a 
history of RAF WITTERING/COLLYWESTON. 

He would like to hear from anyone who has any interesting information on 
either airfield. Manuscripts and photographs would be especially appreciated 
and will be returned after copying. 

Flight Lieutenant Galletti can be contacted at RAF Wittering, Ext 249, or at 
his home address : 

21 Welland Road. 
Wittering. 
Peterborough. 
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AUTHORS: BRIEF CAREER NOTES 


Air Vice-Marshal John Allen-Jones, C.B.E.. M.A. 
was born in 1909. He was educated at Rugby and 
Worcester College, Oxford, where he gained Honours 
in History. He qualified as a solicitor with Honours 
in 1934 and became a partner in a Manchester firm 
of solicitors. He joined the R.A.F. on the outbreak 
of war and became a member of J.A.G’s office in 
1943. In 1959 he was made Deputy Director of 
R.A.F. Legal Services and became Director in 1961. 
He won Ist Prize in the Gordon Shepherd Memorial 
Prize Essay Competition in 1963. He has a son 
who is a solicitor and two daughters, one a teacher 
at Putney High School and the other at Newnham 
College, Cambridge. 


Group Captain W. Beringer was born in County 
Down, North Ireland, on 28th April, 1918. He 
joined the R.A.F as an Aircraft Apprentice in 1934, 
won a cadetship to Cranwell and was commissioned in 
1939. Flew with Coastal Command during the war 
in Nos. 48, 608 and 59 Squadrons on Ansons, Hudsons 
and Liberators respectively. In 1945-49 he flew 
Liberators and Yorks in Transport Command. After- 
wards, attended R.A.F. and R.N. Staff Colleges and 
held various staff appointments which included a tour 
with SACLANT in Norfolk, Virginia, U.S.A. C.O. of 
No. 204 Squadron Shackletons at Ballykelly 1955 - 57. 
He then served on the Directing Staff of the 
R.N. Tactical School, and afterwards held staff 
appointments in Coastal Command. These were followed by a tour on the DS. of the 
NATO Defence College, first in Paris and then in Rome when the College was re-located at 
the request of the French Government. He is currently Station Commander at R.A.F. 
Bicester. A keen sportsman: he is Chairman of the R.A.F. Judo Association, Chairman of the 
R.A.F. Gliding and Soaring Association Centre at Bicester, and plays squash, golf and 
tennis. 


J. R. Hickmott was an Armament Supply Officer with the Admiralty during the war with 
special duties in connection with electrically operated mines. He has been a regular contributor 
of technical articles for many years to well known engineering and other journals and has 
contributed previous articles to the Royal Air Forces Quarterly. 
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AUTHORS: BRIEF CAREER NOTES (Continued) 


Group Captain A. H. Stradling, O.B.E., R.A.F. (Ret.) 
was born in 1892; commissioned in 1914; served on 
the Wesiern Front with the Gordon Highlanders 
1915/16; with No. 11 (fighter) Squadron in France 
1916/17; at General Staff Hqrs. (D.A.A.G.) R.F.C. 
1918/19; Personnel Staff Officer, Air Ministry 1920/22; 
No. 24 (Bristol Fighter) Sdn. 1923/24; “P" Staff 
Baghdad Hars. 1924/25; Training Staff, Middle East, 
1926/29; Commanded R.A.F. Netheravon 1930; 
S.Ad.O. Electrical and Wireless School, Cranwell, 
1931/35; S.P.S.O. 24 Group Hars. 1936/37; P.I. (Law) 
Air Ministry 1938/39; Commandant, School of 
Administration, 1939/40; S.Ad.O. No. 1 (bomber) 
Group 1941/42; Base Personnel Staff Officer, Norih 
Africa, 1942/44; S.Ad.O. No. 24 (Training) Group 
Hars. 1945. Retired December, 1945, after 31 years’ 
service. Mentioned in Dispatches 1916, 1917, 1941 
and 1945. Awarded O.B.E. 1919. 

Author of “Customs of the Services”, “Thou Shalt Not” and “The Brass Hat”. Editor of “The 
Royal Air Forces Quarterly”. 


John W. R. Taylor from 1941 to 1947 was on the design staff of Hawker Aircraft; from then 
until 1955 was Fairey’s Technical Publicity Officer. Since 1956 Editor of “AIR BP”; Assistant 
Editor of “JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIRCRAFT™ until appointed its Editor in 1959. 
Author of 119 books on aviation, which included “The History of C.F.S.” for which he was 
awarded the C. P. Robertson Memorial Trophy in 1959. He has been a regular contributor of 
articles for many years to the ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY as well as to all the best 
known aviation journals. 


Dr. C. L. Wayper, M.A., Ph.D., graduated at Cambridge University and took his doctorate 
there. On leaving the Army he returned to Cambridge where he is now Director of Studies in 
History and Fellow of Fitzwilliam College and James Stuart Lecturer for the Board of Extra- 
Mural Studies. He is the author of “Teach Yourself Political Thought” and has contributed 
articles to various journals and festschrift on International Affairs. 
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_ The Royal Air Force 


John W. R. Taylor 
Illustrated in full colour by Victor G. Ambrus 


This is the perfect book to give to any air- 
minded boy. It traces the history of the Air 
Force from pre-R.F.C. days to the present, and 
is excitingly told and brilliantly illustrated. 


It has received many enthusiastic reviews since 
publication. ‘ . . . beautifully coloured drawings 
of our earliest battle aircraft . . . the Farman 
Biplane, Vickers Gunbus, Bleriot Monoplane 
and B.E.2C ...’ The Royal Air Forces 
Quarterly. ‘... the story of the R.A.F. told 
simply and with extreme readability’. B.E.A. 
Magazine. The author is editor of JANE’S 

ALL THE WORLD’S AIRCRAFT. 


17/6 net 


Books for Children and Young People 
Oxford University Press 
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Book Reviews 


The Bomber Offensive, by Anthony Verrier (B .T. Batsford, London; 63s.). 


So much research has evidently gone to the making of this book, with its vast array of facts 
and opinions, supported by hundreds of references, that it is a matter of regret that the 
result is so disappointing. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. The author is unable to handle this mass of material 
effectively because he has so little understanding of the conduct of the war, and has such 
completely mistaken ideas of strategy. He makes this all too clear in his summing-up, when 
he says that “the laws of war applied as much to the strategic air offensive waged over 
Europe’s skies through five-and-a-half bitter years as they did to the sailors and soldiers on 
distant seas or in the mud and sand below” (p. 323). The inference is that the bomber 
offensive ran into difficulties because it ignored “the laws of war”. 

There are, of course, no such things as the laws of war. There are the basic principles of 
war, which are relatively immutable, and to which the bomber offensive strictly conformed. 
And there are the doctrines, derived from those principles, which can and do change with 
the development of weapons, communications and transport. 

This confusion between the “laws of war” and current doctrines leads the author into some 
very serious misconceptions. He appears to believe that the so-called “classical doctrine”, 
which laid down that the primary object in war must always be the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed forces in battle, is still valid. He, therefore, thinks that the first task of the 
Allied bomber forces should have been the destruction or at least the defeat of the Axis 
air forces, and that the attack on the main sources of German military and industrial 
strength should have been postponed until this had been achieved. He does not seem to 
understand that an air force, like a fleet, can be forced to fight only by attacking objectives 
that it is bound to defend. 

A very simple example will show that the classical doctrine is no longer valid. According 
to the doctrine the Germans should have concentrated on the defeat of the Royal Navy and 
our maritime air forces, and delayed their main assault on our merchant shipping until 
this had been achieved. Instead, they adopted a modern and very effective strategy, and on 
the outbreak of war they directly attacked our sea communications, sinking a vast tonnage 
of ships, and putting us in very considerable peril. 

It would have been totally impracticable to destroy the German air force by bombing 
aircraft and engine factories, as the operations of the United States Air Force proved. 
Since the production of any particular item of war material is largely a matter of priorities, 
and since Germany had a very large reserve of industrial capacity, such a policy would 
certainly have failed with disastrous consequences. Fortunately for the country in those 
critical months, the War Cabinet and the Air Staff did not fall into this error. 

The author, in dealing with bomber operations, adopts criteria for success very different 
from those normally applied. Nothing less than 100% success appears to qualify. Immense 
damage to vital German industrial areas leaves him unimpressed, and he complains that 
while low-flying attacks by Mosquitoes occasionally achieved dramatic success, they by no 
means did so invariably (p.116). What repeated operations of war have ever achieved 
invariable dramatic success ? By this sort of reckoning very few warlike operations, from the 
dawn of history, could be regarded as successful. 

The author shows the same lack of realism when he continually refers to the crippling 
losses suffered by the Allied bombers. It is true that their losses were grievous, but in 
Bomber Command they amounted to no more than an average of 10,000 a year, and were 
certainly not disproportionate to the very important results achieved. 

(Continued Over) 
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Mr. Verrier seems to think that Bomber Command was guilty of tactical inflexibility and 
a lack of imagination. Nothing could be further from the truth, and it can safely be said 
that no other formation in any of the three Services introduced so great a variety of tactical 
innovations, or adapted itself more quickly and effectively to changing conditions. 


The book contains nothing new, and it cannot be recommended to serious students of 
air warfare. It is indeed unfortunate that another chance of writing a well-informed and 
valuable account of the bomber offensive has been lost. RS. 


The 9th Air Force in World War II, by Kenn C. Rust (Aero Publishers, Inc., U.S.A.; available 
from W. E. Hersant Ltd., 228 Archway Road, London, N.6; 245 pp.; fully illustrated; 90s.). 


Books on the aircraft and air warfare of World War II are today’s best-sellers in the 
aeronautical book market. Even those readers too young to remember the awesome sight of 
vast bomber formations setting out over East Anglia, and the same aircraft returning in 
straggling flocks, some with dead engines and great gaping holes in their bodies, can 
recapture something of the spirit of the time from books such as this. 


One can almost hear the roar of engines while looking at a picture of 9th Air Force 
Liberators streaming wingtip to wingtip, a few feet above the desert of North Africa, during 
practice for the Ploesti raid. Other memories of what the war meant, in different ways to 
different men, are brought back by scores of pictures of personal insignia painted on bombers 
and fighters (which already begin to look antiquated and strangely umhostile) — names like 
Bloom’s Tomb, Flak-Bait, Hard-to-Get, Puss in Boots and Sexy Sal, complete with appro- 
priate artwork. 

Too often in the past, aviation books published in America have been ruined by poor- 
quality printing. This is not the case with The 9th Air Force in World War II. Mr. Rust’s 
narrative is comprehensive and well-written, and nobody is likely to complain about the 
variety or the standard of reproduction of the 274 photographs and eighteen full-page 
drawings of fuselage markings and nose and tail insignia. 


The 9th Air Force was born in the Western Desert in the early summer of 1942. After 
the Axis forces had been driven from North Africa, a reformed 9th A.F, joined the 8th A.F. 
in Britain, to play its part in the Allied round-the-clock offensive against Germany. Between 
October 1943 and VE-Day in May 1945, it dropped 239,213 tons of bombs on German 
targets and fired 74,299,865 rounds of 50-calibre ammunition and 13,959 rockets. In more 
than 368,500 sorties, 4,186 enemy aircraft were destroyed, as well as 4,509 tanks and 
armoured vehicles, 53,811 motor vehicles, 5,753 locomotives, 43,317 railway truck and 
carriages, 11,073 factories and buildings, 3,361 gun positions and 360 bridges. The cost 
was 2,944 U.S. aircraft, of which 2,139 were fighters, 1,529 men killed in action, 1,262 
wounded and 1,910 missing. 

The main narrative ends by quoting the Order of the Day written to all personnel of the 
Ninth Air Force by its Commanding General, the late Hoyt S. Vandenberg, at the con- 
clusion of the war in Europe. His words are worth recalling today : 


“The unconditional surrender of all German forces marks the attainment of our objective 
in Europe. It follows the complete defeat of the enemy on land, sea and in the air. From 
friends and enemies alike has come evidence of the tremendous role of air power in 
accomplishing this historic success. In our pride, may we give humble thanks to Almighty 
God for the faith and strength He gave us in our cause, and pray His grace for those we 
have lost in the battle....We must guard against the illusion of final success. We must 
not only defeat our remaining enemy, but we must also ensure future vigilance against the 
cause of war. This so that the world may not again suffer under ruthless conquerors. It is 
in this ultimate success that we shall find the justification for those who have died as well 
as the work that has been accomplished by those who have survived”. 

JI.W.R.T. 
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McCudden V.C., by Christopher Cole (William Kimber & Co., Ltd., London; 224 pp.; 
illustrated; 50s.). 

Written by one of the most respected press officers of the old Air Ministry team, this 
biography of James McCudden and his flying brothers deserves to become a classic of the 
1914-18 air war. Its authenticity and “atmosphere” were helped by the fact that McCudden 
left behind his own autobiography, Five Years in the Royal Flying Corps, which remains to 
this day virtually the only personal account of the carly R.F.C. from the inside. But it soon 
becomes clear on reading McCudden V.C. that Mr. Cole has not been content to take any 
facts or figures on their face value. 

However much he must respect and admire his hero, he does not hesitate to point out 
instances where McCudden bent the truth slightly to improve the propaganda value of his 
original story, written while the first World War was still being waged. This is not another 
example of a modern writer trying to belittle a dead hero, but a dispassionate act by a real 
historian, to correct the record of a man whose achievements were so great as to need no 
elaboration. 

The same dedication to the cause of accuracy has dealt even harder with another of 
Britain’s great fighter aces of the period, Major “Mick” Mannock. In discussing the number 
of victories achieved by R.F.C./R.A.F. “aces”, Mr. Cole states that the popularly-accepted 
figure of 57 for McCudden ought to be amended to 52, while Mannock’s total of 73 should 
really be 434. He adds that too much importance should not be attached to such “scores”. 
What really matters is the influence that individual pilots exerted on the progress of the air 
war, through their tactics and leadership as much as by their successes in combat. 

This is demonstrated by the brief operational career of the early German “ace” Max 
Immelmann. His fifteen victories cannot compare numerically with the record of many other 
enemy pilots; but they were achieved on Fokker monoplanes, contributing to the psychological 
success of the “Fokker Scourge” of 1915-16, which almost drove the allied air forces from 
the sky. 

Similarly, McCudden’s greatness stems not only from his combat record but from his 
example and leadership. Unlike his younger brother Anthony, who died in action because 
he was brave to the point of foolhardiness, James McCudden was a “thinking” pilot whose 
maxims for air fighting were summed up in the advice: “The correct way to wage war is 
to down as many as possible of the enemy at the least risk, expense and casualties to 
one’s own side”. 

As a regular soldier and airman, he had a high regard for discipline and authority, to a 
degree that earned him respect rather than popularity. Having begun the war as a mechanic, 
and graduated to the controls of a fighter via the observer/gunner’s cockpit, he laid great 
stress on immaculate servicing of his aircraft, and was able to wring the last ounce of 
performance from them by careful engine tuning and airframe modifications. 

On the few occasions when he allowed youthful enthusiasm and exuberance to outweigh 
caution, he usually had cause to regret it. At the very start of his career, his eagerness to 
master the art of swinging a propeller led to the methodical chewing to pieces of a Farman 
biplane by a Caudron trainer, because he had not checked that the Caudron’s engine was 
switched off...and it wasn’t! Later, when posted as a pilot to an F.E.2d squadron, he 
followed the bad example of other pilots who showed their contempt of the old “pusher’s” 
staid ways by climbing around the nacelle, leaving the aircraft to fly itself. One of his 
gauntlets was blown off, into the propeller, and he had to make an emergency landing. Later, 
he had to land a D.H.2 with a severed tail boom after a pointless attempt at looping it. 
Even when he perpetrated so minor an infringement of the rules as giving a young lady a 
joy-ride in an Avro 504, it ended in an engine failure and ignominious forced landing. 

Was it one final attempt to get away with a manoeuvre “not in the book” which led to his 
death in a flying accident on 9th July, 1918? This is one question to which not even Mr. 
Cole can provide the answer. 

J.W.R.T. 
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Airymouse, by Harald Penrose (Vernon & Yates Ltd., London; 162pp.; illustrated; 36s.). 

Why should one need to review this book ? The name “Harald Penrose”, printed on its 
dust jacket, bears greater testimony to the quality of the contents than does any review. 

Penrose’s last book, British Aviation, the Pioneer Years, marked his first adventure into 
pure history. It was brilliantly successful, and we all await eagerly its successor, which will 
take the story on through the 1914-18 period to the twenties. Meanwhile, in Airymouse, we 
have a further collection of the personal reminiscences with which Harald Penrose established 
his reputation as, perhaps, the finest writer that aviation has yet produced. 

In his first book, I Flew with the Birds, he told how closely entwined had been his twin 
loves of flying and bird-watching. No Echo in the Sky was a wholly-delightful collection 
of cameos of aircraft he had flown in a long career as a test pilot and private flyer. The 
opening pages of Airymouse give us a glimpse of such a man in the first days of retirement : 

“Suddenly time had three-quarters gone: the family grown: days of adventuring become 
a dream. So with all men. Presently hidden questioning begins. Each day seems briefer. 
Old longings make nonsense of security and success. Away on the horizon the wild gods 
beckon for the last time. Soon it will be too late. Man gives a tug at his chains and fetters, 
hearing his doom in their clatter. If he does not, then his heart is already dead. With me 
there was the tolling of a distant bell. I had aspired and lived my summer; autumn was at 
hand. Soon there would be only winter for remembering — but I knew that I would take 
that same far path if there could be a second chance. 

“*You can’, whispered the wind. ‘You can. Why sit at a desk... it is restless exchange 
for a pilot’s seat. Why not recapture those earlier days when you swept great curves through 
the skies as you watched the quiet world?” 

It was not the surging metallic power of the Wyvern strike fighter that recalled him into 
the air. More likely, across the gulf of years, it was the still, small note of a little Widgeon 
lightplane, whose poignant story provided the most moving chapter of No Echo in the Sky. 

Powerless before the sweet song of his Siren, Penrose began studying the advertising pages 
of aviation magazines — with the result that six months later he obtained, for the price of a 
large sailing dinghy, a diminutive single-seat biplane of insignificant horsepower. Her name 
was Airymouse, and this book tells how she brought back to a great pilot the wonder of 
real flying. In doing so, it exerts such formidable indoctrination of the reader that he feels 
an almost-uncontrollable longing to sit himself in that tiny cockpit, reminiscent of an 
ancient sports car, feel the little avalanche of wind in his face as the engine starts, and 
relearn what it is like to fight gravity and the elements in a gentle but skittish toy that 
climbs only 150 feet in half a mile. 

Nor can the cautious, unadventurous, middle-aged reader suppress his longing by reflecting 
that such goings-on are fine for a test pilot who has escaped from a fighter that caught 
fire in the air, a strike aircraft that was inverted a few feet from looming rooftops and an 
observation aircraft that broke up over Martlesham Heath, but too much to be faced by an 
ordinary mortal. Penrose reveals that even he can feel apprehensive when too far out to 
sea in Airymouse. 

Most of the time, however, the little biplane brings her pilot sheer delight, her flailing 
propeller and minute 38 h.p. producing a leisurely 60 m.p.h. cruise that gives him plenty of 
time to reminisce as he passes over familiar landmarks — each with its memory of test- 
flying and wartime days. This is the stuff of which great books are made and it is tragic 
that aviation has failed to produce more men able to transform wonder into words. J.W.R.T. 
Candidates for Glory, by John Fores (Hodder & Stoughton; London: 255 pp.; 21s. net). 

An interesting fictional story of an ex-R.A.F. pilot, who is assigned to an intelligence 
mission to investigate reported activities of the Chinese Communists in the archipelagoes 
between North Borneo and Mindano. 

The flying incidents are well told and convincing, as are the characters included in the 
plot. Excitement and tension are well maintained throughout and it is a most readable 
novel. AHS. 
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Air Road to the Isles, by Captain E. E. Fresson, O.B.E. (David Rendel Ltd., London; 278 pp.; 
illustrated; 36s.). 

At the age of 20, back in 1911, a young man named Fresson was transferred to his 
employers’ branch office in Shanghai. It was quite an experience. In Manchuria, the train 
in which he travelled began passing mounds, several hundred feet long, eight to ten feet 
high and many feet wide, under which victims of a plague had been and were being, buried. He 
arrived in Shanghai at the height of the 1911 revolution which changed China into a republic 
and was surrounded for months by killing and bloodshed. 

He must have longed many times for the peace and quiet of England, and the happy days 
he had spent watching famous pioneer pilots at the flying meetings and races of 1910-11. 
Little did he realise that within a few years he would learn to fly himself, during an even 
greater period of violence and death, in Europe. 

Even his introduction to flying was hardly comforting. The place was Camp Borden in 
Canada, the aircraft Curtiss “Jennies” of such dubious reliability that fatalities among the 
hurriedly-trained cadets averaged one or two a day. Fresson himself was sent solo after 44 
hours’ instruction. Eventually, he found himself on anti-U-boat patrol over the North 
Sea, and on one memorable occasion spotted a submarine stalking a convoy. He radioed 
the information to base and was gratified to learn later that it had enabled the Navy to 
attack and sink the U-boat. : 

After the war, he did a little joy-riding before returning to Shanghai; but it was not long 
before he again encountered tragedy, for his young wife died from typhoid fever only one 
year later. His account of the years that followed gives an incredible insight into life in 
China during the period when it was accepted practice for local war-lords to descend on a 
hotel by night, lop off a few heads and return home in time for breakfast. His personal 
adventures included spending a night under the bed during such a raid, and assembling and 
flying the first aeroplane ever to operate in China. 

Such is the early background of the man who is remembered today as Captain Fresson, 
pioneer of commercial air services to Orkney and Shetland. The main part of his auto- 
biography is devoted to the story of these services, from the time of his first operations with a 
twin-engined Monospar S.T.4 until 1948, when his company had been absorbed by British 
European Airways and he was dismissed as redundant. This was one of the many stupid 
mistakes made by the people who were running B.E.A. at that time, and Captain Fresson 
leaves no doubt of how bitter he felt about it. 

Britain owes much to the Captain Fressons who first showed that internal air services could 
be made both practical and profitable in our islands. Using nothing bigger than Monospars 
and Dragon Rapides, he not only “sold” air travel to the ordinary people of the Highlands 
and Islands but delivered their mail and newspapers and carried them to hospital when they 


were ill. Although he died in 1963, his spirit surely lives on in the small companies which 
operate today side-by-side with the modern B.E.A. — particularly those which fly the Britten- 
Norman Islander, the 1968 counterpart of his faithful old Rapides. I.W.R.T. 


No Parachute, by Arthur Gould Lee (Jarrolds; London; 234pp; 17 illustrations; 30s. net). 

A fighter pilot in the First World War describes his experiences in No. 46 fighter squadron 
in France during air operations from May 22nd, 1917, until January 2nd, 1918. With a 
flair for writing, he included a full account of the events of each day in letters to his wife, 
as well as keeping a personal diary: from these on the spot recordings, after excluding more 
intimate matters, he has written a book of absorbing interest. 

In spite of the appalling casualty rate in the Royal Flying Corps during this period, this 
young officer of 22 years of age, miraculously survived through six months of practically 
daily air combats, each of which he now vividly describes, progressing from a fledgling 
2nd Lieutenant to a seasoned fighier pilot. He attributes his survival, in no small 
measure, to the unusual amount of 70 hours flying completed before he was posted from 
the United Kingdom to France; as the bulk of the casualties were those who had inadequate 

(Continued Over) 
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piloting experience before being sent on active operations. 

The author records graphic accounts of the air battles on the various fronts such as 
Ypres, Messines, Vimy, Arras and the Battle of Cambrai, during which he participated in 
Sopwith Pups and Camel aircraft. These are stories involving fear, anger, courage and, 
what seems to have been an outstanding emotion, was the sight of both friends and 
enemies shot down in flames and deprived of the one chance of saving their lives as no 
parachutes were then available. 

Now a retired Air Vice-Marshal, he looks back and examines critically, with the more 
matured judgement, such debateable problems as the failure to provide more quickly better 
aircraft; why parachutes were not provided for pilots; failures of High Command and the 
doubtful Strategy of the Air Offensive. 

No Parachute is a great tribute to the unknown flyers of the First World War, who 
contributed so greatly to the traditions of the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Air Force. 

AHS. 


Shorts Aircraft since 1900, by C. H. Barnes (Putnam & Company Ltd., London; 532pp.; 
fully illustrated; 84s.). 


Only a few historians have such a reputation that one does not bother to evaluate the 
accuracy of their works, only the content; such a man is Chris Barnes. Since the reviewer 
first began writing about aeroplanes, it has been comforting to know that Mr. Barnes 
has always been available as a willing, even enthusiastic supplier of information and 
checker of facts, more interested in accurate and comprehensive recording of history than 
in personal gain. 

The distillation of a lifetime of research gave us his first book, Bristol Aircraft since 1910, 
four years ago. As its follow-up, Mr. Barnes has now recorded the story of the first manu- 
facturers of aircraft in the world — the Short brothers and the great British company which 
they founded. That the book has the unrestrained approval of the surviving brother, Hugh 
Oswald Short, is the greatest single recommendation that is possible. 

In format, style and scope, Shorts Aircraft since 1900 follows the familiar pattern of other 
Putnam company histories. A 33-page introductory section outlines the history of the 
company, after which each type of aircraft built by Shorts is described in great detail and 
illustrated with both photographs and three-view general-arrangement drawings. As one 
would expect, knowing of the archives maintained by Mr. Barnes, the illustrations include 
a high proportion never before seen in print or, at the very least, not seen for many years. 

It is quite exciting to see new photographs of history-making aircraft like Moore- 
Brabazon’s Short No. 2, on which he made the first flight of one mile by a British pilot in 
a British aeroplane. A few pages further on, one comes to the boxkite-like biplanes on 
which the R.F.C. and its predecessors gained their first wings, followed by the first aircraft 
flown from a moving ship, the first torpedo-bombers, the pioneer all-metal monocoque Silver 
Streak, the great flying-boats of the twenties and thirties which brought dignity and a never- 
recaptured spirit of adventure and luxury to air travel....and countless others. 

One often hears the trite remark that the history of a particular concern is the history of 
the industry to which it belongs; no company has a better right to such a claim than Shorts. 
Founded in the balloon era, it introduced the Wright biplane to Britain and has gone on 
pioneering right up to the present time. One thinks of it today mainly as the company 
responsible for such highly-practical but unglamorous aircraft as the Belfast and Skyvan; 
but let us never forget that its SC.1 research aeroplane was the first to demonstrate that 
jet-lift vertical take-off could be combined with jet speeds in a practical aircraft. Also, as 
this book reveals for the first time, its design studies have ranged over everything from a 
tailless transatlantic airliner to light helicopters and a VTOL platform for launching an 
early version of what became the TSR-2. So we have by no means reached the end — or 
even, necessarily, the most exciting parts — of this particular Short story. J.W.R.T. 
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Flying Corps Headquarters 1914-1918, by Maurice Baring: based on his letters and war- 
time diary (William Blackwood, London; xviii + 325 pp.; 30s. net). 


The publication of the new edition of this book during the 50th Anniversary Year of the 
formation of the Royal Air Force, comes at a most appropriate time to fill in the earlier 
years which preceded its formation. 

It was during this period that the Royal Flying Corps, on which the present R.A.F. was 
founded, built-up the many traditions of which they are now so justly proud. 

The author accompanied the first air expeditionary force to France in August 1914, the 
first ever to participate in war. It consisted of 105 officers, 63 aircraft (now museum pieces) 
and 95 motor transport. 

His story follows the course of this first air force, with its primitive aircraft; hastily 
assembled miscellaneous transport and totally inadequate equipment and supplies, which 
were supplemented when necessary by cash purchases from a box of golden sovereigns in 
the custody of Colonel Brooke-Popham (the late Air Chief Marshal Sir R. Brooke-Popham); 
through to its final build-up by 1918 to the most powerful force in the world at that time of 
27,333 officers, 263,837 other ranks and 22,647 aircraft. They had used up 7,000 new aircraft 
during that year. 

Maurice Baring was at the very heart of events, as Staff Officer to the G.O.C.-in-C. 
(General Trenchard), and he describes most interestingly the day-to-day events; the hardships 
faced and overcome; the major air operations and individual air combats of pilots. It is a 
story of the pioneers who laid the foundations of today’s R.A.F., and reading this book one 
comes to the conclusion of how appropriate is their motto “Per Ardua Ad Astra”. 

The author, diplomatist, novelist, poet, linguist and scholar, was not only invaluable to 
General Trenchard, but with his eccentricities, delightful sense of humour and likeable 
character, he was most popular among all who had the privilege of knowing him. Interspersed 
are many amusing personal incidents which add an excellent light touch to this very readable 
book. 

To this new edition Group Captain F. D. Tredrey has contributed a Foreword and most 
useful notes to supplement the text. AHS. 


Royal Air Force 1918. Edited by Christopher Cole (William Kimber, London; 256 pp; 29 
photographs; 30 line drawings; 63s. net). 

This book takes up the story of air operations in the First World War about where 
No Parachute (reviewed in this number) leaves off. 

Its value lies in it being an official account of each day's air operations by the newly 
formed Royal Air Force from Ist April to 11th November, 1918, providing a useful addition 
to one’s library of the history of the R.A.F. 

This collection of the series of weekly resumés of air operations issued by R.A.F. Head- 
quarters in France, like all official communiques restricts the accounts of all air combats to 
the barest relevant facts. Nevertheless, these hitherto unpublished confidential reports form 
a unique record of the R.A.F’s achievements during the first seven months of its existence. 

The numerous illustrations of the aircraft of that period and pilots, together with the 
thirty line drawings are of considerable interest: as are the tabulated lists of aircraft types 
and the numbers of the squadrons equipped with each type. Additional lists give brief 
particulars of each type of aircraft then in use by both the British and German air forces. 

Summarised at the end of each weekly communique are the names of officers who have 
shot down enemy aircraft during that period and Honours and Awards bestowed during that 
week. 

Those officers who have now reached their three score years and ten, even if they fail to 
find their own names included, will find those of many well known to them; the younger 
generation will be convinced that their predecessors had a very busy time 50 years ago. 

AHS. 
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WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance nearly forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RA.F. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many officers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 

There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 

In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Israel Rhodesia 
Australia France Italy Rumania 
Azores Finland Japan S. Africa 
Bahrein Formosa Jordan Sweden 
Belgium Germany Kenya Switzerland 
Bermuda Ghana Lebanon Thailand 
Borneo Gibraltar Malaysia Turkey 
Bulgaria Greece Malta US.A. 
Canada Holland New Zealand U.S.S.R. 
Ceylon Hong Kong Nigeria Yugoslavia 
China Hungary Norway Zambia 
Cyprus India Pakistan 

Czechoslovakia Indonesia Poland 

Denmark Tran Portugal 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Order Form 
(For “New Edition” of R.A.F. Quarterly) 


I wish to become an annual subscriber to THE ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 


andl enclose Nérewithy scsns eccscdtincsecssneandecateseets teas avervbenes ani for my first year’s 


subscription for ...............:cceceeeeeeeeeeeeeees *copy/copies of each issue. 


*Insert number of copies required. (The new journal will be issued in December, March, June 
and September. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 
per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
new eee eee eee eee ee eee eet eet ee ee eee ete ee ee ee 


Bankers’ Order Form 


DANG sage su qs evcge ampli atunteae tent Deas 
TOS MESSIS 2. Bene a ceccaleed cavocs ceks sca eeey oe cava beeen ten res (Bank) 
(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 
IE RIES en bs Mote es Luce sata ui det cue tanied Alaeak (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 
SUNVOR board teiiias tvsreioanans now, and make a like payment on the ............... 
Eas) UDR Rey anEr ROeDe mee ee of each year (this date should be identical with that 


appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 
Royal AIR FORCES QUARTERLY fOF ........c:ccseceeeeeeeseeeeeneeens copy/copies of this 


journal each issue. 


Signature 


PGGI OSS! sas zecceiss Set Lanwetlevedensgte  scnees Seeders 


N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “ The Royal Air Forces Quarterly,” 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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EDUCATION. If you have or plan to have children, I suggest that you should safeguard their 
future. If you agree, I should be glad to discuss your problem and advise you of the best 
action for you to take. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and between various types of 
Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal direct with any Company or its Representatives. You need 
the unbiased advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice without 
fee Sr obligation: I am not tied to any Company. and select the most favourable for each 
type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me know your date of birth. 
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increased, because a large part of the extra cost is refunded by the Ministry of Defence. 1 
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RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in regard to House Purchase. 
Investment of Capital, and the advantages of commuting half Retired Pay 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. The factors affecting the problem include personal preferences tor 
high yield, or the hope of capital appreciation: the degree of risk acceptable; existing invest- 
ments. I shall be glad to discuss your problem and make recommendations 


SURTAX and ESTATE DUTY. Suitable action can greatly reduce the burden. If these 
problems are at all large. let me advise you how to increase your net income AND net estate 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange, Kit, Motor, Winter Sports and all other 
Insurances in the best markets. 
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With whole supersonic generations 
coming up, our journey’s only just 
beginning. 
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- There's more fun 
toa mile ina Spitfire | 
than anything else’ 
thats landborne 


Cars are a little like people. 

Each one has a character of its own. Some 
are dull. Some are not so dull. And a few are 
really fun to be with. 

We're happy to say that the Spitfire has an 
immense amount of personality going for it. 
Somuch so, that strong men have been known 
to prefer their Spitfires to their girl friends. 

Tough on the girl. High praise for the car. 

The latest Spit goes by the rather simple 
title ‘Mark 3’. But she’s anything but a plain 
Jane. There’s a new 1300 engine under that 
fantastic up-and-over bonnet. So you can guess 
just how relaxed it feels when you’re ambling 
along at 70. Get onto the highways of the con- 
tinent and you can get going in earnest. Ina 
brief 12.5 seconds you’re doing a purring 60. 
Top speed is an authentic 100. And all the 


time those snug contoured bucket seats keep 
you and your passenger happy, happy, happy. 
Come to think of it, you can buy a car for 
twice the price of a Triumph Spitfire Mark 3. 
But still only have half the fun. 
Overseas posting? Save tax! 
If you’re being posted abroad you can take 
advantage of generous tax concessions. Ask 
your Triumph Dealer all about them or write 
for details (and free catalogue) to: Standard- 
Triumph Sales Limited, Personal Export 
Division, Coventry. Pric 597 ex-factory. 
(Hardtop model £625 ex 
factory.) Excluding P. 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH IN 
BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, ENGLAND 


‘Triumph puts you safely ahead 


GO FOR THE 


Van Heusen 
‘Service’ Shirt 
Look 


The Van Heusen ‘Service’ 
Shirt is impeccably smart 
and crisp at all times, 
For wez th separate 
Van Heusen collars. 
I R.A.F. Blue, White, or Khaki 
aa 
You can buy many other 
superb Van Heusen 
shirts. 


give 
your 
income 
fax 

fo the 
life-boat 
service 


If you give the R.N.L.I. a 7-year 
covenant they can recover your 
income tax in addition to the net 
amount you subscribe — they 
need it to save lives. 
Write today for a covenant form 
to Stirling Whorlow, O.B.E., The 
Secretary, Royal National Life- 
boat Institution, 42 Grosvenor 
Gardens, London S.W.1. 
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Some 
hattles we'll 
help you 


The bills. We'll take 

care of your regular subscrip- 
tions, insurance premiums, and 
hire purchase payments. 

Your budget. Pay by cheque— 
keep tabs on what you spend. 
You know exactly what you are 
doing with your money. 
Investment. Put your spare cash 
into National Savings Certificates, 
Unit Trusts or Stocks and Shares. 


Lloyds Bank, 


We'll gladly advise 
you on how to go about it. 
Insurance. We can help you 
choose the right Insurance 
scheme: give advice on life, per- 
sonal effects, household and 
motor policies. 


Our servicesare 
explainedin special leaflets avail- 
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EDITORIAL 


GEPTEMDER 1968 marks the 30th anniversary of the Munich crisis, when our 
foreign policy was directly challenged by the threat of war, and our military 
impotence compelled us to make a humiliating surrender. The memory of this still 
rankles, but there is much evidence to suggest that the true lessons of Munich have 
not yet been learned. 

During the autumn of 1938 a serious crisis arose in Europe. Hitler decided to re- 
incorporate into the German Reich a strip of land containing some 2 million Germans 
which in 1919 the Treaty of Versailles, with the idea of providing a viable military 
frontier, had included in the newly created State of Czechoslovakia. Of course, Hitler 
greatly exaggerated the plight of these Germans living under Czech rule. Incidents 
were contrived and stories of atrocities fabricated, in the way since made so sicken- 
ingly familiar by Communist Powers. But there can be no doubt that it had been 
unwise to separate these Germans from their homeland in this way. 

France and Britain had by this time become exasperated by Hitler’s continual 
encroachments, each one supposed to be his “‘last territorial claim in Europe’’, and 
threatened war if he used force against Czechoslavakia. This threat had no effect 
upon Hitler, who mobilised his forces and prepared to go ahead. 

Our bluff had been called. For many years we had starved our defence forces, 
and the operation of the infamous rule “that there would be no major war for ten 
years” had reduced them to near impotence. It is true that we had decided to re-arm 
in 1935 and much spade-work had been done, but by 1938 we had scarcely any 
modern weapons and equipment. France, debilitated by her terrible losses in the 
First World War, and demoralised by weak and foolish Governments, was in no 
better shape. 

The unfortunate Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, was compelled to meet 
Hitler and make the best bargain he could. The terms he secured were not bad on 
paper, and certainly were the most favourable that could be hoped for. Indeed, they 
were welcomed nearly everywhere with a flood of almost hysterical relief. 


In the spring of 1939 Hitler broke his pledged word, and annexed the whole of 
Czechoslovakia into the rapidly expanding German empire. A few people at the 
time, and many afterwards when Hitler betrayed our trust, condemned the Munich 
Agreement. But they ascribed it to political cowardice and a policy of appeasement, 
and not to the real reason—our hopeless military weakness. 

The truth was that we had relied far too much on comfortable assumptions about 
the improbability of a major war, and on so-called ‘collective security” to be pro- 
vided by the League of Nations. When war threatened, the League was seen to be 
quite impotent, and we were helpless. After this severe shock, money was poured 
out like water in an effort to repair as quickly as possible the damage done during 
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the many years of folly and illusion, when we starved and neglected our defence 
forces, and especially the Royal Air Force. 


There is a danger that we may drift once more into a similar situation. When 
this country has had no major war for twenty years, our people—particularly the 
younger generation—are apt to take peace for granted. They somehow manage to 
believe that we can maintain an independent foreign policy and at the same time 
emasculate our defence forces and neglect defence research. With our self-reliance 
sapped by the Welfare State, we are inclined to live in a dream-world of our own 
imagining and to forget the realities of the world in which we live. In this real world, 
whatever the idealists may say, only power counts when it comes to a show-down. 


On all sides we hear it said that the danger of a major war is now remote, and 
every few months some further drastic reduction of our defence forces is announced. 
Apart from muddles and mistakes, such as have resulted in our paying out over 
£300 million on cancelled projects without having so much as one aeroplane to show 
for it, we are deliberately taking what are euphemistically called ‘calculated risks’’. 


The lessons of Munich are, it is suggested, two-fold. First, when all is said and 
done, we must have sufficient military power to make our foreign policy viable. It 
is not the slightest use our trying to depend on others. And secondly, in the long run 
the most disastrous and expensive economy that we can make is to allow our defence 
forces to wither away. 


R. SAUNDBY. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE FUTURE 
OF CIVIL AVIATION 


By Air CHIEF MARSHAL SiR RONALD IVELAW-CHAPMAN, GCB, KBE, DFC, AFC 


DeRrxrs the next quarter of century Civil Aviation will, assuredly, undergo even 

greater changes than it has since the mid-forties. It may be worth considering 
therefore what could, or should, be done in advance to anticipate this change in 
order that we should get the maximum benefit from what will be on offer to air line 
operators and to passengers between now and the mid-eighties. The two certainties 
on the horizon are the supersonic airliner and the airbus. Not so certain within this 
time scale, yet possible then or soon after, is the Vertical Take Off and Landing civil 
air transport. 


I suggest that we should recognise right now that the supersonic airliner and the 
airbus are two quite distinct lines of development, two different breeds of the same 
species, which it would be a mistake to cross or attempt to merge into one. Time is 
money, of course, and therefore there will always be customers who are prepared 
to pay for speed; thus the economic prospects of operating supersonic airliners are 
potentially favourable. But not everybody has the money to buy the advantage that 
speed offers, nor is it everybody, leaving money out of it, that wants the prodigious 
speeds that will be available in intercontinental air travel before this century is out. 
Moreover during this same period we undoubtedly will see air transport progress to 
the stage where it becomes the normal mode of intercontinental travel for the masses 
as well as for the relatively few as it is at present. Subsonic air travel at the speeds 
already available will satisfy the majority of travellers for as far into the future as 
it is reasonable to look. The case for perpetuating a subsonic airbus ‘“‘pari passu”” 
with the supersonic airliner seems to me irrefutable. 


It has been argued to the contrary, however, that since all forms of air travel are 
uncomfortable, tiring and monotonous it is to the advantage of the air traveller that 
the journey should be got over as quickly as possible. From this premise it is con- 
tended that supersonic speed should be the goal for all forms of air travel including 
the airbus. Personally I think this is fallacious since it skates over the fact that speed 
costs money—and will always do so. Taken to its logical conclusion this argument 
would preclude the chance of air travel ever becoming the normal means of com- 
munication for the masses. But apart from being specious this argument is definitely 
dangerous since, if accepted, it might lead to that unattractive article — the com- 
promise. In the history of aviation, both military and civil, the biggest failures have 
arisen from a compromise in design as the result of being built for a multi-purpose. 
One recoils at the thought of a Transatlantic Mach 3 airliner so designed that it can 
be converted for use on “package deal” trips to the Adriatic in the summer. One can 
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only hope that the two distinct types are allowed to take each its own natural line 
of development with the respective purpose in view for which each was separately 
conceived. 


If this case for a bifurcated line of development in civil air transport is accepted it 
does bring in its train an extremely difficult problem in regard to fares. Ideally of 
course it would be splendid to see the rule of “High Street shopping” at work and 
for the operator who offers the best combination of service, punctuality, comfort, 
speed and safety at the lowest price getting the trade and his competitors going 
under. This however won’t work in a matter so internationally linked as air trans- 
port and consequently an organisation such as IATA must exist, if only to help 
maintain standards of safety and to keep fare-cutting within practical limits. But 
even IATA will be faced with the problem of making those who want it pay for 
speed and at the same time of offering to those to whom speed is not essential a price 
per mile that is economic for the operator and within the reach of the would-be 
traveller. This problem, I suggest, can only be solved by a complicated system of 
fares, internationally agreed, that puts a premium on speed. There is another factor 
that further complicates the issue of fare prices and that is comfort, since the standard 
of comfort demanded by the travelling public varies widely. One is thus driven to 
the conclusion that there will have to be evolved a 3- or even a 4-tier scale of fare 
differentials which might work something like this: — 


(a) High speed and luxury. Supersonic airliner First Class 
(b) High speed and reasonable comfort. Supersonic airliner Tourist Class 
(c) Normal speed and reasonable comfort. Subsonic airbus Second Class 


T have not the technical knowledge to pursue this in detail but the important point 
is that during the next decade we must hope to see a much wider differentiation in 
air fares than we have in the past. Only by this means will each of the two main lines 
of progress in air transport be given the chance to develop and stand each on its own 
feet economically. 


Economics apart, there seems to me another field in which a change of focus 
would appear to be necessary in the near future. Hitherto we have seen some quite 
large sacrifices being made at the altar of the god SPEED. I think the next ten years 
or so should see more attention—and by that I mean money, effort, research and 
development—put into those aspects of air transport that have not yet reached the 
stage necessary before air travel can be regarded as the normal means of inter- 
continental travel for the masses. I refer, in particular, to RELIABILITY and 
COMFORT. 


It is sad to hear of the number of times, even in 1968, that a passenger aircraft of 
one kind or another is delayed or cancelled owing to a technical fault or failure. 
Surely the time has come when the aim should be to produce a robust device (engine, 
airframe and auxiliaries alike) that will continue to function faultlessly with the 
minimum of inter-flight servicing and inspection. The electrical, hydraulic and indeed 
all the ancillary systems show need for improvement to an extent that they can take 
heavy wear and prolonged use without failure. More rugged construction and a 
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closer resemblance to their marine counterparts appear to be the answer. Admittedly 
all this will cost weight, but it is weight that has so frequently been sacrificed in the 
past in deference to SPEED and one wonders whether the time has not come to 
reverse the process, or at least change the emphasis, with the aim of offering 100% 
RELIABILITY to all air travellers. 


As to COMFORT, cramped conditions in ‘‘peak hour” surface travel is tolerated; 
but the time involved in air journeys is incomparably longer. To make air travel 
truly attractive to the masses surely the aim over the next ten years should be to 
progress from the ‘“‘knees-up”’ sitting, and sleeping, position in the present day Tourist 
Class until something approaching the comfort now available to First Class 
passengers is on offer at Tourist prices. (There seems no reason why the present 
differentiation over food and drink should not continue.) But COMFORT demands 
space and this like RELIABILITY costs weight. Even so the problem should not 
prove insoluble once it has been accepted that the airbus line of development should 
remain permanently in the subsonic field. 


It is true of course that many other types lying between the supersonic airliner 
and the airbus will be developed during the period we are discussing, each designed 
to meet a specific requirement in the ever-widening field of air travel. I have referred 
only to the two main types since they stand at the extremes of the bracket and thus 
confront us with the biggest problems. 


Less certain on the horizon than either of these two main types is the Vertical 
Take Off and Landing Civil Air Liner. The technological problems involved are 
immense and it would be unwise to predict how soon they will be solved. But solved 
they will be some time and probably well this side of the turn of the century. It may 
be worth while therefore looking at some of the factors that this form of air travel 
will bring in its train. 


At first sight, one would think that here is the answer to the maiden’s prayer. No 
more mile-long runways, an end to the vast expenditure on concrete taxi-tracks and, 
above all, a step nearer to that ideal of true city-centre to city-centre travel. But does 
this pipe-dream stand up to closer examination? The snag, as I see it, is NOISE. To 
take our own example—but the same no doubt will apply in Berlin, New York, Paris 
or Madrid—it is doubtful whether we could ever take the advantage that VTOL offers 
of using, say, Hendon in place of London Airport as a VTOL terminal and thus 
substantially reducing the time spent in getting to city-centre. What seems to preclude 
this is NOISE. The areas relatively close to city-centres that were once small air- 
fields—and therefore potentially suitable for VTOL—are now so heavily congested 
as built-up areas that it is diflicult to see them being used, particularly for a device 
as noisy as one imagines VTOL aircraft will prove to be. Even in one’s wildest flights 
of fancy one cannot imagine a fully-laden 300-seater airbus being lifted vertically 
off the ground within 5 miles of Charing Cross. Quite apart from the noise factor 
there is the risk to uninvolved life in the vicinity which seems to put completely out 
of court this form of air travel originating anywhere near the centre of a large built-up 
area. Thus there will be a continuing need for air terminals at about the same dis- 
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tances from city-centres as now exist, though the progressive advent of VTOL will, 
one hopes, gradually put a limit to the demand for ever-increasing lengths of runways. 


Having reached the subject of airfields I would venture the opinion that the Govern- 
ment has been wise to “‘buy time” over the decision regarding Stansted as the third 
terminal for London. This temporary “reprieve” may have been, ostensibly, in 
deference to the vocal opposition on grounds of noise and spoliation of the Essex 
countryside, but one hopes that a deeper reason lay behind this decision. Maybe the 
Government became aware of the growing doubt as to whether Stansted, no matter 
how much money was spent on it, could ever be made to fulfil the requirements of 
an air terminal—albeit the third—of a capital city in the decade 1970 to 1980. If one 
tries to imagine the density of aircraft movements and, still more, of passenger traffic 
that will be commonplace in the 1980’s after the airbus is in wide use, one is staggered 
by the amount of facilities, accommodation and communications that will be 
necessary to maintain an even flow of aircraft and passengers through any terminal 
airport. For instance, one fully laden airbus may well require as many as three 
mobile lounges to handle its passengers between aircraft and central building, and 
that for each “movement”. One can imagine how many movements in and out of 
each London air terminal are likely each day in the summer of the mid-eighties. 
Projecting our thoughts into that scale of operation one is left wondering whether 
a converted existing airfield has any chance of matching up to the requirements. 
Surely, the best hope lies in starting from a “hole in the ground” and tailoring the 
project to the needs of the era when it will be working to full capacity. To find a 
suitable site for this no doubt one may have to start looking as far afield as 50 miles 
from London. But is a distance of this sort as strong an objection as it might have 
been ten or fifteen years ago? Both Japan and Denmark have 100 m.p.h. regular 
rail travel in existence today, 1968. Is it too fanciful, or too pious a hope, to expect 
that an air terminal 50 miles out from the centre of London could be brought within 
half an hour’s travelling time by the late 1970's? 


The inevitable comment to all this is ‘Yes, that is all very well but what will it 
cost and can we afford it?” To this I would reply with another question—“Can we 
afford to see our present position as a focal East Europe interchange point in the 
complex of world air travel whittled away and our place taken by, say, Holland a 
country which whether they can afford it or not has been bold enough to invest vast 
sums in order to keep abreast of the times in this vital national asset of Civil 
Aviation?” 
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ISRAEL Aue Overall Aims of an impartial 


approach to the Arab/Israeli issue 
would seem to be: — 


AND THE (a) To pursue justice and peace for 


the people of the Middle East. 


ARABS (b) To ensure that activities in this 


key area help —not hinder — 
world order, including both 
THE East/West relations, and the 
North/South or Black/White 


WAY FORWARD relations. 


(c) To provide freedom of con- 
science, worship and access to 
the Holy Places of Palestine for 


By all religions—Christian, Moslem 
and Jewish. 
(d) To restore confidence in the 
REAR ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BUZZARD United Nations and where 
CB, DSO, OBE possible develop it, or at least 


the principles which lie behind it. 


The problem will be tackled under the three headings: — 


I. The Historic Background. 
II. The Lessons Learnt from last year’s war. 
Il. The Way Forward. 


I and II only will be dealt with in this Autumn issue, III being left for the Winter 
issue. 
I. HISTORIC BACKGROUND 

Public reaction to the six-day war—particularly in Britain and America—dis- 
closed a lack of balance in its understanding of the basic causes of the Arab/Israeli 
confrontation. It was comparatively easy to understand the Israel point of view. 
The Jews were promised a “national home” in Palestine. This was approved by 
the League of Nations and incorporated in a mandate for Britain to implement. 
A State of Israel has been recognised by the UN for nineteen years. Yet the Arabs 
have refused to recognise this, attacked Israel in 1948, threatened her with words, 
raids and war ever since, boycotted her trade, denied her the use of the Suez Canal, 
and then in May last year closed the Straits of Tiran to her, whilst mobilising their 
forces around her with threats of extinction if she challenged them. 

The Arab point of view was less well known and more complex. Our Balfour 
Declaration of 1917 said: — ‘“‘HMG view with favour the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people... . it being clearly understood that nothing 
shall be done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of the existing non- 
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Jewish communities in Palestine.’’ At that time 93% of Palestinians were Arabs and 
only 7% Jews. 


Our efforts to keep our promises to both Arabs and Jews by limiting Jewish 
immigration were largely defeated by the flood of Jews to Palestine caused by Hitler’s 
persecution of them during the °30’s. Nevertheless up to 1939 we continued to repeat 
our promises to the Arabs and said then that HMG never contemplated the sub- 
ordination of the Arabic population, language or culture in Palestine and that it 
never envisaged Palestine becoming a Jewish state. And we added that after a further 
75,000 Jews had been admitted during the next five years, there would be no more 
immigration unless the Arabs of Palestine were to agree. 


But after the war, Britain and America recommended the admission of another 
100,000 Jews, and disregarding Arab opinion, Britain made plans for partitioning 
Palestine. Tension and terrorism increased on both sides and the flight of Arabs 
from their homes began. When we saw that partition could only be imposed by 
force we resigned the mandate we had held under the League of Nations and with- 
drew, leaving quite inadequate security and administrative arrangements behind. 


Meanwhile, the UN adopted a Partition Plan which was accepted by the Jews but 
refused by the Arabs. In this plan Jerusalem was to have been internationalised. 
In May °48 came the Zionist Declaration of the Independent State of Israel, by 
which time the Arabs were attacking her and suffered the first of their defeats. 


At the subsequent armistice Israel was left with 23% more territory than under the 
UN Partition Plan, Jerusalem was divided, and the Arab refugees in Syria, Lebanon, 
Jordan and the Ghaza Strip had increased to about 3 million. 


Although the UN demanded that refugees wishing to return home and live in 
peace with their neighbours should be allowed to do so or receive compensation, 
the UN Resolution also demanded a final settlement and access to Holy Places. But 
since the Arabs would not live at peace with Israel, or allow her Jews access to their 
Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, the tragic refugee problem remained unsolved. Indeed 
Arab leaders used it to help register their resentment of the Israeli State being 
established in the face of all our former promises. 


From °48 onwards the Arabs, maintaining the state of belligerency, boycotted 
Israel trade and denied her the use of the Canal and the Gulf of Aqaba until, in ’56, 
the Egyptian Nationalisation of the Canal and their build up in Sinai, was followed 
by the Franco/British/Israeli attacks and the second Arab defeat in the “Suez 
affair’. When the UN forced the French, British and Israelis to withdraw, the 
United Nations Emergency Force (UNEF), was left precariously holding open the 
Straits of Tiran, until its abrupt removal by the Egyptians in May last year. 

Meanwhile, with continuing Jewish immigration which the Israeli Government 
officially define as “the ingathering of the exiles of the Jewish people in its home- 
land, speeding up ‘Alyia’ from all countries and classes’’ the Arabs, not unnaturally, 
harbour an inherent fear of perpetual Zionist expansion. 


Whatever one’s judgement of those historic matters, the fact remains that the 
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Arabs still deeply resent the injustice resulting from the unfulfilled promises which 
we repeatedly gave them, and they greatly fear that Zionism is expansionist—a threat 
which seems to them to be confirmed by the territory occupied in the 48 War, the 
attacks suffered in ’56, and now the further territory occupied in ’67. They consider 
that their threats and use of force in trying to expel the Israelis are justified by the 
original British, and later Israeli use of force in imposing the Jewish State on their 
territory. And they feel that this has been done with strong support from America 
and the West for imperialistic and strategic reasons. 


No impartial study of that history can but conclude that there is at least some 
justification for those Arab claims and fears. But however justified or otherwise one 
considers them to be, any attempt to solve the problem now, without recognising 
these deep feelings of injustices of the past, and of fears for the future, seem bound 
to fail. Moreover, we British, Americans and Europeans should recognise our share 
of responsibility for the tragedy and suffering of the present situation. 


II. LESSONS LEARNT 


The Tiran Straits Crisis and Outbreak of War in May and June ’67 arose as a 
result of the following sequence of events: — 


(a) Increasingly violent raids by Syria during the winter and spring of last year, 
encouraged by Russia. 


(b) Increasingly vigorous—if not excessive—Israeli reprisals to those raids, lead- 
ing to the destruction of a Jordanian village in November °66 and the shooting 
down of Syrian fighters over Syria in April ’67, followed by Mr. Eshkol’s 
statement of May that ‘‘we shall choose the time, the place and the means to 
counter the aggressor”’. 

(c) Exaggerated Russian and Syrian reports of an Israeli build-up against Syria 
in May, to deter which Nasser—in compliance with his defence pact with 
Syria—and to boost his leadership, mobilised in Sinai and demanded the 
removal of the UNEF. 


(d) U-Thant’s perhaps too ready acceptance of the UNEF removal. But we should . 
remember that the dependence of the UNEF’s presence upon Egypt's ‘‘host’” 
approval was caused by Britain’s veto in the Security Council in 56, and that 
Israel refused to have the UNEF on her side of the Sinai frontier both in ’56 
and in May °67 after the Egyptians had rejected it. 

(e) Nasser’s statement on the 22nd May “under no circumstances will we allow 
the Israeli flag to pass through the Gulf of Aqaba. The Jews threaten war. 
We tell them you are welcome. We are ready for war”. 

(f) Russia’s accusation the next day of Western imperialistic support for Isracl’s 
threatened large scale punitive operations and decisive blow at Syria, and 
her intention to oppose any “aggression” in the Near East. 

(g) Russia’s refusal in the Security Council on the following day to accept 
America’s proposal for a 4-power effort to restore the situation. 
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(h) American, British and French failure to provide any guarantees to replace the 
Anglo/American/French Tripartite Declaration which had guaranteed the 
Arab/ Israeli frontiers until 1956, when Britain renounced it. 


(i) France’s declaration of neutrality on the 2nd June. 


(j) The failure of the maritime powers to act in time or in sufficient numbers to 
show Israel any promise of opening the Tiran Straits. 

(k) King Hussein’s defence pact with Nasser on the 30th May followed shortly by 
that of Iraq, and by the despatch of forces from Algeria, Kuwait and Saudi 
Arabia. 

(1) The addition of General Dayan and Mr. Biegin (two so-called “‘hawks’’) to 
the Israeli Government, which, in the crucial Cabinet meeting of the 3rd June, 
almost certainly strengthened the feeling that Israel could wait no longer. 


(m) Israel’s surprise attack on Sth June considered to be “‘pre-emptive” by her, 
and “‘aggression” by the Arabs. 
Conclusion 

Three possible reasons emerge for this Israeli action. The first is that the closure 
of the Tiran Straits warranted war. This would seem to be quite disproportionate 
and unjustified, since the Tiran Straits were not vital to Israel. Only about 5% of 
her trade used that route (though it was developing) and America had promised 
Israel oil through her Mediterranean ports. Nor did it appear to be a “‘last resort”’, 
for the Straits might well have been opened in due course. Nor, indeed, was the legal 
case against Nasser’s right to close the Straits by any means clear. 

A second possible reason for Israel’s action was that she considered the time ripe 
generally for a single handed victory against the Arabs, before their strength and 
elficiency developed further, and while 50,000 Egyptian troops were still in the 
Yemen. This, surely, could never be condoned and seemis very unlikely. 


The third and more likely reason for Israel’s action was that she thought war was 
about to be made on her, and that she was not going to receive the Western help 
needed to prevent defeat or grievous injury if she waited. It is possible that Nasser 

* (with his 50,000 troops away) did not in fact intend to initiate war, and that he did 
—as he claims—heed American and Russian pleas for restraint. On the other hand, 
it is possible that he may, with his mobilisation and propaganda, have forced himself 
past the point of no return. At all events it seems clear that the Israelis felt that 
assurances of Western support were not firm enough for them to be able to risk 
waiting any longer. 

On the one hand was the uncertainty of Western guarantees of assistance, and on 
the other the growing strength of Arab forces gathering around her, the difficulty 
of maintaining the morale and readiness of her mobilised ‘“‘citizen’”” forces without 
detriment to her economy and, most of all, the tactical advantage of getting in the 
first blow—particularly by surprise against airfields. 

As to these guarantees of assistance we must remember that the old Anglo/ 
American/French Tripartite Declaration had been thrown away by Britain, and 
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de Gaulle had declared France neutral. President Johnson had reaffirmed in general 
terms only America’s traditional policy in “support of the independent and 
territorial integrity of Middle East States”. But with Russia virtually committed to 
supporting the Arabs, Israel almost certainly thought American support unreliable, 
unless there was also some firmer secret assurance. 


The Main Lessons Learnt seem to be:— 


(a) 


(b) 


The inability of the UN’s Security Council to keep the peace anywhere, unless 
the two super-powers, America and Russia, can agree or at least acquiese 
in time. 

So long as Russia remains liable to commit herself to the Arabs only, an 
American guarantee of Israel is always likely to seem inadequate, and indeed 
likely to risk a clash of the two super-powers and nuclear war. What, there- 
fore, seems really needed is a guarantee of frontiers by some “intermediate 
force’’ between the levels of the UNEF and the two super-powers, who should 
keep each other out of any direct involvement, if they cannot agree. Britain 
and Europe seem to offer the only possibility for such a force, though the 
political climate for its establishment and acceptance may not exist yet. 


(c) The appalling instability of the Arab/Israeli arms situation, with so much 


military advantage in striking first, and by surprise. By example, if not by 
agreement, we must clearly strive for a better balance between defensive, 
stabilising arms on the one hand, and offensive, de-stabilising arms on the 
other. Observation posts on airfields to guard against surprise attacks also 
seem necessary. And the inherent vulnerability of Israel’s original frontiers 
seems to call for demilitarised zones, at least until the ‘intermediate force” 
mentioned above can be relied upon as a firm guarantee. 


PART II “THE WAY FORWARD” will be published in the Winter Number 


“ISRAEL AND THE ARABS—THE WAY FORWARD" is dealt with in considerably 
greater detail in a pamphlet with the same title, which can be obtained from The British 
Council of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, London, S.W.1. Price 2/-. 
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FOR THE MIMROD FOR THE VC10 FOR THE DOMINIE 


Decca Doppler Type 67M and Decca Loran C/A is in use tor long range RAF Cadet navigators selected for high/fast 
Decca Loran C/A. navigation. This equipment has been designed aircraft train with the Dominie T MK 1 which 
by Decca who not only hold basic patents is equipped with The Decca Navigator 
but also supply Loran C/A to the U.S. Navy. and Decca Doppler. 


There can be no better demonstration of the excellence of 

Decca navigation systems than that the RAF should order them and re-order, 
and go on re-ordering. During a long association with the RAF, 

DECCA navaids have been standard equipment in aircraft of all types— 

five of the more recent are shown here. 


DECCA—world leaders in navigation systems. The Decca Navigator Company Limited, London 


FOR THE ANDOVER FOR THE C130K HERCULES 

Decca Navigator and Flight Log. Decca Doppler 62 and Roller Map. A comprehensive Decca system comprising computer, Decca Navigator, 
Loran C/A, Decca Doppler Type 62M2. Flight Log, Roller Map, 
Lat/Long Display and Along, Across Track Dispiay. 


Oswald Boelcke 


By N.C. 


i any discussion of German air- 

heroes of the First World War, 
certain names are inevitably in the 
forefront, Von Richtofen, Udet, Voss, 
Immelmann and possibly Goering. Of 
these, Von Richtofen and Immel- 
mann are particularly familiar even 
to many people who know little about 
the early days of air warfare. But in 
assessing the merits of the great 
German airmen, one name, which 
should always be included in the list, 
F though almost always left out, is that 
Hauptmann Oswald Boelcke of Oswald Boelcke. 


In the post 1914-18 war years when popular writers in this country were extolling 
the deeds of air heroes on both sides, Boelcke seems strangely to have failed to cap- 
ture the imagination. As a result he is virtually unknown outside Germany. Yet in 
his own country he was a legend with a reputation far in advance of his contemporary 
and friend Max Immelmann—‘‘The Eagle of Lille”’. 


Boelcke was a modest, brave and genuinely patriotic young man, and his personal 
score of forty enemy aircraft destroyed, bears comparison with the best, considering 
these were gained in just over a year’s fighting. The young girls of Germany were all 
in love with him and he was constantly invited to be the centre of admiration in the 
houses of the aristocracy. When he died a large amount of mostly sentimental poetry 
was dedicated to his memory, and the Princes of the Empires of Germany and her 
allies, attended his funeral. Boelcke however deserves inclusion in any short list 
of the great “‘Aces”’ not so much for this, as for the fact that he was the founder and 
father of air warfare as a science, and the originator of its tactics and strategy. He 
did more for the German effort in the air than any other man during the First World 
War (including Von Richtofen). 


Boelcke was born on the 19th May, 1891, in a little town near Halle in Saxony, 
the third son in a family of six. His father was a school teacher who had spent several 
years teaching at the German Lutheran School in Buenos Aires, where Oswald’s two 
elder brothers Wilhelm and Friedrich were born. On returning to Germany, Oswald's 
father accepted a teaching post at the high school in Halle. 
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As a boy, Oswald was unhealthy. While very young he contracted a bad case of 
whooping cough which rendered him asthmatic and left him with a tendency to catch 
cold that remained for the rest of his life. However from an early age he showed an 
independence of spirit and had a cheerful open personality which impressed everyone 
he encountered. Fighting his physical weaknesses he took up swimming and long 
distance running. (The extent to which he succeeded may be judged from his second 
prize in the German army Marathon race at Frankfurt in 1913.) At an early stage 
in his life his father had marked him down as a potential school teacher. His outdoor 
pursuits drew him away from his books, but when he did apply himself to work, he 
proved a brilliant student, especially in Maths and Physics. 

The well-meant intentions of his father concerning a scholastic career for his son 
were not to come about, for the nationalistic feeling of the time had instilled an un- 
assuming but nevertheless fervent patriotism in the young Boelcke, and a burning 
desire to become a soldier. His two elder brothers Wilhelm and Friedrich also 
wished to embark upon military careers, but it was Oswald who took a practical step 
in that direction, by the highly direct method of writing to the Kaiser himself, explain- 
ing that his father was only a teacher and thus could not afford to send him to a 
military academy and asking to be allowed to join the army. The boy’s sincerity 
apparently touched the Kaiser, for he personally granted an appointment to No. 3 
Telegraphers Battalion at Koblenz on condition that the boy first completed his 
schooling. (Opinions vary as to Oswald’s age when he wrote the letter; between 13 
and 19 have been mentioned; the latter seems the more likely.) His father was 
amazed at his audacity and Wilhelm and Friedrich jealous, but an appointment by 
the Kaiser himself could not be disregarded. Oswald entered the army in March 1911 
and was commissioned as a lieutenant in the following year. 

During manoeuvres at Darmstadt—Boelcke came into contact with the air service 
and was at once attracted by it. He transferred in 1914 and his scientific background 
aided him in being selected for training as a pilot. On the 15th August, 1914, he 
gained the coveted pilot's badge, and in September he was posted to La Ferte where 
he found that his brother Wilhelm was an observer in the same unit. Different authors 
vary in their accounts of his reaction to this discovery. Some are of the opinion that 
he was extremely pleased, whereas others contend that Wilhelm assumed the mantle 
of the elder brother and bullied Oswald into piloting him. Taking Oswald’s resolute 
qualities into consideration the former version seems the more probable. Whatever 
their personal relationship, Oswald and Wilhelm together recorded twice as many 
observation missions over the Champagne front (in their two-seater Albatros) as any 
other crew in their unit. Oswald received the Iron Cross Second Class in October 
1914 and the First Class in February 1915 for his determination and devotion to duty. 

Early in 1915 the bronchial trouble that had plagued Boelcke in his youth returned 
and he was withdrawn from the front line to convalesce. On recovery he was posted 
to the Inspectorate division where he remained for only two weeks before being sent 
to the section at Doberitz. This unit flew two-seater Albatros—-armed with a single 
machine gun in the rear cockpit, and it was in one of these that Boelcke scored his 
first victory. On the 4th July, 1915, Boelcke and his gunner Lieutenant Von Wiilisch 
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No. 62 Flying Squadron; Douai, 20th January 1916. 
In centre—Boelcke; Hauptmann Kestner; Immelmann. 


were detailed to escort an unarmed German reconnaissance machine. Shortly after 
take-off Boelcke spotted a French Morane Parasol two-seater approaching. He 
manoeuvred himself above and behind his enemy, and stalked him for half an hour 
before coming within shooting distance. Boelcke then brilliantly maintained his air- 
craft’s position so that his gunner could get the Frenchman in his sights; after a duel 
lasting a further twenty minutes the Morane fell spinning into a wood. 


Boelcke’s first victory also happened to be his last in a two-seater. He was 
selected to test Tony Fokker’s Eindecker monoplane fitted with an interrupter gear 
enabling the gun to be fired through the propellor. Fokker demonstrated his aircraft 
—and Boelcke and Immelmann were the first pilots to fly it against the enemy. 
Boelcke’s victories in the new aircraft came fairly slowly (he only shot down five 
Opponents between 19th August, 1915, and the end of the year). However the 
E3 “flying gun” had revolutionised war in the air, and Boelcke was engaged in think- 
ing out the most efficient method of using this new weapon. 


Hitherto airfighting had been done singly, but Boelcke reasoned that while he was 
stalking his opponents he could easily be surprised by an enemy scout. Therefore he 
and Immelmann decided to fly as a pair, one aircraft behind and to one side of the 
other, acting as an extra pair of eyes. Together they evolved a method of signals both 
by hand and by the movement of wings—indicating to each other what they intended 
to do. 

Shortly after his first victory in a Fokker, Boelcke was walking by the canal outside 
the officers’ mess, watching the French town’s people fishing. Suddenly a twelve 
year old French boy fell into the water. Boelcke unhesitatingly dived in fully clothed 
and rescued the boy. The people of the town in their gratitude, petitioned Paris that 
the Legion of Honour should be awarded to Boelcke for this act. When this request 
was turned down they wrote to Berlin, and as a result Boelcke was awarded the 
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German life-saving medal. There cannot have been many instances of a man being 
decorated at the request of his enemies. By November 1915 he was an ‘‘Ace”’ with 5 
victories and had been awarded the Knight’s Cross. 

On the 11th January, 1916, both Boelcke and Immelmann destroyed their eighth 
victims, Boelcke, after a thrilling duel with a Vickers Gunbus ending over his own 
aerodrome at Douai. The following day both pilots were awarded the ‘‘Pour le 
Merite”, Germany’s highest decoration. By mid May Boelcke had become the 
youngest Hauptmann in the German army, having downed his seventeenth and 
eighteenth victims the day before. On the 16th June his constant pressure on High 
Command to allow the Fokkers to operate in groups instead of being scattered in ones 
and twos over the front, resulted in his being ordered to form his own staffel (the 
equivalent of a flight in the RFC) of scouts. This project was delayed when Max 
Immelmann was killed on the 18th June and the High Command decided to ensure 
the safety of their other great ace who was now sporting nineteen victories. Boelcke 
was to be withdrawn from the front. On the day of his departure he fought a solo 
battle against six French Nieuport Scouts, an aircraft superior in performance to his 
own Fokker. He required all his skill and experience to escape with his life. Indeed, 
the enemy incorrectly believed they had shot him down, and it was announced thus 
in the British press. 

On hearing of this escape the German High Command firmly forbade Boelcke to 
fly and packed him off on an inspection tour of the south eastern Fronts. After con- 
ferences with the Kaiser and the General Staff in Berlin he went to Budapest and 
Belgrade and finally to Turkey where a great welcome awaited him. On his return to 
Germany it was obvious that the air service now looked to its leading airman to 
remedy the failings of the fighter units; a situation causing grave concern on the 
Western Front. 

Whilst Boelcke was away in Turkey, the balance of power in the air swung towards 
Germany’s enemies. The new British “pusher” aircraft the Fe2bs and the DH2s 
and most of all the French Nieuport Scout had ended the so-called ‘Fokker 
Scourge”. The German aeroplanes were outclassed in performance and also had to 
contend with superior numbers. The German ‘*Kampfeinsitzerkommando” of five 
or so aircraft was no match for British Squadrons of about eighteen. Superiority 
at that time was so great that allied observation aircraft performed their missions 
virtually unmolested. However the new Halberstadt and Albatros fighters were soon 
to come into service. In the meantime Field Marshal Von Hindenburg had become 
Chief of Staff of the German Army and had called a halt to the fiasco at Verdun, 
diverting the main force of German aircraft to the Somme. 

The new German unit the Jagdstaffel, or Jasta as it was often called, eventually 
reached a strength of twenty-one aircraft, and contained about 130 oflicers and men. 
By August 1916 the first seven Jagdstaffels were in action. Jasta No2 was commanded 
by Boelcke who made his own selection of pilots from the men he had met while on 
tour. As well as helping with the Jasta organisation he was asked to prepare a set of 
rules governing air combat for issue to the pilots. These were christened the ‘‘Dicta 
Boelcke”’. In modern terms his basic stipulations may seem rather obvious, for 
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example. ‘‘Always secure an advantage in position before attacking. Attack from 
behind and above.”” He emphasised the use of the sun and cloud formations and the 
principle of turning to meet an enemy with your guns rather than turning tail, when 
pressed. Obvious as Boelcke’s rules perhaps now seem, one must always bear in 
mind that he was an original thinker in his field, there were no precedents to guide 
him in working out his principles other than his own experiences and those of his 
fellow aviators. To a new pilot, in combat for the first time, probably not even 
entirely familiar with his machine and with no time to consider tactics, these rules 
often meant the difference between living and dying. It is significant to note that 
German pilots in the Second World War were issued with a booklet of Boelcke’s 
principles, and that American fighters in Korea in 1951 used a similar formation to 
the “finger fours” that Boelcke evolved. His last rule was that foolhardy actions of 
individual bravery bring death. This was directed against the conception of the 
individual duel, which prevailed in many places at the time, and which although 
heroic and highly romantic was also likely to end in the death of the pilot concerned. 
Boelcke insisted on his men attacking in unison, breaking off the action and regroup- 
ing on a signal from the formation leader. 


Among the first pilots Boelcke selected for Jasta 2 were Max Muller, who was to 
shoot down 36 enemy aircraft, Erwin Bohme who was to gain 24 victories and figure 
tragically in Boelcke’s own destiny, and Manfred Von Richtofen. The Albatros DI, 
which severely outclassed all the allied scouts in service at the time, arrived and 
during the month of September 1916 Boelcke put on a great display as a demonstra- 
tion to his new pupils, and destroyed eleven enemy aircraft. On the 17th September 
the Jasta was ready for its first appearance as a unit. With Boelcke at its head it 
took off in a formation of eight aircraft and attacked fourteen British machines. The 
new unit destroyed four of the enemy without loss; the victories going to Boelcke 
himself, Bohme, Von Richtofen (his first), and Reimann. By October, Jasta No. 2 
dominated the air over its particular sector, and on the 25th of that month Boelcke 
gained his fortieth victory. Three days later he was dead. 


As with several other events in Oswald Boelcke’s life there is some disagreement 
as to exactly how his end came about. On the day of his death he had already carried 
out four patrols before noon. Later that afternoon he had only just landed from a 
patrol when a message arrived a little after 1630 hours from the infantry requesting 
air cover. Boelcke took off accompanied by the rest of Jasta 2 including Béhme 
and Richtofen. They engaged several DH2 single-seaters. Erwin Bohme himself is 
probably the man most qualified to describe what happened. ‘“Boelcke and I just 
had one of the Englishmen between us when another adversary who was being pur- 
sued by our friend Richtofen intercepted us. During the manoeuvres aimed at avoid- 
ing each other, Boelcke and I, our view obstructed by the wings, had been unable to 
see one another for an instant and it was then that it happened. How could I possibly 
explain what my sensations were when Boelcke suddenly appeared only a few metres 
to my right, he putting his aircraft’s nose down and I my tail; nevertheless we both 
collided. It was only a light grazing but at this tremendous speed even a grazing is 
equal to a collision. Fate is often very irrational in the choice it makes; on my air- 
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craft only one side of the undercarriage was torn off; on his it was the outer portion 
of his port wing.” 

Boelcke’s aircraft went into a glide which got steeper and steeper. He was unable 
to right it and crashed near a German anti-aircraft battery. His death was possibly 
caused by the fact that he neither wore a crash helmet, nor fastened the safety belt 
in his Albatros; the impact was not tremendously hard. 

Hauptmann Oswald Boelcke was given a magnificent funeral in the French 
Cathedral of Cambrai (apparently against the local Roman Catholic Archbishop’s 
wishes). Amongst the dignitaries present were Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria 
and General Von Below representing the Kaiser. Manfred Von Richtofen carried the 
cushion bearing the decorations. The body was later taken to Dessau for burial. 
The German armed forces were plunged into mourning and the air service particu- 
larly was utterly stunned by the death of their idol. In later years Von Richtofen, 
on being congratulated on a victory, remarked that had Boelcke been alive he would 
have long ago had a hundred victories to his credit. 

Perhaps the most impressive tribute to the memory of a great fighter pilot and the 
founder of air combat as a science, was a wreath dropped by an RFC aircraft 
inscribed: 

“TO THE MEMORY OF CAPTAIN BOELCKE, OUR BRAVE AND 
CHIVALROUS OPPONENT. 
FROM, THE ENGLISH 
ROYAL FLYING CORPS.” 


Y 


“Transplant. It was originally 
old Freddie Bigginshaw-Hill’s 
before he pranged!” 


(Republished by kind permission of the Editor of PUNCH from their RAF BIRTHDAY NUMBER, 
March 13th, 1968) 
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THE ROYAL AIR FORCE IN THE ’70s 


By Air VICE-MARSHAL W. M. YOOL, CB, CBE 


SCE the change of Government in the Autumn of 1964 a series of hammer blows 

has fallen upon the services. The Navy is losing its carriers, the Army is being 
much reduced in size and as far as the Air Force is concerned drastic alterations are 
being made in both its role and equipment. 


A fundamental change in the role of the Force had however, already been fore- 
shadowed, when, following the abandonment of Skybolt, the airborne nuclear 
missile, at Bermuda in December, 1962, the decision was taken to transfer the 
Strategic nuclear deterrent role from the RAF to the Navy when the V-bombers were 
finally phased out by the mid-70s. Instead five nuclear submarines, armed with 
Polaris missiles, were to be built, the missiles being provided by the United States 
and the warheads, because of the provisions of the MacMahon Act, being made in 
the United Kingdom. The first of the Polaris submarines, HMS Resolution, is now 
in commission and the other three (one of the original five was cancelled), HMSs 
Renown, Repulse and Revenge, should be in commission by 1970. A start on the 
transfer of the nuclear strategic role between the services has consequently been 
made with the withdrawal from service of two Victor Mk 2 Blue Steel squadrons. 
Other V-bombers are to be progressively transferred to the tactical role to replace 
the Canberras until they in turn are finally phased out by 1975. 


Even if Skybolt had been proceeded with it would probably only have meant the 
postponement of the inevitable. With the advent of the inter-continental ballistic 
missile and the increasing efficiency of anti-aircraft missile defence the bomber is 
already obsolescent for long-range penetration and is being replaced by the ballistic 
nuclear missile, the launcher in Great Britain taking the form of the Polaris type 
submarine. By 1975 or possibly somewhat earlier consideration will have to be given 
to what is to replace Polaris. This may take the form of the more advanced sub- 
marine missile, Poseidon, or it may be that the land-based Minuteman might be 
selected if the United States was willing to supply it. Now that the land-based missile 
can be made secure from a pre-emptive attack by being launched from a protective 
silo, Minuteman could be deployed in this country and would be free from the 
objections which led to the abandonment of the Blue Streak missile, because it would 
have been exposed to pre-emptive attack. 


With the coming transfer to the Navy of the strategic nuclear role the RAF was 
therefore already in process of being converted largely to a tactical support force. 
This process has been accelerated by the further cuts being made in the services 
following the devaluation of sterling in November, 1967, and which were announced 
by the Prime Minister in the House on 16th January, 1968. 
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The decision to withdraw from the Far East and the Persian Gulf by the end of 
1971 instead of by the mid-70s obviously affects the long-term planning of the ser- 
vices but the decision in itself is only part of a continuing process which started in 
1948 with the withdrawal from India. The withdrawals in themselves are justifiable, 
especially as we were planning to withdraw in any event from these areas within a 
few years. It was therefore not the decision itself which was so much criticised as 
the manner in which the matter was handled and the lack of faith in Government 
pronouncements which was thus created. 


As far as the Air Force is concerned the immediate cuts were confined to the 
cancellation of the F.111K strike-reconnaissance aircraft on order from the United 
States, although there will also be consequential reductions in the number of stations 
and in manpower. The cancellation of the F.111K does however have an impact on 
the future role of the Force. Once the Canberras have been withdrawn by about 
1970 and the V-bombers, some of which are replacing the Canberras, by about 1975, 
the Air Force will no longer have any operational strategic aircraft and will have 
become almost entirely a tactical support force, intended mainly for fighting a con- 
ventional war in Europe. The cancellation of the F.111K has accelerated the pace of 
this transformation but it does mean that when the V-bombers have gone the RAF 
will be left with no options as to its role in war. By 1975 the only allied air forces 
capable of strategic action will be the American and the French air forces. 


The Government's view (and this was also the view of the previous Government) 
is that a major conventional war in Europe is unlikely, and that war between Russia 
and the West, should it come, will take the form of a short and sharp nuclear holo- 
caust (“‘once nuclear weapons were employed in Europe, on however limited a scale, 
it is almost certain that, unless the aggressor quickly decided to stop fighting, the 
conflict would escalate rapidly to a general nuclear exchange, in which the whole of 
America’s nuclear forces would be engaged”. Cmd. 2901, Feb. 1966). 


This year’s Statement on the Defence Estimates (Cmd. 3504), following closely as 
it did on the announcement by the Prime Minister of the post-devaluation cuts, 
contained little that was not already known, and the defence debates were equally 
uninformative. A further defence review is however promised for July, 1968, by 
which time it is hoped that the full implications of all these bewildering changes in 
policy will have been worked out. 

The major decisions taken by the Government were summarised in the Statement 
and included the following: 

Britain’s defence effort will in future be concentrated mainly in Europe and the 
North Atlantic area. 

The withdrawal from Malaysia, Singapore and the Persian Gulf will be completed 
by the end of 1971]. 

The carrier force will be phased out as soon as the withdrawals from East of Suez 
are completed. (Comment: This means that thereafter the RAF will take over the 
main responsibility for air support for the Navy, apart from helicopters operated 
from ships.) 
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No special capability for use outside Europe will be maintained when the with- 
drawal from East of Suez is completed. A general capability is however to be 
retained, based in Europe, including the United Kingdom, which can be deployed 
overseas as, in the judgement of the Government, circumstances demand, and can 
support United Nations action as necessary. This latest decision has to be read in 
conjunction with the two principles laid down in the February, 1966, Defence Review 
(Cmd. 2901). First, that Britain will not undertake major operations of war except 
in co-operation with allies, and, secondly, that we will not accept an obligation to 
provide another country with military assistance unless it is prepared to provide us 
with the facilities we need to make such assistance effective in time. 


In fact, however, the latest decisions on the withdrawals from East of Suez mean 
that it will be difficult for Britain to provide air or other forms of support, except on a 
small scale, even if invited to intervene by the country under threat or asked to do 
so as part of a UN force. In spite of this the White Paper goes on to state that the 
Government intends to honour its commitments to our dependencies and to maintain 
a garrison in Hong Kong sufficient to fulfil our responsibilities there and that Britain 
will remain a member of CENTO and SEATO. These statements seem meaningless 
if in fact we have insufficient resources to honour our commitments. 


Reflecting the changed role and equipment of the RAF several important changes 
have been made in the command structure of the Force. Transport Command was 
renamed Air Support Command in 1967 and includes, in addition to strategical and 
tactical transport aircraft, a ground attack /reconnaissance group (No. 38) for army 
support, Bomber and Fighter Command were amalgamated into Strike Command 
on 30th April, 1968, and Flying and Technical Training Commands were merged 
into a new Training Command in June, 1968. Signals Command is to be reduced in 
status to a functionally independent group (No. 90), administered by Strike Com- 
mand, on Ist January, 1969. Coastal Command is similarly to be reduced to group 
status and renamed No. 18 (Maritime) Group, which will also be in Strike Command, 
although no date has yet been announced for this change. Overseas RAF, Germany, 
remains the major command and Near East Air Force will continue in being for the 
present. Middle East Air Force, with the withdrawal from Aden has been disbanded, 
whilst British Forces, Gulf, and Far East Air Force will be run down and disbanded, 
on present plans, by the end of 1971. 


By 1975 the RAF will, again on present plans, be well equipped to provide tactical 
air support for the British forces in Europe in a conventional war or to provide short- 
range nuclear support should this be called for. In 1975 the aircraft available should 
include up to 150 Phantoms, which start coming into service from early 1969, about 
100 Anglo-French Jaguars light strike aircraft, which should be available by the 
early ’70s, the same number of S/VTOL light strike Harriers, which should come into 
service from 1969 - 70 onwards, 100 or so Lightnings (by 1975 this aircraft will be 
coming to the end of its useful life. They are to be replaced by Phantoms). A number 
of Buccaneers will also be available when they are taken over from the Navy as the 
carriers are phased out. 
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With the withdrawal from the Middle and Far East a number of helicopters will 
be left without any useful role and it seems likely that their numbers will be reduced. 
These aircraft have been in great demand during the past few years for the various 
minor operations undertaken East of Suez and they are particularly well suited for 
operations of that kind. They are not suitable in the main for the type of operations 
envisaged in Europe and once Britain no longer has a world policing role there 
would seem to be little object in retaining a large helicopter force. 


The forthcoming change to a mainly European role also casts doubt on the 
strategic mobility concept, which has been in the forefront of British military 
planning since 1957. (Cmd. 124.) If there are to be only minor interests to protect 
overseas and no special capability is to be retained for use outside Europe after 1971 
the main purpose of the long-range transport force would largely disappear and in 
fact this year’s Statement (Cmd. 3540) refers to the transport force being cut but 
gives no details. Presumably however the older aircraft, the Comet 4B and the 
Britannia, would be the first of the strategic transport aircraft to be cut, leaving the 
VC 10 and the Belfast for long-range transport. 


Apart from a likely reduction in the number of helicopters the tactical transport 
force (both medium and short-range) should not be materially affected, as the air- 
craft will still be required both for army support in the field and for reinforcing 
Europe in an emergency. One of the arguments put forward by both the United 
States and Britain in withdrawing troops and aircraft from Europe to conserve 
foreign exchange is that it would be possible to reinforce Europe at short notice 
by air should the need arise, and this pre-supposes the retention of the medium range 
tactical transports, the Hercules and Argosy. 


Assuming that we do retain a reduced air reinforcing element for the Middle and 
Far East there are going to be difficulties over the route. Once we have left the 
Persian Gulf, Masirah Island, although well sited for use as an operating base in the 
area, will not compensate for not being able to over-fly the Near and Middle East 
should they be closed to us for political reasons, and the decision not to develop 
Aldabra seriously affects our ability to reinforce via Ascension and Gan. It looks 
therefore as though increased reliance will be placed on the West-about route in the 
future, so as to avoid political complications in the use of the East-about route, and 
the 1968 Statement refers to the setting up of permanently manned staging posts on 
Canadian and United States territory to service aircraft using this route. 


The picture which emerges of the RAF in the mid-70s is that of a Force which has 
finally relinquished its strategic role, whether with nuclear or conventional weapons, 
and has become entirely a tactical support force for the Navy and Army, and designed 
mainly to support the land forces in Europe in a conventional war, At the same time 
the long-range air transport force, though still maintained in being to meet minor 
commitments or to provide support for UN operations, will have been greatly reduced 
in size. 

The British acrospace industry, having abandoned the design and development 
of the more advanced types of military aircraft, is no longer capable of meeting the 
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needs of the Air Force for such aircraft. This means that when highly sophisticated 
new types of aircraft are required in the future, as they certainly will be, they will 
have to be obtained from the United States. British defence policy is therefore 
coming more and more under the control of the United States, because not only 
is Britain becoming increasingly dependent upon the United States for the supply of 
military aircraft, but once Britain no longer has any strategic aircraft she will be 
dependent upon the United States and France for such operations should they be 
required in the future. 


These fundamental changes in the role and distribution of the Force, which will 
result in substantial reductions in the number of stations and in manpower from the 
117,000 of today to 90,000 or so by 1975, are also reflected in its higher organisation 
and by then there will only be three operational commands, Strike, Air Support and 
RAF, Germany. 


These changes were probably inevitable sooner or later in the light of post-war 
developments which have seen the dismemberment of the British Empire in a few 
short years and the gradual relinquishment of Britain’s responsibilities throughout 
the world. It is probably true to say that Britain has only accepted her diminished 
status reluctantly and the financial crisis in November, 1967, may, in the light of 
history, prove to have been the catalyst which brought the country face to face with 
reality and forced us to readjust our policies to the realities of world power. 


HOME FOR PARALYSED OFFICERS AND MEN 


Since The Chaseley Home was initiated, by the generosity of Lady Michaelis in 
1946, over 700 ex-officers and men, many of them RAF, have resided there for 
varying periods, receiving most modern treatment by highly qualified staff, super- 
vised by Sir Ludwig Guttmann, ex-Director, Spinal Injuries Centre, Stoke Mandeville. 

But for the provision of these beautiful and homely surroundings on the sea-front 
at Eastbourne, many would have had to spend the rest of their lives in hospitals. 


I administered ““CHASELEY”’ for eight years and cannot speak too highly of this 
unique home, free of hospital restrictions, for those who have become paralysed 
whilst serving their country in the Services. 

It is now essential to extend the building for extra space for patients and staff. 
A minimum of £30,000 is urgently required. I hope that members of the Royal Air 
Force will support this first appeal in 22 years, by sending donations to: — The 
Appeals Organiser, “‘Chaseley,”’ South Cliff, Eastbourne. 

A. H. STRADLING, 
EpItTor. 


[Those who saw the film “THE UNDEFEATED”, will appreciate the wonderful 
work undertaken at “CHASELEY"} 
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~ Howto 
lose 65tons 


ina little 
over 3 hours! 


When your name’s 
Concorde, you can lose that much 
weight on a simple supersonic trip 

between here and New York. 
But in the process you create quite another hefty problem. 
Because passing from subsonic to supersonic speeds 
and back again creates movement in Concorde’s centre of pressure. 
And it needs a fucl transfer to correct it. 
We know. It’s our fuel that’s being transferred. 
And it’s we who’ve helped solve the problem. 
Fact is, we’ve been in on all Concorde’s fuel 
and lubricant development. 
Making sure that our fuel could mect those new supersonic 
conditions. Even providing an entirely new high 
temperature lubricant that could do the same. 


All this means that when the British Concorde 
takes off, she’ll be taking us along. 
So while she’s losing all that weight, S 
she’s at Icast gaining a friend. 


Registered wers of Trade Marks 


SHELL-MEX and B.P. LTD. 
Operators in the U.K. of the Shell and the BP Aviation Services. 
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Changing Status of Officers 
By Group CaPrain A. H. STRADLING, OBE, RAF (RETD) 


THE PAST 


Roe nonesy. changes have taken place in the past fifty years in the 
method of selecting officers, their status, what is expected of them in the 
observance of “The Unwritten Laws of the Services”, maintaining the correct 
relationship between officers and men and general social behaviour. 


None can be more aware of the magnitude of these changes than those com- 
missioned before the First World War, who served through both World Wars and 
have followed closely the effect of changing social conditions in this country upon 
life in the Services. 


This rapidly diminishing group of regular officers will have nostalgic memories of 
the more glamorous days; the pinnacle upon which their status as officers placed them 
(sometimes unworthily); the grandeur of their full-dress uniforms; the colourful 
occasions when attending Buckingham Palace; the ceremonial parades on Sundays 
and on the Sovereign’s Birthday and the gracious living in Mess and at other Service 
functions. 


Much as they regret the passing of this pomp and ceremonial, they realise that in 
a changing world these changes were long overdue. There can be no better example 
of the folly of slavishly holding on to old traditions and failing to make changes to 
meet changed conditions than when, in the South African War, our soldiers were 
called upon to attack in close formation and wearing scarlet tunics a strong force of 
guerrillas skilfully concealed on Majuba Hill. Gloriously traditional, but what a 
wanton waste of lives. 


Gone are the days when the classic concept of the “Officer Class” embraced a 
system of command in which by reason of birth, manner of speech and type of school- 
ing one man was able, by the sheer social gap between himself and his men, to 
maintain authority over them. 


In spite of the vast changes that have taken place since, some of the advice given 
by Generals to their young officers some 300 years ago, might well be considered 
relevant today, if translated into modern terms, as for example the following extract 
from a speech made by the Earl of Essex at the head of his Army before the Battle 
of Worcester on 24th September, 1642(1); — 


“T shall desire all and every officer to endeavour by love and affable carriage 
to command his soldiers, since what is done for fear is done unwillingly, and 
what is unwillingly attempted can never prosper” 

Although in our air forces today many officers, because of the nature of their 
duties, normally have no direct command of men, however, the occasion could arise 
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when such responsibilities might fall upon them. In such circumstances they might 
find useful further advice given to officers in the 17th century, if rephrased to suit 
modern conditions. One such instruction of a Captain’s duties was: — 


“He ought to be careful to keep his soldiers in action, whereby idle expense 
of time (as drinking and playing) may be prevented, which usually ends in 
quarrelling and bloodshed’’(") 

Nowadays playing is so organised that it is hardly idling; drinking, with the intro- 
duction of “‘Breathalizers”, sufficiently restricted to at least prevent bloodshed. 
Instructions to Lieutenants in 1640 contain some of the responsibilities of an officer 
in 1968: — 

“He is to be careful that every soldier hath a lodging in garrison, and in the 
field a hut: he is also to take care of the sick and maymed, that they perish 
not for want of means or looking into; he is to take care that the sutlers do 
not opress and rack poor soldiers in their victuals and drinks” () 


A better example of the traditional care of men by their ofticers would be hard 
to find. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS 


The First World War brought major changes, when it was realised that through 
prejudice and wrong thinking a rich vein of potential leaders was being left untapped. 
Commionsense then prevailed and a large number of men were selected from outside 
the hitherto restricted field and granted commissions. Improved methods of selection 
from a wider cross-section of our national resources began, closer attention being 
paid to the basic potentials required for the existing conditions and the development 
of officer-like qualities undertaken at Cadet Schools. The broadening of the field 
of selection was most successful and many of these officers acquitted themselves 
magnificently in battle. 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 1918 - 1968 


When the Royal Air Force was created from the Royal Flying Corps and Royal 
Naval Air Service, officers then serving were invited to apply for commissions in the 
new Service. Because of the foreseen reduction in the peacetime air force, only a 
small percentage of those who applied were successful. These were chosen on their 
war record and suitability for the conditions envisaged in peacetime; they formed 
the nucleus of the expansion which followed in later years. 

The process of adaptation to peacetime was a gradual one throughout the twenty 
years which preceded the Second World War. This transitional period was not an 
easy one for those whose whole service had been under the entirely different con- 
ditions of wartime. Discipline became much stricter, more meticulous Dress 
Regulations observed, lengthy drill parades frequent, officers and men had to march 
to and from their place of duty in the hangars or workshops on many Stations, 
Guard Duties and Orderly Officer followed the normal Army routine. 


1. ‘Customs of The Services’ (Gale & Podden, Aldershot) 
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The more formal behaviour in Mess and traditional ceremonial on Guest Nights 
was new to many of them, as was the observance of the social customs of visiting 
cards and the many courtesy calls officers and their wives were expected to make. 
They were in addition expected to know “The Unwritten Laws of the Services” as 
to their general behaviour and the relationship between officers and men. To many 
of the younger officers these changes were not very popular and frequently referred 
to as a lot of “Bull”; but they gradually fell into step with the more experienced 
officers and conformed; possibly in the interest of their future career. 

New and somewhat palatial Officers Messes were built, whose dignified back- 
ground was conducive to the acceptance of the different behaviour to that allowed 
in their old wartime huts. 

In more recent years there has been considerable relaxation in the pre-1939 con- 
ditions, chiefly in the abolition of the time wasted on lengthy parades, simplification 
in dress, more sensible relationship between officers and men and reduction in the 
formal observance of social calling and visiting cards. 

Scientific and technical progress today in the equipment of our defence forces has 
also brought further changes in the type of officers now being commissioned. Men 
of higher intelligence with qualifications likely to measure-up to the scientific and 
technical progress in the 1970’s are now sought and these are given careful training 
in the development of ofticer-like qualities. The rising standards of living and the 
particular skills required of them today for the different positions of command 
depends very much less on their social background. 


CONCLUSION 

Even if the discarding of some of the more colourful ceremonial occasions and 
some of our traditional customs are regretted by the traditionalists, in this space-age 
the demand on officers time is not only greater in their specialist occupations, but 
they have heavier responsibilitics and some reduction of less important things is 
inevitable. 

There is, however, need to ensure that the democratisation of our defence forces is 
not carried too far. In war oflicers and men are of necessity thrown much closer 
together than in peace-time; which might account for the criticism of the present 
segregation of officers and men by unenlightened civilians. This segregation and the 
maintenance of a different status for officers is most essential, if their authority is not 
to be undermined and the respect for the men chosen to lead them is to be upheld. 

The day of a ‘People’s Army” commanded by citizen Smith has not yet arrived 
in this country and it is hoped that it never will. History shows that a rabble army, 
where all are equal, never sustained its cause in battle against a disciplined one sub- 
mitting to the authority of efficient officers, selected for their qualities of leadership: 
but all officers should bear in mind that, because of the present day closing of the 
social gap between officers and men in all branches of the Services, the men of today 
demand better leadership and will be critically discerning if they do not get it. 


(This article is republished from the Junuary 1968, number of “THE DIPLOMATIST”, 
by hind permission of the Editor.) 
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It’s what Rolls-Royce 
is putting behind 
it’s jet engines 
that convinces me 


In heads, in hands, in capacity for development 
and production, Rolls-Royce’s resources are truly 
impressive. 

There are three aero-engine divisions based in 
Derby, Bristol and Leavesden, near London. The 
range of aero space products begins with light 
aircraftengines of 95 h.p.and continues through tur- 
bine engines of all types with thrusts of up to more 
than 60,000 lb., as well as ramjets and rocket motors. 


Experience. Rolls-Royce has produced turbine 
engines for one quarter of a century—longer than 
any other manufacturer. Total flying hours exceed 
tor million. Engine reliability is outstanding. 
Rolls-Royce engines power 90 different types of 


aircraft which are in service with or on order for 
over 180 airlines and 60 armed forces. 

Technical innovation is another area in which 
Rolls-Royce has an impressive record. It produced 
the first turboprop, the first turbofan, the first air- 
cooled turbine blades to go into commercial service. 
It is currently producing the world’s first three- 
shaft advanced technology turbofans for a new 
generation of large U.S. and European aircraft— 
the airbuses of the 70’s—and, in co-operation with 
SNECMaA, the engines of the world’s first super- 
sonic transport, Concorde. 


Capacity. A highly skilled labour force of 
73,000 is backed by-extensive resources. To single 


out a few: there is a complex of 27 computers, 
altitude test plants, a noise research facility, 
material and vibration laboratories, and a range of 
test beds capable of testing engines of up to 
70,000 Ib. thrust. Both numerical control and 
electro-chemical machines are widely in use. 
Research and development, production and office 
area covers more than 15 million square feet. 


Service. To advise and assist operators of 
Rolls-Royce engines, a network of 450 field service 
representatives is deployed all over the world. 
These trained, practical men don’t mind taking off 
their coats if engine problems come up. 

With new maintenance procedures, Rolls-Royce 


also leads the way. Its Conway turbofan was the 
first engine in the world to be cleared for the 
‘On Condition’ maintenance system. Its advanced 
technology engines are of modular construction and 
take full advantage of the latest techniques for 
monitoring internal engine 
condition. 

In technology and experience, in 
resources and service support, 
Rolls-Royce is a great and growing 
power in world aviation. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED - DERBY - ENGLAND 


Acro Engine Division: Bristol Engine Divisian-Small Engine Division 


A GENEROUS TRIBUTE 
TO RAF 


By GENERAL Bruce HoLtoway, VICE CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
at USAF/RAF Guest Night 4/4/68 


OHN MILTON wrote, “‘He alone is worthy of the appellation (‘great’) who either 
does great things, or teaches how they may be done, or describes them with a 
suitable majesty when they have been done.” 

By all these measures, the Royal Air Force has an undying claim to greatness. 

There were gallant British airmen before there was a Royal Air Force, and they 
are part of your tradition. So are the fighter pilots of Dunkirk and the Battle of 
Britain, the bomber crews of two wars and the men and women who kept all of them 
in the air. They did great things. More than any other group of comparable size, 
they changed the course of history. 

You of the RAF taught us much about how great things are done. One out of five 
American aces of World War I flew with the Royal Flying Corps. One of every 
seven, among our aces with 20 or more victories, wore the uniform of the RFC or the 
RAF. In two wars we learned from you and with you. You taught us more than 
tactics and techniques, and between the Royal Air Force and the United States Air 
Force special bonds were formed. 

I think no airmen of any nation described war in the air or have written about 
its principles more lucidly than the men of the RAF: Lloyd, Slessor, Sholto Douglas, 
Tedder, Saundby, Johnson and all the rest. 

You also have built some great airplanes, topped of course by the indomitable 
SPITFIRE of timeless fame and spirit. 

But the RAF is an institution, and the spirit of an institution doesn’t come from 
machines. It comes from men. It’s that spirit that we salute. 

I realize that no outsider can grasp the essence of an organization with the same 
sensitivity as can its members. It seems to me however that the spirit of the RAF is 
a compounding of self-discipline, respect for tradition, humor in the face of 
adversity, a knack for living in uncivilized surroundings without losing civility, and 
above all a stubborn determination to preserve individualism. Whatever the 
ingredients may be, the sum is unique. It has been, is, and will be an inspiration for 
fellow airmen wherever they are. 

Some day there may be a world with no armies or navies or air forces. If that day 
does come, men still will remember the RAF and pause for a moment on its anni- 
versary. The Royal Air Force is more than a military organization. It is an idea, and 
ideas have endurance without death. 

On this 50th anniversary, I propose a toast to the Royal Air Force: To a past that 
is secure in history, and a future that will continually renew the spirit of a great past. 
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CANADIAN ARMED 
FORCES 
UNIFICATION 


By 


~ ~~ 
e/g 


Lr. GENERAL F. R. SHARP, DFC, CD 
Vice Chief of the Defence Staff 


PART I 
INTRODUCTION 
ON February 1, 1968, Bill C243, the Canadian Forces Reorganisation Act, was 
proclaimed as a law of the land. On that date the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army, and the Royal Canadian Air Force ceased to exist as legal entities. 

Thus, in almost exactly four years, Canada has carried out a task which many 
persons believed to be impossible; namely, the unification of three environmental 
Services into one force. 

In March 1964 the then Minister of National Defence, Paul T. Hellyer, introduced 
a White Paper on Defence. This document spelt out the reasoning behind unification 
and provided executive direction for the operation to start as soon as possible. 

In July 1964 Parliament amended the National Defence Act and the first phase 
of the reorganisation began. This consisted of a program of integration of head- 
quarters and other agencies as a first step towards the complete unification of the 
Services. Since then an orderly series of events has led to official creation of the 
unified force. 

Because of the revolutionary nature of the unifying act itself, the significance of 
many ancillary, and perhaps equally revolutionary, activities is being overlooked. 

These activities concern management methods and our attitudes towards change. 
I believe that in the final analysis, the benefits we gain from unification in these areas 
will equal those gained in matters of economy and operational effectiveness. 

In this article I should like to summarise some of the salient features of unification, 
and then discuss the major lessons we have learned from it in the field of manage- 
ment. 

Prelude to Unification 

The Canadian Government did not make the momentous decision to unify the 
armed forces for the sake of being first. This was not change for the sake of change. 
It was a move born of economic and organisational necessity. In the 1960s, with 
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the increase in Government expenditures on social programs and the rising cost of 
government in general, the defence budget was fixed at a figure of approximately 
$1.5 billion. Both the Navy and the Army needed re-equipping. Each Service was 
bidding for the defence dollar without any means of ensuring that its slice of the 
financial pie would be adequate for its needs and within the best interests of the 
country as a whole. Personnel, operational and maintenance costs were taking an 
increasing proportion of the total defence budget and forcing a decline in the money 
available for equipment needed to modernise the forces. In 1963 a projection of 
operating and maintenance costs, taken as a percentage of the total budget, indicated 
that by 1968/69 practically no money would be available for the purchase of 
operational equipment. 


Assuming that Canada intended to maintain modern military forces, there were 
only three possible courses of action: increase the budget; reduce personnel, operating 
and maintenance costs; reduce military commitments. In fact, there was no 
guarantee that a larger budget would solve the problem. Operating and maintenance 
costs as a percentage of the total budget would continue to rise unless a fundamental 
change was made. A reduction of military commitments was also considered un- 
feasible. All means, therefore, of reducing operating and maintenance costs which 
did not prejudice operational effectiveness had to be explored. 

At the same time, since the White Paper had emphasised the need for Canada to 
maintain highly flexible and mobile forces in anticipation of continued participation 
in peace-restoring and peace-keeping missions, the structure of our forces had to be 
adapted to this policy. We also necded a force structure that would permit us to 
operate effectively with our allies in the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation and in 
support of other commitments. Finally, we recognised that we could not take full 
advantage of recent advances in science and technology unless we established a single 
top management for all three Services. 

Before 1964, each Service-—-Navy, Army and Air Force—existed as an independent 
entity with its own headquarters and its own command, administrative, and support 
organisations. There was considerable triplication of functions among the Services. 
We had triplication in logistics, communications, transport, recruiting, training, pay 
and finance, personnel administration and services, and even in static engineering 
functions such as building maintenance. 


In short, the situation pointed clearly to the need to integrate the three Services as 
a means of providing a defence force suited to Canada’s requirements and financial 
means. 


Phase I—Canadian Forces Headquarters 

In July 1964 Parliament approved a bill which amended the National Defence Act 
and provided for the appointment of a single Chief of Defence Staff to replace the 
Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the Chief of the Naval Staff, the Chief 
of the General Staff, and the Chief of the Air Staff. Thus, one man became respon- 
sible to the Minister of National Defence™ for the administration and employment 


1, Canada ceased to employ individual Service Ministers in 1946, 
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of the 120,000 men and women who were serving at that time in Canada’s regular 
forces. This was a fundamental and essential step towards integration. It made 
possible the reorganisation of the Naval Headquarters, Army Headquarters, and Air 
Force Headquarters into a single Canadian Forces Headquarters, with four functional 
branches each headed by a lieutenant general or an officer of equivalent rank. 
These branches, with some readjustments and changes in designation over the last 
four years, have become:— 


Vice Chief of the Defence Staff Branch. Responsible for intelligence, military 
operations, plans and force development; and, in conjuction with the Deputy 
Minister, the development of the Integrated Defence Program. 

Chief of Personnel Branch. Responsible for formulating and implementing 
personnel policy, including medical, dental, and chaplain services. 


Chief of Technical Services Branch. Responsible for all engineering and develop- 
ment programs and plans and policies for material and maintenance. 


Comptroller General Branch. Responsible for three main fields: finance, man- 
power control and management. 


The elimination of the three chiefs of staff positions and the appointment of a 
single Chief of Defence Staff with executive authority over the three Services was a 
fundamental departure from the traditional military organisation in most Western 
countries, and it drew some criticism. The main objection was that it placed too 
much power in the hands of one man or, alternatively, that the responsibilities would 
be so great as to overwhelm him. In practice, neither criticism has been shown to 
have any validity, and today in Canada there are few critics of the single chief 
concept. 


Phase 2—The Integrated Command Structure 


Even before completion of the integration of Canadian Forces Headquarters, 
which began on 1 August 1964, planning for the second major phase of the integra- 
tion process was begun. This consisted of the creation of an integrated command 
structure for the field forces. 


The plan was announced publicly in April 1965. The structure was designed on 
a functional basis, streamlined to reduce overheads, and mission-oriented to fulfil 
roles in support of government commitments. The commands would respond as 
highly mobile permanently integrated forces, rather than as the traditional joint 
mixture of sea, land and air units. 

The plan called for the replacement of eleven separate Service commands by six 
integrated functional commands; three of them operational—Mobile, Maritime, and 
Air Defence; and three support — Material, Training and Air Transport. A 
diagrammatic outline of the field command structure is shown in the accompanying 
chart. 

Mobile Command. Established on 1 October 1965, Mobile Command has the 
role of providing tactical air and land forces for quick deployment in any part of the 
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world. It is also responsible for the support of Canada’s NATO Brigade Group 
stationed in West Germany . 

Maritime Command. All maritime forces, sea and air, have been placed under 
Maritime Command, which was formed on 17 January, 1966. 

Air Defence Command. The operations of Air Defence Command, with head- 
quarters in North Bay, Ontario, were not significantly changed by integration. It 
continues to contribute to the defence of the North American continent in partner- 
ship with the forces of the United States. (NORAD Agreement) 

Air Transport Command. Integration had little impact on Air Transport Com- 
mand, which continues to be responsible for all major airlift operations. 

Training Command. Based on the former RCAF Training Command Head- 
quarters, the new integrated Training Command became effective in January 1966, 
and by 1 April 1966 it had absorbed all individual training establishments in the 
three Services. Schools such as the National Defence College, the Military Colleges 
and the Staff Colleges are controlled directly from Canadian Forces Headquarters. 
Collective operational training is the responsibility of the functional commands. 

Material Command. Material Command, brought into being 1 August 1965, pro- 
vides the logistic support for the Canadian Forces. 

1 Air Division. The Air Division in Europe with its CF-104 Starfighters has not 
been greatly affected by the unification program because of the nature of its role in 
4th Allied Tactical Air Force. 

An outline of Canadian Forces projected force deployment in the early 1970s 
is provided at the end of the article. 


Other Organisational Changes 

Other significant results of the integration process were as follows: the consolida- 
tion of several hundred units, camps, and stations into 39 Canadian Forces Bases, 
which came into being on | April 1966; a centrally controlled and effective reserves 
organisation under the Deputy Chief of Operations and Reserves (a major general) 
at Canadian Forces Headquarters, with 12 regional district headquarters across 
Canada for the supervision of the reserves of all three environments; construction 
engineering branches and services integrated into an effective, streamlined 
organisation with the elimination of triplication in the implementation of projects, 
technical review, engineering advice, design services, and real property services; 
the creation of an integrated Canadian Forces Communication System, to co- 
ordinate and manage the fixed communications facilities of the three Services and 
eventually integrate them into a single system. 
Phase 3—Unification 

Integration was the act whereby the three Services were brought together under 
single command and control and management, together with common logistics and 
training systems, operating within a functional command and organisational struc- 
ture. However, they continued to retain their separate legal entities and the legal 
barriers between them, although their Chiefs of Staff and Headquarters had 
disappeared. 
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Unification is the creation of one Service in which all officers and men are 
managed within a single corporate body rather than in three. As a result of our 
officer selection, training and development, it is expected that officers who reach 
the top decision-making positions will not feel obligated to maintain the position 
of any one environment; thus objective planning as a whole will be provided. 

Unification will not destroy the traditional structure of combat components and it 
is in these components that the environmental fighting expertise will be maintained. 
This last point requires stressing. Too many times unification has been criticised 
in serious vein for creating circumstances that would put submariners in command 
of jet aircraft, etc. Amongst most operational skills and trades such action will never 
happen and was never contemplated. It is conceivable, however, that an electronics 
tradesman, for example, might be posted from a land forces position to one aboard 
ship (or vice versa). 


In summary, the aims of unifying the Services were: 


1. To reduce overhead costs and costs for non-operational activities and thereby 
to allot a larger percentage of the budget and resources to operational activi- 
ties and equipment. 


2. To change the top-level decision-making process and modernise management 
techniques to take optimum advantage of resources. 


3. To build flexible and effective forces, more in keeping with the changing 
nature of Canada’s international commitments. 


4. To provide servicemen and servicewomen with more satisfying careers. 


THE CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


Canadian 
Forces 
Headquarters 


Canadian Forces 
mmunications 


System 
Mobile Air Defence Maritime ea lary Training Material 
Command Command Command ‘ceamand Command Command 


PART II “LESSONS LEARNED” 
will be published in our Winter Number, 1968. Vol. 8. No. 4. 
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F.28 Fighter 
M.1C Monoplane 


From the formation of the Royal Air Force on April 1st, 1918, to the 
Present day, there has never been a time when RAF roundels were not 
proudly worn by aircraft designed and manufactured by the companies of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Since they laid the foundation of British strength in the air with the 
Boxkite of 1910 and the Gun-Bus of 1913, these companies have built for 
the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Air Force over 75,000 aircraft. 
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IDEOLOGIES, IDOLATRY AND 
HUMAN SACRIFICE 


By ROGER F. PEMBERTON 


pees: by which we mean the worship of idols, is supposed to have been 

abolished in civilised communities. “The heathen, in their blindness, bow down 
to wood and stone”. We certainly don’t do that. But there are other idols besides 
those of wood and stone: idols of the market-place, the agora of the Athenians, 
where they not only did their buying and selling but also transacted much of their 
political business. These idols are still with us, but they have changed their name. 
We now call them “ideologies”, which may sound better. They are worshipped 
today as devoutly as ever were the idols of old; and, believe it or not, human 
sacrifices are still offered to them. A rapid glance at some of the happenings in 
the world at the present time will prove the truth of this somewhat startling 
statement. 


Take South-East Asia. The war in Vietnam still drags on — and so do the peace 
talks. As to the war, it would appear that neither side can win an outright and 
decisive victory. Even the strongest power cannot stamp out determined and 
dedicated guerrillas; and no guerrilla force can beat the American regular forces. 
All that guerrillas can do is to make a perpetual nuisance of themselves; and that 
is what they are doing. So the obvious solution is a peace by negotiation, and that 
is what the peace talks in Paris are supposed to be about. But they don’t seem to 
be making much headway. Why is this? To be successful, peace talks require 
certain essential conditions; and the principal condition is that both sides shall 
regard a peaceful settlement of their differences as the first priority. This condition 
is not fulfilled at Paris. a 

The Americans, rightly or wrongly, have been supporting and defending the State 
of South Vietnam against Ho Chih Minh and the North Vietnamese primarily to 
prevent the spread of Communism in South-East Asia. And they know very well 
that, if they withdrew their forces, South Vietnam would immediately be taken 
over by the North and become Communist. This would be unacceptable to the 
Americans, for it is what they have been striving to prevent ever since they first 
came into Vietnam. Neither is there any reason for them to accept it; for they are 
not, and cannot be, beaten. They are more powerful in Vietnam now than ever 
before, and they could go on fighting there indefinitely — which is precisely what 
they will have to do if they want to achieve their aim, to prevent the spread of 
Communism in South-East Asia. For the spread of Communism in South-East 
Asia is exactly what Ho Chih Minh is fighting to achieve, and he can go on fighting 
for it indefinitely. Neither side is in a position to compromise, that is to agree upon 
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a via media; for between the spreading and not spreading of Communism there is 
no middle course. Yet agreement can only be reached by compromise, in this matter. 


So we are faced with a sort of “‘stale-mate” or deadlock; but there is this to be 
said for the Americans. So long as they remain there in force, South Vietnam will 
not become Communist; and, as we have seen, they can remain there indefinitely — 
but only at considerable cost to themselves, in money and in lives. And they are 
not the only sufferers. Apart from the Viet Cong and the North Vietnamese forces 
(who may be regarded as the aggressors and therefore have only themselves, or 
their leaders, to blame), there are the numerous civilians — men, women and 
children — of South Vietnam who are suffering and must continue to suffer so long 
as the war drags on. Is all this suffering really worth while? The only grounds 
upon which it could be justified are that ideologies, such as Russian or Chinese 
Communism and American or Western Democracy, are more important than 
human lives. Granted that a man or woman is justified in voluntary self-sacrifice 
for the sake of an ideal; but the innocent civilians of South Vietnam (and of North 
Vietnam) are being sacrificed involuntarily on the altars of the two supposedly 
conflicting ideologies of Communism and Democracy, of East and West. Human 
sacrifice, they say, has long been abolished. Has it? 


Now take Rhodesia. The British Government, they say, is responsible for what 
goes on in Rhodesia; because Rhodesia is, de jure, still a colony. Therefore our 
Cabinet, by and with the authority of “The Queen in Parliament” (i.e. Her Majesty, 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons) can and must decide how Rhodesia 
is to be governed. All this is perfectly constitutional. And at the present time, our 
Government is getting all hot under the collar because Rhodesia is actually being 
run by a government representing only a minority of the people of Rhodesia. (The 
proportion of black Rhodesians to white Rhodesians in Rhodesia is about 16 to 1, 
and only a very few black Rhodesians have votes in parliamentary elections.) But 
this white minority, by developing its natural resources, have made the country 
prosperous; and in this prosperity both black and white Rhodesians participate. 


Some years ago, the British Government at Westminster wanted a guarantee 
that the franchise in Rhodesia would be extended to include many more black 
Rhodesian voters, with the object ultimately of establishing universal adult male 
franchise in the country. This would inevitably result in Rhodesia being governed 
by an African majority which, in the opinion of those best able to judge, would not 
be competent for a considerable time—possibly a generation. There was no evidence 
to show that such an electorate would be capable of choosing persons capable of 
governing the country satisfactorily in its present state of financial, economic and 
industrial sophistication, nor was there evidence that such persons existed, in suffi- 
cient numbers, among the African Rhodesians. So the Rhodesian Government, 
which was then still nominally subservient to the Government at Westminster 
(though elected by Rhodesian voters, admittedly nearly all white), decided that, 
rather than allow the prosperity of their country to be destroyed by an inept govern- 
ment of Africans, declared their independence of Britain and decided to “go it 
alone”. 
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This “unilateral declaration of independence” (UDI) so enraged the doctrinaire 
British Government that they imposed economic sanctions against Rhodesia, which 
were designed to reduce Rhodesia’s prosperity and so, as they fondly hoped and 
expected, to bring the white Rhodesians to their knees. So far sanctions, though 
troublesome, have been ineffective in their main object; and the natives, as well as 
the white settlers, have suffered economically — the former probably more than the 
latter. The parallel between UDI and the “Boston Tea Party” in 1773 does not 
appear to have been recognised by the British Government. ‘“‘No taxation without 
representation” was the slogan which marked the secession of the American colonies 
in the time of George III; and “no dictation from Westminster where we are not 
represented” might well be the slogan of the white Rhodesians. And besides this 
significant parallel there is a striking and significant anomaly. The British Govern- 
ment, while ostensibly upholding the principle of democracy and deploring anything 
less than majority rule in Rhodesia, insist on dictating policy to the white inhabit- 
ants of Rhodesia who have not a single vote in the election of the Parliament at 
Westminster. 


Here is another case of the blind worship of an ideology. We may admit that 
parliamentary democracy with all its faults (and some of its faults have been only 
too apparent during the past few years) is still the best form of government so far 
devised. But to be successful, even parliamentary democracy requires certain 
essential conditions. These are: (i) a capacity in the electorate to choose wisely who 
shall represent them in parliament, and (ii) a sufficient number of potential members 
of parliament and ministers who are capable of properly exercising the functions 
of an MP or a minister, and can be relied upon so to act. These conditions are 
not found in Rhodesia, except among the white Rhodesians. What the white 
Rhodesians fear — and it is a very real fear and one based on a strong probability — 
is that a premature extension of the franchise to all adult Africans (whether male 
only, or male and female) would result in the election of a preponderantly African 
legislature and a preponderantly African executive which, partly through ineptitude 
and inexperience (for neither of which they could be blamed) and partly through 
corruption and lack of integrity (for which they might conceivably be blamed) 
would so misgovern the country that its industry would steadily decline. And with 
that decline would inevitably go a decline in the living standards, the comfort, the 
health and the happiness of both black and white Rhodesians. There can be little, 
if any, doubt that Rhodesia will eventually be governed by a majority of African 
Rhodesians who will be capable of governing wisely and well; but the time is not yet. 


It has Jong been a principle of British government of colonial territories in Africa 
and Asia that the interests of the native peoples shall be paramount, and no one 
will quarrel with that. But what are the best interests of the natives of Rhodesia? 
Ts it that they should be allowed to wreck the prosperity of their land — a prosperity 
built up by white (mainly British) settlers over the years ever since Cecil Rhodes 
founded the colony and gave it his name, a prosperity which both African and 
European Rhodesians now enjoy? Or is it in the best interests of the natives that 
Rhodesian prosperity shall continue and increase? This latter is certainly an 
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interest — the main interest — of the white settlers; but may it not also be in the 
best interests of the natives? While the white settlers could, if Rhodesia’s prosperity 
disappeared, cut their losses, remove themselves, start again elsewhere and probably 
become prosperous again; the natives, if Rhodesia’s prosperity disappeared, would 
have to stay there and revert to a much lower standard of living. 


So, in the blind worship of an ideology, namely “votes for all and majority rule”, 
the British Government would sacrifice the prosperity of Rhodesia and cause 
incalculable distress to both white and black Rhodesians. Human sacrifice, they 
say, has long been abolished. Has it? 


The idolatrous worship of Democracy can go too far. We have admitted that 
parliamentary democracy is a good form of government and perhaps the best for 
peoples with sufficient political (as distinct from academic) education to make it 
work. It is a safeguard against exploitation by a dictator or an oligarchy; for it 
seems that few people can be trusted individually, when they obtain power, to govern 
in the interests of the governed. But it has its drawbacks. Parliamentary democracy 
involves party politics; and party policies are determined largely by what the public 
wants — or what the parties think the public wants. This is all right in matters 
directly affecting the people themselves, but it is not a good basis for the deter- 
mination of foreign and imperial policies. Yet it still counts for much in the minds 
of politicians seeking to obtain power or to maintain themselves in power. And 
political party leaders are sometimes found choosing and applying policies which 
are not really the best for the people concerned because, they say, public opinion 
demands them; whereas the real reason is to maintain themselves in power. So 
the people to whom the policies apply are sacrificed on the altar of the idol, 
Democracy. 

Truly, no form of government is incapable of abuse; and possibly democracy is 
least open to abuse in the long run. But we must be ever on guard against the abuse 
of power — whether it be by a dictator or a democrat. Otherwise idolatry and 
human sacrifice will continue. Perhaps this is, after all, inevitable, human nature 
being what it is; but at least it may be kept to a minimum. 


THE SIEGE OF HABBANIYA, MAY 1941 


By Arr Commopore F, W. WALKER, DSC, AFC, RAF (RET) 


base Royal Air Force Base at Habbaniya on the banks of the River Euphrates, 

was established as a result of the Anglo-Iraqi treaty of 1930. Under the terms 
of this treaty Britain and Iraq were jointly responsible for the defence of Iraq, but all 
existing air bases in the country were handed over to the Iraqi Government, with the 
exception of the flying boat base at Basrah and its defender fighter airfield at Shaibah. 


Since its inception Habbaniya had developed into a first class air base with a 
perimeter fencing of nearly eight miles, excluding the large airfield. The site had 
been purposely chosen away from the cities in sparsely populated desert country, 
and consequently we had, inside the perimeter, a civil cantonment of some eight 
thousand native men, women, and children. The feeding of this large community, 
in addition to our service complement, was to present a serious problem when our 
supplies were cut off during the siege. 


During the first twelve months of the war life at the RAF Base was peaceful and 
uneventful. Our two operational squadrons had been transferred to Egypt on the 
outbreak of war, and we had received No. 4 Flying Training School from Abu Suir 
in exchange. 


In the early months of 1941 it was quite obvious that the anti-British party in Iraq 
was increasing its underground activities. Spurred on by the presence in Baghdad 
of the Italian Consulate, the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem and other Palestinian and 
Syrian fugitives, a number of senior army officers, in the pay of the Axis powers, were 
doing their utmost to embarrass the Regent and the loyal members of his parliament 
who were trying to follow a policy in line with the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. 

During the joint operational conferences which were held monthly at the War 
Office in Baghdad, at which I attended as Senior Air Staff Officer, the atmosphere 
was becoming embarrassing. We knew that a record of the proceedings would be 
sent to Berlin immediately after the meeting and that any military help we could offer 
would be considered insignificant compared with the large number of tanks and 
other arms which Hitler was promising to supply. The plan Hitler had in mind was, 
that on a date convenient to his Mediterranean programme, his accomplices in Iraq 
would raise the country in revolt and so make it impossible for us to use the lines of 
communication which the Iraqi Government was treaty-bound to keep open. General 
Wavell had once described our position in Iraq as “‘sitting on a bonfire’ which he 
hoped we could prevent being set alight. Should we be unsuccessful in this he could 
promise little help from his meagre resources in the Western Desert. 


On April 16, 1941, Rashid Ali, the then Prime Minister, who at that moment was 
trying to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds, was informed by the British 
Ambassador that H.M. Government had decided to move a force from India through 
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Traq in accordance with their treaty rights. This was agreed and the Prime Minister 
promised to afford all facilities. During the next few days a small force of British 
troops was landed by sea and air at Basrah and Shaibah without opposition. The 
Iraqi Government was informed on April 28th that ships bringing a further batch of 
troops would arrive at Basrah the following day. Rashid Ali refused to agree to the 
landing of this further consignment, and the situation in Iraq, by the end of the day, 
had taken a grave turn. The rebel army leaders had become exceedingly truculent 
and it appeared likely that the landing of our troops would be opposed by the Iraqi 
forces. In view of possible developments it was decided to evacuate all British 
women and children from Baghdad to the air base at Habbaniya. 


This was carried out successfully, with the agreement of the Iraqi Government, 
on Tuesday afternoon, 29th of April. In the meantime the Iraqi army was busy 
increasing the garrison in Baghdad and taking up positions along the railway between 
Baghdad and the South, so that the movement northward of our troops in Basrah 
might be prevented. 


During the night of the 29th - 30th April we received a message from Pat Domville, 
who was our Special Service Officer in Baghdad, that large formations of Iraqi troops 
were leaving the city and marching westwards towards the Fulluja Plain. By night- 
fall they had taken up positions on the high ground south of the airfield and were 
digging in their guns which all appeared to be trained on our Air Headquarters. 
Next morning a staff car arrived with three Staff oflicers who informed us that their 
forces were carrying out training exercises in the vicinity, that no one would be 
allowed to leave the base, and that any British aircraft leaving the airfield would be 
fired on. 


Meanwhile in Baghdad the situation had become serious. Looting and rioting were 
taking place. Most of the Europeans had taken refuge in either the British or the 
American Embassies both of which had been surrounded by rebel forces. The 
Regent’s life had been threatened, but he managed to reach the more or less safety 
of the airbase, smuggled there under a rug in the back seat of the American 
Ambassador’s car. Later on he flew down to Basrah where he hoped to obtain the 
backing of the more loyal tribes in the south. On arrival at Baghdad airport he was 
met by Sir John Ward and taken to his house on the shore of the Euphrates. During 
dinner that evening a squad of rebel officers arrived and demanded to search the 
house. The Regent, however, was slipped out of the window and rowed over to one 
of H.M. sloops which was lying off the coast. A few days later he asked to be flown 
over to Amman to be with his uncle the Amir Abdullah. This meant a flight of 
several hundred miles across enemy occupied desert, but by means of a certain 
amount of “cloak and dagger” techniques as regards refuelling, this was successfully 
accomplished. 

During the 30th April and the Ist May further Iraqi forces continued to arrive at 
Habbaniya. The army oflicer who was acting as envoy paid us another visit and 
complained that our aircraft had been flying over the Iraqi gun positions. We told 
him in no uncertain terms that we took a very poor view of the threatening nature 
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of the surrounding troops, and also of the thirty or forty Howitzers which were point- 
ing in our direction. We could hardly reconcile this attitude with that of a friendly 
ally. We asked the officer to convey our views to his Commanding Officer and to 
request him to withdraw his forces. In the evening, however, it was reported that the 
Iraqi army was evacuating all the natives from a small village a few hundred yards 
from our eastern perimeter, and it looked almost certain that an attack would be 
made on the cantonment that night. 


Within our perimeter we were making feverish efforts day and night to convert 
the Flying Training School into operational units. We used a few Dakota aircraft, 
which had been sent from India to transfer about a hundred British troops from 
Basrah to reinforce our native Levy garrison. Unfortunately we had no artillery to 
reply to the Iraqi guns, and our chief anxiety was that the rebel army would open 
fire on the air base before we could get our striking force into the air. 


As it was impossible to use the main aerodrome we converted the polo ground 
inside the perimeter to a small airfield which would be just big enough for the Hawker 
Harts and Oxford aircraft to use with care. The few Wellington bombers which 
were sent to us from Egypt had to be stationed at Shaibah because the first one to 
land at Habbaniya was immediately set on fire by enemy guns. 


Fortunately for us the attack we expected during the night of Ist - 2nd May did not 
materialise, but it was obvious that we should have to do something to reduce the 
ever increasing threat from outside the perimeter. 


As the dawn broke on the morning of the 2nd May our improvised striking force, 
under the command of Group Captain Saville took off from the polo ground with 
orders to destroy the enemy gun positions. These attacks were carried out with con- 
siderable skill and determination by the pilots many of whom were pupils of the 
Flying Training School with no operational experience of any kind. This duel 
between the enemy guns and our aircraft continued intermittently day and night 
for nearly four days. Eleven of our aircraft were destroyed by shell fire on the 
ground but considering the almost point blank range at which most of the enemy 
Howitzers were firing our casualties and structural damage were both surprisingly 
light. Vulnerable points such as the magazines, power station, telephone exchanges, 
etc., seemed to bear a charmed life. During the four days of intensive flying we 
carried out 647 sorties with the loss of 13 killed and 21 wounded. How much of this 
was due to our persistent bombing and how much to the shortage of ammunition 
and other technical difficulties on the Iraqi side was diflicult to estimate. A close 
watch had also to be kept on the lines of communication across the Fulluja Plain 
along which enemy reinforcements were passing at frequent intervals. Three miles 
from Fulluja the road narrowed and passed through a small palm grove. A horse 
drawn battery of field guns and several columns of enemy transport were caught on 
this road by our bombers with devastating effect, and eventually this spot became 
entirely blocked with derelict vehicles. 


As we expected, the Iraqi Air Force joined in the battle during the afternoon and 
for the first few days carried out sporadic and ineffective raids on the base. With 
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the help of the Wellington bombers based at Shaibah, and one or two Gladiator 
fighters which had been overhauled in our Depot, we set about the task of destroying 
the enemy air forces on the ground. In one raid on Buquba landing ground 14 of 
the latest enemy bombers were caught on the ground and eight set on fire. By the end 
of the seventh day it was estimated that some 80 to 90 per cent of the total of about 
54 first line enemy aircraft had been either destroyed or damaged beyond immediate 
repair. For the next week we were free from enemy aircraft attacks until the Germans 
arrived on the 13th May. 

In the early morning of the 6th May our patrols discovered that some of the enemy 
positions on the high ground had been evacuated and during the day action was taken 
by our armoured cars and troops to clear the area of the Iraqis who remained. As 
the enemy withdrew eastward our ground and air forces inflicted heavy casualties. 
Over four hundred prisoners were taken and a large amount of war equipment. The 
rebel army appeared to be in a state of considerable panic as they retreated towards 
Fulluja. Some of the prisoners said that they had had little to eat or drink for days 
at a time, and it was probably due to this factor that their forces were withdrawn. 
Although we now had the advantage of being able to use the outside aerodrome 
we were still surrounded by strong enemy forces at Fulluja in the east and at Ramadi 
in the west. We were now able to complete the evacuation of all the British women 
and children by air to Basrah in the south, and hence to India. 

The Allied resistance in Greece had delayed the assistance from the Axis powers 
for which the Iraqi army was awaiting. When it did arrive it was not of such large 
dimensions as the rebels had been led to expect. We had reports on several occasions 
that large German and Italian planes were arriving in the country from Syria. These 
were obviously building up stocks of maintenance equipment, bombs and ammuni- 
tion for the aircraft which were to arrive later. On May 13th one of our Blenheim 
fighters was intercepted over Mosul by an ME110 and this was the first indication 
that German operational aircraft were in the country. 

Fortunately for us the Germans had had little time to build up the necessary stocks 
of maintenance equipment, bombs and ammunition so their attacks on us were of 
little consequence. We had, however, several visits from their ME110s and Heinkel 
bombers and because we had no warning system, the first indication we had was the 
rattle of canon and machine gun fire on the roofs of the buildings. In spite of the 
superior qualities of the German aircraft, our training aircraft, nobly assisted by a 
few Wellingtons, Hurricanes and Blenheims, continued to attack aerodromes, 
barracks and petrol dumps. On May 17th two of our Gladiators caught two MEI10s 
in the act of taking off from Hinaidi aerodrome just south of Baghdad. Taking 
advantage of their superior manoeuvrability our pilots were able to shoot down 
both German aircraft in full view of the civilian population. 

The food problem was causing us no little anxiety. Although the area in the 
immediate vicinity was clear of enemy forces, Gestapo methods were being used to 
prevent the local tribesmen supplying us with meat and other rations. In normal 
times our daily consumption for the whole cantonment amounted to some 150 sheep 
and this was entirely cut off from May Ist. 
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Day after day we were hoping to hear news of a relief column on its way from 
Palestine. On May 8th we received a message from the Prime Minister which boosted 
our morale. It said, ‘““Your vigorous and splendid action has largely restored the 
situation. We are all watching the grand fight you are making. All possible aid 
will be sent. Keep it up’’. 


The advance guard of the relieving forces from Palestine, preceded by Major 
Glubb and his party of Arab Legion warriors, arrived at Habbaniya on the 18th 
May, and an immediate attack was launched to capture the bridge at Fulluja over 
which the army would have to cross in their advance on Baghdad. 


The advance upon Baghdad began as soon as the main column arrived on May 
27th. The Regent Abdul ’Illah was flown back from Transjordan in order to be at the 
head of the army when it arrived at the gates of Baghdad. 


In the advance, guerrilla forces operating along the desert route, and topographical 
difficulties such as flooded roads and broken bridges had to be overcome, but even- 
tually the army arrived at the gates of Baghdad. Rashid Ali, his cabinet, the army 
leaders and many others implicated in the revolt, fled to Iran, and all the Axis air- 
craft returned to Syria. The Mayor of Baghdad met the British force, took over the 
administration, and asked for an immediate armistice. The armistice contained no 
punitive terms and was granted on the 31st May. It insisted that the Iraqi forces 
should return to their normal peace time stations, the freedom of movement of 
British forces throughout the country, and the immediate internment of all German 
and Italian personnel. 


So ended the story of how a small party of power seeking army leaders and poli- 
ticians retarded the progress of a young and sensitive nation, the majority of whose 
population were content to proceed along the path of progress side by side with 
their British allies. 
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RAAS in Vietnam 


Don't Fire at the Little Grey Dlane 


By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT PETER WILMS, RAAF 


UNG TAU (South Vietnam):— The North Vietnamese major hung his head 
low and moaned. He dragged a hand through his dark, thinning hair in 
frustrated rage and confusion. “I told them over and over again not to fire at the 
little grey plane,” he kept saying through an interpreter. “But they didn’t listen 
and now look what has happened.” 

The major, an adviser to the Viet Cong, had seen two companies of a battalion 
wiped out in a US air attack. They had been hiding but someone panicked. The 
major had escaped death but he had been captured and was now being interrogated. 
A harrassed man, with a single, bitter complaint. “Why, why, why? I told them not 
to fire at the little grey plane.” 

The little grey plane is an inconspicuous 01 Bird Dog used by the Forward Air 
Controllers (FACs). Under the control of the US Air Force 504th Tactical Air 
Support Group at Bien Hoa, FACs operate throughout South Vietnam. The tiny 
Bird Dogs fly low around the hilly jungle areas and the flat deltas seeking signs 
of the enemy. A fresh trail, cut grass, hooches. They do not attack, just direct air 
strikes from American F100 fighter bombers, F4s, B57s and RAAF Canberra jet 
bombers. 

Three RAAF pilots have just completed six months as FACs in South Vietnam. 
They are Flight Lieutenant Tony Ford, Flight Lieutenant Pete Smith and Flying 
Officer Brian Fookes. 

“We have an unwritten law with the enemy.” said Flight Lieutenant Ford. “He 
does not fire on us and we — we're unarmed anyway — do not fire on him. But 
if Charlie does choose to fire on us then he can count on a bad time. Besides the 
artillery fire which can be launched immediately, we can have a massive air strike 
in within half an hour. If we see even an armed group of VC in the open we cannot 
direct an air attack without permission from US and Vietnamese Army authorities. 
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But if he has a go at us then it’s open house and if he doesn’t move quickly he’s in 
real trouble. And he knows it too. The VC are scared stiff of air strikes. I’ve been 
fired at occasionally but most times it’s not worth Charlie’s risk to expose his 
position.” 

The FACs learn to know their area of operation as well as their own backyard. 
They don’t rely on compasses or maps so much as on natural features of the land 
and man-made features like villages and paddy fields. “It makes things much 
easier when you look for points on the land,” Flying Officer Fookes said. “You 
learn quickly to know the area between two given prominent points and it is easy 
to pick up signs of possible enemy movement. Things like a fresh trail or hooches 
stand out like a sore toe.” 


The FACs do a brief indoctrination course on arrival in Vietnam, mainly directed 
at knowledge of the plane itself. “You can get a very basic idea of technique,” he 
added, “but the rest is up to yourself. You must learn to develop your own routine: 
learn to pick your own spots on the landscape. It is very much personal flying and 
you know that the effectiveness of the air strike depends on your directions.” 


Between them the three RAAF FACs have logged more than 1,700 flying hours 
in their six months in South Vietnam. Each as flown the equivalent of around two 
years flying in normal conditions at home. “You get a ton of flying in up here, all 
right,” Flying Officer Fookes said. “But it is much better that way otherwise you 
could go crazy. We work seven days a week and we're on call 24 hours a day.” 


He is based at Vung Tau, a US Army airfield with an RAAF contingent, 35 miles 
south east of Saigon. The base was recently attacked by mixed rocket and mortar 
fire. “Charlie’s aim was just a bit off that night,” he told me. “The FACs here 
have a theory that he was having a go at the Bird Dogs because he knows that if 
he gets rid of them it will be that much more difficult to trace him. He hates what 
they have done to him and what they will do in the future.” 


The VCs concern for the harm being done by the FACs has gone to such an 
extent that they have learned to imitate the RAAF FACs voices. “I heard a very 
good imitation of my voice come over one day calling off an air strike,” Flight 
Lieutenant Ford said. “I was staggered. I had to rush a message through to ignore 
it as it was not me.” 


Having acquired the accent, the VC then regulate their radio frequency until 
they can intercept discussion between the FACs and the bombers. Despite the 
change from piloting supersonic Vampires to “Sunday driving” at 75 knots at low 
level, the three RAAF pilots regard their experience with the FACs as invaluable. 
“You can get to appreciate the worth of the Army employing tactical air support 
as a weapon,” Flying Officer Fookes said. “It is the first war where airborne FACs 
have been used. By watching the air strikes you can’t help but pick up different 
methods and techniques on the use of ordnance.” 

The bombers carry 750 and S00 pounders, rockets and Cluster Bomblet Units 
(CBUs). The RAAF FACs have been working in areas mainly around Saigon — 
Flying Officer Fookes out of Vung Tau; Flight Lieutenant Smith out of Leikhe, 30 
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: , 
Three RAAF Forward Air Controllers now directing bombing attacks. F/O Mac Cottrell, 
F/Lieut. Roger Wilson and F /Lieut. Garry Cooper. 


miles north of Saigon; and Flight Lieutenant Ford near Ham Tan and around 
Bearcat, east of Saigon, and at Tan An and Dong Tan in the delta region south of 
the capital. 


“I don’t mind being fired at,” Ford said rather off-handedly. “At least it provides 
some action. Most of the work is straight out surveillance and directing air strikes. 
It can get a little boring at times. And if you are fired at you can at least flush 
Charlie into the open. In a way it’s the best thing that could happen if he fires at 
you. You need have no second thoughts about bringing in all the fire at your 
disposal. And that’s when the VC know they are really in trouble. When the little 
grey plane decides it’s time to stop the nonsense and start some action.” 
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Visu Et Nisu 


SOME THOUGHTS ON THE TRAINING OF OFFICERS 
By Group CaPTaIN I. M. PEDDER, OBE, DFC, RAF 


epee RAF Staff College motto, which is the title of this piece, is often interpreted 

by the uncouth hoi polloi as Vice is Nice. There is probably something in this 
sentiment, but I feel duty bound to make clear that the motto is more properly inter- 
preted ‘‘By Vision and Effort”. These two qualities are as important to the training 
of officers today as they were 46 years ago when the RAF Staff College was founded. 

In the past few years, a considerable amount of thought, only some of which could 
be placed in the visionary category, and much effort has been brought to bear on the 
problem of officer training. The services have found themselves being radically 
reshaped and reduced to meet the rapidly changing requirements of government 
policy: at the same time, they have become conscious of the fact that they are part 
of a society which apparently places personal security and visible academic quali- 
fications much higher in its scale of values than in the past. 

Potential officers are becoming more difficult to attract into the services and one 
proposed solution to the problem has been to offer a ‘university education” and a 
degree during initial training at service colleges. The idea has been developed to 
suggest that this education, and much of the initial training, should be conducted 
“jointly” to ensure that a proper degree of understanding exists between the services. 
T should like to comment on these proposals. 

It is clearly desirable for the services to have officers with trained intellects of the 
type developed by studying for a degree. But a “university education” can only be 
obtained at a university where students of many backgrounds, interests and ambitions 
can rub shoulders together — if only at some protest meeting. A true university 
education will broaden the mind and mature the personality: a “university 
education” undertaken at a service college where students are likely to have common 
backgrounds and interests is a misnomer. Certainly, we should seek to attract 
graduates into the services as oflicers, but they should be graduates from true 
universities and they should come to us ready to give their undivided attention to 
their training as sailors, soldiers or airmen. If suitable men can be selected from the 
sixth forms, the services could extend the scheme of providing university scholarships 
with the proviso that, say. four to six years’ service would be given after graduation. 

Of course, competition for university training is fierce and the universities might 
make the point that places are far from unlimited. A possible solution is for the 
Ministry of Defence to endow universities with an income or buildings in exchange 
for a fixed number of places within the undergraduate intake. Service-sponsored 
students should be mixed into the general undergraduate population and not formed 
into self-contained ghettos, but there would be a place for the University Air Squad- 
rons and their Army and Navy equivalents. 
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For the RAF, the University Air Squadrons are of great value in giving some 
initial professional training to RAF-sponsored students and this helps to foster an 
enthusiasm for the service. In the future, the squadrons would be able to make 
tentative, but early, assessments of individuals and thus speed the process of 
assimilating them into the service after graduation. 

Speedy assimilation is, I believe, of paramount importance. The type of youth 
that the services need is liable to want to get on with attaining his ambition to be a 
sailor, soldier or airman. The longer he is required to spend training, the more likely 
he is to lose enthusiasm and even become disillusioned. The services should there- 
fore seek to make him a proficient specialist and officer as quickly as possible. 


Finally, there is no magic about “being joint”. Junior officers of all three services 
almost invariably co-operate and support each other without question. ‘“‘Jointery”’ 
becomes a subject for study when officers approach middle-rank and they are con- 
fronted with the problems of controlling and co-ordinating men and weapons whose 
normal fighting environment is either on the land, or under the sea, or in the air. 
Then, philosophies must be digested or evolved, and techniques learnt or developed. 
For this, the services have produced study facilities at joint warfare schools and 
staff colleges. 

To sum up my thoughts on the recruiting and initial training of officers: Let us 
concentrate on finding our officers from the universities, or putting them there before 
their initial training begins. Let us seek adventurous souls by showing them the ship, 
tank, aeroplane or command which could be theirs after a course of specialist and 
officer training; and let us have them acting as officers and as effective members 
of their services as soon as possible after they first don a uniform. This should ensure 
that the services have enthusiastic and experienced junior officers and avoids the 
risk of having a population of over-educated, disillusioned, family men who are 
waiting for their first posting to a unit at 26. 

For his first ten years, a career oflicer should concentrate on making himself a 
thoroughly professional member of his service. Modern weapons, and the many 
techniques required for their use, demand a degree of knowledge and experience 
which is only attained by a long unbroken apprenticeship. During this period, the 
officer will be developing his specialist knowledge on the job. Non-specialist qualities, 
administrative skills and personal qualities such as leadership, will be developing too; 
but some assistance is required if the officer's full potential is to be discovered and 
employed. This is the task of Command and Staff Training. 

The RAF Command and Staff Training sequence is designed to give officers 
effective non-specialist training up to middle-rank, whilst ensuring that there is the 
least possible diversion from their primary role in a fighting force. There are three 
main steps on the ladder. 

The Junior Command and Staff School looks for oflicers between 26 and 28. 
Selected officers are detached from their units for an 8 weeks’ course which aims at 
ensuring that they are capable of being competent junior commanders. 


The Individual Studies School runs a two-year correspondence course aimed at 
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officers between 28 and 32. Student officers can follow their studies and still be 
effective members of front-line units. The course qualifies officers in staff studies 
and awards the symbol “qss”. Successful completion of this course is a prerequisite 
to selection for the Staff College. 

Officers enter the RAF Staff College at an average age of 33. Their first 10 years 
of effective service over, they are highly qualified professionals in many areas of 
service activity; but they require some exposure to the remaining areas of their 
service, as well as updating on national defence policy. Once this has been achieved, 
the time is ripe for the study of joint operations. The three service staff colleges 
come together annually for four training periods which amount to over twenty per 
cent of their syllabus time. Thus, the staff college graduate is not only fitted for 
command and staff appointments in his own service, but he has an appreciation of 
the problems, traditions and qualities of his sister-services. 

The RAF Command and Staff training scheme attempts to train an officer on 
the job, and, in the first ten years of his service (if my proposed method of recruiting 
were adopted! ), he would be required to be away from his unit for only 8 weeks for 
non-specialist training. The staff college is the major stepping stone which is achieved 
in mid-career, and this is the stage to give officers opportunities for advanced studies. 
T have suggested that, in an ideal world, potential officers should be sought from the 
universities and that this would give the services a satisfactory intellectual intake. 
After ten years of concentrating on his primary role in his service, the officer should 
attend a one year course to prepare him for senior command and staff appointments. 
He then re-enters his service. Is a further sabbatical period desirable later in order 
that he may contemplate the intricacies of defence on a higher plane? I believe that it 
is. Staff college graduates provide their services with first-class officers of middle rank 
who are masters of their own environment and who are capable of working and 
fighting effectively alongside sister services. However, as an officer’s career progresses 
and the promotion ladder is scaled, two particular factors must be considered: what 
extra study or training is required to enable him to participate in higher defence 
matters and how should he be kept up to date in politico-military affairs? 

Higher defence in the 70s is likely to take place almost exclusively in Whitehall, 
although UK officers will probably also continue to be important members of treaty 
organisation staffs elsewhere. Defence at this level is, or soon will be, highly 
integrated, and the three services and the Civil Service are often likely to be 
represented on one team. For this type of organisation to run smoothly, the degree 
of understanding and sympathy existing between all its members must be of a very 
high order indeed. The training in joint affairs which officers receive at the single- 
service staff colleges cannot be deep or intimate enough to meet this requirement. 
Therefore, there will be a continuing need to provide a course in which officers from 
all three services, and the Civil Service, are brought together to study the techniques 
associated with the management of higher defence affairs. Possibly, officers should 
enter the course at about 40 (two or three appointments having been undertaken since 
staff college) and they should probably be earmarked as at least one-star potential. 
Only by bringing members of the services together for a prolonged period of study 
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under one roof can a satisfactory degree of understanding be achieved. Experience at 
the Joint Services Staff College suggests that life-long friendships between officers of 
all services frequently originate during the course, with the result that the wheels and 
cogs in the Whitehall machine turn more freely than might otherwise be the case. 
This is a consideration which cannot be put aside lightly. 


A course designed to prepare officers for senior appointments as commanders and 
planners will necessarily include studies of politico-military affairs and thus officers 
attending the course will be refreshed and brought up to date. But, what of other 
officers who may be required to fill important posts in the middle ranks and who are 
not selected for the joint defence college? Here I see the universities re-entering 
the arena, and a task for the Royal United Service Institution. 


By arranging suitable symposiums of up to one week in duration at reasonably 
frequent intervals, the universities and the RUSI could provide officers, officials, 
defence scholars and correspondents, and politicians, with forums to debate 
and learn about matters of current interest. To be of value to the type of people I 
have described, and to encourage the emergence of new ideas based on experience, 
it would be important to pitch symposiums at a reasonably high level; for instance 
the lowest rank of the officers attending might be Commander/Lieutenant Colonel/ 
Wing Commander. Security and political constraints to debate would have to be 
avoided as far as possible. The establishment of a close, dynamic and unrestrained 
liaison between the Universities, the RUSI, the services and the Civil Service is one 
way of ensuring that those concerned with the formulation of defence and associated 
policies are provided with adequate further education. 

To rehearse the picture of officer training I have drawn: the officer of the future 
is recruited through the universities and made an effective professional member of 
his chosen service as quickly as is practicable; after ten years, during which he has 
some non-specialist training, he attends a single-service staff college and is fitted to be 
a first-class middle-rank officer; in his early 40's, if he has “star” qualities, he attends 
a joint defence college to be prepared for the management of defence affairs at the 
highest levels; the universities and the Royal United Service Institution have a part 
to play in the further education of officers of middle-rank and above. 


The reader who has accompanied me to this point will not have detected any 
radical modification to the existing fabric of officer training. After all, our system of 
training service officers throughout their careers has been studied and adopted by 
many other countries. and in June 1968 the Fulton Report on the Civil Service 
recommended the establishment of a staff college on the lines of our service staff 
colleges and schools. The continued relevance of the ideas of our service predecessors 
is evidence of the careful thought, fed by intelligence and experience, which they 
brought to bear on the problem; it is evidence of their vision and effort, qualities 
which we need to foster in the work of evolving the officer training structure of the 
future. 


‘* A Tour of Greenland ” 


By WING COMMANDER J. H. SMITH-CARINGTON, AFC 
[ British Military and Air Attache, Copenhagen } 


Part I 
Introduction 
iu is often forgotten that the Kingdom of Denmark consists not only of that part 
of Europe to the north of Germany but also includes the scattered possessions 
of Bornholm to the East, the Faroes to the North, and Greenland toward the Arctic. 
As a Service Attache in Denmark one therefore has a far flung parish. 

As only once in the past twenty years a British Air Attache had visited Greenland, 
I decided it was high time to rectify this omission. I made the appropriate noises 
in the right directions and was offered a tour of Greenland in an RDAF aircraft 
in July 1967. 

The flight was made in an RDAF Skymaster, apart from two legs which were 
flown in an RDAF Catalina; the flying time for the tour amounted to 42 hours 
and about 9,000 miles were covered. Apart from taking me on an orientation 
tour of Greenland, the purpose of the flight was to achieve the follqwing tasks : 

a. To deliver aircraft spares and ground equipment for the RDAF Catalinas 
operating out of the airfields of MESTERSVEG, NARSSARSSUAQ and 
SONDRESTROM FJORD in Greenland. 

b. To deliver the mail to outlying settlements in Greenland. 

c. To rotate members of the Danish Services on duty in Greenland. 

d. To transfer the husky dogs, sledges and members of the sledge patrol from 
Station North to Mestersveg. 

e. On the return trip, to convey 35 Eskimo children to Denmark for a month’s 
holiday as guests of the RDAF. 

Topography of Greenland 

Greenland is the largest island in the world, measuring from north to south about 
1,400 nautical miles and from west to east, at its widest part, it is about 700 nautical 
miles broad. With its area of 849,000 square miles it 1s fifty times larger than its 
parent country, Denmark, but of this area some 716,000 square miles is under 
permanent ice and is uninhabited. In many places the ice cap reaches a level of 
9,000 feet and it is said that if the ice cap melted the level of the world’s oceans 
would rise by about 20 feet. 

The terrain is extremely mountainous, with many peaks in the six to nine 
thousand feet range. The highest mountains are on the east coast where the peaks 
rise to over 11,000 fect. 

The native population of Greenland is Eskimo and they probably immigrated 
from Ellesmere Island in Canada and then moved down the west coast, around the 
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southern tip of Greenland up as far as ANGMAGSSALIK in south east Greenland. 
On the 2,000 mile coastline, from north of ANGMAGSSALIK up the east coast and 
round the north as far as Thule there are no resident Eskimoes. The only inhabitants 
along this empty coastline are the few Danish people who man the weather stations 
and the airfields. In this vast country the total population is only 36,000 persons 
and the majority of these live in settlements on the southern half of the west coast. 
Day 1— Flight from Vaerlose to Keflavik, Iceland 

We left RDAF Vaerlose, the military airport near Copenhagen, early on the 
morning of 11th July and the flight to Iceland was by way of the Shetland Islands, 
the Faroe Islands, over the newly erupted island of Surtsey, and we landed at 
Keflavik eight hours later to be met by the American Admiral in charge of the 
Iceland Defence Forces. Then followed a tour of the base and dinner at the 
Admiral’s house. 

Keflavik is the Headquarters of the American Naval and Air Forces based in 
Iceland and it is an American Naval Station. It is also the International Airport 
for Iceland and is the operating base for the Icelandic airline Loftleidir which 
uses Boeings 727s, DC6s and Canadair CL-44s. 

Day 2— Flight from Keflavik to MESTERSVEG, East Greenland 

We made an early start next morning and an hour and a half after leaving 
Keflavik we got our first sight of the icefloes which cover the sea at this time of 
the year, from a latitude of about 69° north, northwards. A little later we got 
our first view of the mountains and fjords of Greenland and saw and sensed the 
size and remoteness of this stark and barren land. 

Three hours after take-off we flew over SCORESBYSUND, the most northerly 
township on the east coast, and over the adjoining weather/radio station at CAPE 
TOBIN. This part of Greenland is still iced up in July and is only free of ice for 
a period of about six weeks during August and September. We made three low 
passes at about 100 feet over the township and pushed bags of mail out through the 
aircraft door on the ends of parachutes. The drops seemed to be remarkably 
accurate and this is their only method of receiving the mail during 104} months 
of the year. 

Three and three-quarter hours after leaving Iceland we landed at MESTERSVEG 
Airfield in East Greenland to be met by the Base Commander who gave us a tour 
of the base and luncheon in the Mess. Aircraft spares and ground equipment for 
the RDAF Catalinas that operate out of Mestersveg during the summer were off- 
loaded during our stay. 

Mestersveg Airfield 

This airfield was built in 1952 to supply the lead and zinc mine in the vicinity. 
However, the mine was closed about four years ago and the airfield now has the 
following functions : 

a. To provide a base for an RDAF Catalina operating during three months 
of the summer. 
b. To support the weather/radio reporting station. 
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a PS er c. To provide refuelling facilities 
for transient aircraft. 
d. To provide a base for the 
Sirius sledge patrol. 

The permanent staff of the airfield 
numbers twelve men during the winter 
months — no women are allowed. In 
the summer, the number of staff is 
increased with the addition of extra 
radio operators, and weather observers, 
and the attachment of aircraft techni- 
cians and aircrew. 


Mestersveg Airfield 


The permanent staff are civilians and 
members of the Greenland Technical Organisation, which mans the Danish operated 
airfields in Greenland. They serve on a minimum of twelve month tour, but most 
serve for at least three years to qualify for overseas tax concessions. 


The surrounding sea is only ice free during the month of August, at which time 
all bulk supplies of fuel are shipped in. The remainder of the year supplies are 
brought in only by air. 

Flight from Mestersveg to Station North, North Greenland 

The flight from Mestersveg to Station North up the north-east coast of Greenland 
took 44 hours. The scenery was fantastic with sheer peaks, iceberg-filled fjords 
and the ice cap shimmering on the horizon. However, this must be one of the 
loneliest parts of the world; there are no indigenous inhabitants on this 800 mile 
stretch of coast and the only people living there are some forty Danes who man 
the two weather stations en route. We circled round the two weather stations, 
DANNABORG and DANMARKS HAVN, and dropped them their mail by 
parachute. These two remote stations are only ice-free for about two weeks of 
the year. 

We landed at the airfield of Station North and I was met by the Base Commander 
and we toured the base facilities. At a dinner party he gave that night we sampled 
a succulent musk-ox steak, which the Commander had shot a few days before. 


Station North Airfield 

Station North, together with Alert on Ellesmere Island, share the doubtful 
privilege of being the most northerly permanently inhabited places in the world. 
It is dark for eight months of the year and during the perpetual daylight of the 
four summer months the station personnel appear to go without sleep. We were 
the first visitors in over a month so the hospitality was somewhat overwhelming. 

The airfield was built in 1952 by the Danish authorities, although financed 
largely by the Americans, to act as a diversion airficld for American aircraft based 
at Thule. The construction was a considerable feat of engineering as all equipment 
and personnel for the construction work had to be dropped by parachute. 
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The airfield is manned by Danish civilians of the Greenland Technical Organisa- 
tion. The staff serve on the same terms as the staff of Mestersveg airfield and 
Station North is another “unaccompanied” station. 


The surrounding waters are permanently icebound and the only method of 
supplying the airfield is by air. Most of the supplies are flown in by USAF C.130 
Hercules aircraft operating from Thule during the summer months; fuel is delivered 
in flexible plastic containers and it is off-loaded from the Hercules. 


The gravel runway is permanently frozen and it can take the heaviest aircraft. 
It was said that the airfield had paid for itself when a lost American B.52 landed 
there practically out of fuel. 


Day 3—Flight from Station North to Mestersveg 

On the flight from Station North to Mestersveg, we conveyed eight men of the 
Sirius sledge patrol together with their sledges, thirty husky dogs and six of their 
pups. On route our population increased slightly when one of the huskies gave 
birth to a litter of four pups. In the aircraft the aroma of damp dog was all 
pervading and it was the first time I had travelled in an airborne kennel-cum- 
maternity wagon. 


Sirius Sledge Patrol 

The Sledge Patrol dates back to 1941 when the North East Greenland Sledge 
Patrol was formed to patrol the coast between Scorebysund and Danmarks Havn. 
The purpose of the patrol was to prevent the Germans landing on the coast to 
establish weather stations. Between 1941 and 1944 the Germans tried about 
twenty times to land on this stretch of coast but all attempts to establish weather 
stations were foiled by activities of the Sledge Patrol. There were a number of 
skirmishes with the Germans and there were a handful of casualties on both sides. 


The Sledge Patrol has continued since that time and is manned by volunteer 
officers and NCO’s from the Danish Army, Navy and Air Force on a two-year 
tour of duty. They are all supremely fit young men and they are most enthusiastic 
about their job, which must be amongst the toughest assignments in the world. 

Each patrol consists of two men on skis and a sledge pulled by eight husky dogs. 
Each patrol goes out for two to three months at a time during the perpetual 
darkness of the Arctic winter and they patrol the coast from Scoresbysund north- 
wards to Station North and on to Pearyland. During the summer RDAF Catalinas 
leave supplies of food and fuel oil at caches along the coast for the use of the 
sledge patrol, but for the most part the members of the patrol live on what they 
can shoot for themselves and for their dogs. With the winter temperatures at 
about —-40°C these men have guts. 


On the patrols they deliver mail and supplies to the isolated weather stations, 
watch the coasts for any illegal activities from foreign fishing vessels, and generally 
maintain a Danish ‘presence’ in this lonely part of the world. 


Kulusuk Airfield 
We left the Sirius Patrol at Mestersveg and flew some RDAF passengers to 
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Kulusuk Airfield in S.E. Greenland where we landed after a 3} hour flight. The 
airfield lies on the north side of Kulusuk Island and to approach it involves flying 
down a narrow defile between two mountains and when at an altitude of about 
300 feet turning left through 90° on to the runway. 


The airfield was built by Danish contractors in 1959 to enable the construction 
of the American Distant Early Warning Station of DYE 4 on the southern tip of 
Kulusuk Island. The airfield is frequently used by DC.4’s of Greenland Airways 
who fly in supplies from Sondrestrom for DYE 4. Iceland Airways also use DC.4’s 
on scheduled flights from Iceland to serve the civilian population in the area of 
Angmagssalik. 

The airfield is manned by Danish civilians of the Greenland Technical Organisa- 
tion, who also man the nearby radio/weather station. The airfield is re-supplied 
by sea with fuel during the summer months through a shallow water port about 
a mile from the airfield. 


Flight from Kulusuk Airfield to Narssarssuaq Airfield 

The 2} hour flight from Keflavik and Narssarssuaq took place over the Greenland 
Icecap, and one was impressed by its utter loneliness and by its vastness, stretching 
in all directions as far as one could see. Over Narssarssuaq the weather was fine, 
and we spiralled down from 12,000 feet between the mountain peaks to land on 
the airfield. 

When there is low cloud the approach to the airfield can be very difficult. 
Aircraft have to let down over the sea on an N.D.B. beacon and then fly up a 
winding, narrow fjord with mountains all sides for a distance of about 30 miles. 
At the end of the fjord lies the airfield but one has to land at the first attempt 
as the mountains are too high and the fjord too narrow to permit a second attempt. 

We landed at Narssarssuaq twelve hours after leaving Station North and accord- 
ing to our watches it was midnight. However we were met by the RDAF 
detachment commander and as it was only 9 p.m. local time he insisted we attend 
a dinner party in his house. 


(PART I] of this article will be published in the Winter number 
of this Journal, Vol. 8, No. 4) 
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Runways, aerodromes and their 
aircraft have always been vulnerable. 
Their presence is announced loud and 
clear to any reconnaissance mission. If 
an attack on the runway is successful, 


conventional aircraft are automatically 
grounded. 

With the advent of the Hawker 
Siddeley Harrier, all this is changed. 
The V/STOL Harrier can take off 
vertically, from ground the size of a 
tennis court. It is easy to camouflage, 
and very difficult to knock out on the 
ground. 

An initial order for 60 Harriers 
with Rolls-Royce Bristol Pegasus 6 
turbo-fans has been placed for the 
R.A.F. The vectored thrust engine has 
strong practical advantages. It is easily 
maintained, easily handled and logistic 
support is kept to a minimum. 

Hawker Siddeley Aviation are 
working in the forefront of aviation 
technology, in the development and 
production of aircraft like the Harrier— 
the first aircraft of its kind to go into 
quantity production. 


eHawker Siddeley-the largest aerospace group in 
Richmond Road, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, England Te!-01'546 7741 Cables Hawsidar, Kingston upon Thames. Telex: 23726 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical,electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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PROGRAMMED LEARNING AND ITS 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE RAF 


By WING COMMANDER C. A. THOMAS, BSc 
Royal Air Force School of Education 


INTRODUCTION 


A hae name, Programmed Learning, 
describes a student - orientated 
learning situation where the student 
works on his own with learning 
material (the programme) which has 
been structured (programmed) so care- 
fully that he is almost guaranteed 
success. Indeed, if the student is not 
successful, it means either that he has 
been working on a bad programme or 
that he has been working on a pro- 
gramme which is unsuitable for him. 

We say that programmed learning is student-orientated simply because the whole 
exercise of programming is directed towards the learner learning. 

The more important characteristics of a programmed learning situation are that: 


a. Each student works individually through a programme at his own speed. Pro- 
grammed learning therefore recognises and caters for variations in individual 
learning rates. 

b. Each student is active during the whole of the learning session. This contrasts 
sharply with classroom instruction where the student can be quite passive, 
particularly while the teacher is performing. 


c. Every student has to answer every question built into the programme. This 
again is in contrast with classroom instruction where the teacher is often 
preoccupied with sharing out his questions among his class members so as 
to try to assess the effectiveness of his teaching. 


d. Every student receives immediate knowledge of the accuracy of his responses 
because some form of comparator is built into the situation. The student acts 
as his own assessor. 


e. The student has far more control of the learning process than, for example, in 
a classroom. If he wishes to daydream for a few minutes he can do so without 
losing the thread of the material he is learning. The programme, in this sense, 
is infinitely patient and always “performs” at the same level of proficiency. 
This cannot be said of human teachers! 
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f. A programmed learning situation offers privacy, an important feature for 
many adolescent and mature students. They can make mistakes without their 
fellow students knowing and this bolsters up their confidence and encourages 
them to become deeply involved in what they are doing. 


Of the various claims made for programmed learning, the following have stood 
the test of time and detailed examination: 


a. Generally speaking, students learn as efficiently using programmed learning 
material as they do in more conventional situations. 


b. Retention compares favourably with that produced in other learning modes. 

c. Most students learn more quickly using programmed materials than when 
receiving conventional instruction. 

d. At the end of a programmed course all students will generally have attained 
the same degree of mastery over their subject matter. Some will have achieved 
mastery more quickly than others, but, in the end, all their terminal behaviours 
will be similar. 

DEVELOPMENT WITHIN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


Royal Air Force interest in Programmed Learning dates from 1961 and centred 
on the RAF School of Education and on the Research Section at Headquarters 
Technical Training Command. The School was interested because of its preoccupa- 
tion with educational methodology while the Research Section was interested in 
any development which might have an application in improving training efficiency. 
It was therefore natural that the School of Education should concentrate on means 
of presenting programmes and on the production of programmed materials (pro- 
gramme writing), while the Research Unit concerned itself with the application and 
utility of programmes. 

The Presentation of Programmes 

Programmed materials can be presented through a machine, in book format, or 
through some other device halfway between book and machine. Such devices are 
called teaching machines or programmed texts, as appropriate. There is no clear 
division between these categories and the prices of teaching machines range from a 
few pounds to many hundreds of thousands of pounds, depending upon whether 
they are simple cardboard “machines” or complex computer-based systems. 


The School of Education’s first task was to design and build a flexible teaching 
machine which: 
a. Could be used in most RAF training and educational tasks. 


b. Would offer a variety of channels of communication with RAF students, the 
majority of whom were not inherently bookish or intellectual in their approach 
to learning. 

c. Would allow programmes to be written and presented in an interesting and 
realistic way. 

The outcome of this work in 1962 was the Empirical Tutor, a teaching machine 
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which can accommodate either linear or simple branching programmes, allows the 
student to use constructed response or multiple-choice response modes and which 
automatically controls a whole range of training equipment. The programmes for 
the Empirical Tutor can be so coded that, as they pass through the machine, they 
can operate a slide projector mounted in a back-projection cabinet and/or a tape 
recorder and/or a cine-film-loop projector and/or a wave-form generator linked to 
an oscilloscope and/or any other training aid which operates from an electrical 
impulse. Thus the student does not have to try to learn simply from the printed 
word; the programmer can utilise other communication channels if he thinks they 
will help the student to learn more efficiently. 

The use of sophisticated teaching machines like the Empirical Tutor can only 
be justified when the material being programmed calls for the use of a variety of 
presentation media. For other cases where the machine would not be needed, the 
School produced the specification for a much simpler and considerably less expensive 
wallet-type presentation device which is now in general use throughout the Service. 
Programme Writing 

Having produced the Empirical Tutor, members of staff of the School of 
Education turned their minds to the philosophy of programme writing, about 
which very little had been formalised and published. The very fact that the Empirical 
Tutor was such a flexible machine produced unique programming problems and 
provided the necessary stimulus for the education officers concerned to develop 
programming strategies which were subsequently published in 1963 under the 
heading “Programmed Learning in Perspective — A Guide to Programme 
Writing.” 

The RAF’s first official programming project took place in 1965 when eight 
education officers were established for one year at the School of Education, trained 
in the techniques of programme writing and set to programme the whole of the 
Science A and Science B syllabi of the RAF Education Test Part II examinations. 
These programmes are in general use throughout the Service and serve as a means 
whereby an airman can obtain an educational qualification for promotion to 
sergeant and also qualify educationally for entry to Further Training. 

Quite apart from writing the programmes, the exercise established a workable 
and efficient organization and modus operandi for programme writing teams. 
Critical path analysis techniques were applied to the project and enabled pro- 
grammes to be written to a predicted time schedule — probably the first time ever 
that this had been achieved. 

Four programme writing teams were subsequently established within Technical 
Training Command, trained in programme writing and set to programme various 
technical training subjects. Two teams were based at RAF Hereford, one at St. 
Athan, and one at RAF Newton. They were led by an equipment officer, a 
secretarial officer, an engineering officer and an education officer respectively, while 
the other members of the teams were trade specialist NCOs. The various activities 
of these teams have been fully reported elsewhere.) 


These projects in Technical Training Command lasted for the two years 1966-67 
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and the programmes which were produced are in various stages of finalization; 
some of them are already in use, some are in final stages of printing and others will 
be printed as soon as the extent of their application is determined. 


Research Projects at Headquarters Technical Training Command 


Concurrently with this work, the Research Section at Headquarters Technical 
Training Command carried out several research projects to evaluate the application 
of programmed learning in some problem training areas. Experiments were carried 
out using programmes presented in teaching machines and in book format and 
dealt with such subjects as Trigonometry, Algebra, Basic Electricity and Electronic 
Fundamentals. 

After these preliminary projects had been completed and it was clear that 
Programmed Learning had a contribution to make to RAF training, further research 
studies were inaugurated: 

a. A study of the application of programmed materials in fault-finding courses 

for electronic tradesmen. 

b. A study of the structure and characteristics of material which had been 
programmed for the learning of scientific concepts. 

c. A study involving the programming of a one-week formal training course on 
“Transistor Theory” and the use of the programme on operational stations 
by students who would otherwise have attended a training school for the 
course. 

d. A study aimed at producing a taxonomy for task analysis which would be 
effective in analysing tasks and in specifying what needed to be programmed. 


Summaries of the accounts and results of these various research activities have 
been published elsewhere.@ 


What Has Been Achieved? 


A great deal of interest in programmed learning has been generated throughout 
the Royal Air Force and experience is being gained in the use of both commercially 
produced and our own in-house programmes. Programmed Learning is now 
included as a subject for study in all of our professional training courses for educa- 
tion officers, training officers and supervisors, and trade instructors. 

The Royal Air Force has ranged more widely and deeply across the field of 
Programmed Learning than any other organization in this country, and its invest- 
ment in terms of personnel, effort, time and materials is second to none. 

Experience has shown: 

a. That programmed learning, when properly applied, can achieve the claims 

made for it. 

b. That we have devised adequate programming strategies as a basis for further 

refinement. 

c. That we have evolved an efficient modus operandi for programme writing 

projects. 

d. That the self-pacing feature of Programmed Learning creates administrative 
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and organizational problems when programmes are used in a formal training 
environment. 

e. That no matter where programmes are used, one needs to establish some 
sort of organizational framework if maximum benefit is to be derived from 
the method. Free access to programmes in a completely uncontrolled and 
unrestricted environment does not work; students respond favourably to some 
form of organization being imposed on them. 


Future Developments 

The further development of Programmed Learning in the Royal Air Force will 
be determined by Ministry of Defence policy and this is presently being reviewed. 
The following statements reflect the views and hopes of the author rather than 
agreed policy. 

a. Those concerned with programming strategies will refine further the present 
programming system. 

b. Having advanced for seven years along a broad front under decentralised 
agencies, the RAF will narrow and concentrate its activities under the aegis 
of a permanent and centralised Programmed Learning unit. 

c. The three Services will combine to evolve a programme evaluation organisation 
so as to economise in effort in meeting the need to evaluate commercially 
produced programmes which might meet a Service requirement. 

d. Other programme writing projects will be undertaken. 

e. Some RAF programmes are likely to be made available on the commercial 
market; this would be an extension of the present scheme whereby RAF 
programmes are made available to the other Services. 

f. The use of programmed learning in the RAF will grow. 


Conclusion 

The Royal Air Force has been in the forefront of developments in Programmed 
Learning in the United Kingdom and has made significant contributions to its 
progress. The application of programmed materials in the Service holds the promise 
of improved training, either by reducing training costs, or by increasing the levels 
of student attainment, or by providing for those areas where it is difficult to provide 
conventional instruction. The most difficult problems yet to be solved are those 
administrative and organizational problems deriving from the self-pacing feature 
of the method when it is applied in formal training environments, and the problem 
of how best to administer programmed materials across the Service. 
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“Three-in-one Victor 


Handley Page Victors are R.A.F. Bomber Command's most versatile aircraft. 

As high-altitude and low-level missile carriers and nuclear and conven- 
tional bombers, they are the spearhead of the R.A.F.’s strategic armoury. They 
can fly at little more than tree-top level beneath enemy radar detection. In the 
conventional role, Victors can carry two-thirds more 1,000-pound bombs than 
any other V-bomber. 

Reconnaissance Victors can map the Mediterranean—or four can cover the 
entire North Atlantic—in a single sortie, giving an accurate count of ships at 
sea and in harbours. 

Day and night, Victor tankers are able to replenish—from their three re- 
fuelling positions—any aircraft within their wide speed-range. They are the 
world’s fastest high-altitude refuelling aircraft. 


HANDLEY PAGE LIMITED - RADLETT AERODROME - ST. ALBANS + HERTS 
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On 14th June, 1968, HM The Queen inspects the RAF Regiment Guard of Honour with the 
Queen's Colour, formed up alongside a 1916 “Vickers Gunbus”. 
[Central Press Photo] 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 


ROYAL AIR FORCE ABINGDON’S GLORIOUS 14th JUNE 
By SQUADRON LEADER H. Gray, MA, RAF 


Te activity of the modern world chiefly develops itself in commercial industry. 
Since the Great Exhibition of 1851 the people of this country have been no 
strangers to exhibitions, trade fairs, or Air displays at which manufacturers of the 
world collect their choicest exhibits. Although RAF is not in this kind of “Show” 
business as hucksters in the market place, it has much in the way of human skill and 
scientific achievement to display with satisfaction. “Open Days” at Hendon between 
the wars; Battle of Britain “‘At Home” days since the second world war have given 
us an expertise in these activities that must be the envy of many a commercial under- 
taking. The chief means employed at Royal Air Force Abingdon to mark the Royal 
Air Force’s Golden Jubilee—a mere hyphen between the past and the future, were 
age-old: a static exhibition of tableaux representing the activities of all branches of 
the Royal Air Force, supplemented by a unique array of historic aircraft; and a 
dynamic display of flying skills, of parachuting and of ground combat techniques, 
“Fortis imaginatic generat casum.” This brief tribute can be paid to the Exhibition, 
Display and Demonstration Unit who planned the static exhibition, A powerful 
imagination indeed produced the event. Its completion in time for the arrival of 
Her Majesty the Queen and the Royal Party on 14th June was the result of 
strenuous labour patiently borne by many enthusiastic workers, whose greatest satis- 
faction must have been the admiring comments of the Queen herself and the visitors 
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HM The Queen, Prince Philip and Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, watching the Air 
Display at Abingdon on 14th June, 1968. 


[Oxford Mail & Times Photo} 
who on the following day surged like a tidal wave over the airfield and flowed end- 
lessly through the Exhibition Hall. The exhibition in ‘““F” Hangar, presided over by 
a life-size photograph of Viscount Trenchard, contained fifty years of Air Force 
History in a series of vivid capsules depicting progress in all aspects of aerial warfare 
and its ancillary sciences. Contrast, as vivid as that between a medieval town crier 
and a TV newscaster, was the essence of this display. Here was shown the figure of a 
Royal Flying Corps bomber pilot aiming his feathered bomb not much bigger than a 
dart; there a “block buster” of World War II. An ancient Douglas motorcycle and 
a 1918 telephone in a realistic facsimile of a World War I Operations Room con- 
trasted oddly with an impressive working model of a Satellite communication system 
of the present day. The voluminous-skirted models in a tableau showing the 
Women’s Services in an off-duty moment in 1918 served to emphasise trim uniformed 
figures of those WRAF girls on duty on the Communications Stand. Nor was tribute 
lacking to the pioneers and inventors. The achievements of R. J. Mitchell, honoured 
by the physical presence of the Schneider Trophy and the Supermarine S.6 flown to 
victory by Flight Lieutenant Boothman, of Watson Watt, Barnes-Wallis, Frank 
Whittle and the rest were recalled. The whole imaginative display was a tribute to 
the courage and inspiration of these adventurers and scientists and to the “father” 
of the Royal Air Force. What the future holds is yet to be discovered, but “the art 
of invention grows young with the things invented”. 

Outside the Exhibition Hall the sun shone brilliantly, burnishing the already gleam- 
ing aircraft and colourful ground equipment of the static display with its light. Never 
has there been a comparable collection of machines. In the morning the Post Office 
did a brisk trade in first-day covers. The Royal Reception over, and the tour of 
“F” Hangar exhibition completed, Her Majesty took lunch in the Officers’ Mess with 
senior serving and retired RAF officers, then returned to watch the flying display 
in the afternoon. 
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This was a nostalgic occasion for the founder members of the Royal Air Force 
present on the 14th. ‘How good of Her Majesty to come and watch these old aircraft 
which we old fogeys used to fly in her grandfather’s day! ” one old warrior was heard 
to remark. Subsequent tribute has been paid by other veterans in letters to the press, 
which testify to the real enjoyment brought to them on this occasion. Nothing could 
have been more satisfying for them than to see the “‘oldies’’, the Vickers’ Gunbus and 
the S.E.5, take the air again. For the younger pilots also, the performance of these 
aircraft must have been thought-provoking. The display began appropriately with 
a flypast in Royal Cypher formation by the Jet Provosts of Training Command. A 
pleasant hour slipped away as aircraft of all ages demonstrated their capabilities. 
An air/land demonstration provided an inkling of possible future roles for the 
Armed Forces. Most impressive of all was the Harrier demonstration of VSTOL 
followed by a “jack rabbit” streak across the airfield. It was a gay occasion too. 
Royal Air Force Abingdon was a meeting place reminiscent of the medieval tourna- 
ment ring where skill at arms was shown before admiring and appreciative crowds. 
Nor was a touch of humour lacking on the 15th when a helicopter abstracted an 
ill-parked car after repeated warnings to the owner to remove it and proceeded to 
carry it aloft to the far side of the airfield, only to stop halfway, obeying the urgent 
request of the controller and drop the car from a great height at the feet of its agitated 
“owner”. There is not expected to be any claim for compensation from this owner. 


The whole occasion is now part of the past. The spectacle, captured instantly by 
the press and the BBC has already been submitted to the judgment and appreciation 
of the thousands who were present on the 14th and 15 June and the millions who 
watched it on their television screens. Instant impressions and vivid versions have 
reached the masses. The brief impressions here recorded and the photographs on 
these pages might serve those, whether they were present or not, who would wish to 
turn the clock back for a moment or two and recall the event. 


ARTICLES IN WINTER 1968 NUMBER 


Among the articles published in our next issue will be:— 


Canadian Armed Forces Unification (Part ID) 
Israel and the Arabs (Part III) 

A Tour of Greenland (Part IT) 

Air Aces of the “Luftwaffe” 1914-18 

The Royal Auxiliary Air Force 

The RAF New Museum 

The French Air Force 

Maintenance Units of the RAF 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


OFFICER RANK TITLES 


If, as Air Chief Marshal Sir R. Ivelaw-Chapman so rightly suggests (Vol. 8. No. 2, 
pages 148-149), our jubilee year is the proper occasion to remove the existing 
anomalies in the air rank titles of the Royal Air Force, then surely such an oppor- 
tunity should not be wasted to “rationalize” the other officer rank titles at the same 
time. I write as the proud possessor, albeit of a photograph, of a Soviet Identity 
Card on which my rank as “SQUADRON LEADER” was shown as “MAJOR”, 
the literal translations of the words “squadron” and “leader” forming too lengthy an 
appellation, even for the Russians! 

To proceed down the scale from the point at which the Air Marshal stopped, i.e. at 
COMMODORE, the connotations implied in our middle rank titles -GROUP 
CAPTAIN, WING COMMANDER and SQUADRON LEADER — have been 
almost meaningless as regards command of formations for many years. If a COM- 
MODORE RAF is found to be acceptable as a rank title then why not: 

CAPTAIN (RAF—when expedient) to replace GROUP CAPTAIN. 

COMMANDER (RAF—when expedient) to replace WING COMMANDER. 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER (RAF — when expedient) to replace 
SQUADRON LEADER. 


The moment for introducing such changes would seem to be opportune in that the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force necessarily have to be more closely associated 
than at any time since 1918, as the result of the political decision to dispense, in the 
near future, with naval fixed wing strike and air defence aircraft and their carriers. 

The junior oflicer rank titles have always tended to mislead the uninitiated into 
assuming that all officers on commissioning are automatically pilots, and that on 
promotion to “FLYING OFFICER” all continue to belong to the flying branch. 
“Flights” and “Sections” under the control of junior officers have been part of the 
Royal Air Force since the earliest days. From the beginning, our Service has led 
the way in the employment of women. I would suggest, therefore, that these two 
facts could now be recognised with advantage by reverting to the World War II ranks 
used by the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force for the three junior rank titles: 

FLIGHT OFFICER to replace FLIGHT LIEUTENANT. 
SECTION OFFICER to replace FLYING OFFICER. 
ASSISTANT SECTION OFFICER to replace PILOT OFFICER. 

I would not, however, presume to suggest an alternative for the remaining 
anomalous rank title, that of the CAPTAIN in the Army. Nevertheless it would 
seem, if commonsense and logic are to be allowed to prevail, then a change here is 
also long overdue. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. H. DYER, 
Wing Commander. 
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Lincoln Cathedral 


| Faen Cathedral has had for many years a special relationship with the Royal 

Air Force. During the second world war the countryside around Lincoln was 
strewn with airfields, and the Cathedral was a familiar sight to returning bomber 
crews. The masonry and vaulting of the North Transept, which houses the RAF 
Chapel, is now being cleaned. It will be completed and the Chapel re-opened in 
good time for the annual Battle of Britain commemoration service held in the 
Cathedral in September which, this year, will be combined with a service to celebrate 
the 50th Anniversary of the Royal Air Force. 

This clean-up is part of a process of restoration and renovation, which is an essen- 
tial and never-ending responsibility of the Cathedral Chapter. Over a third of a 
million pounds is being spent on repair work made necessary through the neglect of 
the war years. In order to avoid the Cathedral’s falling into a similar state of dis- 
repair again, a fund of one hundred and sixty thousand pounds is being set up. The 
income from this fund will provide for a permanent force of skilled craftsmen to 
maintain the beauty and dignity of this great building. 

Many of the skills essential to this work are in danger of dying out. Those familiar 
with the exquisite and intricate stone carvings at Lincoln will appreciate that such 
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skills are only acquired over many years. This is equally true of the woodwork and 
leadwork in the Cathedral which is both complex and extensive. There is, for 
example, no less than three acres of lead covering the roof of the building which needs 
constant attention if it is not to buckle and slide from the steeply angled roof. 

The RAF Chapel, shown in the accompanying photograph, incorporates four 
memorial windows. All were designed and made by Mr. Harry Stammers at York 
and are about 4’ 6” wide and 18” high. The first, completed in 1953, isa New Zealand 
memorial window with the Archangel Gabriel as the central figure. The Bomber 
Command window, which has as its central figure St. Michael, was completed in 
1954, and in 1958 the Queen unveiled a memorial window to Flying Training Com- 
mand. The most recent addition to the Chapel, the fourth memorial window, was 
donated anonymously and completed in 1966, and is in memory of a Rhodesian 
airman. The central figure of the Flying Training Command window is Rafael 
and that of the fourth window is Uriel; thus the four archangels are represented in 
the four windows of the Chapel. 


The Cathedral has benefited greatly in the past from the generosity of the RAF 
and of individual airmen, and the close link that it has with the Air Force is some- 
thing of which the Cathedral Chapter is extremely proud. They hope to continue to 
receive the support of the RAF in their latest endeavour to raise the one hundred and 
sixty thousand pounds capital fund which will make it unnecessary to launch any 
further appeals to this generation. 

Donations to the fund should be sent to: — 


THE HON. TREASURER, 

LINCOLN CATHEDRAL APPEAL, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED, 
SMITH’S BANK BRANCH, 

LINCOLN, 


The Cathedral would also welcome bequests. 


NOTICE TO REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS 


We wish to bring our Postal Distribution List up to date. If your copies of this 
journal are at present being wrongly addressed we should be most grateful if you 
would send your present correct rank and address to: 

The Royal Air Forces Quarterly, 
43 Grove Park Road, 
London, W.4 
Jt would be appreciated if regular subscribers would notify the above when they 


change their address, which would prevent any possibility of their copies of the 
“RAF Quarterly” going astray. 
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AUTHORS: BRIEF CAREER NOTES 


REAR ADMIRAL SIR ANTHONY BUZZARD, Bart. 


Rear Admiral Sir Anthony Buzzard, Bart, CB, DSO, 
OBE. RN Staff Colleges Osborne and Dartmouth, 
1916-1919; specialised in Gunnery, 1926; RN Staff 
Course, 1934; Plans Division Admiralty, 1937-40; 
CO HMS “Gurkha” (Destroyer) — DSO for sinking 
U-Boat; sunk off Norway by German bombers, 1940; 
Staff Officer Operations and Plans to Admiral Sir 
James Somerville — Force “H”, in HMS “Hood”, 
“Renown” and “Ark Royal”, based on Gibraltar, with 
OBE for operations against “Bismark”, 1940-41; 
Executive Officer HMS “Rodney” in Home Fleet and 
Force “H”, 1941; Naval Member of Joint Planning 
Staff, Ministry of Defence (FOPS & STRATS) as 
Captain, 1942-44; CO HMS “Glory” (Aircraft Carrier) 
in Pacific Fleet, 1945-46; Imperial Defence College, 
1947; Chief of Staff to Flag Officer Air (Home), 
1948-49; CO HMS “Superb” (Cruiser) in Home Fleet, 
1950; Director of Naval Intelligence (CB), 1951-54; 
Tetired, 1954; Armament Director in Vickers, 1954-67; founder member of the “Institute of 
Strategic Studies”; now, member of the “International Department” of the British Council of 
Churches, and of the “Immigration and International Affairs Committee” of the Church of 
England “Board of Social Responsibility”. 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL SIR RONALD IVELAW-CHAPMAN 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, 
G.C.B., K.B.E., D.F.C. A.F.C. was educated at 
Cheltenham College, he joined the R.F.C. in 1917 
and served with No. 10 Squadron in France, From 
1919 to 1922 he was with No. 60 in India before 
joining A. & AEE. at Martlesham Heath as an 
experimental pilot for 4 years. There followed 
2 years in each of Nos. 99 and 70 Squadrons. In 
the latter he took part in the Kabul Evacuations of 
1928/29 before joining No. 56 Squadron at North 
Weald. A Staff College course in 1932 was followed 
by 3 years at Air Ministry and 2 as an Instructor 
at No. 6 F.T.S. at Netheravon. At the start of the 
1939-45 war he was on the Directing Staff of the 
Staff College, but soon went to Bomber Command 
H.Q. Later he spent 3 years in the Planning Staff 
at Air Ministry, followed by command of a Bomber 
Base at Elsham Wolds. From there he became a 
P.O.W. in Germany till the end of the war. In 1945 he took over Command of No. 38 Group, 
followed by a spell on the Directing Staff of the Imperial Defence College. From 1949 to 
1952 he was Commander-in-Chief of the Indian Air Force. Returning to England he was 
for a short time A.O.C.-in-C. of Home Command before becoming first D.C.A.S. and then 
V.C.A.S., a post he held for 4 years before his retirement from the R.A.F. in 1957. 
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AIR COMMODORE F. W. WALKER 


Air Commodore F. W. Walker, DSC, AFC, RAF 
(Retd.) Born in 1893 he joined the RNVR in 1914 
and was commissioned as a Sub-Lieutenant in the 
RNAS in 1915. Learned to fly at Eastbourne and 
on Seaplanes at Calshot. In the First World War he 
flew operationally on Camels, Pups, BE2C’s, Flying 
Boats and Seaplanes, was awarded the DSC in 1917 
and AFC in 1918. 

On the formation of the RAF was granted a regular 
commission as a Flight Lieutenant and subsequently 
served with 210 and 205 Squadrons; HQ Medi- 
terranean; RAF Leuchars; No. 10 Group and 
attended the RAF Staff College Course 1927/28; was 
promoted to Squadron Leader in 1928 and posted for 
Staff Intelligence Duties at Hrs. Middle East 
1921-1931 and at Hqrs. Transjordan. He graduated 
at the RN Staff College in 1933. Served with CFS; 
57(B) Squadron in 1934; Air Ministry (DDWO) in 
1935, when he was promoted to Wing Commander. 

In 1939 he was posted to Iraq as SASO with the rank of Group Captain. In 1941 he was 
appointed to AOC No, 31 Group with the rank of Air Commodore. In 1943 was Base Com- 
mandant Driffield; 1944 served in West Africa at Hqrs. and was Chief of the Control Com- 
mission until retiring in 1945. 


GROUP CAPTAIN I. M. PEDDER 


ae Group Captain I. M. Pedder, OBE, DFC, RAF, was 
born in London in 1926 and educated at the Royal 
Grammar School, High Wycombe. He joined the 
Royal Air Force from the Oxford University Air 
Squadron in 1944. On completion of training as a 
fighter-reconnaissance pilot, he went to the Far East 
in 1946 and served in the Dutch East Indies, Burma, 
Thailand and Malaya with Nos. 60, 28 and 81 
Squadrons flying Thunderbolts, Spitfires and Mos- 
quitos. In 1949, he trained as a flying instructor and 
was a member of 2 FITS and CFS before being 
attached to the Burma Air Force between 1952-54. 
After serving as Adjutant at Debden, he was a flight 
commander with No. 213 Squadron in Germany for 
two years. In 1959-60 he attended Staff College at 
Andover and then moved to the Air Ministry for a 
tour in Ops Requirements. In 1962, he was appointed 
OC Far East Offensive Support Wing, Tengah and in 
this capacity commanded detachments of Hunters 
and Canberras in Malaya, Borneo and Thailand. On 
return from Singapore, he attended the Air Warfare Course at Manby and was appointed as 
a DS at the RAF Staff College, Bracknell in June 1965. Since June 1967, he has been Director 
of Plans at the Staff College. 
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AIR VICE MARSHAL W. M. YOOL 


Air Vice-Marshal William Munro Yool, CB, CBE, 
retired from the RAF in June, 1949. His last 
appointment was as Air Officer in Charge of Admin- 
istration at Headquarters, Mediterranean and Middle 
East Command. Shortly after his retirement he was 
invited by the Air Ministry to act as Chairman of 
the Committee in charge of the organisation of the 
Royal Air Force Display at Famborough, 1966, 
which drew some 130,000 spectators. 

Born at Partick, Lanarkshire, AVM Yool was 
educated in HMS Conway and a few months before 
his 21st birthday he obtained a temporary commission 
in the Army. His association with flying dates from 
early in 1917. 

He graduated at the RAF Staff College in 1929 
and after two years in Iraq and other duties, he was 
appointed an instructor at the Staff College in 1936. 
He was a wing commander at the outbreak of the 
second world war and left the Staff College in September, 1939, for air staff duties with a 
special mission to France, being appointed to an administration post at the headquarters of 
the British Army Air Forces in France in the following January. Returning to England in 
June, 1940, he became Senior Air Staff Officer at the headquarters of No. 6 Group for two 
months before going to the Air Ministry (Directorate of Plans). In April, 1941, he became 
Personal Staff Officer to the Chief of the Air Staff (Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal who 
is now Lord Portal of Hungerford) and was Director of Organisation at the Air Ministry for 
two years from July, 1942. He was appointed Air Officer in charge of Administration at HQ, 
Technical Training Command in August, 1944, and held this post until he went to Head- 
quarters, Mediterranean and Middle East Command in a similar capacity in April, 1947. 
Director, Auxiliaries, Reserve and Air Cadets, in the Dept. of the Air Member for Personnel, 
until 1954, 


WING COMMANDER C. A. THOMAS 

Wing Commander C. A. Thomas, BSc, RAF. Wing Commander Thomas graduated from 
the University of Wales and joined the Royal Air Force in 1947. His first appointment was 
a dual one as Station Education Officer at RAF Tern Hill and a ground instructor within 
6 FTS. He subsequently served as Senior Education Officer at RAF Pembroke Dock (1949-53) 
and RAF Khormaksar (1953-55). This was followed by five years, 1956-61, as Officer i/c 
Armament Science at No. 1 S of TT Halton, after which he was posted to the RAF School of 
Education as Chief Instructor (Technical). In 1963 he was posted to RAF Germany as 
Officer Commanding the Higher Education Centre at Butzweilerhof and, on his return in 1966 
was posted as a Research Officer at HQ Technical Training Command. Wing Commander 
Thomas took up his present appointment as Training I at the RAF School of Education in 
January 1968. 


CAREER NOTES OF OTHER AUTHORS 


The brief career notes of the undermentioned authors, who have contributed further articles 
to this number of the RAF QUARTERLY, were previously published in:— 


SUMMER NUMBER, 1967; Vol. 7. No. 2 


Air Marshal Sir R. Saundby, KCB, KBE, MC, DFC, AFC, DL. 
Wing Commander R. F. Pemberton, MC, TD, MA, RAF(Ret). 
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The Officers : 


Pensions Society 


President: 
LIEUT. GENERAL SIR ERNEST DOWN, k.B.E., C.B. 
Chairman: 
GENERAL THE LORD BOURNE, G.c.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 
Members of Council: 
(include) 


AIR CHIEF MARSHAL THE EARL OF BANDON, 
G.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 


AIR MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS MORRIS, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 


AIR VICE MARSHAL R. A. RAMSAY-RAE, C.B., 0.B.E. 
GROUP OFFICER L. H. TURNER, C.B.E. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR COLIN WEEDON, kK.B.E., C.B. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ 


Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 
8,250 officers from April Ist, 1954; the 1956, 1959, 1962 and 1965 
Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

The Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the 
improvement and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of 
officers and widows of the three Armed Services; and to promote in every 
way their interest and welfare. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services 
whose policy is controlled solely by its members. It is complementary to, 
and works in co-operation with, the Royal Air Forces Association, the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other 
Service Associations. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or 
retired officers, and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the 
Armed Forces. Membership now exceeds 32,500 and is increasing 
every day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants 
of deceased officers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be 
obtained from: 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Sodety, Ltd. 
137 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 Tel: 01 - 834 0853 


Book Reviews 


Combat over Spain, by the Duke of Lerma (Neville Spearman, London; 314 pp.; illustrated; 
45s.). 

To most people in Britain, the Spanish Civil War is remembered as a bitter, bloody struggle 
that was made infinitely worse by foreign intervention on both sides. It was not a war between 
Spaniards so much as a battle for power between the then-new doctrines of Fascism and Com- 
munism. As Russia, Germany and Italy poured men and arms into Spain, using it as a testing 
ground for the weapons being developed for World War II, it appeared as a war between two 
evil forces, using Spain, the Spaniards, Franco, and the Republicans as mere tools or excuses 
for a trial of strength. 

In retrospect, opinions are modified to a degree. There are, however, very few books in the 
English language about the air war and, so far as the reviewer knows, this is the first to give 
an impression of the air fighting from the Nationalist viewpoint. 

Captain José Larios, Marquis of Larios, Duke of Lerma, was a gay young 26-year-old son of 
an aristocratic family, living a full life in London, when the war started. At once, he returned 
to Spain and went on to fly 278 combat missions, as a bomber and fighter pilot, throughout the 
whole of the Civil War. This account of his experiences must rank as one of the finest books 
yet produced by a wartime pilot. 

One reviewer described it as dispassionate. It does, perhaps, lack the hot-blooded emotion 
of a day-to-day diary kept during a period of combat; but the author makes it quite clear why 
he considers it was essential to fight and win the war—at the cost of his own life, if necessary— 
and it is not difficult to guess the agonies he must have felt as friend after friend died and his 
own sisters were imprisoned and threatened with execution by the enemy. 

Time has not dulled the detail of individual combats, and it is particularly interesting to read 
of the quality of Russia’s little Rata monoplane fighter. Its flat-nosed tubby shape was so like 
that of the more extreme American racing ’planes of the ’thirties that one is almost startled 
to learn that the Duke of Lerma assesses it as superior in some respects to his own sturdy, 
manoeuvrable Fiat CR-32 biplane. 

Even those who have never known the tensions of air fighting can appreciate the feelings of a 
man who can describe as vividly as this what it was like to shoot and be shot at in anger: 
“Three Chatos swooped in behind me and I heard for the second time in only a few minutes the 
death rattle of machine-gun fire close on my tail—a sound never to be forgotten. My head 
snapped round on hearing the first burst, and in a frenzy I threw my machine into a vertical 
dive, using every trick I had ever learned for cases like this. But it seemed hopeless. I was 
convinced that this time it was the end. I could not wish my worst enemies that icy impact 
down one’s spine and the hollow tightness in one’s stomach that come with the continuous 
drilling of death at one’s back. I felt trapped and powerless.” 

It was not all terror and ugliness. “The battle spreads out in an ever-increasing arc, and the 
blue heaven is criss-crossed by white vapour ribbons forming great loops—a beautiful sight. 
In the heat of battle one loses all sense of time and space, and the earth rocks around one’s head 
in a whirling dance. Blackouts come swiftly and suddenly, blood is drawn from head to feet, 
and life fades out for what seems eternity. Then, suddenly, you find yourself deserted and alone 
in the vast circumference of the sky. A feeling of utter peace and solitude creeps through your 
senses and your body relaxes. You sit snugly in your warm cockpit, high above the world, and 
the biting crisp air is like champagne.” 

There will never again be dog-fights of the kind fought in Spain. They are as much a part of 
the history of warfare as the hand-to-hand combats between knights in armour. One might 
wish for such a book written by an English longhow-man after Crecy, or by one of Boadicea’s 
charioteers. How alive and real the history of our twentieth century will seem to future 
generations because of books like Combat over Spain. J.W.R.T. 
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Instruments of Darkness, by Flight Lieut. Alfred Price (William Kimber, London; 254 pp.; 
illustrated; 63s.). 

The author of this book is a serving RAF officer specialising in radio warfare. With him, 
this is clearly a subject not only for day-to-day duty but for endless hours of spare-time re- 
search. Because electronics, radar, countermeasures equipment and suchlike have an air of 
mystery and military secrecy about them, few writers have dared to tackle them historically. 
For that reason Instruments of Darkness is doubly welcome. Not only does it trace in detail 
the story of the wartime struggle for radar supremacy between Britain and Germany; it does so 
in an extremely readable manner. The reader without technical knowledge need have no fears 
whatsoever. If he cannot tell a cats-whisker from a cathode-ray tube, he will still find this 
book as fascinating as a better-class “whodunnit”. 

Nobody in Britain, outside the highest echelons of the Services and War Cabinet, realised in 
1939-45 the extent to which battles were being won and lost by advances in radar. Even today, 
the average Briton knows little of what was achieved, beyond the fact that the use of radar 
to detect and locate enemy raiders played a big part in enabling the RAF to win the Battle of 
Britain in 1940. 

That victory might have been hollow indeed had not 80 Wing’s jamming attack on the 
enemy’s navigational beams prevented the Luftwaffe from finding many of its targets in the 
winter of 1940-41. 

The invasion of Normandy in June 1944 might have proved disastrous but for the complex 
jamming and decoy missions that were mounted. Careful patterns flown by “Window” dropping 
bombers caused the Germans to track two incoming “ghost” fleets of invasion ships that never 
existed except as blips on their radar screens. Other jamming aircraft helped to protect 
Bomber Command’s great fleets of aircraft during the night offensive against Germany. The 
RAF bombers themselves began to inflict heavy damage on their designated targets only when 
radar made their navigation more precise. 

Instruments of Darkness not only describes the radar and jamming devices and how they were 
developed; it enters the James Bond world of intelligence and tells of the ceaseless battle in 
which each side tried to learn of the other’s progress and equipment. Flight Lieut. Price com- 
ments that “The truth about intelligence work in war is that much of its success depends on 
chance, and much upon tenacity; and little of it is glamorous in the way that readers of modern 
espionage thrillers would believe.” Nonetheless, it makes wonderful and exciting reading when 
told by an expert, as in this case. J.W.R.T. 


Fighters 1914-19 and Bombers 1914-19, by Kenneth Munson (Blandford Press, London; each 

180 pp.; fully illustrated; each 18s.). 

This is the latest pair of books in the “Pocket Encyclopaedia of World Aircraft in Colour” 
compiled by Kenneth Munson, illustrated by a team of artists led by John W. Wood and pub- 
lished by Blandford Press. When the first two titles were published some time ago, the reviewer 
commented that some of the colours in which the aircraft were portrayed were inaccurate— 
probably due to shortcomings in printing rather than in the original artwork. Let it be said 
right away that such a criticism could never be levelled at these latest volumes. 

On the contrary, it is difficult to think of anyone with the slightest interest in aviation who 
would not be delighted to add Fighters 1914-19 and Bombers 1914-19 to his library. The sub- 
jects themselves are absorbing. Here are most of the famous, and the lesser-known types with 
which the first war in the air was fought — depicted as never before, in full and authentic 
colour. Each is illustrated in the form of a “2!-view” drawing, made up of a side view and a 
plan view divided down the centre so as to show half the upper surface and half the lower 
surface. The results are not only artistically and historically pleasing, but an endless source 
of ideas and inspiration for artists, modelmakers and others. 

In almost every case, the detail has been taken to the degree of applying to an individual 
aeroplane. A Breguet biplane, sporting Union Jacks on the tail surfaces, is identified as “a 
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AVIATION BOOKS PURCHASED 


Technical Manuals, Squadron Histories, Log Books, Janes, 
Autobiographies, Magazines, etc. (including Balloons and 
Airships). Single items or collections. 


Please Write or Telephone:— 


WING COMMANDER F. E. F. PRINCE, RAF (R’td), 
FIDLERS HALL, 

EASHING, 

GODALMING, 

SURREY. Puttenham 354 


Naval & Military Items also Required 


Ne ages CELEBRATES THE 
50th ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCE 


KEEP UP TO DATE WITH THE 
PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE. 


BECOME A SUBSCRIBER NOW. 


PLEASE send, post paid, one copy of Royal Air Force NEWS each fortnight for 
one year. I enclose cheque/PO/moncy order value £1 sterling, made payable to 
Accounting Officer (Air), Ministry of Defence, or send for free copy. 


.. (Block letters, please) 


Begin with issue dated: . ¢ 
Cut out and send to Royal Air Force NEWS, Ministry of Defence, PR11 (RAF), 
Sentinel House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.4. 
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French-built pre-series BrM.5 supplied as a pattern for the Grahame-White-built Type XIX in 
late summer 1915”. In the other book, the Nieuport 28, with “Hat-in-the-ring” insignia, is that 
“flown by Lt. Douglas Campbell of the 94th Aero Squadron, AEF, France, April 1918”. Only 
the compilers of the book could say how much careful research was needed to carry detail and 
authenticity that far. 

An Introduction to each book puts the aircraft covered into perspective historically. Brief 
details of dimensions, weight and performance are given conveniently under each drawing; a 
more detailed summary of the development and service use of each type is given in the last 
80 pages or so of the book. 

Nor is this all, for the “Fighters” book includes attack and training aircraft of the period, 
while “Bombers” covers also patrol and reconnaissance aircraft; so for 36s. one can buy a 
modest reference to every class of World War I aeroplane, including flying-boats and such com- 
paratively rare birds as the Sikorsky Ilia Mourometz bombers used by the Czar of Russia's 
Squadron of Flying Ships. J.W.R.T. 


The Technical Development of Modem Aviation, by Ronald Miller and David Sawers 

(Routledge & Kegan Paul, London; 351 pp.; illustrated; 80s.). 

“This is a book about the improvement of the airplane in the last 50 years; and because the 
progress of civil aircraft is more easily measured, it is mostly about the development of the air- 
liner. For all the technical progress there has been, the airplane remains an expensive means 
of transport—one that only the American can afford to regard as normal.” 

That paragraph, with which the Introduction to this book begins, sums up its interests and 
its shortcomings. The authors have put a vast amount of care and research into their task, but 
seem to have found their efforts and viewpoint confined—perhaps unintentionally—to too 
narrow a field. It gives the impression persistently of having been produced by Americans 
(which is only 50 per cent true), with the over-generous assistance of American financial grants 
and industrial collaboration. 

Nobody will dispute the great contributions made to aviation progress by American industry 
from the time of the DC-3. Nor do many other peoples use the aeroplane as a business tool to 
the degree of US businessmen. But, having just read in The Times of a British travel agency 
that offers eight-day holidays in Spain, by air, for an inclusive cost of seventeen guineas, it 
seems wrong to imply that all air travel is expensive. There are also places in Russia, Iceland, 
Australia and other parts of the world where air travel is regarded as “normal” just as much as 
it is in America, 

Mention of Russia spotlights another of the shortcomings. Look in the index and you will 
find no mention of Tupolev or Ilyushin airliners. In fact, the story of the development of the 
jet airliner has a typically-US bias. One reads “The British industry had, with government aid 
and encouragement, built the abortive Comet I... But it was the two big American jet-powered 
airliners, the Bocing 707 and the Douglas DC-8, that brought the jet engine to air transport”. 
No mention of the Tupolev Tu-104, which entered service in September 1956 two years before 
either the 707 or DC-8, and has been performing satisfactorily ever since! 

Having done all their sums, and completed their studies, Messrs. Miller and Sawers reach 
some interesting conclusions. The first is that “Invention within the aircraft industry is most 
noticeable for its absence”. The last is that “Economically, one can hardly justify these 
expensive development programmes (for supersonic airliners); the real motive for undertaking 
them seems to be a combination of the politician’s love of the project that enhances national 
prestige, and the engincer’s love of building advanced—and so interesting—airplanes”. 

So, in brief, they cut the aircraft industry down to size—a very small size--or do they? As 
a stimulant for thought, their book makes excellent reading; as a producer of high blood pres- 
sure for those in aviation it is unrivalled; as fact, it is as comprehensive as Volume One of 
Encyclopacdia Britannica and as fair to all parties as a two-headed penny. But that’s no excuse 
for not reading it! J.W.R.T. 
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Sopwith Scout 7309, by Sir Gordon Taylor (Cassell, London; 177 pp.; 25 illustrations; 36s. net). 

This well-known Australian pioneer of civil aviation describes his personal experiences in 
a Sopwith Scout RFC Squadron (No. 66) in 1917; during a period when the Luftwaffe had more 
and better fighters than No. 66 Squadron, in spite of which these Sopwith Scouts maintained 
the offensive, enduring their considerable losses with great fortitude. 

In 1917 he was awarded the Military Cross for great gallantry. In between the wars he was 
also awarded the George Cross (EGM) in 1935, when he climbed out on to the wing of an air- 
craft high above the Tasman Sea to deal with a seized-up engine. In 1954 he was knighted for 
his services as a pioneer aviator. 

The description of his early instruction is excellent but, as many young pilots will, he is un- 
duly critical of some of his instructors. The detailed accounts of air battles which follow are 
most descriptive and clearly portray the conditions of air fighting at that time. 

In his Introduction he gives, as the main incentive for writing this book as “War in the air 
can never again be as it was then” and after his regrettable death in 1966 he left this record 
of just what it was to be a fighter pilot in the days of the Sopwith Scout, German Albatros, of 
Albert Ball, Georges Guynemer, Werner Voss and others. This is a fascinating and most 
readable book. AHS. 


First of the Many, by Alan Morris. With Foreword by Air Marshal Sir R. Saundby, KCB, 

KBE, MC, DFC, AFC, DL (Jarrolds, London; 188 pp.; 17 illustrations; 30s. net). 

Presented against the political, industrial and social background is a detailed account of the 
formation and operations of the first Independent Air Force in 1918. 

Our politicians, alarmed at the public criticisms of the Luftwaffe day and night raids on this 
country, pressed for the formation of an Independent Strategic Air Force, which could retaliate 
by raids on Germany. 

The conditions under which German and British strategic air raids could be carried out were 
vastly different. The Luftwaffe bases were a comparatively short distance from their targets, 
their aircraft were more suitable for these operations and the British air defence at that time 
was almost negligible. The hastily formed British Independent Air Force had to fly to targets 
only just within the endurance of imperfect aircraft with unreliable engines, often at con- 
siderable heights and in appalling weather; they had no closed cockpits, no effective heating, 
no self-sealing tanks and no parachutes. The German fighters were more numerous and had a 
better performance and their ground air defences were superior to the British. This embryo 
British bomber force acquitted itself with great gallantry. This book contains fascinating details 
of the operations of these very gallant pilots and observers. 

The cost of the lessons learnt in strategic bombing was considerable in lives and aircraft, 
but the traditions left to their successors in Bomber Command in the Second World War must 
be remembered. 


This is a most interesting book and should be widely read. It is a useful and instructive 
addition to the history of the Royal Air Force. AHS. 


The Book of Aircraft, by John W. R. Taylor (Macdonald, London; 128 pp.; 50 coloured plates 
and 30 line drawings; 15s. net). 

An excellent compact book (5}” x 53”) on 500 years of aviation from the legendary flight 
of Icarus and Daedalus to supersonic aircraft of today and tomorrow. 

The story of man’s earliest attempts to conquer the air to the enormous airliners of today 
and the future is followed by pictures, supported by brief descriptions, of lighter and heavier 
than air machines from 1452 to the present day. 

In this Space-Age there can be but few families without one or more members interested in 
aircraft and aviation who will find this book on the birth of flying and progress through more 
than 500 years of the greatest interest. A.HLS. 
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AMONG OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


Architect of Air Power, by W. J. Reader (Collins, London; 351 pp.; 17 illustrations; 50s. net). 

The life of the Ist Viscount Weir, Secretary of State for Air, 1918. Contains matters of 
considerable interest regarding the fight for a separate Royal Air Force, the early years of its 
existence, and preparation for World War II. 


Hostile Skies, by James J. Hudson (Syracuse University Press; 338 pp.; 44 illustrations; 3 maps; 
$10.95). 
A combat history of the American Air Service in World War I. 


Qantas at War, by Sir Hudson Fysh (Angus & Robertson, London; 244 pp.; 44 illustrations; 
63s. net). 
The story of this great Australian airline—and its pilots, its partners, and its rivals—during 
the dramatic and colourful years from 1934 to 1945: a period considerably enlivened by World 
War II. 


An Introduction to Space (HMSO, London; 103 pp.; Illustrated; 21s. net). 

Compiled mainly by the staff of the Royal Air Force Technical College. Explains some of 
the principles and technical requirements of space flight. Written in terms the layman can 
easily understand. 


“| found myself back at Vert Galand Farm aerodrome, 
with the sound of the guns at Arras rumbling in the night. 
In the high air over Carvin and Doual I stalked again the 
shark-like Albatros, in my agile little fighter.” 


Sopwith Scout 7309 


by Sir GORDON TAYLOR 


“I know of no other book that gives such a vivid idea of what the 
beginnings of aerial warfare were like. Taylor describes these actions 
brilliantly: the prowling, the stalk, and then the sudden wild, exhilarating 
action. Each separate incident is fixed in prose as cool and clear as the 
air itself’—Durk Hart-Davis, Sunday Telegraph. 

Better known today perhaps as a leading pioneer of civil flying in the 
inter-war years, Sir Gordon had always been reticent about his youth in 
the RFC, believing that the readers preferred a romantic, glamorised 
version of the pilot’s war to the truth of the fearful days he had known. 
Before his recent untimely death, however, he was persuaded to write 
Sopwith Scout 7309 and, to his surprise, “found myself back at Vert 
Galand aerodrome. with the sound of the guns at Arras rumbling in the 
night . . . and in the high air over Carvin and Douai I stalked again the 
shark-like Albatros, flying my agile little fighter.” 

12 pages of photographs 36/-. 


PUBLISHED BY CASSELL 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
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Thousands of our finest men and women in the Royal 
Air Forces have given their service, their health, and 
in many cases, their lives for their-Country and in defence 
of Freedom. Today many of them and their dependants 
are in urgent need of the R.A.F. Association’s Welfare 
Service. Please give all you can for the Emblem on Wings 


day or send a donation direct to Headquarters. 


EGA we Te men 
14th SEPTEMBER 


Wings Appeal 
SEPTEMBER 9th-14th 1968 
p SENTRA 


OYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION 
RK ROAD,LONDON, W 4 


(l RP 
(REGISTERED UNDER THE WAR CHA 
AND THE CHARITIES ACT, 1960 


PROCEEDS TO BE DEVOTED TO CHARITABLE & WELFARE PURPOSES 


DO BY ROYAL Ct 


WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance nearly forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RA.F. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many officers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 

There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 

In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Israel Rhodesia 
Australia France Italy Rumania 
Azores Finland Japan S. Africa 
Bahrein Formosa Jordan Sweden 
Belgium Germany Kenya Switzerland 
Bermuda Ghana Lebanon Thailand 
Borneo Gibraltar Malaysia Turkey 
Bulgaria Greece Malta US.A. 
Canada Holland New Zealand U.S.S.R. 
Ceylon Hong Kong Nigeria Yugoslavia 
China Hungary Norway Zambia 
Cyprus India Pakistan 

Czechoslovakia Indonesia Poland 

Denmark Tran Portugal 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Order Form 
(For “New Edition” of R.A.F. Quarterly) 


I wish to become an annual subscriber to THE ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 
roo en 


and enclose herewith for my first year’s 


subscription for ...............ccceseeesseeseeeeeeee *copy/copies of each issue. 


*Insert number of copies required. (The new journal will be issued in December, March, June 
and September. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 
per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
meuweEEeweeee we eee ee eee eee eee eee ee et eee eee 


Bankers’ Order Form 


Date yrec.covshecsdestecceeocne sides snkeesecs 19% 
TO/Messrs.ie oi cc Paseo arta see ioe (Bank) 
(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 
UB ue eeetatee dks ccl Vac ages etetes can ee ie Gallant baa ade let asain Led (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 
SUMMOP ciscagacusdts oestseucetrss canst le now, and make a like payment on the............... 
day Ob ei tases te de acess of each year (this date should be identical with that 


appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 
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International Affairs 
Czechoslovakia — The Acid Jest 


By Dr. C. L. Wayper, MA, PhD 


N° one can doubt the reality of the crisis into which August 1968 plunged 
Czechoslovakia. Nor can anyone be surprised at the reaction to it in other 
lands. Hearts were bound to be uplifted by the knowledge that men will still struggle 
for freedom, admiration expressed for those who were so doing, sympathy extended 
to those who are doing so in vain. The view, however, has been widely expressed that 
this is not only a terrible crisis for Czechoslovakia, it is a great international crisis 
as well. It has, it is said, demonstrated the fundamental instability of Europe—to the 
confusion of those who maintained that it had become one of the most peaceful 
and stable areas of the world. For it has shown, the story goes, that the Russian 
leaders have gone mad and that it is therefore irrational to believe that there is any 
limit to their insanity. If they occupy Prague today we must expect them tomorrow 
to be in Bucharest, the following day in Belgrade and the day after that, if indeed it is 
not presumptious folly to believe that they will have the patience to take things 
seriatim, in Berlin. But Europe, no one doubts, is a continent for which the Super 
Powers will fight and we can already hear the menacing growling of the dogs of war. 
And lest our untutored imagination prove inadequate to the occasion a BBC Eastern 
European correspondent has told us that this crisis may yet end in nuclear war. It 
is the contention of this article that this is illusory, that heart-breaking as this crisis 
is for the Czechs it is a Czechoslovak crisis and not an international crisis at all, 
that far from revealing the fundamental instability of Europe it is itself a proof of the 
remarkable stability of that continent and that, however unpleasing and unwelcome it 
is, it is nevertheless, in view of the comments to which it has given rise, a timely 
reminder of the nature of the forces to which that stability is to be attributed. 

The most significant and fundamental feature of the action the Russians have 
hitherto taken is that it has been taken entirely within what has for many years been 
accepted as the Soviet sphere of influence. Only rumour accredited the Russians 
with the intention of moving on Belgrade or on Berlin. They have not done so and it 
was never likely that they would. Indeed only those who convinced themselves that 
the explanation of the Soviet action was that Russian leaders had been driven mad 
could seriously believe that they would. To those who could not accept this 
explanation the illogicality of deducing from Russian willingness to take action which 
it was known could not be opposed Russian readiness to take measures which either 
might be or which certainly would be, was always apparent. And since they confined 
their action to their admitted sphere of influence the Russians acted entirely in 
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accordance with the existing structure of power. They were not, therefore, seeking 
to destroy an existing order but to preserve it against what they believed was a 
threatening disorder. And because they were conserving an old international order 
and not attempting to set up a new one they were not themselves creating an inter- 
national crisis. We can perhaps see this the more clearly if we recall the Nazi march 
on Prague with which the recent Russian action has so frequently been compared. 
That was the acquisition of new power and it was part of a rapidly developing assault 
on an established pattern of power. The Soviet march on Prague, however, was not 
an attempt to acquire new power but to consolidate old; it was not an attack on an 
established pattern of power but action to maintain a pattern of power that had been 
established after the last war, tacitly accepted thereafter and never seriously 
challenged since, not even in the upheavals of 1956. Rightly or wrongly the Soviet 
leaders concluded that developments within Czechoslovakia were undermining a 
power that they had enjoyed for years and which they were determined to maintain. 
Hence they took the action which they believed would alone suffice to bring them to 
an end. In so doing they outraged the feelings of Western peoples who were genuinely 
attached to the freedoms which the Czechs were demanding. In so doing they 
deprived Western peoples of an anticipated advantage for, like the Russians, these 
peoples believed that Czech developments would undermine the long-established but 
equally long-unwelcome Soviet power positions in Eastern Europe. In so doing, 
however, they did not directly take any new action against Western interests. And 
however much the attempt to prevent power slipping through one’s fingers may be 
resented by those who long for its disappearance and who hope to benefit from its 
absence the attempt to retain old power is not the same as the attempt to acquire new. 


If the Czech crisis had become an international crisis as well the responsibility for 
that would have lain not with the Russians but with the Western Powers. If they 
had determined to force the Russians to withdraw from Czechoslovakia and to 
reverse their policies the world would now be witnessing an international crisis fully 
as grave as that which developed over Cuba. And if this had happened the West 
would have been as aggressive as the Soviet Union was in Cuba. In its 
indignation, or as some might prefer to say in its folly and overweening pride, it 
would then be seeking to upset an old-established international order. Justitia fiat 
ruat caelum, let justice be done though the skies fall, it would then have to be said— 
and who could doubt that they would? But the West has been as careful not to do 
this as the USSR has been to use force only within its accepted sphere of influence. 
And if the USSR employs force only within its sphere of influence and the Western 
Powers have no intention of using force within that sphere of influence where then is 
the international crisis? And where, when states recognise as clearly as this what 
the realities of power are, when they know as surely as their recent actions have 
indicated what they can and what they cannot do, is the instability of Europe? 
Passionately determined to retain power Russian communists will not tolerate the 
infection that comes from Czechoslovakia because they know that they can do as they 
like there, but they put up with that which comes from Yugoslavia because in matters 
relating to that country they feel no such assurance. Passionately aroused by Russian 
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suppression of Czech freedom the Western Powers admit their inability to do any- 
thing but put their faith in that moral opinion on which they have never relied when 
there was any more effective alternative to which they could tum. International 
crises cannot develop in such an atmosphere of mutual restraint. For such mutual 
restraint is possible only when wilful men have suppressed their wilful desires and 
when it exists peace and stability, like a thief in the night, have already crept in. 
Hence the Czech crisis must be seen not as a refutation but as an affirmation of the 
thesis that Europe today is one of the peaceful and stable areas of the world. 


If it has confirmed this truth the crisis has also reminded us why indeed it is a truth. 
This is not because, as those who loudly maintain that the Russians have now gone 
mad apparently believe, the USSR ever became converted to the view which Nehru 
so ardently proclaimed without always practising it himself that civilised states in 
the mid-20th century abjure the use of force. It is not because the Russians, as that 
great embodiment of international idealism and that great purveyor of international 
nonsense, Philip Noel-Baker, implies in his letter of 4th September to The Times, 
Khrushchev and Kosygin became genuine believers in the general disarmament which 
they recommended and sought to advance. It is on the contrary because power 
became highly developed and remarkably well balanced that the view spread that 
military ventures in Europe no longer made sense. Europe became stable when the 
cost of European instability became generally recognised. Everything has to be paid 
for and those who want Europe to remain stable must continue to pay the price that 
will alone ensure how heavy the cost of European instability would be. They 
must preserve this highly developed and well balanced power — as the Czech 
crisis will no doubt encourage them to do. But one does not have to be foolish in 
order to be sensible and it would be foolish if in our sympathy for the Czechs we 
allowed ourselves to believe that we were caught up in a grave international crisis 
that demonstrated the fundamental instability of our European world. Nothing 
could be further from the truth as examination of the Czechoslovakian crisis, the 
acid test, makes plain. 


A HISTORY OF KENYA 1937 - 1939 


~ Mr. A. K. leQ. Clayton, TD, MA, FSA (Scot) is engaged in research work on the 
pre-1939 history of Kenya. He would be grateful to contact anyone who knew the 
late Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham during the years 1937 - 1939; 
when he was Governor of Kenya. Mr. Clayton’s address is: — Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey. 
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vertically, from ground the size of a 
tennis court. It is easy to camouflage, 
and very difficult to knock out on the 
ground, 

An initial order for 60 Harriers 
with Rolls-Royce Bristol Pegasus 6 
turbo-fans has been placed for the 
R.A.F. The vectored thrust engine has 
strong practical advantages. It is easily 
maintained, easily handled and logistic 
support is kept to a minimum. 

Hawker Siddeley Aviation are 
working in the forefront of aviation 
technology, in the development and 
production of aircraft like the Harrier— 
the first aircraft of its kind to go into 
quantity production. 


aerospace group in 


Richmond Road, Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, England Tet 01546 7741. Cables: Hawsidarr, Kingston upon Thames. Telex: 23726 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical,electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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The Hawker Siddeley “Harrier Mk. 1. The most brilliant and advanced tactical combat aircraft 
yet developed anywhere in the world. We ought to be building hundreds of them not just 60.* 


AIRCRAFT FOR 
THE ONLY KIND OF WAR 


By JoHN W. R. Taytor, FRHistS, ARAeS 
(Editor of “Jane's All the World's Aircraft’) 


eran. the end of September 1968, the Soviet helicopter carrier Moskva 

passed through the Bosporus and the Dardanelles on her way to the Mediter- 
ranean. Her commissioning, as the first of a new class of ships designed specifically 
for anti-submarine warfare and the support of land operations, had shown again the 
farsightedness of those who are planning the present and future shape of Russia’s 
armed forces. By comparison, the gentlemen in Whitehall who spend more than 
£2,000 million annually on our defence forces still appear to be preparing for the last 


war. 
*In Brussels on 14th November at NATO's Defence Planning Committee a British decision to order 
20 more ‘‘Harriers’' was announced.—Ed. 
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If we are honest with ourselves, there is only one kind of war that we British can 
fight any longer. This has nothing to do with diminishing status or commitments, but 
with plain common-sense. 


We still hear dedicated navy men talking about the need for certain types of war- 
ship to keep open Britain’s sea supply routes in time of war. Which war? 1914-18 
or 1939-45? Certainly not any war that could confront us in the next decade. It is 
difficult to think of any nation but Russia which could seriously threaten our sea- 
routes in wartime, and if we ever became involved in a war with the Soviet Union 
there would not be enough of the United Kingdom left to need supplying after the 
first few hours. 


Nor could we fight any longer a conventional (i.e. non-nuclear) war on any 
appreciable scale. Vietnam has underlined the difficulties in which even a mighty 
power like the USA can find itself when embroiled in a conflict which must be fought 
according to rules dictated by the enemy. It is inconceivable that any major power 
will again be trapped into such a situation, and we can expect US deterrent policy 
to be extended and adapted in such a way that the Vietnam type of war will 
eventually become as impracticable for a would-be aggressor as an all-out nuclear 
war between the super-powers. 


Unfortunately, there is one other kind of war that is likely to be with us for many 
more years, if not for ever. We saw it in the Middle East in June 1967, and, more 
recently in Nigeria. It is the almost inevitable heritage of new-found independence, 
when a nation must establish its place among older sovereign states surrounding it, 
or when rival communities or political factions struggle for the upper hand in the 
vacuum left by withdrawal of experienced ‘imperialist’? administrators. It is also a 
product of infiltration and subversion in certain areas of South America, where little- 
publicised military operations have become part of the daily life of the countries 
concerned. 


Occasionally, the death of a revolutionary leader, like Che Guevara in Bolivia, 
puts these counter-insurgency operations in the news headlines for a time. More 
often, one is reminded of their continuing existence by discovery of a further USAF 
order for STOL lightplanes like the Helio U-10 Courier, which has a very long range 
and the ability to operate from jungle clearings. Despite their ownership, such air- 
craft often fly without insignia of any kind, for counter-insurgency (COIN) activities 
border on the “cloak-and-dagger”’ field, with unacknowledged allies fighting un- 
official enemies in undeclared wars. They will continue as long as ideologies are in 
conflict, and these are the wars that Britain must be prepared to fight, anywhere, at 
any time. 

These campaigns do not call for nuclear weapons. Often the ability to fly slowly 
and to operate into small, rough fields is more valuable than supersonic speed. But 
counter-insurgency warfare can assume an infinite variety of forms and demand an 
infinite variety of weapons. Main consolation for those who control defence budgets 


is that the weapons are, on the whole, much less costly than the types required for a 
major war. 
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Vietnam is virtually two wars in one. The kind being fought over North Vietnam 
and in the northern part of South Vietnam is a costly, fairly large-scale war of 
attrition which should never have been allowed to develop and which even the United 
States cannot win with one hand tied behind its back. If it had used its “big stick” 
of deterrent air power in the early stages, the entire Vietnam war might have been 
averted or, alternatively, ended—-disastrously for Ho-Chi-Minh—within a few days. 

Further discussion of this aspect of the war is outside the scope of the present 
article, but the war being waged in the central and southern parts of South Vietnam 
is the kind of counter-insurgency campaign for which Britain must be prepared— 
albeit on a different scale. For that reason, it is interesting to study the types of air 
weapon that have proved most effective against the Viet Cong and their North 
Vietnamese allies. 

As we discovered in Malaya a few years ago, there are occasions when a carpet 
of high-explosive bombs laid on an area of jungle by heavy bombers can be effective; 
but the mighty B-52 Stratofortresses and the USAF and USN supersonic fighter- 
bombers are of only occasional use in an area where it is difficult to tell friend from 
foe, where there are no “front lines” and no pitched battles between large forces, only 
an endless, tiring process of trying to find guerrillas who may appear to be friendly 
farmers by day, in terrain which can swallow them into hiding in seconds. 


To find the elusive enemy requires aircraft able to fly low, slow and quietly enough 
to catch him by surprise as he moves along half-hidden tracks. Small air-to-surface 
rockets or smoke markers must be carried to mark the spot while ground-attack 
aircraft are called in for a strike. If the strike force consisted of sophisticated super- 
sonic fighter-bombers, tied to large offshore carriers or paved runways, the chances 
are that the enemy would be miles away by the time it arrived; that is why aircraft 
like the Navy-surplus piston-engined Skyraider and the little A-37 jet—evolved from 
the USAF’s T-37 standard basic trainer—are among the most successful strike air- 
craft used in Vietnam. They can operate from forward bases, carrying a heavy 
weapon load, and are manoeuvrable enough to deal effectively with small targets 
of opportunity on the ground. 


Such types could not survive over North Vietnam, with its heavy and accurate 
defence system of early-warning radar, “Guideline” surface-to-air missiles, radar- 
controlled anti-aircraft guns and MiG-21 interceptors. They (and particularly the 
“spotter” planes) often come under accurate Viet Cong small-arms fire even in the 
South, but in general the odds favour the airman. 

America’s multi-barrel “Gatling-type’’ guns have proved tremendously effective 
in Vietnam, to the extent that aircraft like the USAF Phantom II, designed originally 
without guns, have been modified to carry a permanently-installed M-61A1 20-mm. 
multi-barrel cannon (in the F-4E version). The smaller six-barrel 7.62-mm. Minigun 
(with the same 6,000 r.p.m. rate of fire) is carried in underwing pods by aircraft as 
small as the A-37 and also made possible the “gunship” concept. 


First of the gunships was an ancient C-47 (Dakota) transport, modified to carry 
three Miniguns and suflicient ammunition for three minutes’ firing by each gun. The 
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US Army UH.1B, firing rockets. 


AHAG HucyCobra, nose turret, under-wing rockets, ete. 
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guns were arranged to fire through the door and windows on the port side, so that by 
flying a tight circle at low altitude the C-47 could pour a devastating 18,000 rounds 
per minute into ground targets. Nicknamed “Puff the Magic Dragon”’, or “Spooky” 
by US ground forces, the gunship proved so effective that by November 1965, a 
whole squadron of 25 of these aircraft was in action under the new “attack” 
designation of AC-47. 

Viet Cong reaction was soon heavy enough to restrict the ‘‘Spookies” to night 
operation, by the light of flares; but their success is reflected by the fact that the 
AC-47s have been followed by similar, more heavily-armed gunship conversions of 
the C-130 Hercules and C-119 Packet transports, with both 20-mm. and 7.62-mm. 
multi-barrel guns. 

This underlines the fact that the peculiar demands of counter-insurgency warfare 
lead to the use of aircraft that would never have been regarded as potential combat 
types even a decade ago. To obsolescent Skyraiders, mid-thirties C-47 transports 
and adapted trainers can be added the ‘‘push-and-pull” twin-engined Cessna Super 
Skymaster executive transport, transfigured into the military O-2 for forward air- 
control, target marking, reconnaissance and air-to-ground psychological warfare 
broadcasting—and even a powered glider that is now under development in America 
as a ‘‘quiet aircraft” for night reconnaissance and other duties. 

The aircraft that has really made its mark in Vietnam is, however, the helicopter. 
Visualised once as a peaceable aircraft, useful only for transport and casualty 
evacuation duties, it has become the spearhead of the counter-insurgency forces in 
South Vietnam. Right from the start of the war, helicopters were recognised as 
offering the best hope of putting down small combat forces of troops quickly, almost 
anywhere that units of the Viet Cong had been spotted. Unfortunately, the enemy 
was soon equally aware of this fact and began to make life hot for the ‘“‘choppers”’. 

For some years, US manufacturers had been experimenting with armament 
installations on helicopters; now was the time to test the idea under operational con- 
ditions. US Army squadrons flying Bell HU-1B (later redesignated UH-1B) ‘“‘Huey”’ 
helicopters in Vietnam fitted multiple launch-tubes for 2.75-in. folding-fin rockets 
and remotely-controlled machine-guns to the skid landing gear on each side of the 
cabins of their aircraft and began flying as armed escorts for troop-carrying H-21s 
and other “Hueys”. The first Viet Cong units who saw such a combat force 
approaching and laid an ambush for it probably never knew what hit them. Others, 
since, have faced an insuperable problem. If they open fire on the armed helicopters, 
they provoke murderous return fire from guns and rockets; if they keep their heads 
down, they are mopped up by the tough troops disembarked by the ‘“‘choppers”’. 

Such tactics have changed the pattern of the counter-insurgency war in the South. 
The mobility of the helicopter-borne US and South Vietnamese forces, guided by 
observation aircraft and backed up when necessary by fixed-wing strike aircraft, has 
robbed the enemy of much of his former freedom of movement and manoeuvre. 

In the process, a completely new breed of helicopter has been evolved, tailored 
specifically for close-support duty and bringing to it a ubiquity and manoeuvrability 
far beyond the capabilities of any US fixed-wing aircraft. 
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An artist's impression of the Armed Reconnaissance version of the Westland WG. helicopter 13 
for the French Army. (Why not for the British??) 


AH.S6A Cheyenne Advanced Aerial Fire Support System (not yet operational). 
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First to enter service, about a year ago, was the Bell AH-1G HueyCobra, a slim, 
powerfully-armed two-seat combat helicopter utilising the well-proven power plant, 
transmission and rotor system of the “‘Huey”. Its fuselage, a mere 36 inches wide, 
offers a minimum target for ground-fire. For its own part, it carries a Minigun in an 
undernose turret, and underwing stores, including a total of up to 76 rockets. On 
missions of 57-mile radius, it can reach the target area in half the time taken by a 
“Huey” and operate over the target for three times as long; but it represents only 
the first generation of VTOL combat aircraft. 

Soon to enter service is the AH-56A Cheyenne, an even more formidable 
“chopper” designed from scratch as an Advanced Aerial Fire Support System. 
Developed from Lockheed’s rigid-rotor XH-51A, which has been looped and rolled 
on many occasions, the Cheyenne has a top speed of over 250 m.p.h. and an arma- 
ment that can include a 30-mm. cannon in a turret rotatable through 360°, a 40-mm. 
nose grenade-launcher or Minigun and attachments under its stub-wings for anti- 
tank missiles, rockets or other stores. Here, truly, is a counter-insurgency weapon 
to strike fear into anyone foolish enough to confront it. 

Cheyennes and HueyCobras, both ordered in many hundreds, will play a major 
réle in Vietnam, alongside the troop-carrying “‘Hueys”, and the bigger helicopters 
which carry in guns, missiles, troops and supplies (up to ten tons at a time) and fly 
out casualties in both men and machines. The big Sikorsky CH-54A Skycranes alone 
had recovered a total of 357 crippled aircraft, valued at nearly $200 million, up to 
last August. In doing so, they more than offset their own initial cost. 


These, then, are the types of aircraft one needs to fight successfully the only kind 
of war in which we ought ever to find ourselves in the future. How well does our 
presently-known purchasing programme meet the requirement? 

To begin with, we have in the Vulcan an aircraft far superior to the B-52 if we ever 
needed to lay down a carpet of high-explosive bombs over a large area. When this 
great aircraft is retired, it will be no use expecting our new so-called deterrent force 
of four Polaris submarines to play any part in counter-insurgency warfare—which is 
only one reason why we must return to a real airborne deterrent as quickly as 
possible. 

The Anglo-French Jaguar should be a useful little strike fighter for certain types of 
counter-insurgency warfare; but it must be admitted that most of the other types in 
service with, or ordered for, the RAF of the ’seventies are more suited for the kinds 
of war we shall not have to fight, unless we develop suicidal tendencies. 

Where are our equivalents of the US Army’s big transport and flying crane heli- 
copters? Even more to the point, where are our counterparts of the HueyCobra and 
Cheyenne? And where are our military STOL transports? Most important of all, 
where are the strategists bright enough to realise that Britain has one aeroplane that 
ought to be the envy of the whole world, because it is potentially the most advanced 
and formidable counter-insurgency aircraft every conceived? 


That aircraft is, of course, the Hawker Siddeley Harrier VTOL strike fighter. Here 
is a machine that can operate from anywhere a Cheyenne can take off and land, 
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and also fly at transonic speed, carrying two and a half tons of weapons, in all 
weathers. We saw something of this at the recent SBAC Display when it flew from a 
washed-out aerodrome on a day when the only other machines to become airborne 
were helicopters. 

It is utterly disgraceful and stupid that we should be building only 80 single-seat 
Harriers and 11 two-seat versions at the present time. The RAF needs two or three 
hundred—at the expense of almost anything else currently on order if necessary. 
It needs a V/STOL transport like the British-engined Dornier Do 31 to keep the 
Harriers in action in front-line areas. The Navy needs ships like the Russian Moskva 
to give the Harriers global mobility from well-equipped floating bases. 

This makes economic sense, because a “utility” model of the Harrier, stripped of 
some of the more expensive electronics and equipment, would meet the urgent need 
and be within financial reach of dozens of air forces throughout the world, to the 
benefit of our export drive. 


Above all, it makes military sense. This, more than any other, is the aeroplane 
for the ’seventies—a real combat aeroplane that will perform a whole range of recon- 
naissance and strike missions, with unrivalled efficiency. Our lead will not last for 
ever. Already, in last year’s big Soviet air display at Domodedovo, we have seen a 
variety of STOL and VTOL fighters, only in prototype form and none approaching 
the Harrier in technical brilliance or capability; but the writing is on the wall. 
Militarily and economically, we are rather like the little boy who heard the dining 
room clock strike fourteen, ran to his mother and gasped “It’s later than it’s ever been 
before”’. 


ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION 


On 2nd November, Squadron Leader D. G. Adair was appointed as the Northern 
Ireland Area Secretary. ‘Paddy’ Adair is well known in the RAF and RAFA. Born 
in 1915, he joined the RAF as an Aircraft Apprentice in 1933 and, after 8 years in 
the ranks, was commissioned in 1941, promoted Flight Lieutenant in 1949 and retired 
in March 1961 in the rank of Squadron Leader. He served in many parts of the 
world in the RAF. On return to civil life he became a Counsellor for Social Welfare, 
Hon. Secretary of the British Leprosy Association, a member of the Institute of 
Office Management and Corporation of Certified Secretaries. 
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THE GILDED STAFF 


By AIR MARSHAL SiR ROBERT SAUNDBY, KCB, KBE, MC, DFC, AFC, DI. 


ILITARY staffs, as we know them today, have evolved in comparatively recent 

times. In the Middle Ages, army commanders personally planned and executed 

their campaigns without the help of a staff. They needed only reliable messengers to 

carry their verbal orders to subordinate commanders, and a commissariat to ensure 

supplies of powder and shot, food and clothing for the troops, and forage for the 

horses. Normally this was a largely civilian organisation, though it might be headed 
by a commissary-general, or in static warfare a marechal de logis. 


Fleets of warships were commanded by the ‘‘generals at sea”’ and all fighting and 
the manning of guns was done by soldiers. The navigation and handling of the sails 
was the business of the sailing master and his crew—usually civilians. The military 
officers took little interest in sailing techniques, and merely ordered the sailing master 
to take the ship wherever they wanted it to be, or else—which might mean a flogging 
or in extreme cases hanging at the yard-arm. Of course, this system had obvious 
drawbacks, and by the middle of the 17th century a truly naval service was coming 
into being, in which the officers and petty officers were trained and experienced 
seamen. No staffs were required, only paymasters and victualling officers, and signal- 
men to hoist flags. Indeed, the introduction of staff officers into warships is a very 
recent innovation, dating from no earlier than the beginning of this century. 


Later, during the Napoleonic wars, a commander exercised control by means of 
his aides de camp, mounted officers whose chief qualification was an ability to gallop 
across country without forgetting or garbling the messages with which they had been 
entrusted. Although it may not be a proven fact, I like to believe that the decorative 
aiguillettes of gold cord worn by ADCs to this day represent an ornamental version 
of the pegs and coil of rope looped round the shoulder, to be used for hobbling a 
horse if necessary when delivering a message. Because aiguillettes are so decorative, 
they were used to adorn the liveries of the servants of noblemen and great civic 
dignitaries, and later were adopted by attachés, and by the highest ranking officers in 
all three Services. 

There was but little paper work at a Headquarters in those days. Indeed, Generals 
and commanding officers in war-time seldom put pen to paper except to render brief 
reports or requisition supplies. Though the original letter has apparently been lost, 
it is recorded that during the Peninsular War (circa 1810) the Duke of Wellington, 
incensed by the flow of correspondence from London, addressed the following note 
to the Secretary of State for War: 

“My Lord, 

If I attempted to answer the mass of futile correspondence that surrounds me, I 


should be debarred from all serious business of campaigning. I must remind your 
Lordship for the last time that so long as I retain an independent position, I shall see 
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that no officer under my command is debarred, by attending to the futile drivelling 
of mere quill-driving in your Lordship’s office, from attending to his first duty— 
which is, and always has been, so to train the private men under his command, that 
they may, without question, beat any force opposed to them in the field.” 


As the operations of armies became more sophisticated, a need arose at a Head- 
quarters for officers who specialised in preparing intelligence reports, map-making, 
etc. Artillery, sapping and mining, bridge building, and transport were the business 
of specialised corps and regiments, which were not represented at HQ by staff officers, 
though their commanding officers could be called in for consultation. 


The most important step towards the formation of a modern staff was the setting 
up in 1799 of a Military College at High Wycombe, which became the ancestor of the 
Staff College. The main subjects taught were map-making, military draughtsmanship, 
and the science of fortification. Field Marshal the Duke of Cambridge, an old- 
fashioned and irascible Royal Prince, who for some time was Commander-in-Chief 
of the British Army, cordially disliked the whole idea. It was his habit when visiting 
or dining with some General, who had a number of Staff College graduates on his 
staff—a fact which the old duke knew full well—to say in a loud voice “I am glad 
to know, sir, that you have no Staff College graduates here. In my experience they 
are invariably conceited, and generally dirty”. 

Notwithstanding this discouragement, the Staff College survived and gradually 
extended its scope. In 1858 the first course began in the splendid new Staff College 
building at Camberley, and a second College was later opened at Quetta. Soon every 
officer who hoped to succeed in his profession was anxious to take the course. Entry 
was by selection after passing a qualifying examination, or by nomination. So many 
cavalry officers appeared to be nominated, that it invited the jibe that they were 
usually incapable of passing the examination. 

Before the First World War the staff were an élite— not always universally admired 
—but an élite nevertheless. I remember that on manoeuvres, when the troops were 
in khaki Service dress, the orders used to say “‘Staff in blue”. And they would 
appear, mounted on their well-groomed horses, immaculately dressed in red-banded 
cap, blue jacket with the scarlet gorget-patches (commonly called ‘‘tabs’’), breeches 
with a wide red stripe, and brilliantly polished riding boots. The ADCs were even 
more gorgeous, with their gold aiguillettes. 


The staff were an élite, and an élite can never be too numerous. Headquarters 
staffs were small by modern standards. A brigade had only a Brigade Major and a 
Staff Captain, and even a division had no more than a dozen oflicers on its staff. 
By this time a separation of the staff into operations or general staff, and adminis- 
trative staff (adjutant and quartermaster-general, A & Q), known colloquially as 
“Ack and Quack” had taken place. 

During the First World War the immense expansion of the British Army to a 
strength of over four million men required the creation of a prodigious number of 
Army, Corps, Divisional and Brigade Headquarters. The supply of Staff College 
trained oflicers, many of whom had been lost in the early stages of the war, was hope- 
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lessly inadequate. Many thousands of civilians had to be commissioned, put through 
hastily improvised short courses, and sent to staff posts. This, in itself, produced a 
great increase in the size of staffs. Whereas a fully trained staff officer could deal with 
a considerable variety of tasks, these raw recruits to the business had each to be 
restricted to a very narrow field, which they could hope to master. Thus two or 
three or even more of them might be needed to do the work of one properly trained 
and experienced staff officer. 


These swollen staffs, mainly composed of officers with hardly any military 
experience, caused resentment among the combat troops, who were apt to regard 
them as skrimshankers who had obtained their “‘cushy”’ jobs by influence. This was 
not quite fair, as many of them were not fully fit, for one reason or another, for 
general duties. The situation was not improved by a tendency towards bureaucracy 
and even arrogance on the part of these temporary staff officers, who were now 
arrayed in all sorts of coloured tabs, red for general staff, and blue, green, maroon 
and white for other branches. But if the troops resented the staff as ignorant “‘jacks 
in office”, many of the latter had a contempt for the troops, as stupid people fit only 
for the rather vulgar business of fighting. 


Another cause of friction was the question of decorations, particularly foreign 
decorations. On the Western Front, for example, the French used to hand out 
periodically a small number of Legions of Honour and a larger number of Croix de 
Guerre. After retaining what it regarded as its fair share, GHQ would divide the 
rest among the Armies. These would keep their whack, and send the rest on to 
Corps, which in turn sent some on to Divisions. By the time the staffs of all these 
HQs had helped themselves there were few, if any, left for the combat troops. I 
remember an incident at a Corps Headquarters during the later stages of the Battle 
of the Somme in 1916. The French had sent round a memorandum saying that these 
decorations were not intended for the staff, who could seldom qualify for gallantry 
awards, but for those who specially distinguished themselves in battle. It was, of 
course, ignored and made no difference to our policy, but this Corps suddenly 
received notice that General Nivelle would shortly be visiting them. They had just 
given a Croix de Guerre to an intelligence staff officer, and it was highly probable 
that the French general would ask what he had done to deserve it. It was suggested 
that this ofticer should be sent on leave, to get him out of the way, but the head of 
his branch insisted that he could not be spared. After some discussion the Corps 
Commander solved the problem. ‘Give him the MC”, he said, “‘and then Nivelle 
can have no grouse.” This was done, and everybody was happy. 

The French themselves must have suffered from something very similar, as it is 
recorded that a riddle popular among the French troops was the following: ‘*Why is 
a staff officer like a Chinese vase?” to which the answer was “Because both are 
decorated before undergoing fire’’. 


By 1917, respect for the staff as an élite had completely vanished. 


Until April 1918, the Royal Flying Corps was a part of the Army, and its HQ 
and Brigade staffs were organised along army lines and mainly composed of hastily 
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trained civilians, though we were able to employ a number of pilots and observers 
who, for medical reasons, had been grounded. Usually, though not always, these 
Staff officers were rather less bureaucratic and unpopular than their Army opposite 
numbers. But like all staffs they proliferated, under Parkinson’s laws. Known to the 
operational units as ““Penguins”’, they were held in small esteem. After the formation 
of the Royal Air Force there was little change, except that all branches of the staff 
wore tabs of French blue. 

After the Armistice many of these temporary staff officers, having persuaded them- 
selves that they were indispensable, applied for permanent commissions in the RAF. 
In the spring of 1919 I was posted to the Directorate of Training, Air Ministry, then 
accommodated in the Hotel Cecil in the Strand, to help in writing and illustrating 
the first Flying Training Manual. In the Branch to which I was attached there were 
ten of these staff officers, all temporary Captains or Majors. They had all applied 
for permanent commissions, and rated their chances very highly. My own chances, 
as a mere pilot, they thought very poor. They explained to me that their staff 
experience would be of inmense value to the peace-time Air Force, whereas pilots, 
by the end of the war, were two a penny. 

But like the ten little nigger (or perhaps I should say coloured) boys, they began 
to disappear one by one. Apparently Trenchard had the habit of walking into an 
office, and saying to the man behind the desk “Well, and what do you do?”. To the 
recital of a carefully prepared and impressive list of duties Boom would merely 
reply “‘Oh”, and next day the unhappy man would find his demobilisation papers on 
his desk. In this way they all disappeared except one, who had installed himself in a 
room with a door connecting to another room, and on hearing anyone at the door 
would quickly dodge into the next room. This device served him well until one day 
he had the misfortune to get into the lift with Boom, who was unexpectedly descend- 
ing from an upper floor. And that was the end of him. 


By 1922 all three Services had their Staff Colleges, but their outlook on them 
differed widely. The Navy, at Greenwich, thought little of staff training, and ran 
two six-month courses each year. The Army, at Camberley, ran a two-year course 
and took it all very seriously; too seriously, I used to think. The Air Force had a one- 
year course at Andover, and believed that while staff training was extremely valuable, 
lack of it should not necessarily debar an officer from promotion to high rank. 

The Navy was compelled, most unwillingly, to adopt a one-year course, to bring 
the three Staff Colleges into line for combined exercises. 

After the First World War all coloured tabs on staff uniforms, the sight of which 
had become unpopular, were abolished. Instead, Army staff officers wore brassards 
of various colours to denote the formation to which they belonged. In the Air Force, 
Trenchard abolished all distinctions in uniform for staff officers and, as far as I 
know, the Navy never had any. 

When I found myself senior enough to have a staff of my own, I was intensely 
conscious of the importance of maintaining relations of mutual respect and under- 
standing between the Staff and the operational units. In order to help in this I had 
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a rule, both in my department at the Air Ministry and at Bomber Command, that 
any staff officer could approve a request or suggestion from a formation or unit, 
if it lay within his competence and he thought it right to do so. But if he thought 
that it it should be turned down, he had to refer it to the head of his branch before 
doing so. 

At Bomber Command I put into effect a scheme that I first came across when 
serving in 1917 at the Experimental Station at Orfordness. There all officers, except 
a few administrative types to ensure continuity, came straight from operational units 
at the various fronts, and were not allowed to stay more than six months. Similarly, 
a large proportion of our air staff officers came straight from operational units when 
due for a rest from combat duties, and stayed no more than six to nine months. We 
thus kept in close touch with up-to-date operational thinking and experience. These 
officers naturally regarded the unit’s problems with sympathy and understanding, 
and because they had distinguished records, were well respected. It is interesting to 
me to see what a large proportion of them have since attained high rank. 


After the Second World War the Army adopted a one-year course, and the Joint 
Services Staff College was set up. There is now, in all three Services, a large body of 
officers with staff training. It should be emphasised that all Staff Colleges aim not 
only to provide training in staff duties, but to give students as wide a knowledge as 
possible of their own Service, and some understanding of the organisation and 
problems of the other two. 


There is no great mystique about the work of a staff officer. It is largely a matter 
of general knowledge and common sense. The essential techniques are simple, except 
in a place like the Ministry of Defence, where things are complicated by the presence 
of large numbers of civil servants, with their rigid, slow and cumbersome procedures. 
Perhaps for those serving in the Ministry of Defence one should add great patience 
to the qualities needed. 


Though the staff is no longer an élite, and the term “gilded staff” is outmoded, 
there are great advantages in this. Relations between the staff and subordinate 
formations and units are now better than ever before. And Commanders are nowa- 
days more enlightened and accessible and, may I add, less intolerant and 
bad-tempered. 


For all this the various Staff Colleges and the Imperial Defence College deserve 
much credit. May we hope that they will not suffer from the misguided tinkering 
now going on to save a few thousand pounds a year on essential things (while wasting 
untold millions in other ways) and be allowed to get on with their work. For on it 
will largely depend our ability to expand our fighting forces, as inevitably some day 
we must. 


AS.30 EQUIPPED CANBERRA 


ACCURATE. HIGHLY DESTRUCTIVE 
STAND-OFF AIR-T0-SURFAGE 
MISSILE SYSTEM 


In the past ten years Nord Aviation has delivered more than 300 000 
tactical guided missiles to equip the land, sea and air forces of more than 
18 different nations. 


Continuous research and development combined with this extensive ex- 
perience enables the Company to offer the best solutions to meet the chan- 
ging needs of operational requirement. 


N 
NORD AVIATION 2.4 18, rue Béranger , 92 - Chatillon - France Tél. 253.57.40 31.49 
(AGENCY )LTD.23 Albemarle Street.LondonW 1 Tel.Grosvenor 16.40 
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Mirage IV being refuelled by a stratotanker C.135F. 


THE FRENCH AIR FORCE 


By GENERAL DE BRIGADE AERIENNE A. THOULOUZE 


General Maurin, Chicf of Staff, 
French Air Force. 
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f Niu French Air Force has always 

maintained close ties with the 
Royal Air Force. In many respects 
their tasks and consequently their 
equipment are similar. Geographically, 
they are flying in peace-time in prac- 
tically the same sky and would be 
likely to operate in the same theatre in 
the event of war. Both have consider- 
able experience of overseas operations. 
Total numbers of personnel and air- 
craft are comparable and, above all, 
the two Air Forces have been entrusted 
by their governments with the forma- 
tion and maintenance of the national 
deterrent. 

However similar their tasks there 
are differences between the two Air 
Forces, and the purpose of this article 
is to give a broad idea of the aims and 
roles of the French Air Force, its 
organisation and equipment. 


I ROLE OF THE FRENCH AIR FORCE IN THE FRENCH 


DEFENCE POLICY 

French defence policy may be defined as “Keeping peace and at the same time 
maintaining the independence, the security and the interests of the nation”. To 
fulfil this réle the FAF comprises four different types of Air Forces:— 


1. Strategic Air Forces whose striking power must be great enough to deter a 
potential aggressor from undertaking any venture which might lead to retaliation. 


2. Air Defence Forces which maintain the surveillance and the organisation 
necessary for the evaluation of the threat and the diffusion of the alert. In peace- 
time their task is to control the airspace; in war they defend sensitive targets in the 
national territory, protect the nuclear installations and cover the deployment of the 
Tactical Forces. 

3. Tactical Air Forces which support the operations of the Army and Navy and 
by independent action complement the retaliative capability of the Strategic Forces, 
giving a greater credibility to the deterrent. They may eventually be involved in 
minor operations for the operational defence of the territory. 


4. Air Transport Forces which ensure the mobility and support of the three 
Forces (Army, Navy, Air). 

The forces above mentioned are maintained in a permanent state of readiness at 
various degrees of alert according to the situation. Their vulnerability is reduced 
by means of protection and dispersal. 


II ORGANISATION 
Between 1961 and 1964, six operational Commands were created:— 

Commandement des Forces Aériennes Stratégiques (CFAS). 
Commandement Air des Forces de Défense Aérienne (CAFDA). 
Commandement de la Force Aérienne Tactique (FATAC). 
Commandement du Transport Aérien Militaire (COTAM) 
Commandement des Ecoles de l’Armée de I’Air (CEAA). 
Commandement des Transmissions de I’Armée de l’Air (CTAA). 

1. Le Commandement des Forces Aériennes Stratégiques 

Created in 1962, this Command is responsible for developing the most suitable 
methods for obtaining the best results with its weapons. It uses an early-warning 
network common to the Air Defence and Tactical Forces. 

The Minister of Defence is in charge, through the Chief of the Air Staff, of the 
preparation and readiness of the “Forces Aériennes Stratégiques”. They can be 
tasked only at a very high level. 

The weapons system of the “Forces Aériennes Stratégiques” includes Mirages IV 
Mach 2.2 nuclear bombers refuelled in flight by KC135 tankers. In the late sixties, 
surface-to-surface strategic ballistic missiles will come into operation. 

The deterrent mission will be shared by the Navy when the French nuclear 
submarines are commissioned. The retaliative capability will be diversified into 
three weapon systems, two of them being the responsibility of the Air Force. 
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2. Le Commandement “Air” des Forces de Défense Aérienne 
For controlling the Air Traffic and for the protection of the territory the CAFDA 
has at its disposal interceptor fighters and surface-to-air missiles. These are sup- 
ported by a computerised warning and communication system that includes:— 
A radar network giving a cover against any threat by air. 
A warning system against attack by MRBM. 
A system for the detection of nuclear explosions. 


3. La Force Aérienne Tactique 
Being essentially a flexible force, the “Force Aérienne Tactique” is entrusted 
with varied missions, notably:— 
To attack various targets in enemy territory; airfields, radars and missile sites. 
To ensure the air defence of the forward area. 
To support the Army and, if necessary, the Navy. 


The aircraft necessary for the fulfilment of these missions are obviously varied. 
Some must be very sophisticated and able to use both conventional and nuclear 
weapons; others must be more simple and robust, for low level battlefield operations. 


4. Le Commandement du Transport Aérien Militaire 

The Ministry of Defence retains control of the policy for the operation of the 
military air transport force in peace as well as war. The General commanding the 
force is responsible to the Chief of the Air Staff for preparing plans and for the 
efficient operation of the air transport force in accordance with the general guidance 
given by the Ministry of Defence. 


The COTAM operates very diversified equipment, ranging from light helicopters 
to four-jet engined aircraft. 
5. Le Commandement des Ecoles de l’Armée de l’Air 

This command is responsible for the general, military, technical and flying training 
of the whole personnel of the French Air Force. It runs all the schools and training 
centres, and participates in all the decisions concerning their running and organisa- 
tion. It acts, moreover, as an intermediary between the Chief of the Air Staff and 
all bodies, military and civilian, national or international, dealing with teaching 
and training problems. 
6 Le Commandement des Transmissions de l’Armée de P’Air 

This Command was created in order to simplify and co-ordinate the conditions 
of use of equipment whose importance and complexity are always increasing. Its 
main responsibilities are the development of communications, their protection 
against electronic counter-measures, and the training of personnel. It is also res- 
ponsible for planning the network of communications, for the preparations for 
electronic warfare, and for the calibration of navigational aids. 
7. Les Régions Aériennes 

These are territorial Commands whose main function in the event of war is to 
provide the most flexible logistical support to the units. In the event of the destruc- 
tion of the normal Command posts, the “Région Aérienne” could be an ultimate 
back up for tasking the tactical air forces and the transport aircraft still available. 
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The “Régions Aériennes” have a mainly administrative duty but they also play 
a certain operational rdle in connection with their territorial responsibilities, for 
instance in the case of internal disorder or national disasters which call for military 
aid to the civil population. 
II PERSONNEL 

In 1968 the personnel of the French Air Force is as follows:— 


Officers 8,525 

NCO’s 44,277 

Women’s 

auxiliary corps 2.179 

Soldiers 55,212 
110,793 


IV EQUIPMENT 
The equipment of the French Air Force can perhaps best be presented in the 
categories which correspond to the Commands: — 


Strategic Air Forces 

The Mirage IV, of which sixty-two have been manufactured, is equipped with two 
Atar 9K jet engines of 15,000 Ibs. thrust each. Its maximum speed in level flight is 
Mach 2.2, and its ceiling is over 70,000 ft. It is a very successful aircraft able to 
penetrate at high speed and at low level into enemy defences. The C135 is a very 
well known transport and flight refuelling four-jet engined aircraft. The surface-to- 
surface missile will be of intermediate range fired from underground sites. 


Air Defence 
The aircraft principally in use is the Mirage III (C and E version) Mach 2 all-weather 
interceptor which equips most of the squadrons. The Super Mysteres SMB2s and the 
twin-engine Vautour Ns are being progressively replaced by Mirage IIIs. 
Tactical Air Forces 

The tactical squadrons are equipped with Mirage I[ICs, IIIEs, IIIRs (photo- 
reconnaissance) as well as Super Sabre F100s. Some of these forces have received 
a nuclear capability. 
Military Air Transport 

The fleet of the COTAM is at present composed of 450 aircraft (150 helicopters 
and 300 fixed wing aircraft, the largest part being composed of Nord 2501s). The 
heavy and long distance transports are Breguet Deux Ponts, DC6s and DC8s. The 
first Transall C160 came into service at the end of 1967. 
The French Air Force Schools 

The equipment principally used for the training of combat pilots is composed of 
Fougas and Mysteres IVs. The transport crews receive specialised training on twin- 
engined Flamants and Nord 2501s. 
V BUDGET 

In France, the annual budget forms the subject of a Finance Bill voted by 
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Parliament. For 1968 the allocation for “Air’’ in the Defence Budget amounts to 
£475 million, which may be split up as follows: — 

Allowance for running expenses ... £210 million. 

Allowance for equipment as £265 million. 


The running allowance comprises the remuneration of personnel, the purchase of 
fuel, and the maintenance of movable and real assets and of the equipment in use. 


The equipment allowance pays for research and development and for the 
production of aircraft weapons and equipment. 


VI PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE 

The evolution of the French Air Force reflects French military policy. Priority 
is given to the deterrent, remainder of the Air Force being on the whole co-ordinated 
with a view to supporting and completing the action of the Strategic Forces. A 
weapons system based on ballistic missiles is being set up. It will complete and 
diversify the possibilities of the Mirage IVs. In the field of tactical combat aircraft, 
the equipment that replaces the Mirage IIIs must have a better performance not only 
in speed and range but in all-weather capability. 

Reconnaissance missions could thus penetrate forward and the enemy would be 
threatened far behind his lines. At the same time the flexibility and the efficiency 
of Air Defence would be increased. 


The major difficulty posed by this problem is the ever increasing cost of aircraft 
with this capability. The necessity is felt therefore to have, within the bounds of 
technical possibility, multi-purpose aircraft with high unit efficiency. An aircraft 
using the variable geometry formula could be an answer to that problem. 


Dassault Mirage G, wings folded at 70°, speed Mach 1.83 


It was towards this goal that the French Air Force was collaborating with the 
RAF to achieve a proper definition of a combat aircraft of brilliant performance. 
Despite some initial divergences mainly due to the important order for American 
aircraft which put the two Air Forces slightly out of phase a satisfactory compromise 
was reached meeting the needs of both countries. Unfortunately France, not being 
certain for financial reasons that she would be able to pursue the joint project to 
its conclusion, had to withdraw before being firmly committed. 
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Before the first discussion on the AFGV, France had embarked on the construction 
of an experimental single engined aircraft of variable geometry formula. Data 
gathered from the trials of this aircraft would have been available to technicians 
working on the common project on both sides of the Channel. The way the aircraft 
performed during the first flights led to the conclusion that this original design could 
easily be developed into one of the most brilliant aircraft of its class. 


In the meantime it was necessary, mainly for industrial reasons, to launch the 
project of an interim fighter optimised for the Air Defence réle. It was decided to 
build a series of Mirage F1 with improved performance over the Mirage III. That 
decision allowed the postponement of the interception mission for the operational 
requirements of the more complex aircraft needed for strike and reconnaissance. 


On the other hand the RAF and the French Air Force have recognised the need 
for a combat aircraft, less sophisticated but using the best techniques available, to 
serve as a workhorse for tactical support and for training in the seventies and the 
early eighties. The idea was to reach the best compromise between performance and 
economy, and from these basic requirements the Jaguar was born. It is designed for 
long range and high payload at low altitude. 

Built in close co-operation between the two countries this aircraft seems to fill a 
need common to many Air Forces and has for the moment no serious competitor in 
the world. 


England and France have agreed to develop along the same line a series of three 
helicopters SA330, SA341 and WG13 and an air-to-surface missile: the Martel. 


Transall C160. 


Logistical Air Support will be provided by the French Air Force with the STO high 
capacity Transall built in co-operation with Germany and equipped with Rolls-Royce 
Tyne engines. 
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At the same time a large modernisation programme for the electronic environ- 
ment is being carried on with the introduction of the new radar Palmier, the type of 
radar chosen by NADGE, and the computorised system STRIDA. 


VIL ACTIVITIES 

In 1967 the French Air Force has flown some 537,000 flying hours; and due to the 
persistent efforts of all personnel the accident rate has been significantly reduced from 
2.38 in 1963 to 1.74 in 1965 and finally to 1.44 in 1967. (Ten years ago the rate was 
4.8.) 


In conclusion, it can be said that the structure of the French Air Force and the 
problems of its future will look familiar to the readers of this article. In the foreline 
this future includes the provision of an aircraft for the late 70s which will meet the 
basic need of an air force to provide strike and reconnaissance and establish air 
superiority. 


THE AUTHOR 


Général de Brigade Aérienne André Thoulouze was 
born in 1920 and served as a reconnaissance pilot on 
P38 and PSI. During his career he flew various 
types of World War II fighters including Spitfire, 
Hurricane, P39, P63, P47, Hellcat and almost all the 
types of jets which have been in service with the 
French Air Force, from the Vampire to the latest 
version of the Mirage III. 


After a tour of duty in Indochina he was recently 
DCS Ops at Ist CATAC and Commander of the 3rd 
Brigade based in Germany and equipped with F100s. 

Before coming to London he was personal assist- 
ani to the Chief of Staff of the French Air Force. 


GORDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PRIZE 
ESSAY COMPETITION — 1968 
The winners of the above Essay Competition were: — 


1st Prize — Squadron Leader M. K. McCrindle. 
2nd Prize — Group Captain H. E. White, DFC, AFC 
3rd Prize — Squadron Leader J. C. Ainsworth, AFRAeS 


The Prize Essay of the Ist Prize winner will be published in the Spring, 1969, 
number of this Journal. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


From Flying Officer P. W. J. Hurworth, RAF 
OFFICER RANK TITLES 
Sir, 
Air Chief Marshal Sir R. Ivelaw-Chapman and Wing Commander J. H. Dyer have both 


hit upon a subject close to the hearts of many RAF officers, namely the rationalisation of RAF 
officers’ rank titles. 


The Air Marshal’s suggested alternatives for the air ranks were both sound and sensible as 
also were the Wing Commander’s for the senior officers but with all due respects to our very 
efficient Fire Service, Heaven preserve us juniors from such unmilitary-sounding titles as 
SECTION OFFICER and ASSISTANT SECTION OFFICER. Perhaps it is simply a matter 
of personal preference, but I think Wing Commander Dyer gave a clue in the anecdote about 
his Soviet identity card, that MAJOR is the obvious alternative to the unwieldly title of 
SQUADRON LEADER. Furthermore, with the exception of a few Commonwealth air forces, 
most of the world’s air forces have adopted military rank titles. The ideal solution is for rank 
titles to be of manageable proportions, relevant to the officer’s responsibility and not least in 
importance, have a military flavour. 

Neither SUBALTERN nor ENSIGN are job descriptive, but both are traditionally accept- 
able as a title for the most junior officer and I suggest that either of these would suitably replace 
PILOT OFFICER which is a misnomer. 

To my mind it is CAPTAIN RN which is the anomolous rank title and not the army version 
as Wing Commander Dyer believes. Hazarding a guess I would say that 70% of naval vessels 
are COMMANDED by CAPTAINS of the rank of LIEUTENANT so it would appear that the 
naval ranks of CAPTAIN, COMMANDER and LIEUTENANT are completely without 
meaning. 

To complete the list therefore, I suggest that the Royal Air Force adopt the Army ranks of 
PIEULENANT to COLONEL to replace the existing ranks of FLYING OFFICER to GROUP 

APTAIN. 


From Air Commodore R. H. Verney, CBE (Retd) 
“The RAF in the °70s” 
Sir, 

I find Air Vice-Marshal Yool’s article* very disturbing. I do not believe that the role of the 
RAF can be written-off like that, despite the present Government. The Polaris submarine— 
reduced by them from 5 to 4—is a good interim measure, but the bomber can provide far 
greater mobility and elasticity of attack; the nuclear weapon may well return to it. 

It is all very well for the Government to fix a ceiling limit to defence expenditure if inter- 
national risks are also limited, but are they? What about Czechoslovakia, and the threats to 
Rumania, Jugoslavia, and Western Germany? The view that a major conventional war in 
Europe is unlikely is shown to be wrong, on the contrary, it seems quite probable. NATO's 
weakness, the peculiarities of the French, the pre-occupation of the USA with Vietnam and 
the Presidential Election, our own economic and military weakness all tend to bring about a 
situation horribly like the 1930s; the present is indeed a dangerous time. 

The Government meet it by abandoning aircraft carriers, and their aeroplanes, which proved 
their value in the Persian Gulf (where most of our oil comes from), and on the east coast of 
Africa. By drastic reductions in the Army, many fine regiments with great traditions of service 
disbanded. The Home Defence category of the Territorial Army and the Civil Defence 
abandoned. A fine leader denigrated. Big orders for American aeroplanes we couldn’t pay for 
(we were well out of the F.111K: the Australians have cancelled theirs). Our own, which would 
probably have been cheaper (allowing for taxation), and probably better, scrapped. Two 
historic commands wrongly merged. Airfields built at great expense to be given up (what if we 
should want them again?). In foreign policy—scuttle the alienation of Rhodesian and South 
Africa, both of whom have fought bravely for us— and would do again. They are both 
essential to our defence now that the Suez Canal has gone. 


We need an urgent defence re-appraisal—as “agonising” as possible, which should at least 
prevent the RAF from becoming a “tactical support force” and give us what we need most 


urgently—a new Bomber! 


* Vo. 8. No. 3. Autumn 1968 
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“THE LAST DITCH” 
(Article by John Russell Hickmott in Vol. 8. No. 2. 1968) 


From Flight Lieutenant N. G, Warner 
Sir, 
Mr. J. Russell Hickmott seems to be consistently wrong in his predictions. His latest effort, 


in the Summer, 1968, number, although more of an exhortation than a prediction, falls equally 
wide of the mark. 


His use of the word “Communism” is as emotional and unspecific as Chinese references to 
“Capitalism”. I particularly enjoyed the image he presented of “Communists” sitting behind a 
vast store of armaments valued at a minimum of £50,000 million. 


He must surely be aware that the complexities and divisions within the Communist sphere of 
influence are as many and fundamental as those within our own alliances. To accuse this va; 
grouping of peoples of “being bent upon stirring up hatred of Britain” is an unfair 
generalisation. 


He goes on to misconstrue the British application to join Europe as “isolationism”. It is 
exactly the opposite. It is an attempt to emerge from our post imperial era, and to become 
an influential member of an alliance of states with tremendous economic, political and military 
potential. 


To make an anology with the present British position and the fall of the Roman Empire is 
again inaccurate and misleading. The Roman Empire existed to perpetuate its own greatness, 
and to preserve and expand itself, often at the expense of its constituent parts. The course of 
granting independence to the elements of our own “empire” has been difficult, and has produced 
some peculiar progeny, but “the wind of change” was an historical inevitability not to have been 
resisted. Mr. Hickmott seems to be out of touch with the times. His patriotism smacks of 
chauvinism, and he has failed to recognise the need for Britain to “Cut one’s coat according to 
one’s cloth”. 


From John Russell Hickmott 
Sir, 
Flight Lieutenant Warner's letter arrived in my hands on the day that the Russians and her 


satellite armies moved into Czechoslovakia, a fact which neatly shows what is meant by 
“communism” and that they are far from being a “vague grouping of peoples”. 


I suspect that Flight Lieutenant Warner is politically immature because he seems to view the 
world scene through rose tinted spectacles. His confidence in European alliance and his 
powerful assertions on the likely results can only be based upon theory instead of the more 
practical basis of past and present events. 


But it is when he moves into the financial field that he discloses a somewhat naive conception 
of life. Apparently the only method for Britain to “cut one’s coat, etc.” is to reduce armaments 
and to retire from overseas commitments. Has he really looked into the matter? Does he know 
where most of the £11,000 million spent by the Government each year really goes? 


To explain this in detail would occupy several volumes of your journal but a little investiga- 
tion will show Flight Lieutenant Warner that the vast wastage is not merely on armaments. 


The main purpose of my article was to suggest that Britain today stands in equal danger to 
that of the 1930s and I have no reason to withdraw or modify that opinion. In fact it has been 
strengthened by recent events. 
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It’s Rolls-Royce’s 
breadth of experience 
that impresses me 


In depth as well as breadth of experience, Rolls-Royce is technology turbofans for a new generation of large 1 
second to none. and European aircraft—the airbuses of the 70’s—an. 
It has produced aero engines for over 50 years; jet C0-operation with SNECMA—the engines for Conco 
engines for 25. This is a record no other manufacturer can _ the first supersonic transport. 
match. Rolls-Royce turbine engines are in service with o: 
Its range of aerospace products begins with piston Ofder for over 180 airlines and 60 armed forces, powe 
engines for light aircraft, from 95 h.p. It ends with ramjets 90 types of aircraft. 
and rocket motors. In between come turboprop, turboshaft, They have already logged some 100 million flying h 
turbojet and turbofan engines of all types with thrusts with outstanding reliability—a figure which increase: 
from 2,500 to over 60,000 Ib. 750,000 hours a month! 
Rolls-Royce was first into commercial service with the Resources. A highly skilled labour force of 73, 
turboprop, the turbofan and aircooled turbine blades. Itis backed by-extensive(resources: To single out a few, the 
now producing the world’s first thrcee-shaft advanced a complex of 27 computers, altitude test plants, a 


earch facility, material and vibration laboratories, and 
tange of test beds capable of testing engines of up to 
1,000 Ib. thrust. Numerical control and electro-chemical 
achines are widely in use. Research and development, 
oduction and office area covers more than 15 million 
juare feet. 

Service. Here again, Rolls-Royce’s record is an 
pressive one. 

A network of 450 field service representatives stationed 
roughout the world, as well as 82 repair bases, ensures 
at operators of Rolls-Royce engines never lack facilities 
id expert assistance. 

Behind this stands Rolls-Royce’s service organisation. 


This provides every assistance, whenever and wherever it 
may be needed. It advises and helps on operation, training, 
maintenance, spares, repair and troubleshooting. 

It is also concerned with the progressive improvement of 
engines to upgrade reliability and lengthen intervals 
between shop visits—a process which continues through- 
out the life of every Rolls-Royce engine. 

In service support, technology and resources 
as well as experience, Rolls-Royce is a great and 
growing power in world aviation, 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, «_DERBY(+ ENGLAND 
Aero-Engine Division: Bristol Engine Division - Small Engine Division 


CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


PROJECTED OPERATIONAL FORCE DEPLOYMENT 
EARLY 1970's 


2 Air Transportable Brigades 1 jLactical Air Sroup equipped 
e a . . with CF-5 ground support 
Mobile 1 Mechanized Infantry Brigade aircraft, Bulfalo tactical 
Command 1 Airborne Regiment transports and both utility 
and medium helicopters, 


Notes: 1. Two battalion groups from one of the air transportable 
brigades are committed to Allied Command Europe 
(ACE) Mobile Force. 
2. A second mechanized infantry brigade is shown under 
NATO Forces (Europe) below. 


1 aircraft carrier 1 squadron CS2F Tracker 
me 24 destroyer-escorts aircraft 
Maritime a subeierines 1 squadron CHSS2 Sea King 
Command 3 tional rt shi helicopters 
oe ies Supe ents 3 squadrons Argus aircraft 
1 fleet repair ship 
Air 3 fighter interceptor squadrons 27 radar and aircraft control 
Defence (CF 101B) and warning sauadrons: ‘ 
SAGE com id ntre 
Command 2 BOMARC squadrons Prete arte aor 
(NORAD) 
Note: The above is the present deployment and may be revised by 
the early 1970's. 
This is 
sees e 
NATO ! ee a 4 strike squadrons CF 104 deployment 
now an 
Forces 1 surface-to-surface may be 
(Europe) Honest John Battery 2 recce squadrons CF 104 revised by 
the early 
1970's. 
Air Long Range 2 C130 Hercules squadrons 
Transport 1 Yukon squadron 
Command Medium Range 1 squadron (Cosmopolitans, Falcons and others) 
Present JNFICYP Cy 
United Nations U Cc mg acy Pius 
and other UNTSO = — Middle East Approx 1,100 
Peacekeeping 4 ‘ , 
Assignments drawn UNMOGIP — India-Pakistan officers and men 


principally from Icc 


Mobile Command — Indo China 
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CANADIAN ARMED 
FORCES 
UNIFICATION 


By 


Lr. GENERAL F. R. SHARP, DFC, CD 
Vice Chief of the Defence Staff 


(Part 1 of this article was published in 
Vol. 8. No. 3. Autumn 1968, number.) 


PART II 
LESSONS LEARNED 


I SHOULD like now to proceed with a discussion of the management lessons 
arising from unification of the Canadian Armed Forces. 


The first lesson is that any large or fundamental change to an organization, or to 
its roles or procedures, to be successful must have the enthusiastic and driving 
support of the head of the organization. Moreover, the change cannot be a half-way 
measure; it must be carried to its logical conclusion. From as far back as 1951, 
there were attempts by some Armed Forces officers, at middle rank level, to obtain 
approval for a unified Service. Their arguments were as valid then as they are now. 
However, they were not able to obtain senior officer support and they got nowhere. 
At various times senior officers supported proposals to partially unify the Services, 
but stopped short of going any further. It was only when we obtained the support 
and involvement of the senior staff that the reorganization became effective. This 
is an important lesson if one is considering major and fundamental change. 

Because we live in a rapidly changing world, organizations must alter frequently 
to keep up. If they don’t, they will wither and die. Also, if procrastination occurs 
and change is delayed, when it does come it will be much more disruptive. To a 
considerable extent the disruption and recriminations associated with the unification 
of the Canadian Armed Forces occurred because the required changes had been put 
off for too long. When reorganization came it had to be so great that it was difficult 
for the adjustment to be made smoothly. 

Systems Approach 

We found, as we progressed, that merely modifying the old organization was not 
good enough. Something completely new was needed. We also found that it wasn’t 
good enough to up-date parts of the defence establishment without examining the 
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total organization and changing all areas that required it. To examine and change 
only part would prevent us from reaping the full benefits of the changes we were 
making. The lesson, in this case, was to look at our organization and methods as 
a single system and to devise a completely new system. 


Designing the New Organization 

How should one design a new defence organization and obtain approval for it? 
There are two important aspects to the problem. One must consider all factors, 
external as well as internal, that have an influence on the organization and then gain 
acceptance for the course of action selected. 


Internal influences are relatively easy to handle. The roles of the organizations 
are carefully considered, the present and probable future means of accomplishing 
them are identified, and then the optimum organization is selected. However, 
external influences must also be considered. As an example, there is little doubt 
that a revolutionary innovation of ideas is taking place in North America on manage- 
ment in the public sector. The two Hoover Commissions in the United States, the 
Glassco Commission Report on the Canadian Federal Government and the report 
of the Royal Commission on Government Administration in the Province of 
Saskatchewan provide strong evidence of this. 


The Department of National Defence has had to cope not only with the challenge 
of the internal unification of the forces, but also with the Government's plan to 
drastically change management practices in all Federal departments. The Glassco 
Commission Report, for example, recommended program budgeiing and responsi- 
bility accounting for Government departments. We didn’t know whether this recom- 
mendation would be implemented in our Department, and if so, when. We had to 
assume it would be, so we devised an organization which would enable us to adopt 
the recommendation. If we had not done this, we would now be in the middle of 
another reorganization. Instead, program budgeting and responsibility accounting 
will be installed in our new defence structure without significant disruption. 


Personal Involvement 

Gaining the confidence and support of members of the Services during unification 
wasn’t easy. No one really likes to alter familiar things. Let me quote from Eric 
Hoffer’s book “The Ordeal of Change”: “No one really likes the new. We are afraid 
of it. Even in slight things the experience of the new is rarely without some fore- 
boding. In the case of drastic change the uneasiness is deeper and more lasting. We 
have to adjust ourselves and every radical adjustment is a crisis in self-esteem. It 
needs inordinate self-confidence to face drastic change without inner trembling. A 
population subject to drastic change is a population of misfits — unbalanced, 
explosive and hungry for action. Action is the most obvious way by which to gain 
confidence and prove our worth. Thus drastic change is one of the agencies which 
releases man’s energies, but certain conditions have to be present if the shock of 
change is to turn people into effective men of action; there must be an abundance of 
opportunities and there must be a tradition of self-reliance. Given these conditions, 
a population subject to drastic change will plunge into an orgy of action.” 
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This quotation describes the situation in the Services as we started our drastic 
alterations. The remedy was not merely to tell our people what was going on and 
why, but more important, it was a question of involving all members of the Services 
in the job to provide them with a sense of contributing to its success. But how do 
you get 120,000 people involved in a major reorganization, particularly when many 
actions are sequential? One major part of the reorganization had to be completed 
before another part could start. For example, we had to reorganize the headquarters 
before we could start reorganizing the rest of the structure. During this period, 
because only people in the top headquarters were involved, we had problems with 
morale, fear and misunderstanding. Once we completed this first phase, however, and 
were able to get the commands and units involved in subsequent phases, our people, 
particularly the younger ones, became enthusiastic about the revisions taking place. 
The lesson to be learned is this: keep people informed and get as many of them as 
possible involved in the job quickly. 

Decision Making 

The decision-making aspect of unification is worth discussing. There are two 
parts to this—the decision to proceed and the decisions connected with how to 
proceed. In the beginning we very carefully considered the pros and cons of re- 
organizing, but we did not concern ourselves with the details of how to proceed. 
We ignored the latter aspect for two reasons. If we had waited to plan out in detail 
the whole complex reorganization, we would still be trying to reach a decision 
whether or not to do it in the first place. Secondly, if we had tried to plan every move 
in advance, each difficulty would have been presented as a reason for not going ahead. 
The lesson here is that if a change is fundamental and a break from long-standing 
tradition and experience, you must take a bold and perhaps unorthodox approach 
or it will never be made. 

The follow-up from this lesson is even more important. Once the decision to pro- 
ceed is made, your attitude and approach to problems has to change. Before the 
decision, you try to determine if what you want to do is feasible and if the penalties 
outweigh the advantages. But once the decision to go ahead has been made, problems 
must become objects for resolution and not obstructions to implementing the decision. 
I cannot over-emphasize the importance of this point. If we, as military executives, 
can’t look at problems with this positive attitude, then our usefulness is extremely 
limited. If we can’t guide our subordinates into the same outlook, then they will be 
a hindrance to progress. Radical change cannot be imposed arbitrarily—even in a 
military organization. 

Committees 

Let us now examine the question of committees and decision-making authority. 
Prior to unification of the Services, we were plagued by about 300 committees. These 
committees created the worst possible obstruction to responsible, decisive and timely 
action because they were decision-oriented rather than information-oriented. We 
disbanded most committees as fast as we could write the orders. A few still exist. 
However, they are used to enable interested parties to give their opinions of a subject 
and assist the responsible officer in making decisions. In my view, it is fundamental 
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that one individual, not a committee, should be made responsible and accountable for 
a decision. Included in that responsibility is the requirement to coordinate activities 
with others affected by the decision. 


Automation 

I mentioned earlier that many, if not all, of our management methods are being 
changed in conjunction with unification and that many of the processes are being 
computerized. Lessons from this aspect of our reorganization might be of interest. 
In the first place, we are not encountering much resistance to this sort of change. I 
think this is mainly because having gone through a drastic change in basic structure, 
the spirit of innovation now exists and our people find it exciting. Had we tried to 
make these managerial alterations before the structural ones, we might have en- 
countered substantial resistance. In fact, based on our experience, when an 
Organization enters a climate of change a host of good ideas come forth. This, in 
itself, is a strong argument in favour of change. 


The major lesson here, however, concerns the absolute necessity of a systems 
approach. It does not pay to modernize only part of a system. Let me use the 
logistics function as an example. It must ensure that the right piece of equipment 
is available when required and at the lowest cost. We hold about 900,000 different 
inventory items. Each year we have to decide how many of these to re-order, and 
this depends on up-to-date information on inventory holdings, current usage rates 
and a prediction of next year’s usage. We distribute from large warehouses to smaller 
depots at the user level. Several years ago we automated part of the system, that is 
down to the wholesale level, but did not automate down to the retail level. As a 
result, the manual part of the system, because it was slow and inaccurate, prevented 
us from making anything like the optimum use of that part of the system which was 
automated. We are now correcting this problem. 


Here is another example. We decided a few years ago to automate the payroll 
function, and we are now in the process of implementing this decision. We found, 
however, that we could not obtain maximum benefit and economy unless we also 
automated the personnel records and administration functions. This was because 
both pay and personnel records use much of the same raw data. To use computers 
for one function and not for another function which uses the same raw data results 
in unwarranted duplication. 


I have already made the obvious point—the whole system must be improved—not 
just part of it. While it is easy to automate where automation has obvious application, 
it is not easy where the application is not yet clear. Secondly. when making the cost 
effectiveness analysis, compare the cost of the new proposed system with the optimum 
manual methods. (Not necessarily the present manual methods.) I say this because 
we have found areas where what we required was not automation, but a good 
methods improvement program to our manual system. Thirdly, you will probably 
get into trouble if you try to merely automate the manual methods and procedures. 
Manual methods and procedures are set up in their particular form because they are 
manual. When automated, many of these manual steps can be eliminated or 
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changed. You have to stand back and take a completely new, end-product approach 
to what it is you want to achieve. 

My final comment on automation is that it does not necessarily save people. In 
many fields it allows you to do things you could not otherwise do because science is 
providing us with sophisticated equipment which we cannot use unless we automate. 
Modern high-speed interceptor aircraft and space vehicles are obvious examples, but 
other items such as battle-field communications and fire control and intelligence 
information systems are being introduced in this field. 

Measuring Effectiveness 

When designing our new organization, we encountered the special problems of 
devising criteria to measure effectiveness and methods to evaluate costs. Most 
organizations can use the profit and loss criteria to determine how they are doing; the 
military cannot. Obviously, however, we do need some standards against which to 
measure effectiveness, and this becomes an increasingly complicated problem as our 
operations become more diverse and complex. Yet, if we are to manage in a 
responsible way we need this kind of measurement. For this reason, we shaped our 
new organization so that a major component is responsible for each of our major 
roles or missions. To put this another way, each role or mission is now the 
responsibility of only one component. 

We are now devising meaningful criteria for measuring effectiveness for each role 
and developing a method of measuring operating costs by roles. This may sound 
like an easy thing to do, but in a large and many-functioned organization, it is not. 
Possibly this problem applies to any large organization—not only to the military. 
In any event, the key to success here is to define in measurable terms the end-product 
roles or mission of the organization and its support functions; then set up com- 
ponents to fit each of them. Next, define the responsibilities of each component and 
carefully work out the interfaces between them and how these interfaces will be 
accomplished. Then, develop meaningful criteria in end-product terms and manage 
by objectives. It has been said that an individual who manages by objectives is a 
manager, the individual who does not is a bureaucrat. 


To use air defence as an example of the foregoing, make one component of the 
forces responsible for this function and then define what that component must be 
capable of doing in measurable end-product terms. To describe the responsibility 
by saying it’s to provide for the air defence of Canada is not good enough. One 
must state specifically that it must be able to intercept a given number of bombers 
in a given time before they reach a defined line. 

Common Understanding 

Another problem we encountered was in the field of semantics. A word would 
mean one thing to people in one part of the organization and something different to 
people in another part. People were using different words to describe the same thing. 
It was not that one Service used laymen’s words and another Service used words such 
as galleys, heads and wardrooms. Also it was not that the same word had an 
obviously different meaning in different Services, such as “establishment”. 
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The real problem arose when two people thought a phrase or word meant the 
same to both of them and it didn’t; for example, “‘ command”, “ control” and 
“functional”. When we tried to agree on the nature of the reorganization, we nearly 
came to an impasse because we thought we were talking about the same things when 
in fact we weren’t. The lesson here is that when you are engaged in important 
negotiations, define the key words. This is becoming much more important than in 
the past because the rate of change is accelerating everywhere — including pro- 
fessional jargon. In fact, even within the Services two different jargons are creeping 
in—that of the young and that of the older officers. 


Equal Levels of Knowledge 

This brings me to the next lesson—make sure the older, more senior, officers 
become aware of the increasing number of new methods and ideas being used and 
produced by the junior officers. What must be determined is how to tap this new 
knowledge so that the top level of management understands it, and provides the 
authority to apply it. One answer, of course, is to delegate more authority down. 
This helps, but ultimate responsibility and authority on significant matters cannot 
be delegated, so provision must be made to keep the senior officers up to date. This 
can be done organizationally by creating a department to analyze problems and to 
support new techniques and have it report to the top. It can also be done by 
operating seminars and discussion groups. 


Avoid Regression 

My final observation concerns the problems created by the natural human tendency 
towards regression. Once a reorganization is implemented, there is a tendency to 
gradually revert to the old. We must be aware that this is likely to happen and must 
guard against it. Closely associated with this action is the tendency for an 
organization to solidify, making it difficult to maintain its momentum. Once the 
changes start to take place, one must keep up the momentum. 
Summary 

In summary, the management lessons emerging from Canadian Armed Forces 
unification are: 

1. The requirement for early and wholehearted support of the senior officers 
and officials. 


Use a systems approach. Do not examine parts of the organization in 
isolation. 


i) 


3. Keep people informed and involved in implementing the changes. 


Take a bold and unorthodox approach when it is necessary to achieve a 
fundamental change or break with long-standing tradition. 


5. Look upon problems as objects to be resolved, not as objects of obstruction. 


6. Reduce committees and make them “information” rather than “decision” 
oriented. 


7. To measure effectiveness in a meaningful way, criteria must be defined in 
“end-product” terms. 
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8. Define key words before beginning the reorganization. 
9. Keep senior officers informed of new ideas. 
10. Avoid regression. 

The unification of the Canadian Armed Forces was a monumental task. I doubt 
whether a fundamental reorganization of this magnitude has ever been undertaken 
by any other military or civilian organization anywhere. Creating new and modern 
military concepts, doctrines, and procedures has been for many of us a once-in-a- 
lifetime opportunity. Whether the Canadian plan serves as an example for any other 
nation for the integration or unification of its forces must depend on the size of its 
forces and their roles, on the economic and political necessity, and on the many 
factors which affect a nation’s capability to accept such radical change. 


We are living in an era of significant and rapid changes. Major advances in science 
are changing our traditional way of doing things. The rapid development of military 
technology, together with the spiraling cost of defence, is diminishing the value of 
traditionally organized Services as independent entities. Independent Services may 
become a luxury that only the most wealthy nations will be able to afford. 


Canadian Armed Forces Honour Guard — new dark green uniforms symbolize 
vast changes since 1964. 
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he’s 
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now 


but only yesterday he was in danger of 
drowning after his dinghy had capsized in 
rough water. Within minutes of the S.0.S 
call the crew of an R.A.F. Rescue Whirlwind 
helicopter was winching him to safety and 
adding yet another life to the hundreds 
which are saved in Great Britain each year 
by this Service. 
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THE WAR IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


SOME LESSONS IN THE USE OF AIR POWER 
By WING CoMMADER P. BRIGHTON, BSc, CEng, AFRAeS, RAF 


ee current war in South Vietnam has covered the full spectrum of Communist 
revolutionary warfare, from the smallest acts of terrorism by guerrillas right 

- through to engagements between large units of regular armies. Further, in the two 
years since the Americans adopted a full combat role in this war, the scale of effort 
and the variety of weapon systems has increased enormously. As a result, Vietnam 
has been a cornucopia for those seeking practical justifications for various concepts, 
either on how to counter revolutionary war or with what to counter it. In no area of 
operations has this opportunity been more widely seized than in the use of air power. 


Practical experience is undoubtedly one of the most valuable parameters in 
deciding future plans, and we should certainly seek to learn valid lessons from 
Vietnam. But many who look at this war seek only for facts which support their 
own pre-conceptions or pet theories, and discard the rest. Thus, there is a real 
danger that we may miss the true lessons, or, even worse, be persuaded to accept 
false ones. 

During a tour as an Assistant Defence Attaché in Saigon, I had a chance to hear 
and see at first hand some of the problems of the Vietnam war and attempts at their 
solution. I hope I was sufficiently junior to avoid having a closed mind, immutable 
pre-conceptions, or a vested interest in any particular concept. 

In a relatively short discourse, it is impossible even to mention all facets of air 
operations in the Vietnam war, and, in particular, it is not proposed to consider 
operations over the North. The aim of this article is to point out a few of the lessons 
concerning the use of air power which have been highlighted in South Vietnam. 


COUNTER-OFFENSIVE PHASE 

By the time the Americans adopted a full combat role, the South Vietnamese 
were fighting a defensive war and their morale was low. On the other hand, the Viet 
Cong (VC) were capable of full-scale mobile operations, had relative freedom of 
movement throughout most of the country, particularly at night, and occupied very 
large areas, designated War Zones, in which they had complete security. Offensive 
action had become virtually the monopoly of the Viet Cong, who were able to 
assemble regiments, or even divisions should they be required. It seemed likely that 
the decisive 1954 victories of the Viet Minh in Tonkin would be repeated by the 
Viet Cong in South Vietnam in 1965. Thus, in early 1965, the Americans were 
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presented with the problem of preventing a Viet Cong victory in the immediate 
future, and then holding the position until sufficient ground forces could be built up 
to take the offensive. 


The Americans met this problem by a rapid and large build-up of air power, allied 
to a comprehensive communications system. The characteristics of air power pro- 
vided exactly what was required. It was mobile and could be deployed rapidly. 
It could react quickly, thereby inhibiting the Viet Cong’s initiative and offensive 
action. No longer could the VC assemble superior forces for an attack secure in the 
knowledge that they could achieve their aim long before their objective could be 
reinforced; a counter-attack from the air could be launched against them far quicker 
than ground reinforcements could normally arrive. Even more, no longer could they 
prevent such counter-attacks by their favourite and very successful tactic of ambush- 
ing the reinforcements. Also, air power was flexible. It could provide the 
appropriate effort from a wide range of ordnance against a variety of targets in very 
different types of terrain. In addition, aircraft inhibited Viet Cong movement, 
particularly by day. The VC quickly learned that if they were sighted from the air, 
the normal result was at least an air strike against them. Finally, large concentrations 
of men provide excellent targets for air attack. So, not only did it become more 
dangerous for the VC to assemble sizeable forces for any attack, but, most important, 
they were effectively prevented from concentrating the large forces required for 
decisive battles such as had occurred at Dien Bien Phu. 

Thus, air power played a decisive part in preventing a Viet Cong victory in 1965 
and in holding the position whilst ground forces were being built up. It is doubtful 
whether any other form of military activity could have achieved this objective. But 
the rapid and large build up of air power, the operations it was required to perform, 
and the environment in which it was required to perform them gave rise to many 
problems to which solutions had to be found. 


SOME PROBLEMS — AND SOLUTIONS 


The first difficulty encountered in the build-up was the lack of suitable bases, and 
the few airfields available soon became overcrowded. However, by a markedly 
operational, i.e. liberal, attitude to rules and regulations, and concentration on good 
look-out as the main safety factor, movement on the ground and in the air suffered 
remarkably little. The more difficult problem caused by overcrowded airfields was 
that they presented lucrative targets for guerrilla action. The Viet Cong quickly took 
advantage of this and launched most successful attacks on a number of airfields, 
particularly using mortars and recoilless rifles. Aircraft dispersal could provide only 
a limited countermeasure to such attacks, simply because the airfields was so badly 
overcrowded. So. considerable use was made of revetments, and these were most 
successful. They limited direct damage from one mortar shell to the area of one 
revetment only. Even more, they prevented the recurrence of previously costly 
experiences of a chain reaction of explosions, or of fire spreading along a line of air- 
craft. However, in this context of overcrowded bases presenting lucrative targets, it is 
important to remember that American experience in Vietnam has re-aftirmed that, in 
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general, the best defence against guerrilla attacks is obtained by concentrating one’s 
resources in a few strongly defended areas rather than many relatively poorly 
defended locations. 


Aircraft carriers do not suffer the same dangers from guerrilla action and were a 
major asset in the American inventory during this build-up phase. They were de- 
ployed to the South China Sea and initially provided a sizeable proportion of the 
strike capability in South Vietnam. Subsequently, when the land-based: air 
capability had been built up sufficiently, it was possible to re-deploy these carriers 
to reinforce those already supporting strikes against North Vietnam from the Gulf 
of Tonkin. However, it should be remembered that the effectiveness of the carrier- 
based aircraft was dependent on the land-based Tactical Air Control System, which 
provided tasking and control of operations over South Vietnam carried out by the 
United States Navy and Air Force and the Vietnamese Air Force. 


A large amount of the air support provided through the Tactical Air Control 
System was for ground forces in close engagement with the Viet Cong in country 
where location of targets was extremely difficult. Thus, there was a classic require- 
ment for forward air control. But further, the Viet Cong were spread throughout 
the country and amongst the people, and so, if injury to civilians and damage to 
their property were to be kept to a minimum, air power had to be applied with 
extreme discrimination. In a counter-revolutionary war, where a primary aim is to 
win the hearts and minds of the people, this discrimination is an essential, and it 
was implemented in South Vietnam by a Rule of Engagement that, with certain 
specialist exceptions, all tactical air strikes had to be controlled by a Forward Air 
Controller (FAC). 

Because the Viet Cong were spread throughout the country, air support could be 
required at short notice anywhere within some 65,000 square miles. However, most 
of the roads were rudimentary and insecure. Thus, to be sure that an FAC could be 
where he was wanted, when he was wanted, he also had to be airborne, and the vast 
majority of tactical air strikes in South Vietnam were controlled by an airborne FAC. 
He located the target, marked it, directed the strike, and assessed the results. It was 
found that not only did an airborne FAC have the required mobility, but also that he 
could usually mark the target and direct the strike better than was possible from 
the ground. 

Airborne FACs also helped to overcome the operational problem raised by the 
relative ineffectiveness, within the environment of South Vietnam, of current air- 
borne radar and infra-red reconnaissance systems. These systems were designed 
to detect large, or hot, or metallic, or fast-moving targets; whereas, in this type of 
war, the primary target is men, and the most valuable reconnaissance information 
may be the sighting of newly tilled ground or of smoke coming from a previously 
unoccupied building. However, this kind of information can be provided by visual 
observation, and so a visual reconnaissance (VR) programme was initiated. The 
country was divided into over 200 areas and an FAC assigned to each. In addition 
to controlling strikes in his area, the FAC patrolled it regularly and thus became 
sufficiently familiar with it to detect the kind of small change which indicated VC 
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activity. This was a most successful programme, for not only did it provide valuable 
intelligence and many targets for immediate air strikes, but also it further inhibited 
VC movement and concentration. 

The VR programme and the other facets of tactical air power in Vietnam had an 
immediate and considerable effect in reducing VC activity by day. As a result, the 
VC began to operate more under the protection of darkness and bad weather, when 
tactical air operations were inherently more difficult and less effective. 

Close air support operations by night were usually facilitated by flare-dropping 
aircraft, which illuminated the required area for a conventional attack by tactical 
aircraft controlled by an airborne FAC. There were some variations on this basic 
theme. For instance, night illumination was sometimes provided by C-123 aircraft 
fitted with banks of lights, and a self-contained night ground-attack capability was 
provided by the AC-47 aircraft, which was fitted with three sideways-firing 7.62 mm 
Gatling guns, and carried its own flares and a qualified FAC. But none of these 
variations fore-shadowed a major advance in night ground-attack capability. 

Similarly, because of the previously mentioned ineffectiveness of airborne recon- 
naissance sensors, night reconnaissance was also normally facilitated by ground 
illumination. But this technique had serious tactical disadvantages: in particular, 
it alerted the enemy. Much more promising at the time I left Vietnam were the 
results being obtained with image intensification devices. It is likely that these will 
be developed to provide an excellent capability for night reconnaissance. It is feasible 
that low-light television could be developed to provide a major advance in night 
ground-attack capability. 

But probably the most difficult problem for tactical air operations was posed by 
bad weather from the two annual monsoons which affect South Vietnam (not one, 
as often reported). A countrywide night /all weather strike capability was facilitated 
by a ground-based radar system, which was essentially a bomb scoring device used 
in reverse. The system computed the weapon release point for the appropriate type 
of ordnance, target location, aircraft height and speed, etc. The aircraft was then 
directed to this point under ground radar control, and the ordnance released on a 
signal from the ground. However, this system also had tactical limitations. In 
addition to the time required for installation and calibration, its use was restricted 
to ordnance having accurately predictable ballistics, e.g. bombs, and the accuracy 
of the attack was limited by the accuracy with which such parameters as target 
location and height, and wind velocity could be defined. 

In summary, although there were some promising developments on trial in 
Vietnam, the night /all-weather close support capability of tactical aircraft left much 
to be desired. Undoubtedly the Viet Cong were aware of this deficiency and took 
advantage of it. It is a deficiency which must be overcome before air power can be 
exploited fully in counter-insurgency operations. 


HELICOPTERS 
No discourse on the use of air power in South Vietnam would be complete without 
mentioning helicopters. Their use in this war was unprecedented both in numbers 
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and roles, and warrants considerable study. Unfortunately, lack of space precludes 
such study in this article and thus dictates a major omission. It must suffice that, in 
my opinion, the enhanced capability, particularly of mobility, provided to ground 
forces by the widespread use of helicopters may prove to be one of the most decisive 
factors to the success of anti-guerrilla warfare in the kind of environment encountered 
in South Vietnam. 


But I do wish to expand a little on one controversy which arose from this wide- 
spread use of helicopters: the controversy over armed helicopters versus fixed-wing 
ground attack aircraft. Many have argued for one of two extremes: either that the 
armed helicopter can do nothing that cannot be done by a fixed wing aircraft, or 
conversely, that the armed helicopter has superseded the need for close support air- 
craft. I disagree with both of these extremes. Fixed wing aircraft (or artillery, if 
within range) are essential for delivering heavy ordnance against, for instance, well- 
prepared defensive positions. Conversely, fixed wing aircraft and artillery fire must 
be taken off a landing zone during the final stage of a heli-borne assault, and it is at 
this time that the heli-borne force is most vulnerable to defences around the landing 
zone. Thus, armed helicopters are required to provide intimate fire support during 
the landing stage and until the troops are deployed on the ground. I consider, there- 
fore, that both fixed wing aircraft and armed helicopters are needed, and that those 
who argue exclusively for either must prove that the savings thereby effected will 
more than outweigh the losses which are likely to result from the reduced capability 
which is inherent to their argument. 


* * * * * 


CONCLUSION 


Many of the problems encountered in South Vietnam are likely to arise in any 
future use of air power in counter-insurgency operations, and it is probable that 
many of the solutions evolved in Vietnam will again provide the best answers. It 
should be remembered, however, that the best solution to a problem in one situation 
may be completely inappropriate in a different environment. For instance, whilst 
concentration of resources in strongly defended locations may be a good protection 
against guerrilla attacks, it would be unlikely to provide the best protection against 
an enemy who also possessed a fighter ground-attack capability. However, with 
that one proviso, practical experience in Vietnam has provided many useful lessons 
in the problems likely to be encountered in counter-insurgency air operations. One 
can only hope that the same lessons will not have to be re-learned yet again at some 
future date. 


EDITOR'S NOTE 


This article consists of extracts from a paper written by Wing Commander Brighton in 
1967, soon after his return from a tour of duty as an Assistant Defence Attaché in 
Saigon. Unfortunately, lack of space precludes publication of the full paper. The 
Author declined the invitation to up-date the paper on the grounds that such revision 
would necessarily be based on second-hand information, and that “if the lessons 
deduced were worthwhile they should still be valid". 
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Rough short airstrip capability—grass ° 
or mud or sand or snow. Climbing fast ; ores right for 
descending quickly ; handling easily. SO many people 


Built for simple maintenance in the 


field. Fail-safe structure. Multi-role Output trebled 


adaptability : passengers, stores, combat 


troops, stretchers, training. This to meet I ar: g ec i vi il 
jou tormenta and military orders. 
This is 


aeronautical pioneer for sixty years 
ST.ALBANS HERTS ENGLAND 


Flight Lieutenant Couran-Smith receiving “The Inter-Unit Cup” 
on behalf of ‘A Team”, Kinloss, from Air Commodore D. G. 
Evans, CBE (Vice-Chairman Racing, RAF Ski-ing Association). 


Chief Technician Carrol Nichalson, Kinloss, 
winning “The Ladics Cup Race". 
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SKI-ING IN THE 
CAIRNGORMS 


By FLiGHT LIEUTENANT P. WOODWARD 


GKEING, has for many years been regarded by many as a sport confined only to 

those “individuals” who can afford the time and the money to indulge. 
Commanders have often been loath to regard the sport in any other light than as 
a “jolly” for those picked for the Royal Air Force team, or a winter holiday for 
those attempting to gain a place in that team. For quite a while, ski-ing had not been 
thought of as a team affair, and as a result, Service backing had tended to be minimal. 
This impression had not been helped by the winter playground environment that 
most venues enjoy and the glorious tales of fun brought back by the lucky skiers. 
We, that is to say the Ski and Winter Sports Association, feel that this impression 
is changing now, to one where ski and winter sporting in general is thought of as a 
team sport much in the same way as any other competitive function. 


To help this thought process along, the UK Inter-Unit Ski Championships were 
introduced in 1966 as the brainchild of Squadron Leader R. de V. Boult. Then the 
response was from 30 stations and just under 100 people. By 1967 the numbers had 
risen to almost 40 stations and nearly 150 people. For the 1968 championships the 
entries came from 50 stations with nearly 250 eager starters, some of whose eagerness 
waned when confronted with the White Lady run on Cairngorm. It was very gratify- 
ing to see that this turn out was not only confined to Fighter Command’s young 
blades, but that the entries were from all types of stations and all walks of the Service. 
We were very pleased to see the Women’s Royal Air Force represented, not just 
because they were ‘‘lovely ladies”, but because this showed that the sport, previously 
regarded as a closed shop was able at last to attract those who were interested as well 
as the dedicated band. 

An extra large entry for any sport must pose a few problems, and for this event 
luckily, problems were the exception rather than the rule. Difficulties came in 
handling the large numbers on the slope through the Start and Finish gates, but more 
especially, in how to process the post-race information quickly enough to maintain 
the interest of the competitors. The meeting was blessed with a small number of 
people endowed with a night-club tenacity for endurance and the supreme ability to 
purloin hitherto unobtainable Service equipment; they succeeded in reducing the task 
to childlike proportions. Weather has, and always will play a major part in any event 
staged in the Scottish Highlands. The weather may vary from absolutely appalling 
to very good, within the space of a few hours, but despite this the enthusiasm dis- 
played by the local clubs, classes and instructors served as an object lesson to us all. 

The Championships, run on the first two days of the meeting, took the form as in 
previous years, of two ‘‘close gated” slaloms of some 25 to 30 gates, with, a special 
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slalom for the adventurous on the third day, weather and time permitting. The White 
Lady run was in a sense mandatory being the only run left with any usable snow. 
The task now was to slow the race down so much so, that the weakest skier would 
stand a chance of finishing the course and gaining points for his team, yet at the same 
time, a fast skier would be able to utilise his experience and technique and return a 
respectable time for the run. This theory appeared to work quite well after the run 
had been set by last year’s Royal Air Force team trainer, Helmut Ehranstrasse, who, 
luckily specialises in these things. The times for each skier on the first two days 
were computed to give individual, station team, and command team results. This 
would have worked very well had not two command teams been disqualified on an 
arguable technical point. 

Winter sporting in the Cairngorms can be the greatest of fun, but by the same token 
it can be a rather harrowing experience. It would be foolish indeed to expect to see 
the same faces year after year when after all is said and done the event was designed 
to kindle interest and enthusiasm and prepare Royal Air Force skiers for Alpine 
slopes. It is rewarding to record that many skiers have attended all three meetings, 
and even though the foreign travel allowance does very little to encourage them to 
“go Alpine”, they return convinced that this year will be better than the last, and 
by and large, this has been true. Each year Cairngorm Sports Development Limited 
as they are now called, add something to the attraction of the place and it is usually 
with the skier in mind. Of course, one cannot compare the facilities of a good 
European resort with the embryo struggles of Aviemore and there are many that 
subscribe to the idea that it is more expensive to go north than to go south. Suffice 
it to say, that many a would-be Royal Air Force skier has made the effort to come to 
Scotland, who would have baulked at the thought of going to Switzerland or Austria. 
One wonders, just how many potentially good skiers, have, in the past, had their 
enthusiasm dampened by diftident commanders, lack of funds or lack of time. We 
hope now that ski-ing in Scotland will feature in many station and personal diaries 
by providing facilities that were once unobtainable by the majority. 

The championships for the coming season are planned for 12th to the 14th of 
March, 1969, in the same place and in the same form, and with a little luck they will 
be better than last year. 


DELIVERY OF ARTICLES TO EDITOR 
The final dates upon which articles must reach the Editor for inclusion in the 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter numbers are: — 


SPRING (MARCH) _... Bi ha ae fre 22nd DECEMBER 
SUMMER (JUNE) _... one aS a Has 25th MARCH 
AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER) ... Bee abs oe 24th JUNE 
WINTER (DECEMBER) fee - 23rd SEPTEMBER 


It is sincerely hoped that contributors will not wait ‘until the very last day before 
dispatching their articles to the Editor, as this can seriously disorganize the works 
schedule for getting the “Quarterly” to press and could delay its date of issue. 

The early delivery of copy would be greatly appreciated. 
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ISRAEL PART II—THE WAY FORWARD 
General Settlement 


AND THE ne unanimous acceptance of the 


British Security Council Reso- 


ARABS lution of 22nd November, 1967, showed 
that the justice due to the Arabs, and 
THE peace due to Israel, demands a com- 


promise around the basic formula of:— 


WAY FORWARD (a) “Withdrawal of Israeli armed 


forces from territories occupied 


By in the recent conflict” because of 
“the inadmissibility of the 
REAR ADMIRAL acquisition of territory by war”, 
Sir ANTHONY BUZZARD, BART, in exchange for.... 
CB, DSO, OBE (b) “Termination of all claims .... 
of belligerency....and.... 


(PARTS I and II were published in 


their right to live in peace” with 
AUTUMN, 1968 number Vol. 8. No. 3.) 


“freedom of navigation through 
international waterways”. 
Jerusalem 

This was not specifically mentioned in that Security Council Resolution, but the 
UN Assembly had voted by 99 votes to 0, with 20 abstentions (including America) 
that Israel’s measures to change the status of Jerusalem were invalid and should be 
rescinded. Israel’s compliance with this, or at least some flexibility, such as inter- 
nationalisation or a condominion of East Jerusalem (with, perhaps, her retention of 
the Wailing Wall) might be the most helpful move towards a settlement; but also of 
course one of the hardest for her. As yet, she has said that her annexation of East 
Jerusalem is not even negotiable, which not only defies the UN and aggravates Arab 
hostility, but also denies Jordan much tourist trade. The annexed area goes far 
beyond the Old City, including many Holy Places in its outskirts. 
Refugees 

This tragic problem is perhaps even more delicate. U-Thant’s representative 
reported in September 1967, that so far as Syria and Egypt are concerned, Israel 
will only be prepared to discuss the return of their refugees when general talks are 
initiated. As regards those of Jordan, 200,000 fled from the West Bank shortly after 
the war, and 170,000 of these applied to return; but only about 20,000 received 
Israeli permits to do so. Unfortunately, the restarting of raids from Jordanian 
territory, which King Hussein probably dare not stop, has provided Israel with 
reasons for refusing the return of the remaining 150,000. With Israeli pioneer farmers 
being settled on the West Bank, and Israeli ministers calling for Jewish immigrants 
to settle in newly acquired territories, suggests that the Jordanian refugees are 
now being used as a bargaining counter for the general settlement, as for those of 
Syria and Egypt. This provides fuel for Arab accusations of Zionist expansionism. 
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Meanwhile, vast sums are needed by UNWRA to relieve the plight of refugees. 
We should note that over the last ten years the bulk of UNWRA’s aid has come from 
America, with Britain’s contribution roughly in proportion to our resources, but with 
that coming from the whole of Western Europe together being but a fraction of even 
the British contribution. Yet it is Western Europe as much as Britain that is 
dependent upon Middle East oil and the Canal, and it was Europe’s past Jewish 
policies which must share with Britain and America the responsibility for the Arab/ 
Israeli issue, from which the refugee problem stems. 


GENERAL SETTLEMENT 

Returning now to the basic Security Council’s principles of an Israeli withdrawal 
in exchange for Arab recognition of her right to live in peace and use international 
waterways, U-Thant’s special representative—Mr. Jarring of Sweden—was instructed 
“to promote agreement and assist efforts to achieve a peaceful and accepted settle- 
ment in accordance with . . . . (those) principles”. Progress to date seems small. 
Jordan and Egypt—though not yet Syria—have announced their agreement to the 
‘implementation’ of the Resolution without reservation. But doubtless they want 
Israel’s withdrawal to be complete, though the Resolution did not specify withdrawal 
from all territories—only “from territories occupied in the recent conflict”. They 
are resisting, too, a negotiated and mutually signed peace treaty, with full recognition 
of Israel. 

Conversely, Israel has accepted the principles of the Resolution “for the promotion 
of agreement’’ and demands face to face negotiations with the Arabs so as to be sure 
of a full peace treaty before she withdraws. Doubtless she intends to retain such areas 
as East Jerusalem, Gaza, etc. She will also want assurances that “freedom of navi- 
gation through international waterways” includes the Gulf of Aqaba, the legal status 
of which is by no means clear. Doubtless too, because of the vulnerability of her 
original frontiers, she will want assurances on the Resolution’s references to “secure 
and recognised boundaries”, a matter which will be returned to later. 


Time Factor 

Unfortunately, both Israel and the Arabs seem to think time is on their side, which 
is probably false in both cases. Positions are consolidating, economic situations 
deteriorating, raids and reprisals escalating, the moderate King Hussein might go, 
Nasser may regain his old ambitions, and Russia may step up her exploitation of 
the issue. Moreover, world opinion is losing interest, especially America during her 
elections, and refugees are threatened with a second winter in their tents. Delay 
favours no one except possibly Russia, whose attitude is as follows. 


Russia 

With her visiting warships, the rapid replacement of most of Egyptian and Syrian 
arms losses, and now the arming of Iraq too, Russia seems to be trying to recover 
from the severe “tactical” defeat she suffered in last year’s war. Her basic aims 
probably remain, i.e., those of gaining influence in this key area, and embarrassing 
the West wherever she can safely do so. This includes gaining access to the Indian 
Ocean, to add to that which she has already gained for her naval forces in the Medi- 
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terranean. With her arms and advisers—if not pilots—helping the republican regime 
in the Yemen, Red Sea ports are already available to her, with Aden probably 
following soon, whilst her warships have started visits to the Persian Gulf. Though 
a “tactical” defeat for Russia, the Arab/Israeli war may well turn out to be a 
“strategic” victory for her if a settlement is long delayed. Whilst hoping and working 
for Russian moderation and co-operation, clearly we have to be ready also for 
intransingency from her. This need has not been lessened by her recent performance 
in Czechoslovakia, particularly since ‘‘ Zionists’? were lumped together with the 
“Imperialists” and West Germany, in her description of the “counter-revolutionary 
threat” which she concocted to justify her invasion. This and the fact that Syria, 
Egypt and Iraq were among the very few states to support Russia in the UN debate 
on Czechoslovakia will have intensified at least Israel’s distrust of her. 


America, Britain and The West 

Both to discharge our responsibilities and serve our own interests, we have first to 
improve our relations with the Arabs. This has now happily started with Britain’s 
diplomatic relations restored with Egypt, America beginning to follow in our foot- 
steps and France, of course, already favouring the Arabs rather than Israel. Above 
all the Western world and its public opinion must be seen to be conscious of the past 
injustices which we have imposed upon the Arabs, though without inciting them to 
continue their non-recognition of Israel. 


Towards Israel, the West—particularly America—must help her to see that vital 
opportunities may be missed, and the support of world opinion lost, if she does not 
exercise, in time, the magnanimity in victory she originally promised. 


In addition to clearing the Southern end of the Canal to free British merchant ships, 
we might—as an interim measure—try to persuade Israel to allow the Northern end 
to be cleared too, and the Canal brought back into use. We might persuade her to 
withdraw 15 miles (maximum gun range) from the Canal, with UN forces only on 
its demilitarised East Bank to ensure against, and given warning of any attempted 
re-occupation by the Egyptians. This without prejudice to any final settlement, and 
perhaps even without insisting yet on ships flying the Israeli flag using the Canal. 
For that is not crucial to her with the Gulf of Aqaba open, and the rest of her Indian 
Ocean cargoes able to pass through the Canal in ships not flying her flag. 


As well as reducing tension and incidents, the opening of the Canal would help 
Egyptian and Aden economies to recover, and would get Russian support. Moreover, 
with Western losses due to the Canal’s closure amounting to many millions a month, 
its opening would enable the West to add large sums for the refugees and develop- 
ment projects, with the consequential advantages that this would bring to Israel. 
Not least of these would be reduced Arab reliance upon Russia. Clearly a heavy 
responsibility lies upon Britain, America and Western Europe, as well as self-interest, 
and including their Jews, whose influence might help. 


Arms 
As was shown in last year’s war the exaggerated advantage of air superiority in 
open desert warfare, places a heavy premium on striking first and if possible by 
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surprise, resulting in a disastrously unstable military situation. With the defensive, 
stabilising arms (anti-tank and anti- (low flying) aircraft guided weapons) now 
becoming available, together with VTOL and STOL aircraft which help dispersion, 
it should be possible to provide a more stable military situation in the future, 
particularly if observation posts to guard against surprise air attack can be agreed. 
Efforts too should be made to limit the offensive, destabilising arms (e.g., bombers 
and tanks, and missiles capable of strategic attack against cities). 

Russia having, as yet, refused British/American proposals to limit or at least 
register arms supplies to Middle East countries, all we can do at present is to set 
this example, declare it, and hope that Russia will follow it in tacit agreement. The 
same of course applies to nuclear arms, until a firm non-proliferation agreement has 
been ratified by Israel and the Arabs. 


Withdrawal and Guarantees 

That it is in Israel's long term interest to withdraw in exchange for Arab recogni- 
tion there is little doubt. For the inclusion within her boundaries of many Arabs 
whose population growth is so much higher than her own, seems otherwise bound 
to result in a potentially serious risk to her security; and to retain her recently won 
territory without the Arabs in their former homes, can only result in further 
hostilities. An independent autonomous Palestinian state for the West Bank and/or 
Gaza Strip is a possible alternative, but unlikely to be acceptable to the Arabs as a 
whole, and is not mentioned in the Security Council Resolution. 

The crucial problem for Israel is, therefore, how to provide security for her 
frontiers after withdrawal in the light of their inherent geographical vulnerability. 
The Security Council Resolution recognises this in affirming ‘the necessity for 
guaranteeing the territorial inviolability and political independence of every state in 
the area, through measures including the establishment of demilitarised zones”. 


Since Egypt presents the greatest potential threat, the demilitarisation of the whole 
of Sinai under UN observation, with its return to Egypt for commercial use seems to 
be the key to security for both sides. From this, the dream of a United Nations base 
in Sinai might ultimately develop. With Egyptian airfields and armies thus far 
removed from Israel and the Tiran Straits, Israel might accept the military dis- 
advantages of withdrawal from the West Bank enclave. Minor adjustments are 
doubtless desirable on both sides, and the Jordan/Israeli frontier should be patrolled 
by UN forces— on both sides (this time), or the West Bank also demilitarised. 

Settlement of the Syrian Heights problem is likely to take longer in view of Syria’s 
extreme position and her apparent determination to continue pressing for the raiding 
tactics so largely responsible for the recent war. When and if Syria’s attitude enables 
Tsrael to withdraw from the Golan Heights, then, again, these might be demilitarised, 
or at least the frontier patrolled by UN forces. 

Finally, there is the question of guaranteeing for both sides whatever frontiers 
are agreed. Not only is this necessary for security and allaying mutual distrust, but 
also to get both sides to ratify the non-proliferation treaty. If the analysis of the 
causes of last year’s war contained in Part II of the Autumn number of this journal 
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is correct, then unless or until Russia and America can be relied upon to reach agree- 
ment in time for any future Middle East crisis, then the UN is bound to be paralysed. 
Moreover, as happened last year, so long as Russia remains liable to commit herself 
to the Arabs only, then an American guarantee of Israel will seem to her to be too 
uncertain, because of the risk of a clash of the two super-powers and world war. 

Whilst, therefore, working for a super-power guarantee, with perhaps Britain and 
France, until this can be relied upon we should also work for a guarantee by some 
“intermediate” force between the levels of the UN and the super-powers, in case the 
latter fail to agree. In that event they had better keep each other out of any direct 
involvement. For such an “intermediate” force guarantee only Britain and Europe 
have the necessary power sufficiently close at hand. Moreover it is both their 
responsibility and in their interest to fulfil this role, having originally caused this 
Middle-East issue and being now most dependent on its Canal and oil. 

Fortunately, there should be a few years in which to overcome the problems of 
organising such an “intermediate” guarantee (as a stand-by against the failure of 
super-power agreement) because with Sinai, the West Bank and Syrian Heights 
demilitarised, Israel’s military superiority should suffice for some time—though not 
in the long run. 

Fortunately, too, Israel has probably noticed that Anglo-European moves in the 
direction of such a concept have already been hinted at in the Western European 
Union Assembly debate of December last, and that discussions on the review of 
NATO due next year are pointing towards the “‘dumbell” or “‘two pillar” system, as 
between Europe and America in conventional forces. Moreover, such Anglo- 
European co-operation would help and be helped by Britain’s efforts to join the 
EEC, and would not be excluded by our new Defence Policy of withdrawal from 
East of Suez. 

But further moves in this direction are urgently needed. For only when Israel 
sees that Europe and Britain are doing this will she feel able to withdraw to her 
otherwise geographically vulnerable frontiers, and only then will the Arabs—in turn 
—feel justice has been done, believe that Zionism is not expansionist, and so accept 
their side of the bargain—the recognition of Israel’s right to live in peace and use 
international waterways. Only then, too, will the Arabs feel able to reduce their 
reliance upon Russia, and begin to build the independence and unity to which they 
are entitled, and which alone can provide peace in the Moslem world. 

The main lesson to be learnt, therefore, from last year’s six-day war is that it could 
have been avoided had Anglo-European co-operation been sufficiently advanced to 
replace the old Anglo/Franco/American Tripartite Declaration, which Britain threw 
away in her 1956 Suez venture. Without such Anglo/European co-operation now, 
there is likely to be another Arab/Israeli war in due course, and if America has to 
go to Israel’s assistance with Russia still backing the Arabs only, the stage will be 
set for the nuclear war which nobody wants. 


(A fuller booklet with the same title as this article can be obtained from 
the British Council of Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, S.W.1, for 2/-) 
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A MAMMOTH EXERCISE IN 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


By MALcoLM MILES 


= birthdays could ever have been celebrated in so royal and widespread a 
manner as the fiftieth anniversary of the Royal Air Force, proudly shared by 
the Royal Air Forces Association, itself celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

During the year toasts to the past achievements of the Royal Air Force and to the 
sterling service and support of the Association and to the future of both have been 
raised not only in the United Kingdom but in the countries of the Commonwealth 
and of our Allies in war and in peace. 

Many have been the tributes paid to the youngest service which in a short fifty 
years has built up a history and a tradition second to none among the Air Forces of 
the world. The year has been packed with ceremonies and celebrations. The publicity 
surrounding them together with the flood of books and articles which have been 
published on every aspect of the Service and of many of those who helped to make 
the past fifty years so colourful has made a great and world-wide impact. In effect 
it has turned out to be both for the Royal Air Force and for the Association 
an enormously successful exercise in public relations, 

In a very marked way throughout the year it 

His seapiion ae hee, eres a also underlined the very important part the 
mn appreciated events of the Jubilee Association plays as the link between the Royal 

Year was the informal visit of the Air Force and the public. This is specially 


Puke of Edinburgh to see the ¢x- noticeable overseas where Association branches 


Association's home for the badly and for instance in Australia, South Africa, the 


Permanent finabhed at Sussexdown. United States of America, the Caribbean 


and in many countries on the Continent, arranged dinners and other festivities to 
honour the double Jubilee. 

Tt was however on “home ground” that the major programme of events took place. 

The fiftieth birthday of the Royal Air Force, April 1st—All Fools Day, fell on a 
Monday. (Why the powers that be of those days should have chosen that particular 
date for the birth of a new independent arm of the Services has ever since been a 
matter of amused speculation. Could it be an unspoken comment from those 
Admirals and Generals who were convinced the whole idea was a disaster? Or was it 
chosen to deceive the enemy as to the military significance of what was afoot? No 
matter—April Ist it was.) 

On the eve of the birthday two major events started the official programme of 
celebrations, and both were worthy of this great occasion. 

In the morning there was a most impressive Parade at the Trenchard Memorial 
on the Thames Embankment at which the Chief of the Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir John Grandy, in his birthday message to the Royal Air Force paid tribute to the 
Royal Air Forces Association, many branch Standards of which were also on parade, 
within which, he said, were to be found many of the Founder-members of the Royal 
Air Force and many others who had played their part in making the history and 
building the tradition of the Air Force of today. 

In the evening the Association paid its own tribute to the birthday of its parent 
body, the Royal Air Force, by presenting a “Jubilee Festival” at the Victoria Palace, 
London, in the presence of Marshal of the Royal Air Force His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh, President of the Association, and Air Marshal Her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Gloucester, Vice-Patron of the Association. 

The evening took the form of an historical narration compiled by Hughie Green 
and spoken by Richard Burton, Ralph Reader, Phyllis Calvert, Richard Todd, Anna 
Neagle, Ben Lyon, Jimmy Hanley and Kenneth More, the narration introducing 
appropriate items of entertainment by such stars as Terry Lightfoot and his Jazz 
Band, the Tiller Girls, Arthur Worsley, John Hanson and Patricia Michael, Roy 
Hudd, Nadia Nerina, the “Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh” team of Kenneth Horne, 
Richard Murdock and Sam Costa, Rawicz and Landauer, the Kaye Sisters, Jimmy 
Logan, the Bolshoi Ballet with Raissa Struchkova and Alexander Lapauri (a special 
tribute from the USSR), the Bachelors, Jimmy Edwards and Vera Lynn. 

This massive star-studded team was supported by the Central Band of the Royal 
Air Force and its Trumpeters, Pipers and Drummers from the RAF Apprentices 
School, Halton, massed choirs and an orchestra under the direction of Bob Sharples. 
The entire show, which was produced by Hughie Green and Don Gale and staged 
by Bill Roberton, was seen by millions through BBC television. That night few 
people in Great Britain were unaware that the Royal Air Force and the Association 
were celebrating their Jubilees. Having launched the combined Jubilee celebrations 
in such an impressive and splendid fashion, both serious and gay, the crowded pro- 
gramme of official events gathered momentum. 

On April Ist itself, colour-hoisting ceremonies and parades took place and cele- 
bration dinners were held on Royal Air Force stations throughout the world and in 
the evening the Air Force Board held a banquet at Lancaster House which was 
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honoured by the presence of Her Majesty the Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family. 

The Association then came up with the next large-scale event of the “‘Season’’ 
with a Royal Charity Premiere of the film ‘Don’t look now” which was attended 
by Her Royal Highness Princess Alexandra and the Hon. Angus Ogilvy, the pro- 
ceeds of which were divided between the RAF Benevolent Fund and the welfare 
funds of the Association. 

During the summer there were the regular annual Association Area Air Displays 
—the South-Eastern Area at North Weald, the Eastern Area at Hucknell, and the 
South-Western Area at Exeter. These were joined this year by a North-Western 
Area display at Woodford and a Scottish Area display at Turnhouse. Unfortunately, 
particularly bearing in mind the enormous amount of detailed work involved in the 
mounting of these great air displays that unknown English quantity, the weather, took 
a hand in the carefully laid plans of the Midland Area for their display at Staverton, 
which was a complete wash-out—quite literally. 

During the month of June the 3rd United States Air Force and the London Chapter 
of the American Air Force Association held a Reception in honour of the Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Air Forces Association which was graced by the presence 
of Her Majesty the Queen Mother, and from June 10th to July 7th the Royal Air 
Force had the privilege and honour of mounting guard at the Royal palaces, the 
Tower of London and the Bank of England. 

One of the highlights of the Jubilee Year was certainly the visit to Royal Air 
Force, Abingdon, of the Queen, the Duke of Edinburgh and other members of the 
Royal Family where they watched a flying display of both vintage and modern air- 
copter of the Queen’s Flight, toured the 
home and gardens and took the oppor- 
tunity of meeting all the residents. It 
was a day that they will long remember. 

One of the most thoughtful and most 
enjoyable events of the year was the 
craft and toured a most inspired ex- 
hibition depicting memorable events in 
the history of the RAF and a display of 
aircraft equipment, weapons and uni- 
forms. The programme was repeated 
for the benefit of the public on the 
following day. 

One of the most charming episodes 


At County Hall, Her Royal Highness the in this very busy year was the informal 
Duchess OF, au cester is seen on i r pee fo visit by the Duke of Edinburgh to the 
attend a Jubilee Reception given by the hair- a sd 

man and members of the Greater London Association’s home for badly and 
Council, greeting Air Vice-Marshal Sir Ge permanently disabled ex-Royal Air 
Bromet, a Vice-President of the Assoc Porcevmnen and Ww a 
Looking on are Air Commodore Dame Jean orce men and women at Sussexdown. 
Bromet and Air Chief Commandant’ Dame His Royal Highness, who _ literally 
Katherine Watson-Watt, who is also” an 


Association Vice-President. 
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“dropped in” at the controls of a heli- 


copter of the Queen’s Flight, toured the home and gardens and took the opportunity 
of meeting all the residents. It was a day that they will long remember. One of 
the most thoughtful and most enjoyable events of the year was the Reception for 
Founder-members at, appropriately enough, RAF Hendon, the scene of so many 
pre-war air displays. The hospitality of the present-day Air Force was something 
which the Founder-members will never forget. It was a day of shared nostalgia 
and interest. The ladies were also not forgotten among the many official celebrations. 
A Reception was held at St. James's Palace for members of the Women’s Royal Air 
Force and Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service. 


Battle of Britain Week this year was more than ever before a time when the Royal 
Air Force and the Association “met the people”. For the Royal Air Force thousands 
of people flocked to see the magnificent air displays and exhibitions which covered 
the Air Force of the past as well as the present at the various Stations open to the 
public throughout the United Kingdom. Historic aircraft were also on display on 
Horse Guards Parade. Abroad, too, there were fly-pasts and courtesy visits by the 
RAF to mark the occasion. For the Association in all parts of the world it was also 
a week of intense activity; functions of every kind were held culminating in great 
effort to achieve a record Wings Appeal, which is the main source of income 
supporting the Association’s extensive welfare services, and the customary parades 
and services which this year gave thanks not only for the victory of the Battle of 
Britain but for the achievements of the Royal Air Force over the past fifty years. 
This in a national sense was expressed in a most impressive service of thanksgiving 
at Westminster Abbey, which was joined by millions of people through the medium 
of television. 

A fitting climax to a year of birthday celebrations was the Association’s Jubilee 
Ball held in the Great Room of Grosvenor House, London, at the end of September. 
Among the many distinguished guests were Air Chief Marshal Sir John Grandy, 
Chief of the Air Staff, members of the Air Board, the Commanders-in-Chief and 
other senior officers of the Royal Air Force, past and present. There were also 
representatives of the Belgian, French, Dutch, Polish, Australian and United States 
Air Forces and Czechs who served with the Royal Air Forces during the war and 
many members of the United States Air Force Association, some of whom had 
flown over for the occasion from America. 

All present rose to drink a toast to the Royal Air Force and to the Royal Air 
Forces Association which was proposed by the Chief of the Air Staff. 

To say that the Ball was a glittering and successful conclusion to the year’s Jubilee 
celebrations would be an understatement. 

This can only be a brief picture of some of the major events which has made this 
year a Royal Air Force Year. Apart from justly and proudly celebrating fifty years 
of considerable achievement and service, these events have served to bring the Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Air Forces Association, past, present and future, more 
closely to a world-wide public than ever before. 
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Maz Immelmann 


By N.C. 


PART from Manfred von Richtofen, the 

most internationally famous airman that 
Germany produced during the First World War 
was Max Immelmann. He was also the most 
controversial figure of the early days of air war- 
fare; opinions differing wildly as to his character 
and flying ability. He is often depicted either 
as a superb natural flyer who was also a virtual 
saint in private life, or as the most arrogant and 
conceited fraud ever to step into an aircraft’s 
cockpit. For some time after his death the 
Immelmann legend remained intact but 
gradually it became fashionable to belittle the 
achievements of the so-called “Eagle of Lille”. 
As is often so in these cases the truth almost 


Lieutenant Max Immelmann, the 
German Fokker pilot, killed 18th 
June, 1916. Born 21st September, 
1890. Lieutenant 15th July, 1915; 
Oberleutnant 18th April, 1916; Order 
Pour le merite. 15 enemy ‘planes 
destroyed. 


certainly lies between the two extremes. 


The first question when considering Immel- 
mann is why rank him as a great pilot at all? 
His tally of 16 enemy aircraft destroyed cannot 
compare with those of Manfred von Richtofen 
(80), Ernst Udet (62) or Erich Loewenhardt 


(54). The answer is that Max Immelmann was 
the first hero to be produced by the German Air Service. Like his colleague, Oswald 
Boelcke, he had no precedents by which to guide himself. In the early stages the 
destruction of an enemy aircraft was a more significant event than later on in the 
war when it became fairly common-place. His brief career had flourished and was 
over before the most concentrated air fighting of the War had begun. But he had 
earned the respect of his Country's enemies. 


Together with Boelcke, although to a lesser extent, he must be accorded the 
credit as a pioneer of the German Air Service. 


Max Immelmann was born on the 21st September, 1890, in Dresden, eldest of the 
three children of Franz Immelmann the owner-manager of a cardboard factory. 
He had a younger brother and sister, and it is from his brother Franz that we 
derive much of what we know about Immelmann’s personal life. All three children 
were seriously ill during their infancy and Frau Immelmann, who was not a robust 
woman herself, also had to nurse their ailing father who eventually died leaving 
her to bring up her children on her own. All three children were near to death at 
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one time or another and the doctor did not seem able to improve their health. Frau 
Immelmann turned to “nature” cures in despair, testing all the remedies on herself 
first. The health of her children improved gradually, and she brought them up on a 
vegetarian diet coupled with courses of physical training. As a result all three, 
especially Max, eventually became extremely sturdy. It was this vegetarian diet and 
the fact that he seldom touched alcohol that was the basis of his later reputation 
for abstemiousness which was interpreted as prigishness in some quarters. 


At an early age Max showed himself to be of a studious disposition and displayed 
an intense interest for anything of a technical nature. Despite this, he was never 
a bookworm and indeed the Immelmann children were accounted the wildest in 
their particular neighbourhood. 

In 1905 Max was sent to the Dresden Cadet School, where the acceptance of 
discipline did not come at all easily to him. He also acquired a motor-cycle — quite 
a rarity for a youth at the time — which he took to pieces and reconstructed fre- 
quently with great relish. In 1911 he graduated from Cadet School and was accepted 
by the Railway Corps (a branch of the Army he chose because of his technical 
leanings). At the beginning of August in that year he was posted to the War 
Academy at Anklam. This, however, merely strengthened a conviction that had 
been growing inside him for some time, that he was unsuited to an officer’s career. 
He found that the technical side of his work was mundane and that he was making 
no progress. His work, however, was good and his superiors had no complaints. 
He had over the years become an accomplished gymnast and acrobat and it was to 
giving displays on festive occasions that he turned for diversion. The remainder of 
his leisure was, for the most part, centred around his beloved motor-cycle; and in 
his letters he describes the Sundays he spent ranging the surrounding countryside, 
at high speed. 

Towards the end of January 1912 members of the War Academy made an 
instructional tour of some of the military establishments of the country. One of the 
places they visited was Johannistal Airfield and Max was at once struck by the 
beauty of the aircraft soaring and wheeling above his head: he wrote home describ- 
ing the experience in glowing terms. Back at Anklam he passed his examinations 
with good marks and promptly sent in his resignation from the army. This was 
accepted and he was transferred to the reserve. He was then able to start his studies 
at Dresden Technical High School where he felt he could advance in proficiency 
rather than stagnate in the army. He began with a sandwich course of practical 
work which he undertook in the turbine factory in Reick, a suburb of Dresden. 


The redoubtable Frau Immelmann at once took up the study of mathematics in 
order to be able to follow discussions of a technical nature. 

The Immelmann brothers had in the meantime acquired a car, a 7 h.p. Mathis, 
which Max would cheerfully repair when Franz had one of his frequent upsets 
driving it. 

In 1914 this pleasant existence came to an end with the outbreak of war. He 
looked forward with little enthusiasm to spending the duration in the Railway 
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Corps. However, one evening while waiting to be called up, the two brothers (Max 
and Franz) read a public proclamation calling for young men with technical educa- 
tion to apply for the Aviation Corps. Both applied at once. There was a long delay 
while the applications were progressed and in the meantime Max was mobilised 
by the 2nd Railway Regiment on 18th August, 1914. He could hardly have known 
that the road on which he travelled to the barracks would be renamed after him 
three years later. 

To his annoyance Ensign Immelmann was stationed on garrison duty. He was 
excessively bored and spent his time exercising the officers’ horses and a large grey 
mastiff he had bought. He also applied for transfers to all the other corps he could 
think of. In November when he had almost forgotten his application to the Aviation 
Corps his transfer arrived and he was sent at once to Johannistal for training. 

To his surprise Max found out that he knew more about aero-engines than his 
instructors. He flew solo in January, 1915, and gained his pilot’s badge on the 9th 
February. (Incidentally, this fact does discredit the story that he dropped the first 
bomb on Paris on 14th September, 1914.) 

Immelmann’s detractors often declare that he wrecked more than the usual 
number of aircraft at training school. He himself claimed that he made one hundred 
and thirty smooth landings before his first crash. Unfortunately the crash happened 
to be in front of an inspecting officer. However on 25th April he joined the newly- 
formed Fliegerabteilung No. 62 at Vrizy. 

The idea that Immelmann was a conceited prig concerned only with his own 
advancement is somewhat dispelled when one reads of his thoughtfulness towards 
others. At this time, for instance, he used to write to his mother, asking if she 
could spare a few cigarettes for his batman, although he was a non-smoker himself. 

In the same section as Max, at Douai, was another young airman with whom he 
formed a firm friendship, Oswald Boelcke, destined to become another of Germany’s 
great aces. Boelcke had flown before the war and moreover he had already been 
seven months at the front, so Max was extremely anxious to learn as much as he 
could from him. 

On the 2nd June Immelmann, now a Lieutenant, had his first brush with the 
enemy. Flying his two seater L.V.G. on an observation mission he was attacked 
by a French Farman which was armed with a machine gun in the observer's cockpit. 
Instead of racing for his own lines Max tried a courageous bluff by turning towards 
the Farman as if he also had a gun. Fortunately the bluff succeeded for the French- 
man panicked and retired at speed. 

A few days later Immelmann was awarded the first of his many decorations. He 
held his aircraft rigidly on course to allow the observer to take some important 
photographs despite the fact that it was riddled from end to end by an attacking 
Frenchman. For this Max was given the Iron Cross Second Class. 

At this stage of the War Immelmann and Boelcke were German proponents of 
the British-French policy of mounting machine guns in their aircraft to engage 
enemy observers. A few weeks after Immelmann had been awarded the Iron Cross, 
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Tony Fokker, the Dutch aircraft designer, visited the airfield bringing with him 
two Fokker “Eindekker” I aircraft. These little monoplanes were to change the 
aspect of air warfare and introduce the era of the so-called “Fokker Scourge”. 
The “Eindekker” was the first German aircraft to be fitted with a machine-gun 
firing directly forward through the propeller, by means of a synchronising apparatus. 
Immelmann claims that Fokker offered him a job as a test pilot after the war which 
he provisionally accepted. This is an interesting fact for those who maintain that 
Immelmann was a ham fisted pilot, especially when one considers that Boelcke, a 
natural pilot, had taken Max under his wing. He was extremely unlikely to do this 
for anyone who did not possess ability of a fairly high order. Boelcke was naturally 
assigned to fly the Fokker, being the most experienced pilot in the section, a fact 
which Immelmann viewed without a trace of jealousy. 


On the Ist August, 1915, Max shot down his first enemy aircraft. About ten 
bombers were attacking his airfield, Boelcke took off in pursuit in one of the 
Fokkers, Immelmann followed in the other without permission. (This was only the 
third time he had ever flown one of these aircraft.) Boelcke was forced to cease his 
attacks on the bombers when he had a bad gun stoppage. Max swooped on the 
nearest bomber and poured bullets into it. After a struggle lasting about ten 
minutes he forced his opponent down and landed beside him despite the fact that 
he had no revolver. He helped the injured Englishman from his cockpit and dressed 
his wound as best he could until help arrived. Upon examination the enemy 
machine was found to have forty hits on it with most of the cockpit controls shot 
to pieces. For his victory (a comparative rarity at the time) Max was awarded the 
Tron Cross First Class. This is believed to be the first aircraft destroyed by a Fokker 
equipped with a synchronised machine gun, though the record books are inclined 
to be contradictory about it. 


From this point onwards the fighter aircraft (as opposed to bombing or observa- 
tion) had really arrived in the air service. The tactics and strategy had to be worked 
out for the most efficient use of an aircraft fitted with a forward firing fixed gun. 
Although most of the credit for the formulation of methods must go to Boelcke, 
Immelmann’s contribution cannot be overlooked. Between them they decided that 
two aircraft working together, one stalking the enemy, the other keeping a sharp 
look out, was the most efficient method of operation. They worked out a system 
of signalling to each other whilst in flight. 


It was about this time that Max began using the manoeuvre that has become 
known as the Immelmann turn. Basically, the attacking Fokker approached the 
enemy from behind and above. Diving steeply to gain speed he then attacked from 
beneath his opponent and climbed past him as if about to execute a loop. When 
in a vertical position and at low speed he would turn sharply and attack again from 
a different direction. The manoeuvre could thus be repeated until the enemy air- 
craft was destroyed. This worked excellently while the Fokker was the best aero- 
plane on the Front. However, later Allied models were able to climb after the 
Fokker and attack it while it hung almost motionless at the top of its climb. Immel- 
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mann did not in fact invent the turn, it was used in flying displays before the war, 
but he was the first pilot to use it in a military context. 

Max shot down another enemy on 11th September and was promptly awarded 
another medal. On 22nd September, he celebrated his 25th birthday by destroying 
his third victim. At the end of September Boelcke was moved to Metz, in accord- 
ance with the German High Command’s policy of spreading their Fokkers in small 
numbers along the front. Both Boelcke and Immelmann advocated the opposite 
policy of massing fighters in groups at strategic points, and both continually agitated 
for the formation of such fighting units. 

Upon his fifth victory Max was invited to dine with Prince Heinrich of Saxony 
who presented him with the Military Order of St. Heinrich. He was now a famous 
man and was receiving a large fan mail. It was about this time also that he acquired 
his nickname “Der Adler von Lille”. 

Before getting his sixth victim, Immelmann had a nasty moment when the 
observer of an English aircraft he was attacking put a bullet through his engine, 
forcing him down. However he succeeded in landing safely although severely 
shaken. 


On the 12th January, 1916, he shot down his eighth opponent and in recognition 
of his efforts the Kaiser awarded both he and Boelcke the “Pour Le Mérite” medal. 
Although this award became quite common among the great aces later on in the 
War it had hitherto been conferred only upon generals who had won a battle. It 


No. 62 Flying Squadron, Douai, 20th January, 1916. In centre: 
Boelcke; Hauptmann Kestner; Max Immelmann 


Immelmann’s victories mounted steadily, and with them his fame and his mail 
from hundreds of admirers, His many decorations included six Orders of Knight- 
hood. He was by now the idol of the German nation, the first great hero to arise 
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from the struggle for the air. He took his fame and decorations lightly, and the ac- 
claim heaped upon him had no adverse effect on his pleasant and cheerful character. 


On May 1916 his score of enemy aircraft destroyed reached fifteen. On the 31st 
of that month he became engaged in an air battle near Cambrai. Going to the aid 
of a fellow pilot beset by two Englishmen he opened fire from too great a range. 
After he had loosed a long burst his Fokker suddenly reared up on its tail and began 
to shudder violently. The machine began to fall, out of control. With the greatest 
difficulty Immelmann righted it — and landed just before it broke up in the air. 
Upon examination it was found that the synchronising gear had failed and Max had 
shot one of his own propeller blades off! The resulting vibrations had almost torn 
the engine loose, the bracing wires became entangled with the rudder wires and the 
wings were on the point of complete collapse. The reason for this failure of the 
synchronising mechanism was that in his efforts to increase his fire-power Max had 
had first one and then another machine gun added to his Fokker. The synchronising 
gear had proved incapable on this occasion of coping with three guns. 


Undeterred by this rather nasty experience Immelmann went on flying. On the 
18th June, 1916, he shot down his sixteenth and last victim in a battle of three 
German Fokkers against several British aircraft. Having shot a Vickers down, 
Immelmann turned towards one of the other aircraft. As he swooped the Fokker 
again suddenly reared upwards and eye-witnesses on the ground report that after 
strange movements of the tail, the rear part of the fuselage detached itself from the 
fore, the wings collapsed, and the cockpit hurtled towards the ground 5,000 feet 
below. 


The wreckage of Max Immelmann's aeroplane, which was shot down by 2/Lieut. G. R. 
McCubbin, 26 Squadron, RFC, over Annay, near Lens, on 18th June, 1916, 


The British credited the victory to Corporal Waller and Lieutenant McCubbin, 
the occupants of the Fe 2b Immelmann was attacking. However, the virtual cer- 
tainty is that Max Immelmann once again shot his own propeller away. 

Immelmann’s death plunged the nation into a gloom the like of which it was to 
know twice more upon the death of Boelcke and Richtofen. His funeral was 
attended by the King of Saxony and his ashes were laid in the Grove of Urns in his 
native city of Dresden. 
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‘“* A Tour of Greenland ” 


By WING COMMANDER J. H. SMITH-CARINGTON, AFC 
{ British Military and Air Attache, Copenhagen ] 


Part II 


Ee Narssarssuaq Airfield 
¢ ARSSARSSUAQ was the first airfield to be 


built in Greenland and it was constructed 
by the Americans in 1942. It was used as a 
staging post for aircraft being ferried from 
Canada to Europe and was well known to RAF 
ferry crews by its wartime name of “Bluie-West 
1”. At one time 6,000 American airmen were 
based at Narssarssuaq and a hospital of 4,000 
beds was built nearby to house casualties from 
the war in Europe (in the event it was never 
used). 

After the war the Americans continued to 
remain at Narssarssuaq and the airfield 
facilities and main runway were enlarged in 
1950 to cater for the large number of American 
aircraft that were being ferried to Europe to 
equip the NATO air forces. The Americans evacuated the base in 1956, and as no 
One seemed to have the need for the airfield, it was sold to demolition contractors 
and most of the facilities were abandoned or demolished. 

In 1959 the Greenland passenger vessel “Hans Hedtoft” was shipwrecked after 
a collision with an iceberg off Cape Farvel and most of the passengers were drowned. 
As a result the Danish Government decided to re-open Narssarssuaq airfield for 
the purpose of basing RDAF Catalinas to undertake ice reconnaissance and search 
and rescue duties in south-west Greenland. 

In addition to providing a base for the RDAF Catalinas, Narssarssuaq is used 
by transient military and civil aircraft on transatlantic flights and it is the base for 
the Greenland Ice Reconnaissance Centre. 

The airfield and adjoining facilities are manned by about 100 Danish civilians 
of the Greenland Technical Organisation and a few families are permitted on the 
base. In addition there is a permanent RDAF detachment consisting of the aircrew 
and technicians for the Catalinas. 

A number of double storied barrack blocks were left behind by the Americans 
and one of these has been converted to house transient passengers and given the 
glamorous name of the “Arctic Hotel.” However most of the buildings in the 


Eskimo Children 
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area are derelict and Narssarssuaq gives the appearance of a decaying shanty town. 


There is a deep water port about two miles from the airfield and it is open for 
about three months of the year. During the summer months fuel is pumped up 
from the port through pipelines. 


RDAF Catalina Operations in Greenland 

The RDAF have operated amphibious Catalina aircraft in Greenland since 
1951 although the first specialised ice reconnaissance flights were not flown until 
1959. During the summer months one Catalina is based at Sondrestrom Fjord, 
one at Narssarssuaq and one at Mestersveg. During the winter two of the Catalinas 
are withdrawn to Vaerlose, leaving one to operate along the west coast and flying 
out of either Narssarssuaq or Sondrestrom. 


Their tasks in descending order of priority are as follows : 


Ice Reconnaissance. 

Transport of personnel and freight. 
Air sea rescue. 

Casualty evacuation. 

Fishery inspection. 

Mail delivery. 

On ice reconnaissance flights the location and movement of icebergs and major 
ice flows are plotted and reported to the Ice Reconnaissance Centre at Narssarssuaq. 
The plots are transmitted to HQ Greenland Command at Gronnedal who in turn 
transmit them to the weather stations and to the ships in the area. Ships operating 
around the Greenland coast have to report their position to the nearest radio 
station every twelve hours when they receive the plots of any adjacent ice hazards. 

When there are no ice hazards in the area the Catalinas lead the ships to their 
destinations and maintain radio contact with them. The Catalina operating out 
of Mestersveg, has the additional responsibility of supplying the caches along the 
north-east coast for the use of the Sirius Patrol during the winter. 

The amphibious Catalinas are ideal for these types of operation due to their 
slow speed, long range, heavy payload and ability to land on almost any sheltered 
stretch of water. They carry their own anchor, so do not require pre-positioned 
buoys, and carry their own dinghy and so are independent of shore installations. 
Navigation aids in Greenland are few and far between and flying is by contact, 
reminiscent of the early days of bush-flying. 


mean ge 


The Catalinas are getting very old, most of them are over twenty years old, 
and they are getting progressively more expensive to maintain. After about six 
weeks flying in Greenland conditions they are flown back to Denmark where they 
usually require a complete re-skinning of the hull. 

There is no ideal replacement aircraft. The RDAF have experimented with 
ski-equipped DC.3’s but these are not the right answer as often the ice surface 
is too rough for landing on, The Catalinas will probably be replaced by Sikorsky 
S.61 helicopters. These helicopters will be adequate on the west coast where 
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refuelling points are closer but there will be problems operating on the north-east 
coast as their payload and range is less than the Catalina. The solution to the 
problem may be the positioning of fuel dumps along the north-east coast where 
the helicopters could refuel. 


Day 5— Flight from Narssarssuaq Airfield to Naval Base Gronnedal 

During the next stage of the tour I was flown in an RDAF Catalina on a one 
hour flight from Narssarssuaq airfield to the Naval Base at Gronnedal, the 
Headquarters of Greenland Command. The cloudbase was only about 700 ft. and the 
flight was made in contact conditions down the narrow, winding fjords. With 
mountains up to 6,000 feet on either side, it was an exciting trip, and I was glad 
the navigator knew his route well. 

We landed on the water alongside the Naval base and taxied up the ramp to 
be met by Admiral Wesche, the Danish Commander-in-Chief of Greenland, and 
his staff. Then followed two days of hospitality with tours by boat and landrover 
in the local area, and a dinner party at the Admiral’s residence in the evening. 


Gronnedal Naval Base 

Gronnedal Naval Base was built by the American Navy in 1942 and it was 
established for the protection of the nearby cryolite mine at Ivigtut. The Danish 
Headquarters of Greenland Command was established at Godthaab in 1946, and 
moved to Gronnedal in 1951 when the American Navy evacuated the latter base. 


On occupying the base the Danish Government erected a number of new 
buildings and the camp is well maintained, freshly painted and neatly laid out— 
a pleasant change after Narssarssuaqg. This is an “accompanied” station and 
there are a number of officers’ married quarters and the Officers’ Mess is a pleasant 
modern building in the Scandinavian style. Personnel normally serve for a 
three-year tour if accompanied by families, or a one-year tour if unaccompanied. 


There is a deep water harbour alongside the base and it is normally ice-free 
from May to September. 


Ivigtut Cryolite Mine 

During the stay at Gronnedal a visit was made to the Ivigtut cryolite mine, 
about eight miles away. It is the only place in the world where natural cryolite 
(sodium aluminium fluoride) is mined. 

Cryolite was first discovered at Ivigtut in 1805 but there was no known use for 
it at that time. Mining operations started in 1830 when the cryolite was crushed up, 
shipped to Copenhagen, and sold as washing soda. Its important function as a 
catalyst in the processing of aluminium was not discovered until the latter end 
of the 19th century. The Ivigtut cryolite was so important to the Allied aircraft 
manufacturing industry in the last war that the Americans based 1,000 soldiers 
there and built the nearby Gronnedal Naval Base solely for the protection of 
the mine. 

The mine consists of a large hole in the rock, some 300 feet deep by 100 feet 
in diameter. However the mine is now exhausted of cryolite, the last of the mineral 
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having been dug out in 1963. Activities now consist of sorting out the previously 
discarded dumps of the mineral which lie around the area and of removing the 
ceryolite from the hardstandings of the local roads and dock. 

It is estimated that there is about 1 million tons of cryolite still remaining in 
the surrounding dumps and there is enough work to keep the mine going for 
another fourteen years. In its heyday the mine employed some four hundred 
persons; today there are only forty-five miners left. 

The mine employees have a remarkably high standard of living. They live very 
comfortably, free of charge, in well furnished houses. All food is provided free 
in an excellent club and the standard of catering is superb. Even the liquor is free 
at weekends. It seems that the mining company has to provide these attractions 
to retain their staff in this remote place. 

The mineral is shipped out from the adjoining harbour during the months of 
May to September, when the fjord is clear of ice. 

After the visit to the mine, I returned to Gronnedal and was flown back to 
Narssarssuaq in a Catalina. 

Day 7 — Sondrestrom Fjord Airfield 

After a 2} hour flight from Narssarssuaq we landed at Sondrestrom Fjord 
airfield and I was met by the USAF base commander, Colonel Albright, and by 
the RDAF Liaison Officer, Major Hermannsen. There followed a tour of the base, 
an official lunch in the Mess, a briefing, a cocktail party and a dinner party. “It’s 
a small world” may be a hackneyed phrase but whilst at Sondrestrom I met the 
members of the British Army Expedition to Greenland, with whom I had been 
corresponding during the previous twelve months on their arrangements, and met 
an old friend, the local SAS manager, who I had not seen since ten years ago 
when we were both stationed in Warsaw. 

Sondrestrom Airfield was built by the USAF in 1942, when it was known as 
“Bluie-West 8”, and it was used as a refuelling stop for aircraft being ferried 
across the Atlantic. After the war the USAF vacated the base and it was handed 
over to the Danish authorities who used it as an emergency landing field. 

In 1951, during the Korean War, the USAF re-occupied Sondestrom to act as 
a diversion airfield for Strategic Air Command aircraft based at Thule. A new 
runway was laid and the base was rebuilt. By 1960 Thule and Sondrestrom were 
no longer required by Strategic Air Command but in the period 1960/61 the 
Distant Early Warning (DEW) sites were built in Greenland, and Sondrestrom 
was the main base for their construction. The main functions of Sondrestrom now 
are to give administrative and logistic support to the DEW stations in Greenland 
and to provide transient facilities for SAS transpolar flights and the RDAF 
Catalinas. 

Sondrestrom is a large American base with the usual elaborate recreational 
facilities including television and radio stations, bowling alleys, theatre, post- 
exchange and the like. At one time some 2,000 men of the USAF were based 
here; however over the years the number of American servicemen has been reduced 
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as most of the airfield support functions have been taken over by Danish civilian 
employees of the Danish Arctic Contractors Company. The Americans serve for 
a one-year unaccompanied tour whereas the Danes can bring their families and 
usually serve for a minimum of three years. 

The airfield is stocked during the summer months by ships calling at the 
shallow-water port of Camp Lloyd, about five miles from the airfield. The first 
ship of the season was due in on 20th July and the Danish families were looking 
forward to re-stocking their larders for the next twelve months. 


Day 8 — Flight from Sondrestrom to Vaerlose 

The long 114 hour flight back to Denmark was by way of the Icecap, Iceland, 
the Faroes, and the Shetlands. On board were 35 Eskimo children who were due 
to spend a month’s holiday with the RDAF at Vaerlose. This was their first time 
away from their settlements and the first time they had flown and, despite valiant 
efforts by their schoolmistress to keep them singing and amused, most of them 
were airsick on route. The procession to the lavatory was continuous. By the 
time we landed at midnight, the score was 76 sickbags, 4 full Elsans, and 4 full 
garbage cans. So ended a memorable tour of Greenland. 
Final Impressions 

By way of summarising, it may be useful to give one’s final impression of 
Greenland. One is struck by the immense size of the country, by its rugged but 
beautiful scenery of mountains and fjords and by the loneliness of this sparsely 
populated land. One is staggered by the apparent limitless size of the icecap, 
completely devoid of population and animal life. The icebergs and icefloes from 
the air seem of no consequence, but when one sees them at close range one is 
struck by their size and by their brilliant blue hue. 


One is impressed by the determination and dedication of the Danes on Govern- 
ment service who live in these remote spots—far away from their nearest neighbours 
and devoid of external forms of entertainment. One was overwhelmed by the 
hospitality given by these people to the occasional visitors from the outside world. 
With the perpetual daylight in the summer and the reluctance of the inhabitants 
to go to sleep, one loses all sense of time. 

In Greenland, there are still opportunities for the tough and the adventurous, 
but it is no place to live for those who are gregarious and rely on the comforts 
of civilisation. It seems strange that an ultra-civilised, well ordered and com- 
fortable country like Denmark continues to provide men who are prepared to 
spend much of their working lives in the loneliness and remoteness of a country 
like Greenland. 
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We fuel 
escape kits 
of all kinds 


In the film 
‘You Only Live Twice’ 
Bond made his escape, 
as always, incredibly. 
On this occasion 
he fought his way out 
in a Wallis Gyroplane. 
In real life, 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd 
are helping 
W Cdr. Wallis 
establish new records 
in the same type of aircraft. 
It’s the kind of partnership 
we enjoy. 
Pioneering. Exclusive. 
Remarkable. 
It may only take 
5 gallons to get the 
Gyroplane to 15,000 plus, 
but who’s complaining? 
We also fuel Concorde. 


ALTITUDE WORLD RECORDS FOR AUTOGYRO. 


AIRCRAFT, CLASS E3 (ALL AUTOGYROS) and CLASS Faa 
(AULOGYROS WEIGHING LESS THAN 500 KILOGRAMMES) 
May 1967 IGOR BENSEN (UNITED STATES) using  Bensen 


Type B-8M, fitted with a go h.p. McCulloch engine, reached an 
altitude of 2,247 metres (7,275 feet). 
May 1968 W/CDR. KENNETH H. WALLIS, C.Eog., A.F.R.AeS. 
SHE 


R.A.F,, Ret'd., using the Wallis Autogyro Type WA-116 L-MEX AND B.P, LTD 


Operators in the U.K. of the 


prototype, fitted with a 72 h.p. McCulloch engine, reached an 
altitude (subject Co official confirmation by the Roval AeroClub Shell and the BP Aviation Services. 
and the Federation Aeronautique Internationale) 


of 4,678 metres (15,350 ft.) 
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FARNBOROUGH—1968 


By Group Captain A. H. STRADLING, OBE, RAF (RETD) 


dl bass describe in a very short article, this internationally known Air Display, which 

is primarily the shop window of Britain’s Aerospace Industry, only permits the 
briefest outline sketch of this vast exhibition of aircraft and components. Only 
military aircraft are included in this article and even these confined to those of 
special interest now in service with defence forces or scheduled for delivery in the 
near future. 


History of Farnborough Airfield 

This is the birthplace of Britain’s military aircraft. From this airfield, more than 
sixty years ago, the earliest attempts were made to conquer the air and it has been 
in continuous use for the development of military aircraft ever since. 


It was here that Colonel S. F. Cody, that great circus showman, was often seen 
on his white horse and ‘Buffalo Bill’ Wild West trappings, or in crash-helmet and 
flying kit risking life and limbs in his enthusiasm to become airborne. First with his 
man-lifting kites and later with the earliest engine powered aircraft. Here he and 
other pioneers of flying laid the foundations of the use of aircraft for military 
purposes. 

Those of us old enough, as we look across that modern airfield today at that 
gnarled stump of an old oak tree, remember seeing Cody’s curious looking aircraft 
being drawn from its hangar by a horse to that very tree, to which his aeroplane 
was tethered until wind and weather were suitable for making an attempt to raise 
it into the air. 

From this airfield Captain Dickson took-off in a Bristol Box Kite; the first aero- 
plane to participate in military manoeuvres in the Autumn of 1910. In 1911 the 
BE.I was built at Farnborough, from which was developed the “BE” aircraft which 
formed the greater part of Britain’s first air expeditionary force in 1914. 


Farnborough Air Display—1968 

The first impression of those who regularly attend this Air Display is that super- 
ficially everything looks just as it was at their last visit. There high up on the hill 
is the imposing looking Exhibition Building, on the slopes below row upon row of 
gaily coloured awnings of the private pavilions of the aircraft industry firms, for the 
entertainment therein of potential customers; in the plain below, surrounded by 
numerous marquees, the wide expanse of the airfield with its tarmac runways, with 
hundreds of spectators thronging round a vast collection of aircraft large and small. 

It is here that one discovers the many changes since their previous visit, where they 
seek-out the aircraft appearing for the first time and the latest developed mark of 
those seen at earlier Air Displays. 
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THE ANGLO/FRENCH JAGUAR 
Which made its first flight on 8th September, 1968. 


THE HAWKER SIDDELEY NIMROD 
Made its initial flight on 28th June, 1968. Will enter service in the RAF early in 1969. 


THE WESTLAND SEA KING 
Will enter service with the Royal Navy in 1969. 
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Aircraft of special interest in 1968 

There was disappointment at the non-appearance of either the Concorde or Jaguar. 
Unavoidable delay in the development of these Anglo/French aircraft prevented 
them from being at the 1968 Air Display. The British version Concorde 002, was 
only towed from its hangar for the first time on 12th September and the French 
version 001 will not make its first flight until early in 1969. Many of the tests already 
made on the 001 at Istres, France, will help the 002 to make up a few of the lost 
months, so the first flights of these two versions will only be a month or so apart. 


Among the many aircraft present of special interest were: — The Hawker Siddeley 
Nimrod (4 Rolls-Royce Spey turbo fans) maritime reconnaissance production, the 
first jet ASW aircraft, equipped with a tremendous range of search and strike devices. 
This is the world’s first all jet anti-submarine patrol aircraft and will replace the 
aged Mk.2 Shackletons. Although based on the Comet, it has been extensively 
developed for the RAF and will enter the Service early in 1969; all 38 ordered will 
be delivered over the next three years. Its anti-submarine equipment is the most 
advanced in the world. 

The Hawker Siddeley Harrier, T.R.Mk.1. (Pegasus 6; of at least 19,000 lb.— 
8,620 Kg.St.) All six development aircraft and a number of production models are 
flying in preparation for entry into the RAF in 1969. Eleven T.2. two-seaters will also 
be built. The engine development for this world’s first V/STOL strike aircraft will 
reach 23,000 thrust. It can operate from concealed positions among trees in close 
support of the Army on the forward edge of the battlefield. This new aircraft is a 
world beater and the British Government would be well advised to order a further 
80 for the RAF. 


Those who are now wondering whether airfields and other fixed installations for 
aircraft defence will be tenable in the future NATO setting, may come to the con- 
clusion that this aircraft is the forerunner of a new and viable form of air defence. 

An outstanding fighter on view was the BAC Lightning Mk.53 (two 13,200 Ib. 
Rolls-Royce Avons 301 turbojets) two-seater ground attack version, as bought by 
Kuwait and Saudi Arabia; with its full range of armament, including overwing pods, 
automatic flight control system and air data computer. There was also a }th scale 
model of this supersonic fighter in its developed multi-role version, with two Aden 
guns in the ventral pack and 188 rockets. 

Among the helicopters of the future there were the Anglo/French S.A. 330 (two 
1,300 s.h.p. Turbomeca 111C4 free turbines); the S.A. 341 (Turbomeca Astazou 
11.N shaft turbine of 600 s.h.p., which made its first flight in April 1967; the W.G, 13 
(two Rolls-Royce B.S.360-7 free turbine engines), this is a British concept which will 
be produced in several different forms, one of which will be for armed close support 
similar to those now operating so efficiently in Vietnam. Considerable interest was 
being shown in the Westland’s Sea King (two Rolls-Royce Gnome; 1,400 free 
turbines of 1,500 s.h.p. each). This is scheduled to go into Royal Navy Squadron 
service in 1969. Its primary role is all-weather anti-submarine operations, but can 
readily adapted for Commando Transport, Minesweeping or Air Sea Rescue. 
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THE YUGOSLAV SOKO GALEB 
The jet trainer of the Yugoslav Air Force. The light ground attack version Jastreb 
was also at Farnborough in September 1968. 


Aircraft from Foreign Nations 

Foreign aircraft sponsored by a member of the SBAC, powered by British engines 
and carrying a significant content of British equipment are admitted to the 
Farnborough Display. 

Naturally of great interest was the American Phantom II Mach.2+ (two Rolls- 
Royce Spey Mk.201 turbo fan engines and 50% components manufactured in UK). 
This aircraft first flew 17th February, 1967; they have been ordered for the RN and 
RAF. 

From Sweden came the well-known SAAB 35 Draken double-delta winged jet 
fighter (one Rolls-Royce RB 146 Avon series, 300 jet engine). 

Among others were the Yugoslav Soko Galeb jet trainer and the Soko Jastreb 
light ground attack version of the same design, both with Rolls-Royce/Bristol Viper 
engines. These are very interesting little aircraft. The same company are also 
producing in considerable numbers another type, the single-seat Kraguj, a small 
piston-engined attack aircraft. All of these types have been ordered in large numbers 
for their air force and have obvious possibilities for less developed countries. 
Missiles 

British missiles for the future included the Rapier low-level anti-aircraft missile 
system; Swingfire, the second generation anti-tank missile; Sea Dart a medium high- 
level anti-aircraft missile; and Short Brothers Blowpipe, an inexpensive, man- 
portable, frontline weapon for defence against air attack, a public demonstration of 
which is planned for the Spring of 1969. 


Conclusion 
It is fashionable and good to criticise, but let us not forget that most of the world, 
including USA operate considerable numbers of British designed aircraft and engines. 


Britain still leads the world in engine development and the skill of British pilots is 
second to none and are world famous. 


Republished from the October 1968, number of “THE DIPLOMATIST", the Defence 
Attachés Supplement, by kind permission of the Editor. 
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Ohe Air Forces in 


Parliament 


By WinG CoMMANDER R. F. PEMBERTON, MC, TD, MA 


More Cuts in Defence 


OC” 11th July, 1968, Her Majesty’s Government published yet another White 

Paper on Defence (the fourth in 18 months) announcing still more cuts in 
defence expenditure.* Next year’s defence budget is to be about £2,254 m. (£2,140 
at 1968 prices). This will be £140 m. more than the Government had previously 
planned for; but it is explained by rising costs—which means less defence for more 
money. The forecast estimate for 1972 - 73 is £2,014 m. at 1968 prices, always and 
of course provided that the international situation does not change for the worse 
in the meantime, a contingency far from unlikely in view of present Russian 
operations in Czechoslovakia. (This was written on 26th August, and we shall con- 
sider its implications below.) The effect of the present cuts will be to reduce defence 
expenditure in five years by one third and the Forces and their civilian ancillaries 
by a quarter, with a consequent considerable drop in foreign exchange costs. 

The most significant measures are as follows: (a) the Singapore naval base is to 
be handed over free to the Government of Singapore by the end of this year (1968); 
(b) after our withdrawal from the Far East in 1971, Britain will not “declare” any 
forces to SEATO though she will remain a member of that organisation; (c) British 
troops will be withdrawn from the Persian Gulf area in 1971 and our defence agree- 
ment with Kuwait will be terminated before that is done; (d) nine units of the Army 
will be disbanded or amalgamated by September 1972, besides those already 
scheduled for the same treatment by 1970; (e) the proposal to establish a Royal 
Defence College is to be abandoned (at least temporarily); (£) about 20 RAF Stations 
will be closed between now and the mid-1970s, as well as some infantry depots, and 
more than £1 m. a year will be saved by closing No. 25 MU (Hartlebury) and con- 
centrating accommodation stores for the three Services at Quedgeley (Glos.); (g) a 
maritime reconnaissance squadron will be stationed in Malta as part of the British 
contribution to NATO; and (h) the RAF will be given 26 more Hawker Siddeley 
Buccaneer low-level strike/reconnaissance aircraft to compensate for the cancellation 
of TSR.2 and F.111, in addition to the 62 Buccaneers it will take over from the Navy 
in 1970. 

Following the withdrawal of British troops from South-East Asia and the Persian 
Gulf, the RAF will be based in Europe and the Mediterranean area, with a small 
detachment in Hong Kong, and its transport force will be reduced by withdrawing 
the Argosies in 1971. 


* Supplementary Statement on Defence Policy 1968 (Command 3701, IIMSO, 3s. 6d.) 
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According to the White Paper: ‘‘It is the Government’s intention that Britain 
shall play her full part in the defence of Europe .... Her Air Force will compare in 
size and quality with that of any other European power and will make a vital con- 
tribution to the success of NATO operations by land, sea and air. Britain’s Polaris 
force will be the only European element in NATO’s strategic nuclear deterrent, and 
the British Navy as a whole will be the strongest navy in Europe. All three Services 
will be unique among their European partners in the range and degree of their 
operational experience.” 

The withdrawal from the Far East will enable Britain to give more support to 
NATO in Europe which, according to previous statements by the Government, is to 
be our principal defence theatre in future. From 1969 a squadron of Shackleton long- 
range maritime reconnaissance aircraft is to be transferred from Britain to Malta 
and later to be equipped with Nimrods; from 1970 a guided-missile destroyer will 
join the frigate force in the Mediterranean and the RAF Rapier air-defence units 
will be committed to NATO. From 1971, the Phantom aircraft, previously destined 
for the Persian Gulf and the Far East, will also be committed to NATO; while from 
1969 to 1972 all new Buccaneer Mark 2 and Phantom aircraft will be pledged to 
NATO. Apart from the extra 26 Buccaneers promised (above), no important fresh 
orders or cancellations of equipment are announced in the White Paper. 

In the words of the Air Correspondent of The Times (12 July, 1968), ‘The 
Buccaneers, which, with aircraft transferred from the Royal Navy, will form three 
RAF squadrons, will begin to be delivered in about a year’s time. Deliveries will be 
completed within about two years. These will be Buccaneer Mark 2 aircraft which, 
although a fine subsonic low-level performer which can carry a wide range of bombs 
and rockets, including a nuclear weapon and the Anglo-French Martel television- 
guided missile, is no real replacement for the cancelled American F.111, with its 
swing-wing and supersonic capability. It is seen as an interim aircraft up to about 
1975, by which time the RAF will have a serious need for an advanced strike/ 
reconnaissance machine of the most modern design.” 

So far so good! The cuts in defence expenditure will apparently be effected by 
reducing our commitments, notably in the Far East and the Persian Gulf area, and 
some of the forces so released will be used to increase our contribution to NATO. 
Whether this concentration on Europe at the expense of our interests in the Middle 
East and Far East is wise must remain an open question. No doubt we shall know 
the answer to that question ten years hence; but at the moment, the situation in 
Eastern Europe is critical, The Government’s view is stated at the end of the White 
Paper thus: ‘To some extent, the decision to concentrate Britain’s forces on Europe 
has narrowed the scope for error in long-term defence planning. But substantial 
uncertainties remain, particularly in the fluidity of the international situation, the 
development of technology, and the allocation of roles between allies.” 

Comment in the Press was varied. The Daily Telegraph said: ‘‘There is no defence 
for the UK except by those units happening to be over here’; and ‘‘The defence cuts 
are a gamble on peace while Russia’s power grows.” The Times, more cautious, 
concentrated on the conspicuous absence of reserves. ‘‘Next year,” it said, “about 
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170,000 ex-National Service men will be relieved of their liability for recall under 
the National Service Acts .... If the present poor recruiting figures continue and 
the Government fails to create an adequate system of volunteer reserve forces .... 
there is almost no alternative to introducing some kind of compulsory reserve system. 
Although politically uncomfortable, this could have considerable social advantages.” 
(My italics.) 

Mobile Defence 

The concentration of our forces in Europe and the Mediterranean, instead of their 
being dispersed about the world, necessitates a high standard of mobility; and the 
Secretary of State for Defence has long recognised this fact. Indeed it may be said 
to be the basis of most of his re-deployment. Mobility in this connection means the 
immediate and rapid transport of troops and their equipment by air in an emergency.* 
Air mobility enables NATO’s uncommitted reserves to be moved promptly to any 
part of Europe, especially to the northern and southern flanks of the NATO front, 
when and where they may be urgently required; it enables some British troops 
allotted to the support of NATO to be located normally at home in the UK; and it 
also enables British troops who may be required to settle disputes east of Suez to be 
located at home in the UK, but this is not quite the same thing because questions of 
acclimatisation and of experience of terrain and conditions of exotic warfare enter 
into it. 

In these last circumstances, it has to be assumed that landing grounds and base 
facilities will be available in friendly territory, but this cannot always be assured. 
Any State which provided us with these facilities would, by so doing, range itself on 
our side against the enemy and thereby lay itself open to attack. It may be doubted 
whether any independent Eastern States would be willing to provide these facilities 
in such circumstances — except, of course, members of the Commonwealth, and 
perhaps not all of these. The alternative is the use of aircraft carriers, of which we 
now have all too few and will soon have none, if the present policy of the Govern- 
ment is carried out. Carriers can be moved to within a reasonable distance of a 
potential trouble spot before the trouble starts, and so avoid the provocation which 
a sudden airborne landing nearer the scene of disturbance might cause. And carriers 
can land their troops by helicopter from a safe distance, support and supply them by 
air, and remove casualties expeditiously to comfortable sick-bays on board ship. 

It may be admitted that living conditions in a carrier are not favourable to training 
for exotic warfare in desert or jungle, but commandos need not live on board their 
carriers for long at a time. They could live and be trained in various Commonwealth 
countries — the more various the better —and be embarked in their carriers for 
experience periodically and for operations in an emergency. With this in mind, no 
doubt, it has been decided (by whom is not clear) that the Jungle Warfare School 
in Malaysia shall continue to operate, Australia and New Zealand appropriately 
being its chief sponsors. In recent years Britain has solved this problem by having 
two armies: one in Germany trained for sophisticated warfare in Europe, and the 


* An interesting article on this topic, entitled “Defence through Mobility” by Richard Cox, appeared 
in the Daily Telegraph on 6th July, 1968, 
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other east of Suez trained in desert and jungle warfare and for counter-insurgency 
operations (i.e. operations against guerrillas). Then the RAF allotted and trained its 
squadrons for these two distinct roles; but if it is now to be concentrated in Europe 
and the Mediterranean, what chance will it have of developing this second capability? 
For, in the absence of carriers, upon the RAF alone will depend the effective mobility 
of our forces required to deal with “brush-fire” or even larger incidents in the Far 
East. 
Russia and Czechoslovakia 

While the White Paper was being discussed in and out of Parliament, events were 
taking place in Eastern Europe which could well make nonsense of the Government’s 
defence policy. In introducing it, Mr. Denis Healey said that the armed forces were 
“moving towards a platform of stability’. This is a fine new phrase, but what does 
it mean? It can only mean that after the present reductions there will be no more 
changes for some time. This has a familiar ring. We have heard it before, several 
times, and each time it has been followed by more reductions. If these are necessary 
for economic reasons and safe from the point of view of defence, well and good. 
But there is a real and serious objection to the idea of stability in defence matters. 
Defence can never be stable. It must depend on the international situation, which 
changes with alarming frequency, and on the relative strength of a possible aggressor 
and his probable intentions. 

The Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia is the current example of this, and it is a 
symptom of Russia’s tendency. Yugoslavia and Romania recognised this and 
promptly took military precautions to withstand an invasion of their own territories. 
Herr Ulbricht, of East Germany, is an obedient tool of the Soviet Union; and he 
might easily be persuaded to annex West Berlin, which is an indefensible enclave 
surrounded by communist territory. The next step could be the re-occupation of 
Austria by the Russians. Would the USA defend the independence of Austria by 
dropping nuclear bombs on Russia? It is unlikely. The next communist objective 
would be West Germany. This would be decisive; and, provided the USA was still 
interested in Western Europe, a nuclear war would start between the Western Powers 
and the USSR, in which Britain would be involved. What are our resources for this 
commitment? Few admittedly but, with American help, effective for the offensive. 
But what about defence? 

Obviously the first thing to be done is to revive our Civil Defence organisation 
and ensure that it is professionally trained and equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. This should be done at once. The next step, as the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. Edward Heath) said in the emergency debate in the House of 
Commons on 26th August, is to reconsider our contribution to NATO in the light 
of recent events and the current situation. We cannot expect the USA to defend 
Western Europe against communist aggression unless the Western European nations, 
of which we are one, are duing all they reasonably can to defend themselves. We 
cannot speak for the others in this matter, but we can speak for ourselves. Are we 
doing enough to withstand communist aggression in Western Europe? The answer 
would seem to be “‘No!”’. 
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Book Reviews 


Lion in the Sky, by Sqn. Ldr. N. Shorrick (Federal Publications, Sdn. Bhd., Singapore; obtain- 

able from PSI, RAF Seletar, c/o GPO Singapore; 171 pp.; illustrated; 29/6). 

This is one of those books that provides a perfect answer to allegations that there is nothing 
to be learned from history. Basically, it tells the story of the RAF Station at Seletar, Singa- 
pore, reminding us in the process that this is one of the largest British air bases in the world. 
In doing so, it also traces Singapore’s importance as a crossroads of air routes through the Far 
East, and reminds us of many half-forgotten facts of political and military history. 

For example, it is thought-provoking to read of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of 1902 under 
which, eventually, Britain recalled her Far Eastern Fleet and entrusted the security of British 
possessions in the Far East, including Singapore, to the Japanese. As the author of Lion in the 
Sky comments, the Japanese were thereby enabled to obtain a considerable amount of local 
knowledge which they put to good use in 1941. 


We often think of airfields of the 1920s as comprising a couple of quickly-erected hangars 
on a convenient field. It is enlightening to learn that over 45,000 tons of earth had to be 
excavated before the first of Seletar’s two original hangars could be erected, and that a five-ton 
travelling crane and a metre-gauge railway had to be installed to transport the 800 tons of 
steelwork and other heavy equipment for the hangars, still in use more than 40 years later. 

First visitors to the newly-opened Station, in early 1928, were the four Southampton flying- 
boats of the Far East Flight led by Group Captain Henry Cave-Brown-Cave. Even today, their 
achievement is little known. It will come as a surprise to many readers to learn how the crews 
lived and slept on board. The standard of luxury was pretty low, even by 1928 airline standards. 
However, this was offset by exotic experiences when they were entertained by potentates like 
the Rajah of Khallikote. Such tales belong to a bygone “imperialist” age that we shall never 
again see and they make fascinating reading. 

Later pilots who passed through Seletar included Amy Johnson and Sir Charles Kingsford 
Smith, on their record flights across half the world. Less happy is the account of the grim 
days of December 1941, followed by a description of the Station during the period of enemy 
occupation, written from the Japanese side. 

This underlines the trouble taken by the author, who is Education Officer in Seletar, to ensure 
that this book would be as comprehensive and authentic as possible. Sqn. Ldr. Shorrick 
travelled to London and Tokyo seeking facts and personal stories, and was allowed to examine 
hitherto-unpublished documents in both capitals. He received 200 letters and 300 photographs 
from people in all parts of the world, and conducted more than a hundred interviews with 
people who knew something of the story of Seletar. 

The result is a typically British story. It is typical that when the Japanese came in 1941 
there were in Malaya no transport aircraft, no long-range bombers, no dive-bombers, no army 
co-operation aircraft and no special photographic reconnaissance aircraft. It is typical that the 
RAF fought gallantly with what it had; and it is typical that when asked by a member of the 
Japanese occupation force why the British had not destroyed Singapore, a junior officer replied: 
“Because we shall return again”, 

We did; since when Seletar has played its part in supporting the war in Korea, the counter- 
insurgency campaign in Malaya and the confrontation with Indonesia. It has welcomed back 
the Japanese in the form of a World Champion Table Tennis Team: and it has learned, without 
welcome, of our Government's stated intention of completing Britain's withdrawal from bases 
in Malaysia and Singapore by the end of 1971. 


If common-sense does not prevail, and the withdrawal becomes fact, Sqn. Ldr. Shorrick’s 
book will tell virtually the entire story of Britain's air power in that corner of the globe. It is 
a story of which he—and all of us—can be proud. J.W.R.T. 
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Sink the Tirpitz, by Léonce Peillard (Jonathan Cape, London; 360 pp.; illustrated; 35/-). 


On 12th November, 1944, thirty-two Lancaster bombers of Nos. 617 (the “Dambusters’’) 
and 9 Squadrons, RAF Bomber Command, took off on what might have been described as 
yet another attempt to sink the seemingly-unsinkable German battleship Tirpitz. Nearly three 
years had passed since the day when Winston Churchill issued peremptory instructions that the 
56,000-ton vessel must be eliminated, adding that “the whole strategy of the war turns at this 
point on this ship”, It was a reasonable enough comment, for Britain’s fate hung on victory 
in the Battle of the Atlantic and Germany’s big surface raiders had proved themselves as greatly 
to be feared as the U-boat fleet. 


Only once was there an opportunity to attack the Tirpitz in the open sea, in the kind of 
action that had led to the destruction of the equally formidable Bismarck. This was on 9th 
March, 1942, when twelve Albacores from HMS Victorious had carried out a torpedo attack 
off the Lofoten Islands, without success. All other air attacks—a total of 14 were made while 
the ship was sheltering in Norwegian fjords. 


This book tells in detail the story of every attack. Altogether, more than 700 aircraft of the 
Royal Air Force and Fleet Air Arm had been despatched against the Tirpitz at various times, 
at a cost of 31 of their number. A total of 17 hits on the ship had been achieved, but 12 of them 
were by 500-Ib. bombs, and only one had been scored with a really-effective 12,000-Ib. Tallboy. 
That one, at least, had ensured that the Tirpitz would never again fight, although the tremendous 
hole made by the bomb did not prevent the ship sailing from Altenfjord to Tromsé. 


Other attacks had been made, too. In Operation Title, the Norwegian cutter Arthur, laden 
with mines, survived a hazardous journey to come within ten miles of its objective, only to be 
defeated by rough seas. A year later, after an incredibly ill-fated crossing of the North Sea, 
midget submarines of the Royal Navy succeeded in penetrating the heavily defended fleet anchor- 
age and severely crippling the Tirpitz with their mines. The Germans themselves were com- 
pelled to express their admiration for the daring of this attack, which Admiral Barry described 
as “one of the most courageous acts of all time”. Two Victoria Crosses went to Naval officers 
who took part in the attack, which did far more damage than we realised at the time. 


Perhaps the greatest feature of this book is that, having been written by a very able and 
distinguished French Naval historian, it is comparatively impartial. One reads of bravery by 
both sides; one has sympathy with the sailors and airmen of both the allied and enemy forces 
who suffered and died in a campaign that revolved around the fate of just one great ship. The 
book succeeds in putting over the fact that war is fought by men, in control of machines; and 
an immense amount of research has put the whole story in perspective, so that we read the 
words of Churchill and Hitler almost in the same paragraph as the comments of German work- 
men sent to patch up the ship and of Norwegian patriots who viewed with alternative pleasure 
and dismay the goings-on in their home waters. 


The story builds up to a great climax as the Lancasters take off for that massive attack on 12th 
November, 1944. Eighteen great streamlined bombs were dropped in three minutes, between 
08.42 and 08.45 hours. Two or three scored direct hits, with two more near misses, all on the 
same side. It was too much even for the Tirpitz, which heeled over and was soon no more than 
an inverted hulk, a great metal tomb for 700 dead and dying men of the German Navy. It was 
a triumph for Bomber Command. At the daily conference of 5 Group, held to discuss the pre- 
vious night’s operations, Air Chief Marshal Sir Ralph Cochrane commented: “Er... . last 
night's raid... . Successful! Tirpitz sunk! Now, about tonight's operations... .” 

J.W.R.T. 


The Fighting Triplanes, by Evan Hadingham (Hamish Hamilton, London; 240 pp.; fully 
illustrated; 63/-). 


In a hangar on the edge of Poll airfield, near Cologne, in 1919, were found the remains of 
an incredible aircraft. In size and general arrangement it was reminiscent of the Tarrant 
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Tabor of the same year, but in conception it was far more ambitious. The Inter-Allied Aero- 
nautical Control Commission team, who found the remains, submitted a report describing 
much of the triplane but nothing of its history. However, there is sufficient to show that the 
Poll Giant was no ordinary aeroplane, for the report states: “It appears that the Giant was 
intended to carry petrol for 80 hours’ flight, to have a speed of about 130 kmh and to land at 
about 90 or 100 kmh. Function—heavy bombing, long-distance machine, alleged to have been 
intended to bomb New York”. 


What on earth persuaded the Germans to build this incredible triplane, with a span of 165 
feet and length of 150 feet? For the answer we need only go back to 1917, for the little Sopwith 
Triplane which appeared over the Western Front that year had much the same effect on the 
Germans as their Fokker Monoplane had had on the Allied air forces in 1915-16. And with 
good reason. Between May and July 1917, the Canadian pilots of the famous “Black Flight” of 
No. 10 (Naval) Squadron accounted for no fewer than 87 enemy aircraft. Their leader, Fit. 
Sub.-Lt. Raymond Collishaw, alone shot down 16 enemy machines in 27 days in June. As 
Air Vice-Marshal Raymond Collishaw, he wrote the Foreword to this book, which traces the 
history of all triplanes, both military and civil, and records their construction and performance 
in highly satisfying detail. 

A secret which the book does not reveal is that its author, Evan Hadingham, wrote it at the 
age of only seventeen. Perhaps the publishers thought that this might have an adverse effect 
on the sales of what deserves to become a standard reference work on its subject. They were 
probably wise; but it will do no harm to make the point in this review, for Mr. Hadingham has 
done his work with the thoroughness and enthusiasm that only the teenager engaged with 
youthful fervour in an all-absorbing hobby, can muster. There are too few young aviation 
writers at the present time—probably because there is an ever-decreasing number of magazines 
in which their writings can be published. It is good to be able to pay unreserved tribute to one 
who hase proved his worth with a first book that might have daunted more experienced authors. 

There have been only 130 types of triplane, of which 90 appeared during the 1914-18 War. 
mainly as a result of the success of the little Sopwith design. However, it was no easy task to 
compile adequate and authentic information on all of them. The first successful triplane, 
Cayley’s 1849 “boy carrier” was built more than a century before Mr. Hadingham was born. 
In this case, he could turn to the researches of Charles Gibbs-Smith for facts and figures; but 
the reviewer, at least, was surprised to see pictures of such rare birds as the Russian Bezobrazov 
triplane of 1914, which is shown in the air although, in fact, it crashed during its first, and 
possibly sole flight. 

It was not alone in this, for not all triplanes proved as pleasant to fly as the Sopwith. It is 
interesting to read that the German Navy got as far as taxying trials with the big Friedrichshafen 
FF 60 triplane floatplane in 1918 but were not keen to let it take off. The US Army were prob- 
ably equally wise in not trying too hard to make the seven-wing John’s Multiplane prove its 
capabilities in the air. But those which did fly were among the most fascinating of all aviation’s 
less orthodox products. 

Glenn Curtiss was so full of bright ideas that it is no surprise to learn of his BT triplane 
flying-boat, which was designed to shed its wing and tail surfaces to increase its survivability 
if it were forced down on to a rough sea. The same great pioneer designer/pilot also built the 
Prototype of a triplane flying motor-car which was unveiled at the Pan-American Aeronautical 
Exposition in New York in 1917 and was described by the Boston Transcript as the ideal 


vehicle for prospective elopers wishing to escape from ideal parents. This was not quite true, 
as it never flew. 


Altogether The Fighting Triplanes adds up to a book which offers many hours of educational 
and enjoyable browsing for any one interested in aviation. We can only hope that Evan Hading- 
ham’s obvious enthusiasm and talent will produce a second bouk in due course. 


J.W.R.T. 
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The Royal Air Force: the first fifty years, by Charles Sims (Adam & Charles Black, London; 

183 pp.; illustrated; 35s.). 

Charles Sims, with Charles E. Brown and John Yoxall, was one of the pioneers of air-to-air 
photography. For over 30 years his camera and pen recorded the growth and achievements of 
the Royal Air Force, in the pages of The Aeroplane; but he was also part of the Service during 
two of the most important periods of its life. 

In the Middle East, in the ’twenties, he saw at first hand the effectiveness of the technique of 
air control, by which some of the most troubled places on earth were policed by air power at a 
fraction of the cost in money and lives that would have been expended on traditional methods 
of control by surface forces. This was the prototype of the modern deterrent policy, and it 
worked, under the capable leadership in the field of men like Sir John Salmond, Arthur Harris 
and Robert Saundby. 

Mr. Sims recalls that to see the war-surplus DH9A’s and the Vernon transports, in their 
squadrons or flights lifting off the ground in a swirl of desert dust was a sight not to be for- 
gotten. Their loads often included, in addition to guns and bombs, a spare wheel and a goat-skin 
of water lashed to the side of the aircraft so that the slipstream would keep it cool. Their 
flying was done over country as featureless as the desert can be, or over hills and scrub that 
were the very essence of natural inhospitality. A crash or forced landing held out little chance 
of anything but mutilation or death by the inhabitants. Yet this was the area that saw the first 
air-lift of troops in history, the desert air mail service that became the first stage of Imperial 
Airways’ Empire air routes, and the first great air evacuation of civilians under the barrels of 
enemy guns. 

Experience, confidence and esprit-de-corps acquired in the Middle East helped to create the 
unconquerable Royal Air Force of World War II. Again, Mr. Sims traces this part of his story 
from close personal contact. After a spell with the RAF in France in 1939-40, he was posted 
to specialist photographic interpretation duties with the Photographic Reconnaissance Unit and 
ended up doing photo-intelligence work in the Pentagon, Washington. 

Hitherto-unpublished stories include one about the New Zealand crew of a PRU Mosquito 
intercepted by one of Germany’s very new Me 262 jet fighters in the Summer of 1944. Back 
in the briefing room at Benson, intelligence officers were anxious to learn as much as possible 
about the Luftwaffe's formidable new machine and asked the pilot to describe it. “‘No need for 
that,” he replied, ““We have some pictures”, The navigator then produced some pencil sketches 
which he had made quite calmly during the several passes made by the enemy which, for some 
reason, did not open fire on the Mosquito. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Sims comments: “This work . . . has no pretentions of being com- 
parable to the comprehensive, detailed, and scholarly productions of accomplished, diligent and 
professional historians. It is intended as a review of the highlights, progress and achievements 
of the RAF blended into narrative form and lightened here and there with the ‘off-beat’ and 
lesser-known stories of its men and events in both peace and war.” 

He has produced a book that forms a very worthwhile addition to the recorded history of 
the Royal Air Force in its fiftieth year. J.W.R.T. 


Aircraft Sixtynine, edited by John W. R. Taylor (lan Allen, Terminus House, Shepperton; 96 
pp.; 114 illustrations; 12/6 net). 

The Editor, a well-known authority on aircraft of the world, from his extensive knowledge 
of our aircraft industry, provides readers with convincing facts of our Government's inept 
handling of our aircraft production and the millions wasted by their muddled policies. This 
book not only contains detailed descriptions of the earliest and the very latest aircraft, but also 
sixteen most interesting articles, some of which are by well known authors: the last of these 
“The Apollo Applications Programme” by Maurice Allward, is of particular interest. John 
Taylor maintains the excellence of his many previous productions and covers a wide field 
of world aviation, supported by over 100 excellent illustrations. AHS. 
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Wings Day, by Sydney Smith (Collins, London; 252 pp.; 22 illustrations; 30/- net). 


“Wings Day” is the name by which Wing Commander Harry Day (Group Captain H. M. A. 
Day, DSO, CBE, AM, RAF, Retd.), was known by all who had the misfortune of being prisoners 
of war between 1939 and 1945, during which period he was the Senior British Officer in various 
prison camps. 

He was admirably suited for this very responsible post. He had courage, resource and was a 
strict disciplinarian with those human qualities essential to an efficient commander of men. 
His great courage became evident early in his career as a Lieutenant of Royal Marines, in the 
First World War, when the battleship (HMS Britannia) after being torpedoed was ablaze, he 
fought his way through thick smoke and cordite fumes to the decks below and rescued two 
injured men; for which he was awarded the Albert Medal (Sea). The fact that one of them 
was the wardroom steward, gave young Day the opportunity of drily remarking that he was 
really trying to save the bar-room keys. This was typical of “Wings Day’s” attitude when facing 
equally dangerous situations in the Second World War. 


In June 1924, he was commissioned in the Royal Air Force and on 13th October, 1939, he 
insisted on personally leading his Blenheim Squadron (No. 57) on its first raid over Germany. 
Repeatedly attacked by three ME.109s, his aircraft soon became a blazing furnace and he and 
his crew were obliged to abandon it by parachutes. Wing Commander Day landed in a wood 
and was at once captured. Later the Germans informed him that the other members of his 
crew were dead, their parachutes having caught fire on leaving the aircraft. 


There follows the detailed account of the five long, seemingly endless years, he spent behind 
barbed wire in different prisoner of war camps. During this time he was the inspiration and 
guiding hand in the numerous attempts by individual officers and large groups to escape, some 
successful but many unsuccessful. His own attempts were unfortunate and he was recaptured 
and on return to camp was put in solitary confinement and inhumanly treated at times. 


This did not lessen his zeal in continuing a variety of plans for escape, which pinned down 
thousands of German troops guarding and trying to recapture escaped prisoners. 


There is much tragedy in this story of the sufferings of many prisoners of war and the brutal 
treatment of some; including the shooting in cold blood of fifty RAF officers, after they had 
been recaptured; nevertheless the book is lightened by many humorous accounts of unusual 
methods of escape and the baiting of prison staffs. It is a vastly interesting biography of a very 
gallant officer, who through his long imprisonment upheld the best traditions of the Royal Air 
Force. AHS. 


The Great Air Race, by Arthur Swinson (Cassell, London; 236 pp.; 25 illustrations and 2 maps; 

36/- net). 

This story of the £10,000 Prize Air Race in 1934 from England to Australia, in places is 
heavy reading, because of the author’s seeming anxiety not to omit any small detail, particularly 
when he describes every small item in the preparations for the race. 

Nevertheless, this should not deter the reader from pressing on regardless to the most interest- 
ing part which describes the actual race. It is fascinating to follow the various fortunes of the 
twelve aircraft that reached Melbourne and the remainder which were not so fortunate. It is 
a story of a brave flying adventure, full of dramg and the tragedy of the deaths of Gilman and 
Baines, who were burned to death when their Fairey Fox landed with engine trouble near 
Foggia. 

The winners in a D.H. Comet (Scott and Black) took 2 days and 23 hours to complete the 
course, which at that time halved the flying time to the Far East. 


Today, the many excellent illustrations of the aircraft and personalities concerned in the race 
are part of flying history and readers will find them most intcresting. AHS. 
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Jane’s All The World’s Aircraft, 1968-69. Compiled and edited by John W. R. Taylor, 
FRHISTS, AMSLAET, ARAES. (Samson Low Marston, London; 683 pp.; 1,300 illustrations and 
500 line drawings; £10 10s. Od. net). 


This illustrated annual record of aviation development and progress is still unrivalled as 
the outstanding authoritative publication on the aircraft of the world. 


Although Surface Skimmer Systems was extracted from the 1967-68 volume and published 
separately, there was an increase of 56 more pages. In the 1968-69 volume there is a further 
increase of 70 pages, which indicates the achievement of yet another record. 


The new edition includes the aircraft of 32 nations, airships of 5, drones of 8, sailplanes of 
20, military missiles of 15, research rockets and space vehicles of 13 and aero engines of 17 
nations. 

The Editor’s FOREWORD includes items of the greatest interest to all nations concerning 
the offensive and defensive air capability of Western and Eastern powers and unaligned 
countries, 

The late US Under Secretary of Defense recently reported that “In the Autumn of 1967, 
Russia had 720 long range nuclear missiles, compared with 340 of the year before. At the 
same date America could boast of a strength of 1,054 ICBM’s, plus 656 submarine-launched 
Polaris missiles compared with only 30 in the Soviet Fleet”. 


John Taylor expresses surprise at this assessment of submarine-launched missiles, as the 
rockets displayed in Moscow's parades were counterparts to Polaris and, in fact, were no more 
than research and development rounds. 

It is disturbing to discover in this new edition that there are missiles currently under 
development in or for Israel, who may be joining the ranks of nuclear powers in as little as 
two years. 


All the important details of the world’s successful and unsuccessful projects in new aircraft 
are also included in the FOREWORD. 


Technology is advancing so rapidly that occasional set-backs are inevitable, but the aircraft 
industry is well able to face up to them, providing it has the support of its Government. This 
is where the British industry has suffered so badly for the past decade; yet despite the complete 
absence of any consistent or sympathetic government policy towards aviation, its exports have 
reached an unprecedented level in 1968 with total sales valued at over £750 million in the 
first seven months of the year. 

The new edition has more new illustrations than in any previous volume and the pictures 
improved by an increase in the number of three column photographs. 

The numerous items which bring Jane’s right up-to-date include a description of Russia’s 
FOBS “space bomb”, envisaged primarily as a weapon to neutralise the USAF’s manned 
bomber bases and in the Addenda news items which were only received one month before 
publication date. 

“Janes All the World’s Aircraft” improves every year and maintains its unique position as 


the unrivalled authority on the development and progress of aviation. 
A.H.S. 


Phoenix Into Ashes. By Roland Beamont, DSO, OBE, DFC. (William Kimber, London; 192 
pp.; 19 illustrations; 42/- net). 

The author writes. with commendable modesty. the story of his flying career. In the world 
of pilots his name is widely known as one of our leading test pilots and they will be most 
interested in this most readable account of his great contribution to aviation in the past 36 
years: during which he has flown no less than 160 different types of aircraft; many of which 
are described in full detail. His gallant service as a fighter pilot is clearly indicated by the 
awards of two DSO’s, two DFC’s and the American DFC. To have achieved such distinction 
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in war and peace among such company as British pilots (the best in the world) is no small 
accomplishment. This is a book by an airman for airmen both young and old and will un- 
doubtedly receive the success it deserves. 

AHS. 


Freedom’s Battle — The War in the Air 1939-1945. Edited by Gavin Lyall. This is Vol. 2 of 
a 4 volume anthology; Vol. I “War at Sea” was published in Autumn, 1967; “War on Land” 
and “War on Home Front” are being published in Autumn, 1969 and Spring, 1970. (Hutch- 
inson, London: 422 pp.; 23 illustrations; 50/- net). 

This book will awaken nostalgic memories of those who fought in the air in the Second 
World War. It is a first class anthology based upon accounts of personal experiences and 
excerpts from other books. It is edited so expertly that it is refreshing in style and outlook, 
making an immediate impact on the reader. 

All the great dramas of the air war are here described by men of the British and Com- 
monwealth air forces who actually did the fighting in the desperate days of the fall of France, 
during the Battle of Britain, throughout the agony of Bomber Command, over the High Seas, 
Malta, the desert battles and in the Far East. 

The illustrations add considerably to the interest of this book and it should take its place 
on the library shelves of all interested in the glorious traditions of the RAF and Commonwealth 
Air Forces. 

AHS. 


The Itatian Campaign 1943-45. By G. A. Shepperd, with an Introduction by Field Marshal 
Lord Harding, GCB, CBE, DSO, MC. (Arthur Barker, London; 450 pp.; 23 illustrations; 
17 maps; 63/- net). 

“. .. a readable and workmanlike study which does justice to the courage and endurance of 
the troops of many nations who fought their way to final victory . . . gives credit to the con- 
tribution made by all the flying services without minimizing the dominant part played by air 
power.” (Field Marshal Lord Harding). 

This is the story of some of the bitterest fighting in the Second World War; of the men and 
their Commanders and the political and strategic decisions of this campaign from the Casa- 
blanca Conference to the fall of Rome and the advance to the Gothic Line. This seems to be 
the first complete account of the Italian Campaign 1943-1945 and no library of the history of 
the second World War will be complete without this book. 


AHS. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
The Early Birds of War. By Thomas R. Funderburk (Arthur Barker, London; 154 pp.; 72 
illustrations and 77 line drawings of aircraft; 30/- net). 


A fully pictorial and interesting descriptive account of well known pilots and aircraft of 
both the Western Allics and Central Powers of Europe engaged in combat in the First World 
War. 


The Story of Airships. By Joseph F. Hood (Arthur Barker, London; 141 pp.; 86 illustrations; 
30/- net). 
The evolution of airships from the carly balloons to the great airships of the 19th century; 
in peace and war. A fully illustrated story of success and disaster and those engaged in design- 
ing them and those participating in historical flights. 
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AIR OFFICERS APPOINTMENTS 


Among Air Officers’ appointments announced by the Ministry of Defence (Air) 
recently have been the following: 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE AIR FORCE DEPARTMENT 


August 1968. 
October Ist, 1968. 


March 14th, 1969. 


November Ist, 1968. 


March 15th, 1969. 
January Ist, 1969. 


September 1968. 


September 1968. 


November Ist, 1968. 


April Ist, 1969. 


July 1968. 


February 1969. 


Air VicE-MarRSHAL K. H. GoopING, CB, OBE, as Director- 
General of Equipment. 

AIR VICE-MARSHAL K. C. GIDDINGS, OBE, DEC, AFC, as 
Assistant Chief of the Air Staff (Operational Requirements). 
THE Rev. LEONARD J. ASHTON as Chaplain-in-Chief of RAF. 


RAF STRIKE COMMAND 
AIR Marsa Sik DENIS SPOTSWOOD, KCB, CBE, DSO, DFC, 
who has been Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief since 26th 
August, 1968, was promoted to Air Chief Marshal I/ X1/68. 
AIR Marsuat G. T. B. CLAYTON, CB, DEC, as Chief of Staif. 
Air Vice-MarsHAL L. H. MOULTON, DFC, MIERE, aS Air 
Officer Commanding No. 90 (Signals) Group. 


RAF COASTAL COMMAND 
Ark Marsual J. H. LAPSLeY, CB, OBE, DFC, AFC, as Air 
Officer Commanding-in-Chief and the NATO posts of Com- 
mander Maritime Air, Eastern Atlantic Area, Allied Com- 
mander Atlantic and Commander Maritime Air Allied 
Command Channel. 
AiR VICE-MaArSHAL F. D. HUGHES, CBE, DSO, AFC, MA, as Air 
Officer Commanding No. 18 Group: and NATO posts of 
Maritime Air Commander, Northern Sub-Area Eastern 
Atlantic Area, Allied Command Atlantic: Nore Sub-Area, 
Allied Command Channel, and Air Officer Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. 
AiR VICE-MarsHaL G. YounG, CBE, as Senior Air Staff 
Officer, RAF Coastal Command. 


RAF TRAINING COMMAND 
Aik Marsan L. D. Mavor, cB, arc, as Air Officer Com- 
manding-in-Chief. 
RAF GERMANY 
AiR Marsuar C. N. FOoxXtby-Norris, CB, DSO, OBE, MA, a 
Commander-in-Chief and to the NATO post of Commander 
of 2nd Tactical Air Force. 
FAR EAST AIR FORCE 


AiR Marsuat H. N. G. WHEELER, CBE, DSO, DFC, as 
Commander. 
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WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance nearly forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RAF. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many officers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 

There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 

In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Israel Rhodesia 
Australia France Italy Rumania 
Azores Finland Japan S. Africa 
Bahrein Formosa Jordan Sweden 
Belgium Germany Kenya Switzerland 
Bermuda Ghana Lebanon Thailand 
Borneo Gibraltar Malaysia Turkey 
Bulgaria Greece Malta US.A. 
Canada Holland New Zealand US.S.R. 
Ceylon Hong Kong Nigeria Yugoslavia 
China Hungary Norway Zambia 
Cyprus India Pakistan 

Czechoslovakia Indonesia Poland 

Denmark Iran Portugal 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Order Form 
(For “New Editions” of RAF Quarterly) 


I wish to become an annual subscriber to THE ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 


and enclose herewith ... 


... for my first year’s 
subscription for ..............ccseeecceeeeeee eee ees *copy/copies of each issue. 

*Insert number of copies required. (The new journal will be issued in December, March, June 
and September. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25;- 


per annum, 5Us. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
ee CO ak ER a ee eS ee ee cee ee Sn ee ee ee es ee 


Bankers’ Order Form 


Date rc ilenstets sent ccd te nensastices 19 
ROSMESSESs 6: £2 fae f PS sstve daze otae ani atacowe tye a atieo eases (Bank) 
(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 
AAA e ea eet a ce Otten ss pot Ae cae hs Meade Sos an ee (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 
SUIT OF Sav eea ets Mec eb ae sectaiin nenenen now, and make a like payment on the ............... 
aycoftion cris ahi ccrnnas feats of each year (this date should be identical with that 


appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 


Roya AIR FORCES QUARTERLY for ... .. copy/copies of this 


journal each issue. 


INANE As pute. Sechted sag Sowkde taken aestcta ene ae vasd toe ee Sethe SFaaien hes eee eae ea eae 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Signature ee 2d. 

AGO LOSS Ptesic Sais Hac teancleatiitomneeioalegueotes ote 


N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “The Royal Air Forces Quarterly”, 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


STS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the protection of present or 
prospective dependants against hardship resulting from your premature death and provision 
for yourself and them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT VALUE. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, is however, also 
the best possible long-term investment, because the money is invested wisely, and partly in 
“growth equities”, by the Life Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of 
investment subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax Allowance on 
two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ this means 16.5%. Thus 
a net outlay of £83 10s. Od. a year provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 19.76% increase. 


WHEN TO START. The advantages of starting at the earliest date, to the extent which you 
feel you can afford, are: Lower Premiums because the load is spread over more years; More 
years in which the Sum Assured grows by the addition of Bonuses; Acceptance without extra 
Premiums on account of ill-health or postings to danger areas (Note—Once a Policy is in force, 
subsequent ill-health or postings do NOT affect it); and the factor of “Compulsory Saving” 
which prevents money being frittered away. 


EDUCATION. If you have or plan to have children, I suggest that you should safeguard their 
future. If you agree, I should be glad to discuss your problem and advise you of the best 
action for you to take. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and between various types of 
Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal direct with any Company or its Representatives. You need 
the unbiased advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice without 
fee Or obligation, I am not tied to any Company, and select the most favourable for each 
type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should let me know your date of birth, 
whether married or single, dates of birth and sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, 
and how much you can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies in 
force, | recommend you let me inspect them and tell you whether they are good value. In any 
case they may affect the type of new Policy you should consider. With this information, I can 
give you recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the net cost is NOT greatly 
increased, because a large part of the extra cost is refunded by the Ministry of Defence. I 
always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in regard to House Purchase, 
Investment of Capital, and the advantages of commuting half Retired Pay. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. The factors affecting the problem include personal preferences for 
high yield, or the hope of capital appreciation; the degree of risk acceptable; existing invest- 
ments. I shall be glad to discuss your problem and make recommendations. 


SURTAX and ESTATE DUTY. Suitable action can greatly reduce the burden. If these 
problems are at all large, let me advise you how to increase your net income AND net estate. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter Sports and all other 
Insurances in the best markets. 


R. 1 AWitiams R. T. WILLIAMS LTD., Tr. ES iams 
2 DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON, BNI IDE. 
Telephone Brighton 28181 (2 lines) 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
Incorporated Life Assurance Brokers 


Member of the Services Insurance Brokers Association 


From the formation of the Royal Air Force on April 1st, 1918, to the 
present day, there has never been a time when RAF roundels were not 
proudly worn by aircraft designed and manufactured by the companies of 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Since they laid the foundation of British strength in the air with the 
Boxkite of 1910 and the Gun-Bus of 1913, these companies have built for 
the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Air Force over 75,000 aircraft. 
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& SKINNER & CO 


Gtbsinics Sqn-Ldr. A. E. L. Skinner, M.C., R.A.F. (Retd.) SH fe! 
syarer.ro AVIATION JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITH BY APPT. To 


LATE KING GEORGE V LATE QUEEN MARY 


68/1 9ct gold with diamond initials £21,100, 
Ice gold with white gold initials £14.10.0. 


$ 68/4 Silver £4.10.0, 
5 68/5 9ct gold £10.0.0. 


$ 68/8 Silver £5.10.0. 
$ 68/9 9ct gold £8.15,0. 


S 68/12 Silver £3.10.0. 
$ 68/13 9ct gold £95, 


S 68/14 Silver €2.10.0, 
S 68/15 9ct gold £6.0.0. 


5 68-19 9ct gold & enamel 


$6818 oP enamel (to order) €6.0.0. 


S 68 20 9ct gold 
£3.0.0. 


$. 68/16 Silver with enamel wreath €5.15.0. 
$ 68/17 Ice gold with enamel wreath €9,0.0. 


Please call in to see us or 


our free illustra 


35. OL 
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D 
Telephone: 01-493 8909 5115 


Open weekdays 9 (Saturdays by oppaintments only) 
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All part of 
the Gieves service 
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Gieves Insurance Department will Insurance 


offer you the most suitable type of 


policy for your life, your house, your Advisory Department 


possessions...any and every insurable 
situation or demand in Service or 
civilian life. Gieves’ specialist 
knowledge of Service conditions 
enables them to offer particularly 


expert guidance. Have a word with 27 Old Bond Street London W.1. 
Lt. Commander G. B. D. Freer, RN. 01-493 2276/9 
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HAWKER SIDDELEY VULCAN Mk 2 


A nuclear deterrent aircraft of RAF Strike Command is swiftly airborne carrying a Blue Steel 
nuclear air-to-ground weapon, which can be dispatched at considerable distance from target 
area, from high or low-level approach. It is also a most effective conventional strike aircraft, 
able to carry twenty-one free fall 1,000 1b. bombs. 
[MOD Crown copyright photo] 


EDITORIAL 


Fo centuries it has been the aim of our foreign policy to prevent any one nation 
from dominating Europe. This has brought us into opposition successively with 
France, Germany and now Russia. 


From the middle of the 18th century to the beginning of the 20th our foreign 
policy was backed by the formidable strength of the Royal Navy, which also enabled 
us with relatively small land forces to police a very large part of the globe. This 
Pax Britannica not only upheld justice, law and order, but promoted trade and 
general prosperity. 

Although we are still a very rich nation, with one of the highest living standards 
in the world, we have chosen, with the relinquishment of our Empire, to sink to the 
status of a third-rate military power. It is often forgotten that no foreign policy can 
be viable unless it is backed by adequate military strength. In our present circum- 
stances, therefore, we can no longer maintain an independent foreign policy. We 
must align ourselves with one or other of the great Power-blocs. 


For some years after the formation of NATO there were hopes that the free 
nations of Europe, including Britain, might unite to form a “Third Force,” fully 
equal in population, wealth and military power to America or Russia. But old 
rivalries and suspicions were not easily overcome. Eventually the project was 
wrecked by the French Government’s attempt to create a European community 
dominated by France, and by General de Gaulle’s determination to rebuff Britain 
and America and reduce their influence in Europe. These attempts have seriously 
weakened NATO, disappointed the Americans, and excluded Britain from the 
Common Market. 


Largely through our mistaken policies in the past and our reluctance to spend 
money on the things that really matter, we are regarded as economically unsound 
and militarily weak. Our presence nowadays in the corridors of world power counts 
for little, and our rather pretentious claims to moral leadership have been largely 
destroyed by the colossal publicity given by Press and radio to violent crime, juvenile 
delinquency, drug addiction and pornography. 

No doubt the hearts and minds of the vast majority of our people are as sound 
as ever they were, but we have allowed ourselves to live in a dream-world of our 
own invention, and refused to face the facts of life. We are much too inclined to 
base our policies on assumptions of world affairs as we would like them to be, and 
not as they really are. 


Our global strategy, however, if it is to be effective, must be adapted to the world 
as it is today, and is likely to be in the foreseeable future. For we must remember 
that fleets and armies and air forces, once they have been reduced to near impotence, 
cannot be re-created immediately. Before and during the Second World War, it 
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took us all of six years to recover from the effects of a long period of folly and 
illusion, when we starved and neglected our armed forces. 


We have now decided that our balance of payments difficulties compel us to 
withdraw all our Forces east of Suez. We have vast investments in that troubled 
part of the world, which not only provide us with essential raw materials of all 
sorts, but with very substantial earnings. If we were to lose these investments it 
would undoubtedly cost us far more than keeping adequate forces in those areas. 
Nevertheless, it is logical to remove our Forces and take the risk, if we are willing to 
provide only a token involvement which would be useless if our bluff were to be 
called. We have seen in Vietnam what can happen when even a powerful nation 
like America gets involved in a war in the Far East against a Communist protegé. 
The large American forces in Vietnam, for fear of escalating the war into a conflict 
between Super-Powers, are compelled to submit to so many political restrictions 
and strategic handicaps that victory is all but impossible. America could win the 
war very quickly if her forces were allowed to follow a correct military strategy, 
uninhibited by political considerations. 


Have we any alternative, as things now are, to a narrow concentration on the 
defence of Europe against Communist aggression? The answer is that we have. 
There is little point in pretending that, once we have withdrawn, we can intervene 
effectively in the Far East. We cannot; and talk of airborne strategic reserves, con- 
sisting of a Brigade Group or so, is highly unrealistic. 


We are inclined to suppose that when we leave important strategic points or 
areas, such as Aden or the Arabian Gulf, they just disappear. Of course they do 
nothing of the kind. They pass sooner or later into other, almost certainly unfriendly, 
hands. Aden is gone beyond recall, and will before long be a Russian military, air and 
naval base. But in the Arabian Gulf a relatively small British military presence 
would serve to maintain law and order, and prevent the area, our main source of 
non-dollar oil, from falling into Russian hands. 


It would therefore seem sensible to support NATO as strongly as possible, and 
maintain a suflicient force in the Arabian Gulf. Because passage through the Suez 
Canal and the Red Sea cannot be relied upon, South Africa as a refuelling base 
and pied-a-terre is now vitally important. Surely it is clearly in our best interests 
to put an end to our criticisms and rather presumptuous attempts to influence South 
Africa’s internal affairs, and to do our best to strengthen and support her. We should 
stop antagonizing Spain and Portugal because we do not like their forms of Govern- 
ment, end our futile and damaging quarrel with Rhodesia, and cease carping at the 
Americans because they resist Communist aggression and disapprove of anarchy. 


As a longer term policy, we should start to reverse the process of running down 
our armed forces and begin to build up their strength, including reserves and auxil- 
iary forces, to the point at which we shall once again have an effective voice in world 
affairs. 


ROYAL AIR FORCE 
STRIKE COMMAND 


By Air CHIEF MARSHAL Sirk DENIS SPOTSWOOD, KCB, CBE, DSO, DFC 


Introduction 
iw is now almost a year since two historic Commands—Bomber and Fighter—stood 
down and in their places was formed Strike Command. This was the first step 
in re-shaping and streamlining the Royal Air Force’s Command structure in the 
United Kingdom. To assess its full significance this re-organisation must be viewed 
in the light of the changes in political and economic circumstances of this country, 
of a wider defence re-organisation designed to fit all three Services for the 1970’s 
and beyond, and the growing flexibility of aircraft systems. 


The Reasons for Change 

To say why it has been necessary to reshape the front line of the Royal Air Force 
at Home it is useful to think back to 1936 when Bomber and Fighter Commands 
were first formed. At that time, the country was prosperous and the British Empire 
provided the mother country with an extensive network of Bases from which to 
exert its influence and meet its commitments. Our front-line fighter and bomber 
squadrons were thus scattered across the world on a relatively large number of small 
stations; and each unit had in the main a single and relatively clear cut task to per- 
form; the state of the art alone called for this. The Second World War brought 
massive increases in the size of our air forces and their activities continued to be 
conducted on a global scale; but the squadrons still operated each in their specialised 
role and, until late in the war, with few exceptions largely independently of the other 
Services. Since the war, the country’s political and economic circumstances have 
changed dramatically; concurrently there have been vast technological advances. 


We have given up an Empire and with it many overseas bases and overflying rights. 
Now we shall concentrate largely on Europe in the NATO environment. There, 
and elsewhere, joint, as opposed to single Service, operations are to be the rule rather 
than the exception. Moreover, our economic circumstances have dictated the 
retention of markedly smaller forces. Until recently, these declining military assets 
were not matched by any proportional reduction in military commitments. Any 
adverse balance between the size of our commitments and the size of the forces 
available to meet them has now been redressed to some degree by technological 
advances whereby versatile, high performance aircraft operate as multi-role weapons 
systems to give a degree of flexibility that was hitherto unattainable. To extract the 
maximum advantages from this new potential the RAF’s operational Commands had 
been becoming progressively and increasingly interdependent both as they contracted 
in size and advanced in ubiquity. Therefore more centralised control of the forces 
of these Commands was a logical step towards even greater efliciency and improved 
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effectiveness. It is also cheaper. By re-organising the Command structure on a 
centralised basis significant savings in administrative overheads have been achieved 
and, in these days of pegged defence budgets, a larger proportion of money is thereby 
made available for improving the front line. At the same time, however, economies 
have not been made at the expense of operational efficiency; indeed the reverse, for 
more immediate advantage can be taken of the knowledge of various roles, many of 
which can now be met by the same type of aircraft. 


The new Strike Command structure means, in essence, that the former Commands 
will now be of Group Status, and their overhead services will be provided by the 
central Command staff. In peacetime, the new Groups will have delegated to them a 
day-to-day control of their forces. Thus, whilst responsibility for policy, planning, 
co-ordination and overall supervision will be vested in Strike Command, its Groups 
will be able to concentrate exclusively on improving the operational effectiveness 
and combat capabilities of the forces for which they have day-to-day control. 


The possibility of further amalgamation and the creation of one UK based 
operational command, comprising the proposed Strike and the existing Air Support 
Commands, was considered but rejected. Whilst a measure of centralisation can 
lead to greater efficiency, there is a risk that over centralisation might do more harm 
than good. If the Operational Command organisation had become over centralised, 
then not only would a considerable number of officers at one and two star level be 
required, with a consequent staff pyramid, but the span of control would become far 
too great for a single organisation. To avoid such a possibility it was decided to 
create the two operational commands each with its own acceptable span of control. 


Although for these perfectly valid reasons the Royal Air Force has not found it 
practicable to emulate the other two Services in forming one operational Command 
in the United Kingdom, our four former operational Commands will, by the end of 
this year, have been reduced to two—Strike and Air Support; and Signals Command 
has become part of Strike Command. During 1969 Coastal Command also will join 
Strike Command and will be known as No. 18 (Maritime) Group. 

The Present Structure 

From my Headquarters at High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, I exercise varying 
degrees of control over my forces through five subordinate formations of Group 
status. AOC No. 1 (Bomber) Group at RAF Bawtry is responsible for the strike 
and air to air refuelling forces; AOC No. 11 (Fighter) Group at RAF Bentley Priory 
controls the air defence squadrons of Lightnings and Bloodhounds, with their 
associated communications and radar ground environment including the Ballistic 
Missile Early Warning System station at Fylingdales; No. 90 (Signals) Group with 
Headquarters at RAF Medmenham provides ground radio engineering services for 
the whole of the RAF at Home and overseas together with calibration and Specialist 
Electronics Squadrons; the Central Reconnaissance Establishment at RAF Brampton 
operates the reconnaissance forces from this country; and finally air traffic control is 
provided through Military Air Traffic Operations (MATO) with its Headquarters at 
Uxbridge. In this last case, I exercise purely administrative and technical control 
of the Headquarters and its units, while operational control is maintained by the 
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Controller of the National Air Traffic Control Services. Support is also provided 
for the Royal Observer Corps which would be responsible for recording atomic 
fall-out at centres throughout the country in war. 

A new Central Trials and Tactics Organisation with wide ranging responsibilities 
which I shall describe later is also located within the Strike Command Headquarters 
structure at High Wycombe. 

The Strike Forces 

The V Force of Vulcans has fulfilled the role of the United Kingdom’s nuclear 
deterrent since 1957 and as such continues to maintain an immediate retaliatory 
Alert and Readiness capability at all times. Under national control in peace, it is 
assigned to the NATO Supreme Allied Commander Europe (SACEUR) in war. 


The Squadrons are equipped with the latest Mk 2 version of the Vulcan, some 
of which have the capability to carry the British Blue Steel air-to-surface guided 
missile whilst the remainder are “‘free-fall’”” bomber aircraft. The Blue Steel aircraft 
are able to release their nuclear weapons at either high or low level at a considerable 
distance from the target and thus avoid exposure to target defences. The “free-fall” 
aircraft carry the latest British nuclear weapons. A proportion of this force is held 
constantly armed and at a high state of readiness to retaliate against any surprise 
nuclear attack and, during any period of international tension the readiness of the 
whole force can be increased very rapidly. Frequent exercises demonstrate the ability 
of the V-Force to generate, disperse and react well within SACEUR’s stringent 
requirements and to provide evidence that improved tactics and ancillary equipment 
all together maintain a most effective arm. 

The strike force will continue for some time in its primary nuclear role; but 
gradually it will hand over this responsibility to Royal Navy Polaris submarines 
and, although the V-Force has always had, in addition to its nuclear deterrent role, 
a conventional bombing capability, this latter aspect will assume increasing 
importance as the Royal Navy assumes prime responsibility for this task. With the 
ability to deliver a large number of 1,000 Ib. bombs over a considerable range at 
night or in any weather from ground level, the Vulcan remains a powerful and 
significant conventional or nuclear strike aircraft. These will be joined, starting this 
year, by a force of Buccaneers which will add even more to the ubiquity of our strike 
capabilities, both against land and maritime targets. 

To keep the peace we must train for war, and to ensure the operational efficiency 
of the force in a limited war situation, squadrons are regularly deployed overseas to 
carry out training in potential theatres of operations. To provide the necessary 
reinforcements in the shortest possible time, deployment using air-to-air refuelling 
is practised. 

The Air Defence Forces 

Strike Command’s role in air defence is to give warning of any airborne threat to 
the United Kingdom; to train and operate air defence forces including their 
associated control systems both at Home and as reinforcements for overseas theatres; 
and finally to exercise control of United Kingdom airspace. 
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BAC LIGHTNING Mk 4 of No. 5 Sqn. 
The all-weather day and night interceptor aircraft of Strike Command are now in process of 
being augmented by McDonnell Phantom all-weather attack fighters. 
[MOD Crown copyright photo) 


BMEWS RAF Fylingdales 


[MOD Crown copyright photo} 


The air defence element of the Command forms part of the integrated NATO air 
defence system within which the United Kingdom and its surrounding seas is one 
of four Air Defence Regions. As AOC in C Strike Command I am the Commander 
of one of these Regions; this is known as the NATO UK Air Defence Region 
(COMUKADR); but I delegate day-to-day operational control of the air defence 
forces to the AOC of No. 11 (Fighter) Group in his capacity of Deputy 
COMUKADR. 

Warning of attack from medium and intermediate range ballistic missiles 
(MRBM/IRBM) is provided by the Ballistic Missile Early Warning Station 
(BMEWS) at Fylingdales, Yorkshire, which is-linked with similar US stations at 
THULE, Greenland, and CLEAR, Alaska. Together these three stations provide 
complete and uninterrupted warning coverage of the ballistic missile threat to 
Western Europe and North America. The control and reporting organisation to 
enable the air defence system to react to a manned aircraft threat consists of a chain 
of radar stations stretching from the Faroes down to the South-East coast of England. 
To meet this threat a force of our fighters is continually on alert and available to 
react to any unidentified aircraft approaching the United Kingdom’s airspace. The 
whole force is well exercised in air refuelling techniques, to increase both operational 
and transit ranges, and in overseas operational exercises. 


The Command’s operational air defence squadrons are equipped with Lightning 
fighters armed with air-to-air guided weapons, and with Bloodhound surface-to-air 
missiles. The fighter squadrons will shortly be augmented by Phantoms. Collectively 
the system is capable of destroying subsonic or supersonic aircraft targets by day 
or night in all weather conditions and at all operating heights. 

Command and Control 

The Strike Command Operations Centre (STCOC) at High Wycombe controls 
the Command’s strike and reconnaissance forces through an extensive and multiple 
system of communications. Day to day, minute to minute control of the air defence 
forces is exercised from the Air Defence Operations Centre (ADOC) at Headquarters 
No. 11 (Fighter) Group, Bentley Priory. Co-ordination is affected not only in the 
STCOC but also by the Air Force Operations Room (AFOR) in Whitehall. 

Air to Air Refuelling Forces 

Strike Command’s primary air-to-air refuelling (AAR) role is in support of its 
fighters overseas reinforcement commitment, although the tankers can and do provide 
added mobility and flexibility not only to the Command’s own strike and reconnais- 
sance forces but also to Royal Navy and USAF aircraft. The newer long range 
transports and such aircraft as the Phantom and Harrier have already carried out 
extensive trial air-to-air refuelling from the tanker fleet without difficulty. 


The air-to-air refuelling force is equipped with Victor aircraft, modified by the 
installation of extra fuel tanks and three refuelling points. As examples of the 
flexibility the tankers give to our overseas reinforcement capability, Lightning fighters 
air-refuelled by Victor tankers can fly non-stop to the Near East in 44 hours, the 
Middle East in 8 hours and the North American continent in 6 hours, while a 
V-bomber can be in the Far East in 15 hours. 
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Signals 

On the Ist January this year RAF Signals Command became a functionally 
independent Group within Strike Command. No. 90 (Signals) Group, as it is now 
known, is directly responsible to and is tasked by the Ministry of Defence for those 
tasks previously performed by Signals Command on behalf of the Royal Air Force 
as a whole. Strike Command however, is responsible for the administrative support 
of the Group, and for air staff, logistic and engineering control of its flying units. 


The Reconnaissance Force 

The Central Reconnaissance Establishment controls the United Kingdom based 
Air Reconnaissance Force and is responsible for the planning and execution of all air 
reconnaissance tasks carried out from this country. It operates the high performance 
Victor Mk 2 and the well tried Canberra to obtain reconnaissance data using either 
radar or cameras. In peacetime, the Reconnaissance Force trains in its strategic 
and tactical role both independently and in co-operation with the forces of all three 
Services and with NATO and also carries out photographic and survey work for 
the Ministry of Defence and other Government departments; these latter tasks range 
from mapping of large territories to providing information on, say flood damage. 


The Establishment also controls the Joint Air Reconnaissance Intelligence Centre, 
which disseminates intelligence information obtained from reconnaissance material, 
and the Joint School of Photographic Interpretation where interpreters for all three 
Services are trained. It has additional responsibilities, under the direction of the 
Ministry of Defence, for the trials of future reconnaissance equipment, for the 
development of reconnaissance methods and tactics and for advising on longer term 
reconnaissance requirements. 

Training 

Strike Command has wide training responsibilities. Its crews vary from the single 
pilot of the Lightning to a five man crew in a “V” aircraft. No. 1 (Bomber) Group 
is responsible for training crews for Vulcan and Victor squadrons within the Group, 
and for training Canberra strike and reconnaissance crews for both the Home and 
overseas Commands, and also for other Nations. It will also control the Buccaneer 
OCU which is soon to be formed to train our tactical strike crews as well as the crews 
for RAF Germany. No. 11 (Fighter) Group controls two fighter operational con- 
version units where training is given on six different marks of Hunter and Lightning 
aircraft, and soon on Phantom aircraft designed primarily for the air defence role. 
Their two units fly a total of about twenty-six thousand sorties each year, training 
not only pilots for the Lightnings and Hunter units within Royal Air Force Com- 
mands at Home and overseas, but also pilots of half a dozen other Nations. The 
staffs of both OCUs also provide fully operational reserve squadrons which are 
exercised as such frequently. Following their comprehensive conversion courses 
at the Command’s Operational Conversion Units, aircrews devote much of their time 
in the operational squadrons to training during both routine flights and national and 
NATO exercises at Home and abroad. Strike Command also provides operational 
training for all personnel who man the RAF’s Control and Reporting and Surface-to- 
Air missile systems throughout the world. 


Headquarters Military Air Traffic Operations 

Military Air Traffic Operations and Civil Air Traffic Operations, are jointly 
responsible for controlling Military and Civil aircraft over the United Kingdom. 

MATO’s role is of very great importance to the Royal Air Force as it provides 
air traffic control and allied services to military and military research and develop- 
ment aircraft in the United Kingdom Flight Information Regions. It resolves airspace 
utilisation problems and has a joint “‘airmiss’” section as part of the headquarters 
staff. The control of the Air Traffic Centres, the Area Radar Units and the joint 
ATC Area Radar School also originates from the headquarters at Hillingdon House, 
Uxbridge. Like the air defence ground environment system, it is closely connected 
with the remainder of Europe’s ground control system. 
Central Trials and Tactics Organisation 

The changes in our defence strategy which I mentioned earlier have increased the 
need for the most economical use of the sophisticated resources at our disposal and 
for a common tactical doctrine with associated operating procedures for use through- 
out the Royal Air Force; discussion with our Allies is also important in this sphere 
A single organisation has been created with responsibility for formulating tactical 
doctrines and co-ordinating and supervising the trials on which the doctrines are to 
be based. It is known as the Central Trials and Tactics Organisation (CTTO). 


In setting up the Central Trials and Tactics Organisation it was recognised that 
the design and management of trials, liaison with the Ministry of Technology and 
Industry, and contact with RAF Commands on matters concerning tactics and air- 
craft operating procedures are relatively specialised tasks necessitating a whole time 
staff effort not normally available at Command level. The policy of using squadron 
aircraft and crews for tactical trials means that the detailed design and day-to-day 
progressing of trials must be carried out in close conjunction with the Air Staff of the 
Command whose station and aircraft are involved. 


Since Strike Command and Air Support Command between them use virtually 
every type of operational aircraft in service, almost every tactical trial, no matter 
where it originates, affects one or other of these Commands. For this reason the 
headquarters of the CITO had to be located at one of the two Command Head- 
quarters with a smaller trials staff at the other. CTTO headquarters has been set up 
at Strike Command, with an off-shoot at Air Support Command. At both Head- 
quarters officers are an integral part of the Command staff. The organisation is 
already paying considerable dividends, both in the development of tactics for current 
aircraft as their roles change and in establishing doctrine for the new aircraft so soon 
to join us. 

The Immediate Future 

Before the end of this year RAF Coastal Command will become part of Strike 
Command, and be re-titled No. 18 (Maritime) Group. All LRMR operations will 
then come under my overall command and control—with one important exception. 
At present, the AOC in C Coastal Command, in addition to his British appointment, 
holds certain NATO appointments and commands and controls in war and in 
exercises a sizeable force of NATO maritime patrol aircraft of several nations, for 
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which he is directly responsible to SACLANT and C in C Channel. AOC No. 18 
(Maritime) Group will continue to hold these NATO appointments in his own right. 
Thus, during NATO exercises or in periods of tension, AOC No. 18 (Maritime) 
Group will be directly responsible to COMEASTLANT and CINCCHAN for the 
control of those maritime patrol forces assigned to NATO. The Headquarters of 
No. 18 (Maritime) Group will remain alongside the Headquarters Western Fleet 
at Northwood. 

Although Strike Command’s strategic nuclear deterrent role will be taken over by 
the Royal Navy as the Polaris submarines become operational, the Vulcan force 
will continue to provide a powerful strike contribution until the mid-1970s. This 
year the Command will take the first delivery of the Buccaneer Mk 2 aircraft with its 
low-level over-land and maritime strike and reconnaissance capabilities. the Phantom 
FGI fighter and the world’s first long range jet maritime reconnaissance aircraft, 
the Nimrod. By the mid-1970s the Lightning air defence force will be replaced by 
Phantoms and the integrated automated air defence/air traffic control system 
Linesman / Mediator will be fully operational. 

The re-organisation and streamlining that has so far taken place and the additional 
refinements still to come have given, and will give, these front line forces an effective 
system of Command and Control to match their high performance equipments and 
the varied tasks for which they must train. Their capability under these circum- 
stances, though orientated primarily towards NATO, will remain extremely flexible. 
The Strike forces could, if so required, operate world-wide in either the conventional 
or nuclear roles with air-to-air refuelling enhancing the operational radius of action 
of both the V bombers and the Buccaneers. The Air Defence Lightnings and 
Phantoms, again supported by the Tanker Force, the mobile radar environment and 
SAM, will remain capable of providing all-weather, round the clock air defence 
whenever circumstances dictate the need. Strike, reconnaissance and air defence 
support of maritime operations will become as much a part of the stock-in-trade of 
the RAF crews of the future as it is of the Fleet Air Arm of today. Much has still 
to be settled in terms of the precise tasks that the Strike Command of the future will 
be required to perform. It is certain, however, that these tasks will call for great 
flexibility, mobility and quick reaction. The emphasis will therefore be on training 
to meet these requirements not only with the existing front line but also with the 1ew 
aircraft and their new weapons once they join our order of battle. 

The future offers both challenge and opportunity; and as the major front line 
Command of the Royal Air Force, Strike Command views its ever-increasing range 
of responsibilities with confidence, and in the knowledge that it has both the 
capability and the expertise to meet all the demands likely to be placed upon it. 
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aircraft in the world today. 


CLOSE AIR SUPPORT 
TODAY 


By Air MarsHAL SiR CHRISTOPHER FOXLEY-NorRIS, KCB, DSO, OBE, MA, RAF 


A= support is like any other branch of science, in this case the science of warfare. 

To be valid it must be at the same time firmly based and flexible in development. 
In this instance the firm base must be previous experience; the flexibility must lie 
in adaptation of both theory and practice to the realities of modern war. 


Experience in war, as in other matters, has a dangerous inherent duality. To 
ignore it is to court disaster; but to follow it slavishly, as if it were an unquestionable 
and universally applicable gospel, can prove equally damaging. If we learnt some- 
thing apparently relevant in the Western Desert in 1942, or in Borneo or Vietnam 
in 1966, then we must refer to these lessons in making plans or decisions in 1969. 
But we must refer to them critically and analytically. We must make sure that 
with changed circumstances, their applicability remains unchanged. 
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Let us consider some examples, first of the sort of thing that remains unchanged 
under any circumstances; secondly of what may lose its validity because of altered 
conditions. 

Among the former we may place close inter-service co-operation and understand- 
ing; and rapidity of communication or reaction. 

Whatever the circumstances of air support it is essential that any participating 
arm of the Services has a good working understanding of the requirements and 
capabilities of the other arms. This is not to say that every airman must be a fully- 
qualified soldier or vice-versa. What it does mean is that he must know and under- 
stand enough of the other man’s job to be able to work closely with him as a member 
of a team; and this applies to both those at command level and those engaged in 
actual operations. This in turn calls not only for the procedures and forms of 
co-operation but, perhaps even more importantly, for the right spirit and mental 
attitude. There is still a great deal too much inter-Service distrust and competitive 
acquisitiveness at certain levels and in certain circles. I personally would have no 
hesitation in getting rid of any man in whom I detected signs of such an attitude; 
and I am fully confident that my Army colleagues would do the same. 


The question of rapidity of communication and reaction is a vexed one. Clearly, 
although such rapidity is important, its importance will vary with circumstances, 
particularly the nature of the target. Let us take two examples. If an attack is 
planned by our army in 48 hours time and they want the air force to bomb two 
bridges across which the enemy’s local reinforements would arrive, clearly reaction 
time is not critical; indeed too early an air attack might disclose our hand. On the 
other hand if the target is a squadron of enemy tanks advancing to attack our forward 
positions, the swiftest possible air-action is essential. The ideal means of providing 
it is to have aircraft airborne on call, the World War II “‘cab-rank” concept, but 
nowadays this is much easier said than done. It assumes our air superiority (of which 
more later); it is an extravagant way to use air power; and it is unsuited to jet aircraft 
with their short endurance at low level. Failing this, we must ensure quick reaction 
from aircraft on the ground; and in turn to provide this we must have a simple and 
effective command and communications system. 


This does not necessarily mean however, as is often suggested, piecemeal dele- 
gation of control to the lowest echelons, “every company commander with his own 
air force’: what it does mean is that the command machinery and the means of 
passing information and instructions up and down it must be simple, direct and 
rapid. There must be some system by which bids for air support can be critically 
examined by both air force and army authorities, to enable decisions to be made 
and priorities allotted. But such examination and the decision /priority process must 
not unacceptably slow down reaction time; and the passage of requests upwards and 
decisions downwards must be by the fastest possible technical and organisational 
means. 

Here again inter-service co-operation in practice and spirit is of the essence; and 
there must be no black-calling of pots or kettles. There have been occasions in the 
past where the Air Force’s refusal to delegate decision-making to the lowest level 
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has been blamed for slowness in reaction, when in the event it has proved that much 
more time has been taken to clear bids for air support upwards through army 
channels than to pass and implement decisions downward through air force 
channels. On the army side the transmission machinery must be based on minimum 
interference unless objection or variation to a bid is intended — on the basis of 
“Silence means Consent” on the part of intervening higher formations. On the 
air force side, in insuring against the Scylla of “‘penny-packeting”, we must not slip 
into the Charybdis of over-centralisation at too high a level. We must differentiate 
clearly between allotment of forces to roles and general mission programmes, which 
is a function appropriate to the highest theatre operational command level; and 
actual tasking of allotted forces, whether on planned or contingency targets, which 
is quite inappropriate to such level and must be done at tactical level, on an inter- 
service basis where required. 


These are matters where practical experience has shown the way and established 
the principles. In other aspects of close support, experience based too largely 
on local, temporary or special conditions may prove dangerously deceptive. 


There is one really major aspect of past experience which may, and indeed already 
does, prove damagingly delusive. It is an interesting and perhaps rather startling 
fact that there are very few people serving in fighting units of the British (or indeed 
American) army today who have ever been subjected to any but the most fleeting 
of enemy air attacks. In Europe in the last eighteen months of World War II; in 
Malaya; in Korea; in Borneo; and in South Vietnam, the Western air forces con- 
cerned have established, or enjoyed from the start, almost total air supremacy. 
As a result a whole generation of Army officers and men has received its military 
experience in circumstances where our own air forces can operate with complete 
freedom and where the attacks of any enemy aircraft need not be taken into con- 
sideration as an operational or planning factor. Theoretically of course all opera- 
tional planners are well aware that this may not apply in the future and their plans 
are cast accordingly; but it is not easy to dispel the residual care-free attitude at all 
levels. 

Lest one may be charged with light-blue trumpet-blowing, it should be added that 
the same dangerous attitude of over-confidence may also apply to our air forces, 
where for twenty-five years the enemy air opposition over the tactical and battlefield 
area has been negligible or non-existent, and where for the same period the only 
real hazard to our aircraft has been from enemy ground-fire; there is a serious risk 
that the planning and targetting of future air as well as land operations may ignore 
the fact that these circumstances were special, temporary or local; and the unpleasant 
prospect that in the majority of future contests the same circumstances would not 
apply. 

Indeed the boot might very well be on the other foot. The effect of such a situa- 
tion on the planning and conduct of support operations would be threefold. Firstly, 
the soldier calling for such support could not be confident that in every case, even 
where aircraft could be made available, they could penetrate the enemy’s air defences 
to the target. Secondly the pilot would have to plan his mission to make full 
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allowance for the probability of enemy air interference which would affect such 
matters as height of attack, number of attacks that can be made and so on. Thirdly, 
and perhaps most importantly, the existence of valid enemy air opposition would 
seriously affect and probably radically vary the allotment and targetting of offensive 
air power, especially in the initial phases of a war. It is highly probable that the 
theatre air commander, in consultation with his army colleague, would decide that 
from the outset the greater proportion of the weight of his attack must be aimed at 
reducing the enemy’s air power, and restoring our own air supremacy or at least 
superiority. 

Here we shall probably have to endure the usual unthinking parrot cries of ‘“‘There 
they go again, the Air Force fighting its private war”. This of course is not only 
unfair but totally untrue. Admittedly the air force will have a firm vested interest 
in trying to prevent its bases and ancillary installations being attacked and its aircraft 
shot down by enemy fighters. But it is no firmer or more vested than the soldier’s 
interest in not being attacked in his forward positions, rear areas or communications; 
and in being able to call with confidence for our own air force to assist him both with 
fighter cover and with offensive support. 

In other words — and although this may seem a military cliche it nevertheless 
requires stating once and for all — the attainment of at least air superiority is an 
essential and preliminary requirement for the conduct of successful operations 
against almost any power either on the land or in the air (and equally of course at 
sea, although I am confining myself here to air/land operations); and the attainment 
of such superiority by our air force is just as essential to the success and survival 
of the army as it is to the air force. 

Even after we have established such superiority in the air itself, it by no means 
follows that our aircraft engaged in close air support will be immune to enemy 
action. The history of war cf. Douhet is full of instances where peacetime theorisa- 
tion has been disproved by operational experience. On such instance, notably 
from Vietnam, is the continued effectiveness of anti-aircraft fire (now with missiles 
as well as guns) against aircraft on ground-attack missions. In spite of the opinion 
widely expressed in the past that modern high-speed aircraft would suffer little 
from such opposition, in the event losses so inflicted have been high; and could be 
expected to be even higher against a major power with yet more numerous and 
sophisticated A/A equipments. 

Such lessons have numerous practical results. They affect such things as aircraft 
design and performance, weapons and their means of delivery, tactics in approach 
and attack, force wastage and replacement programmes, logistic support and a host 
of other things. This is a kaleidoscopic picture in which the components constantly 
shuffle and change in their relation to each other. Among all these variations how- 
ever we may detect certain more or less constant principles. 

The aircraft and the crew who fly it must have suflicient performance to penetrate 
to the target, whatever its defences, to hit it and if possible, to return to base for 
another mission. The communications, both human and mechanical, between the 
forces on the ground and those in the air must be such that the requirements of the 
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former can be made known to the latter with the minimum delay and the latter can 
react in the same sort of timescale. The system of command and control must be 
strong enough to consider and rule on the passage of all such requirements and the 
air reaction to them; and at the same time sufficiently rapid and flexible not to hold 
up either that passage or that reaction. 


One other requirement remains and is perhaps the most dubious aspect of our 
current military prospects. We must have in our close support force not only quality 
but adequate quantity. The best designed, tempered and trained military machine 
will be unavailing if it can be overwhelmed by sheer force of comparative numbers. 
In this, military men are not their own masters. They can only work and pray that 
those who decide such matters are awake to the realities of the situation and of our 
needs. 


To restrict this essay within reasonable limits, I have confined it only to close 
support in the land /air battle. This is of course in no way to deny or diminish the 
importance of all other longer-range and less direct forms of air support in that 
battle; nor the equally important role of air in the battle over and under the sea. 
But if I have helped to get the principles right in even one aspect of any war we 
may have to fight, I shall not have altogether wasted my time. 


GORDON SHEPHARD MEMORIAL PRIZE 
ESSAY COMPETITION — 1969 


1. The subject for the 1969 Gordon Shephard Memorial Prize Essay Competition, 
which is open to all serving members of the Royal Air Force, is: 

NATO is an alliance for the collective defence of member nations. Discuss the 
extent to which, in this alliance, member nations should be free to develop 
their own national defence policies and to develop independently those 
military capabilities which affect the security of Western Europe. You should 
make particular reference to the advisability or otherwise of single nations 
bearing the exclusive responsibility for the provision of particular and im- 
portant military capabilities. 


2. The prizes offered for the 1969 competition are: 1st £60, 2nd £30 and 3rd £15. 
The closing date for the competition is Ist May, 1969. Full details of the regulations 
are given in DCI (RAF) T 29/1969. 
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While Jaguar flight development progresses, production 
lines for the 400 aircraft for the British and French Air Forces 
and French Navy have been laid down at the factories of 
British Aircraft Corporation’s Preston Division and Breguet 
Aviation in Toulouse and Biarritz. Initial manufacture is 
divided equally between the single-seat tactical strike air- 
craft and the two-seat advanced trainer, following the eight 
prototypes built for development flying. Jaguar's smooth 
transition from prototype construction to full production 
status illustrates the suitability of this versatile Anglo-French 
military aircraft for licensed production in other countries. 


SSE British Aircraft Corporation 
calms 100 PALL MALL. LONDON. S w.1. 


f= Breguet Aviation 
Bet 78-VELIZY-VILLACOUBLAY, FRANCE 


S.E.P.E.C.A.T 
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GOVERNMENT AND THE 
ARMED FORCES 


By WING COMMANDER R. F. PEMBERTON, MC, TD, MA, RAF (RET.) 


NOTE BY THE EDITOR 
Most of the articles in Service journals are necessarily concerned with the 
professional or technical aspects of the work of the armed forces. This essay, 
one of our regular contributors, examines the political background to 
their work, suggests its justification, and reminds its participants of their 
essential place in the scheme of things. AHS. 


Te Right Honourable Lester Pearson, recently Prime Minister of Canada, in the 

course of his 1968 Reith Lectures (BBC: Home Service, Third Programme and 
The Listener) took pains to point out and to prove that nationalism and the nation- 
state are at present among the most fruitful causes of war; and he suggested that 
some form of world federation was the only possible remedy. Without going into 
the details of his excellent argument, and while agreeing (as indeed most reasonable 
and informed persons must agree) that his arguments are both logical and conclusive; 
we are bound to admit that, however desirable such a world organisation may be, 
we cannot reasonably expect it to be established in our lifetime. So we are forced to 
consider the present world as an assortment of independent sovereign nation-states, 
each obliged to consider its own real or supposed interests, which sometimes conflict, 
or appear to conflict, with the interests of other nation-states. Hence both the danger 
and actuality of wars and the need for armed forces. 


As Clausewitz said, “‘War is diplomacy carried on by other means”; and armed 
forces are therefore neither more nor less than parts of the machinery of inter- 
national diplomacy. International diplomacy in the modern world is carried on 
between the governments of nation-states as a means of settling their differences 
and reaching agreements; and the governments of nation-states maintain their armed 
forces primarily for this purpose. (Their duties in aid of the civil power will be 
considered below.) How these armed forces fulfil their essential role in the running 
of the world as we know it today — in peace as well as in war — it is the purpose 
of this article to consider. 


Let us remember that we are considering a world of independent sovereign nation- 
states, each with its own government. Some governments are democratically elected 
and changed, by re-election, from time to time; and some governments are actually 
democratic, which is not necessarily the same thing. There are also dictatorial govern- 
ments, communist governments and a few which cannot easily be fitted into any of 
these categories. But the principle remains common to all, that armed forces are 
tools, or weapons, at the disposal of governments for the exercise of diplomacy. 
The fact that a change of government is sometimes effected by the intervention of 
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the armed forces of the nation-state concerned does not alter the universality of 
this common principle; for as soon as the military revolution or coup d’état, has 
been completed, the armed forces which overthrew the previous government and 
installed the new one remain loyal to, and at the disposal of, the latter — for a 
time at least. 

And so the principle has been established, in all civilised communities, that, since 
diplomacy is one of the functions of government and the armed forces are part of the 
machinery of diplomacy, the ultimate control and use of the armed forces are vested 
in the government (for the time being) of the nation-state. In other words, the 
politicians (or, as we would prefer to call them, “‘statesmen”’?) control the admirals, 
generals and air marshals. This is as it should be; and it will continue to be so, even 
if a world federation takes the place of the present anarchy of nation-states. 


As we have seen, the armed forces of a nation-state are primarily, and almost 
entirely, maintained for backing up its international diplomacy in peace as well as 
in war. Their value and use in war are obvious. The object of war being to impose 
the will of one nation-state upon another, it is necessary for the armed forces of the 
one to defeat or destroy the armed forces of the other. That is what war is about 
(to use the current popular phrase). In modern warfare, civilians suffer much, as 
well as the fighting forces. This is deplorable, but it appears to be inevitable. Some 
governments of nation-states (to name no names) have been accused of deliberately 
waging war on defenceless civilians, as in “‘area bombing”. Members of the armed 
forces, whether voluntary or conscripted, are prepared to suffer wounds or death 
in the cause for which they fight; and they have the satisfaction, if satisfaction it 
be, that they can hit back. But civilians have no such satisfaction; and if they do, as 
civilians, take up arms against the enemy without being in uniform, they may be 
regarded as unlawful combatants and treated accordingly. So much for warfare. 


Now the functions of the armed forces in peace are no less important than they 
are in war. It may even be said that they are more important. For just as the nuclear 
deterrent is effective only if it does not have to be used; so the influence of the armed 
forces should be used to make diplomacy effective without recourse to war. The 
possession of strong, well-organised, well-equipped and well-trained forces enables a 
nation-state to negotiate from strength. If the parties to an international dispute are 
evenly matched in fighting strength, diplomatic negotiations are likely to result in a 
settlement of the dispute amicably and with advantage to both parties. If, however, 
the fighting strength of one nation-state is greatly superior to that of the other; then 
an unjust settlement may take place, whether recourse to war is had or not; and 
this will lead to dissatisfaction in the weaker state, which must eventually cause 
further disturbance of the international equilibrium. How can this be avoided? 
Ideally, in present circumstances, the question at issue could be settled by the United 
Nations; but if not so, then two equally strong great powers might champion the 
causes of the two nation-states in dispute and, by agreement between themselves, 
force the more powerful of the two disputants to grant a just and lasting settlement 
to the weaker. Thus the very existence of strong and eflicient armed forces, in support 
of wise diplomacy on the part of great powers, may help to bring about a satisfac- 
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tory settlement of a dispute between two lesser powers of unequal strength. 


We have said that the function of armed forces is to back up the diplomacy of 
governments. It is no part of their function to determine or dictate policy. That 
is the function of governments. The professional heads and senior officers of the 
armed forces have enough to do in making their commands efficient and keeping 
them so. Their education, training and experience qualify them to perform this 
function to perfection; and they cannot, or should not, determine in what circum- 
stances or for what purpose the armed forces should be used. Here an exception 
immediately suggests itself. In some cases, the Commander-in-Chief of British forces 
in a British colony or dependency, whether he be an admiral, a general or an air 
marshal, has assumed the responsibilities and duties of a political governor, by 
appointment of his government. But when he does this, he is acting as an agent of 
his own political government, to which he is responsible; and he usually, if not 
always, has an experienced diplomatist as his political adviser. If his political res- 
ponsibilities are temporary, or if the territory he governs is small, he may combine 
the duties of Governor and Commander-in-Chief; but this is unusual and inconven- 
ient, as it is always better for the political and military functions to be exercised by 
different persons. 


While the armed forces and their commanders must be under the control of the 
politicians or statesmen who, for the time being, form the government of their 
nation-state; this control is not absolute to the extent that, in carrying out the orders 
and instructions of their government, members of the armed forces are absolved 
from all personal responsibility. Circumstances in which this question may arise 
in modern times may be exceptional, but it must be considered. A case in point is 
one in which a government orders officers of its armed forces to commit ‘‘crimes 
against humanity”. Such a case is practically unthinkable in the UK, or USA; 
though some would say that “area bombing” is a crime against humanity, in which 
case both the UK and the USA are implicated. But it might occur in other and less 
humane states, and it did occur in Germany during the Second World War. The 
Nuremberg trials revealed atrocities committed by officers of the German armed 
forces acting under the orders of their government; and the tribunal held, in many 
cases, that these officers were personally responsible, whether they had exceeded 
their instructions or not, and punished them accordingly. This is the first time in 
history when the plea that the duty of obedience to a legally constituted authority 
justifies any action (however inhumane) has been held to be inadmissible; and it has 
created a significant precedent. In future, all oflicers—and men—of the armed forces 
will have to consider whether, in carrying out the orders of their government or 
of their superior officers, they may be guilty of a “crime against humanity”; and if 
they are convinced that this is so, they may have to refuse to obey such an order. 
Happily, as we have seen, such circumstances are most unlikely to arise in our own 
armed forces, so the warning may be unnccessary; but it is well to know about it. 


So soon, then, as a government has decided that ordinary diplomacy can no longer 
be conducted without recourse to war, it must hand over the tactical and most of 
the strategical direction of the operations to the professional heads of the services 
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concerned, and their subordinates; for only they understand the business of warfare 
and the best way of conducting it. Governments which interfere with the tactical 
conduct of war do so at their own peril, and to their detriment. Hitler’s personal 
interference in the tactical conduct of his war is said to have been worth several 
army groups to the Allies. The same applies generally to strategy, but not altogether. 
Strategy may involve political considerations; and when it does, the political authority 
(i.e. the government) must be consulted and deferred to. A case in point here is the 
much-discussed alternative policies of a single, rapid and hazardous advance to 
Berlin, during the last stages of the Second World War, by a part of the Allied forces 
on a very narrow front, or a slower and safer advance into Germany on a wide 
front. The latter course was adopted, with the results we know; and in deciding 
upon it, Eisenhower was acting under the direction of his government. The former 
course, which was favoured by Montgomery and (it is believed) by Churchill, might, 
if successful, have resulted in a very different map of Central Europe today. With 
the pros and cons of this strategy we are not here concerned; we merely use it as 
an illustration of how politics and strategy are often interdependent and that strategy 
must sometimes be determined by politics. 


Another, and happily infrequent, use of the armed forces is to support the civil 
power in a national emergency, to quell a rebellion, or to suppress riots when the 
police are unable to control the situation; but they are not used, at least in the UK 
and USA, agai.ust men on strike provided they conduct their strike in an orderly 
manner. 4" -n acting in aid of the civil power, the armed forces are clearly under 
the orders of the sovernment, which calls them out and allows their officers dis- 
cretion within the’. professional sphere, within the limits determined by the civil 
power and according to the circumstances of the emergency. 


Since, therefore, the value and influence of the armed forces are as great in peace 
as in war, and apart from the obvious need for peace-time training for war, the actual 
training and efficiency of the armed forces in peace are an essential feature of their 
value to their government in its international diplomacy. This should give an added 
incentive to all who are engaged in the peace-time training of the armed forces, 
whether as organisers, trainers or trainees. It should remove any feeling of frustra- 
tion caused by the idea that we are training for events which may never happen and 
which many, if not all, hope will never happen. As really efficient armed forces 
can and do exercise a powerful influence, through their governments, in international 
diplomacy; the actual attainment and maintenance of this efficiency in peace-time 
(as in war) is itself a part of diplomacy. 
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A Group of British Air Cadets selected to visit the USA under the International Air Cadet 
Exchange Scheme 


Cockpit Drill at the Catterick Gliding School 
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An Inter Service Shoot for the “Punch” Trophy 


THE AIR TRAINING CORPS 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 


By FLIGHT LIEUTENANT T. A. PEARSON 


(COMERS some 35,000 personnel of whom 30,000 are cadets, the Air Training 
Corps is deployed in over 1,000 units throughout the United Kingdom, each 
unit being affiliated through county wings to Royal Air Force stations. Every year, 
over 16,000 cadets attend camp for a week at home and overseas stations. For them 
the physical and emotive links with the regular Air Force are very real and vital. 
Yet, despite this close association and the size and widely varied activities of the 
Air Training Corps as a whole, many regular service personnel are only vaguely 
aware of its existence. While most Air Cadets will probably have a good idea of what 
goes on in the Royal Air Force, unfortunately the reverse is far less likely to be true. 
Like the RAF, the ATC is presently in the throes of a major re-organisation. It is 
therefore, perhaps, a particularly appropriate time to look at the Corps in terms of 
its “raison d’etre’”’, organisation and activities. 

The Air Training Corps has its origins in the Air Defence Cadet Corps established 
by the Air League of the British Empire in 1938. It was renamed the Air Training 
Corps in 1941 and placed under Air Ministry control when it reached a war-time 
strength of over 200,000 cadets. Since the war the size of the Corps has steadily 
decreased but this shrinkage has now been halted and reversed. 

The aims of the Corps were set out in the Royal Warrant of 1947. To the wartime 
aim of providing pre-entry training were added the aims of promoting airmindedness 
and of developing leadership and good citizenship. There has never been any 
intention, in peacetime, of using the Corps as a direct recruiting agent for the RAF. 
Although the training it provides undoubtedly plays an important part in assisting 
boys towards a career in the Service, its real value as a youth organisation lies in 
the emphasis on air training in all its aspects and the contribution it makes towards 
general youth training. 
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The basic unit of the ATC is its squadron and detached flight. At present there 
are over 1,000 such units in the Corps, the strength of the squadron normally 
averaging between 25 and 30 cadets. The squadron commanding officer is responsible 
for the general conduct of the squadron and its administration. Each squadron has 
a civilian committee which is responsible for the provision of sports and welfare 
amenities, including the necessary funds, and for the administration of squadron 
premises. Civilian Committees and civilian instructors are unpaid; RAFVR(T) 
officers and warrant officer members of the staff are eligible to receive up to 28 
days pay and allowances each year, when required to undertake certain duties away 
from their squadron headquarters. 


The squadrons are grouped into 50 wings, each controlling from 10 to 30 
squadrons. The Commanding Officer of a wing is responsible to the AOC Air 
Cadets for the command, discipline and training of the squadrons under his com- 
mand. Wing administration is handled by a full-time paid Wing Administrative 
Officer and one or two clerks. In addition two or three Wing Staff Officers are 
responsible for supervising the training and general efficiency of the squadrons. 


Functional and administrative control of the wings and squadrons is exercised by 
HQ Air Cadets at RAF Brampton. The Headquarters is staffed by serving officers 
and civil servants, the majority of whom are retired officers in the ‘J’ class reserve. 
Thirteen Air Experience Flights, two Gliding Centres and 27 Gliding Schools are 
functionally controlled and administered by HQ Air Cadets. 


Responsibility for the policy of the Corps rests with the Air Force Board, which 
is advised by the Air Cadet Council. The Chairman of the Council is the Under- 
Secretary of State (RAF) and the Vice-Chairman is the Air Member for Personnel. 
Among the 19 members of the council are the AOC Air Cadets, a representative 
from each region and representatives of the ATC school squadrons and the RAF 
sections of the CCF. In practice responsibility for the ATC falls upon the Com- 
mandant and his staff. 


The basis of all activity in the Corps is the programme of training undertaken 
at Squadron Headquarters; this is supported by a wide range of practical indoor 
and extramural activities organised at all levels. The squadron training syllabus 
covers a period of about three years, and is divided into four stages. The first stage 
starts when boys first join the Corps and lasts about six months. It is limited to the 
training necessary for a cadet to wear the uniform of the ATC and to take an intelli- 
gent interest in visits to RAF stations, passenger flying and other Corps activities. 
On successful completion, cadets are re-classified from Cadet Second Class to Cadet 
First Class. The next three stages each last from six to nine months. After success- 
fully completing each stage cadets are re-classified to Leading Cadet, to Senior Cadet 
and lastly to Staff Cadet. Training for Staff Cadet includes instruction in leadership 
and lecture technique with the object of enabling them to give instruction in certain 
subjects and take over responsibility for running squadron activities. Throughout the 
four stages cadets receive general service training and training orientated towards 
the technical and flying sides of the RAF. 
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One of the aims of the Royal Warrant, namely the provision of pre-entry training 
is thus fulfilled by the formal training which a cadet receives during his first three 
years in the Corps. The promotion of airmindedness is achieved, in part, by ground 
activities but obviously more so by air activities. The range of flying facilities pro- 
vided by the RAF is undoubtedly the most popular Corps activity and also the main 
recruiting aid for the Corps. In addition the provision of flying is the principle 
feature which distinguishes the ATC from other youth organisations. 


Brief mention has already been made of the size of the flying organisation which 
is controlled by HQ Air Cadets. This organisation provides facilities for both ATC 
and CCF cadets. Flying activities are undertaken in four ways; air experience in 
powered aircraft under the Air Experience Scheme; glider pilot training and glider 
passenger flying under the Gliding Scheme; powered pilot training under the Flying 
Scholarship scheme; passenger flights in Air Support Command Aircraft under the 
Overseas Flight Scheme. Additional flying of various kinds is also undertaken during 
annual camps and visits to RAF units to which each squadron, through its controlling 
Wing, is affiliated. 


A total of 50 Chipmunks, deployed between 13 Air Experience Flights, are used 
to give every qualified cadet in the ATC one 30-minute flight per year. Cadets who 
attend annual camps are given the opportunity of further flying. An airborne training 
scheme has recently been introduced to provide cadets with an opportunity to learn 
a little bit about how to fly the aircraft. Last year the 50 Chipmunks flew approxi- 
mately 27,000 hours. 


The ATC Gliding organisation is the largest and most advanced primary gliding 
training organisation in the Western world. It consists of two full-time Gliding 
Centres and 27 part-time Gliding Schools. An indication of its activities can be gained 
from the fact that each year the average number of launches is 180,000 compared with 
175,000 by all the civil gliding clubs in the UK. The annual output is 2,500 cadets 
(ATC and CCF) trained to early solo standard which qualifies them for the British 
Gliding Association A & B Gliding Certificates, and 50,000 passenger flights, 
sufficient for three flights each for 17,000 cadets. Advanced training enables 100 
cadets a year to reach a higher standard of circuit training and 50 to qualify for the 
British Gliding Association elementary soaring certificate. The organisation is 
established for a maximum of 160 two-seat gliders; in addition 17 single-seat gliders 
are held. A new two-seat glider of more advanced performance is at present being 
introduced into service to replace 40 of the older types. 


The Flying Scholarship Scheme has been in operation since 1950. Each year 350 
scholarships are awarded by HQ Air Cadets to cadets who have successfully passed 
the medical, aptitude and selection tests at the Officers and Aircrew Selection Centre, 
RAF Biggin Hill. Each award is worth approximately £300. Powered flying training 
is carried out in light aircraft at one of 21 selected civil flying clubs and consists of 
30 hours flying of which approximately 10 hours are solo. 


The Overseas Flight Scheme is designed to enable a number of cadets to see a part 
of the RAF in its operational environment. Those who are fortunate enough to be 
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selected for a flight, travel to Singapore and back as Assistant Air Quartermasters on 
scheduled Britannia flights. Their journey takes them to Cyprus, the Persian Gulf 
and Gan; they are encouraged to take an active interest in the operation of the air- 
craft. The availability of aircraft is naturally subject to the operational requirements 
of Air Support Command, but at present an average of two cadets per week travel 
to Singapore. 

As has already been mentioned, the ground training syllabus is supported by a wide 
range of activities organised at all levels of the Corps. These activities may be 
regarded as fulfilling the third aim of the Royal Warrant, namely the development of 
leadership and good citizenship. It is not within the scope of this article to outline 
each of the many and varied activities which are available to the cadets. Nevertheless, 
one or two are worthy of mention because they illustrate the advantages of member- 
ship of the Corps over other youth organisations. 


Adventure and Expedition training is encouraged, particularly as this helps cadets 
to qualify for the various stages of the Duke of Edinburgh Award; about 4,000 cadets 
are active in this scheme at any one time. Rifle shooting is a very popular activity 
and the ATC has won almost all major inter-Service cadet shooting trophies at Bisley. 
Cadets too are engaged throughout the year in sports of all kinds which, along with 
physical training, play a major part in their training. Other activities include 
assistance to local hospitals, old people’s and children’s homes, attending talks 
and demonstrations by various civic bodies such as Police, Fire Department and 
Local Authorities. 


There is one particular activity that deserves mention since it is one of the most 
sought after in the Corps. This is the International Air Cadet Exchange Scheme 
whereby about 70 cadets annually are able to visit the USA, Canada, Israel, Turkey 
and most European countries. These cadets are specially and carefully selected for 
this privilege and are guests of the host countries for about three weeks, when they 
are given a truly magnificent opportunity to see as wide a cross-section as possible 
of the service, social and sporting activities of the country concerned. 


Having now seen what the Air Training Corps is and what it does, the question 
may reasonably be asked—how much does it all cost and what is the value for 
money? The current cost of the Corps is estimated at £1.6 million per year of which 
some £350,000 is spent on the provision of flying facilities. In view of the aims of 
the Corps, its value cannot be judged purely in terms of the number of recruits it 
provides for the RAF. Nevertheless, some 1,200 ex-cadets join the RAF each year 
and a significant proportion of these join as apprentices or Cranwell entrants. More- 
over, a very tangible benefit to the Service is the function of the Corps as a point of 
contact between the RAF and the public, a function which will become increasingly 
significant and important as the regular Air Force contracts and becomes less visible 
to the public. The value of the Corps to the community is twofold. First, in an 
increasingly air-orientated society, it stimulates the interest of youth in the air and 
familiarises them with aviation matters. Secondly, the discipline and self-confidence 
which training in the Corps develops are of value not only to the cadet when he leaves 
but also to society as a whole. 
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The Air Training Corps provides, for a relatively modest sum of money, a valuable 
service both to the RAF and the community at large. An increasingly important 
role, however, is the provision of a link between these two. To ensure that this link 
is preserved and cherished the Corps must present the right “image” of the regular 
service in terms of organisation, discipline and training. The need to revise and 
improve the structure of the Corps to meet the needs of the 1970s was recognised 
some time ago and as a result a committee was established in April 1968 to “review 
the organisation, administration and training of the Air Training Corps and to make 
recommendations accordingly”. The majority of the recommendations made by the 
Committee were accepted by the Air Force Board in June 1968 and a start was 
immediately made on their implementation. The most radical and far-reaching of 
these recommendations was the establishment of seven Regional Headquarters to 
provide a more effective link in the command chain between Headquarters Air Cadets 
and Wing Headquarters. It is also hoped to improve the implementation of Corps 
policy among its many and widespread formations and units, as well as be able to 
react quickly to their needs. In addition, the new Regional Commandants will share 
the heavy representational load presently borne by the AOC and his small Head- 
quarters Staff and will help to forge stronger and closer links between the ATC, the 
RAF and the civilian community. 


The size of the Air Training Corps and the range of its activities mean that its 
members come into frequent contact with the public and members of the regular Air 
Force. The success of the Corps depends not only on a high degree of organisation 
but also on an understanding by all concerned of its aims and the methods by which 
it sets out to achieve them. It is therefore hoped that this article will, in some 
measure, clear up some of the misconceptions about the Corps and enable readers to 
appreciate its value as a youth organisation both to the RAF and to the country as a 
whole. 


A BOOK ON THE ALLIED AIR EFFORT ON “D DAY” 

Colonel Aviateur Raymond Lallemant, DFC, is writing a book on the Allied 
Air Effort on ‘“‘D Day”. He is hoping to publish it in time for the 25th Anniversary 
next June as one of the series “Ce jour-la” by the French publisher Laffont. 

Already he has a considerable amount of material including his own experiences 
as CO of 609 Squadron but he is very anxious to obtain first hand accounts from air 
crew who participated in Overlord on D minus one and/or D Day itself. 


Would any officers or airmen who took part in the invasion and have a story to 
tell get in touch with the author at the following address: — 


Colonel Aviateur Raymond Lallemant, DFC, 
Le Tally-Ho, 46 Avenue des Bluets, 
Rhode St. Genese, Belgium. 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW IN LONGPARISH CHURCH 


To Major LANoE G. HAWKER, VC, DSO, RFC 


BEAUTIFUL mem- 

orial window to Major 
Lanoe G. Hawker, killed 
in action November 23rd, 
1916, given by his brother 
Lieutenant Colonel Tyrrel 
Hawker and his sister, was 
dedicated in Longparish 
Church by the Archdeacon 
of Basingstoke. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from 
the address given on that 
occasion by Air Marshal 
Sir Robert Saundby. 


* * * 


Most of us, once or 
twice in our life-time, fall 
under the spell of some- 
one whose outstanding 
personality and character 
stimulate and inspire us. 
Such people can lift us up, 
and very often they have a 
deep and lasting influence 
on our lives. 

I was fortunate in that 
I met such a man while I 
was yet young. Perhaps 
most of us do, before 
cynicism and = scepticism 
have tended to cloud our 
judgment and harden our 
hearts. 

At the age of 20 I was posted to No. 24 (Fighter) Squadron, at a time when the 
ghastly Battle of the Somme was just beginning. The squadron was stationed on an 
aerodrome at Bertangles, a little vignette of which appears at the foot of the memorial 
window. There I met the squadron’s Commanding Officer, Major Lanoe George 
Hawker. He was the first man in the Royal Flying Corps to gain the VC and the 
DSO, and I regarded him with awe and admiration. 

Hawker had all the qualities that I then most admired, and which I admire still. 
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He was, it goes without saying, superbly courageous, but that in itself can mean but 
little. More to the point, he was conscientious, reasonable, fair and just, and remark- 
ably modest. 


When a pilot became due for leave his thoughts turned to home and family, to 
friends and all the old familiar places, which on the Western Front seemed at times 
so very far off and unattainable. The last patrol before going on leave was always 
an anxious time. How frightful if, at the last moment, something happened that 
would dash the cup from one’s lips. 


It was an order that Squadron Commanders should fly over the lines only in excep- 
tional circumstances. But Hawker, whenever his duties permitted, would turn up 
just before a patrol was due to take off, and say to such a one, “‘Cut along now, and 
start your leave. I am taking your place.” The young pilot, overwhelmed with relief 
and gratitude, would set off for home with a light heart. 


But it was this considerate habit that led to Hawker’s death. On November 23rd, 
1916, he dismissed a young pilot about to go on leave, and took his place. There 
were three of us on the patrol, of which I was one. We were set upon by Richthofen’s 
Circus, and in the ensuing ‘‘dog-fight” against heavy odds, we became separated. 
Hawker, after a tremendous fight with the redoubtable baron, was shot down and 
killed on the enemy side of the lines. 


How well I remember that wintry evening, nearly 52 years ago. Hawker had not 
returned, but so great was our faith in his ability and fighting experience, that none 
of us doubted that he would turn up somehow. As dusk fell we lit the landing flares, 
and kept them burning all night. But when dawn came with no word from him, our 
hopes began to fade. 


It was days before we could really believe that he had gone from us, but we hoped 
that he was a prisoner of war. 


In time I began to understand how great the influence of Hawker had been and, 
even more important, to realise that though the man himself had gone, that influence 
lived on. His courage and determination, his unselfishness and understanding, and 
his gaiety and modesty had its effect on all who knew him, and on very many who 
did not. 


He died young, at the height of his glory, but his example became enshrined in 
the traditions of the Royal Air Force, and helped to give our fighter pilots, 24 years 
later, the courage and endurance to prevail against great odds in the Battle of Britain. 


Whenever I think of Lanoe Hawker I am reminded of the tribute paid to Brutus 
in the closing scenes of Julius Caesar: — 


“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up, 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’ ” 
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SOVIET ARMED FORCES 
IN THE 1970s 


By WING COMMANDER J. F. L. LONG, MA, RAF, RETD 


He huge flood of commentaries, speeches and books generated by the Soviet 

Union’s military leaders to honour the 50th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Soviet army and navy did not produce, as many military specialists in Europe 
and America were half-hoping it would, any substantial new evidence of impending 
changes in the USSR’s current military posture, still less of far-reaching develop- 
ments in the coming decade. There was, in fact, never much likelihood that: this 
flood would. The keynote of the whole celebration was to be found in its retro- 
spective quality; it was an occasion on which the marshals and the admirals 
recollected with obvious pride the armed forces’ past achievements and assessed 
their present potential. Nevertheless, evidence from both Soviet and Western sources 
has been accumulating for some time to suggest that by the mid-70s at the latest, 
the gap between US and Soviet offensive nuclear power may have been largely 
closed and a substantial advance made by the USSR towards acquiring a non-nuclear 
long-range intervention capability. There are also signs, less tangible perhaps, but 
all the same real, that the word of the USSR’s military leaders on professional 
questions currently carries rather greater weight in the highest political circles than 
it did under Khrushchev and infinitely more weight than it did under Stalin. 

This does not signify, as some Western defence correspondents have too easily 
concluded, that decisions have been reached by the USSR’s military planners that are 
likely to lead to a series of sudden changes in the strategic picture. As was suggested 
recently in these pages, military development in the USSR, as in other countries, 
is not essentially a curious mix of “instant” drama, internecine disputes at the 
highest level between political and military leaders, and revolutionary policy shifts. 
The point is worth stressing again because the hardware which the West is now 
seeing, some of it for the first time, is the upshot of decisions taken some years ago 
and these decisions, in turn, were based upon advances and discoveries in military: 
technology dating from even further back. What has become apparent recently is, 
first, that the direction of growth of the USSR’s armed forces is now discernible, 
where previously it was not, and, secondly, that radical deviations from the present 
course are improbable, at least in the next six or seven years, notwithstanding the 
growing influence that a new generation of youngish, technically-minded and 
extremely well-trained military leaders will be exerting upon their older colleagues 
and upon defence policy. 

This situation, in the opinion of a number of close observers of the Soviet military 
scene, could be altered only by a totally unexpected breakthrough in the field of 
military technology or by a collapse of the present style of political leadership. This 
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style is set by men who, while they are quite prepared to listen to their professional 
military advisers with understanding (as Khrushchev was not), have shown them- 
selves to be in no particular hurry to make up their minds about foreign political 
or strategic military objectives and the means to attain them. They may even feel, 
having agreed to a number of necessary changes in defence policy in the wake of 
Khrushchev’s removal from office in October 1964, that they cannot be expected to 
consider any new parameters just yet. Nor are there any strong indications at the 
moment that the military leaders have in mind to propose any. 


Oddly, military specialists are still arguing about the precise significance of these 
“necessary changes” and, in particular, whether they are, in any real sense, 
fundamental. The middle-of-the-road view is that there has been no fundamental 
change, merely an attempt by Khrushchev’s successors to broaden the Soviet Union’s 
military capabilities within the confines of Khrushchev’s military philosophy.) 
This view, however, overlooks the fact that the keystone of Khrushchev’s military 
philosophy was not, as is often asserted, a belief in the primacy of nuclear deterrent 
power in all its forms, but in the primacy of land-based nuclear deterrent power 
per se. This he saw as a cheap short cut to turning military power to political 
advantage in the international arena, allowing him carte blanche at home to slash 
his air and ground forces. Himself a characteristic product of the “massive 
retaliation” phase of military thinking, Khrushchev proved to be almost totally blind 
both to the immense significance of diversification in the sphere of strategic nuclear 
missilery and to the enhanced value of conventional forces in the missile age. It is 
not accidental that only weeks before his dismissal he decided to abolish the Soviet 
Army’s Land Forces Command () and also no accident that towards the end of 1967 
his successors reactivated it.) 


This important decision was one of many probably taken in principle in the course 
of an extensive review of Soviet defence policy in late 1964 and early 1965. Another 
was to push ahead with the development of a genuine long-range intervention 
capability, for which the Soviet defence chiefs had been pressing at least since the 
middle of 1964, and possibly earlier. An erroneous impression may have been 
created unintentionally by Western defence correspondents—reacting with surprise 
to the build-up of Soviet naval strength in the Mediterranean at the time of the 
Arab-Israeli war of June 1967 and to the prominence given to the black-bereted 
marines in the Red Square parade in November of that year—that Soviet interest in 
a capability of this type is comparatively new and primarily naval in character. This 
is not so. Not only has Soviet interest been growing for some years, but it 
encompasses the airborne and air transport forces, various other air components, 
and amphibious troops, in addition to elements of the surface fleet, the marines and 


(1) See Thomas W. Wolfe's article entuled “Se 


Military Poliew’’, which appeared originally in Current 
History in October 1967, and which was reprinted in ‘ al (USS, London) in January 1968, 
(2) The date on which the abolition of the command headquarters 


the subiect oe 
argument, but it is now known to hive been early September 1964 zh 

This suggests that the two-part a for 

forces in the event of nuclea h Marshal Sokolovsky and M jor-General 
Cherednichenko in Krasnaya Zvezda on 25 and 28.8.64 was, indeed, a riposte by these influential soldiers to 
Khrushchew’s decision. 


(3) Probably in December 14167. 
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the fishing fleet, i.e., all forces which could conceivably be employed in a non-violent 
way to influence the course of political events. In the past three years airborne and 
amphibious troops have been employed extensively in large-scale military exercises 
in Western Russia and Czechoslovakia. After the Arab collapse in June 1967 Soviet 
air transport forces played a significant part in an impressive military re-supply 
operation laid on at short notice to Cairo, while, since then, medium bombers have 
twice deployed to Egyptian and once to Syrian airfields. And a start has also been 
made in the psychological preparation of Soviet service-men for regular tours of 
duty in foreign countries, as articles appearing in the USSR Defence Ministry news- 
paper, Krasnaya Zvezda, reveal.\*) 


The time scale to which Moscow is working has been variously estimated. 
Informed observers in London believe that, so far, only the first really palpable 
signs have emerged of a coherent Soviet long-term plan and that such a plan could 
not be implemented at the present rate of progress in less than a decade. Allowance 
has to be made for temporary setbacks. The most intractable of these at the moment 
(although it is not the only one) is undoubtedly the continued closure of the Suez 
Canal. This has prevented the exploitation of the intervention potential of the 
USSR’s Black Sea Fleet outside the Mediterranean at a time when the fleet might 
have been particularly useful in the area to the south and just east of Suez. 


But much has also to be done, long-term, to bring the potential of the intervention 
forces up to an all-round level of efficiency. Even Soviet commentators grudgingly 
admit that the Black Sea Fleet component in the Mediterranean is no match for the 
US Sixth Fleet and defence ministry planners would probably not deny that it may 
be five years before Soviet forces are capable of executing and supporting even a 
lightly opposed landing in this part of the world,) and longer before any serious 
adventures in the Indian Ocean can be contemplated. The USSR’s marine force, 
disposed in four fleets, still numbers only 6-7,000 men against the US’s 280,000; 
Soviet experience in operating helicopter carriers (one of which is already opera- 
tional) is small; and a 50,000-strong airborne force still lacks a long-range capability, 
although large transport aircraft are now arriving in units. 


In the realm of nuclear deterrence, Soviet military planners are giving major 
attention to the development of both land-based and submarine-borne missile 
strength. Many official and private experts in the West now believe that the Soviet 
Union will thrust forward with the expansion of its land-based ICBM forces, with 
the object of achieving parity with the USA in numbers of launchers by 1970, or 
somewhat later.(6) The development of a Polaris-type submarine is expected next, 
probably at about the time the ageing Tu.95 and M.4 nuclear-missile carriers are 
phased out of service. By then the last Tu.16 bomber should have been superseded by 
the smaller but faster Tu.22 and a new, Mach 3 strike aircraft with an unusually good 


(4) Krasnaya Zvezda, 27-29,12.67 (three articles by Captain 2nd Rank, M. Korenevsky). 
(5) See Malcolm Mackintosh’s article in The World Today (April 1968), p.150, 


(6) See, for example, Strategic Survey, 1967 (ISS, London), p.22, which closely follows Mr. McNamara’s posture 
statement to the Senate Armed Services Committee of 1.2.68 and Mr. Mackintash’s estimates given in his article 
in The World Today (April 1968), p.150, the substance of which was prepared some months before Mr. McNamara 
spoke. 
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low-level performance should be arriving in squadrons.(7) 

Although the Soviet Union has always displayed a lively interest in active air 
defence in all its forms, a move on ABM defences is not now expected to be made 
until the above programmes are well under way. Few Western defence experts are 
disposed to believe that it is feasible for the Soviet Union to accomplish all things 
at once in the military field and, in the case of ABM defences, which form an 
integral part of an overall air defence system, it is becoming increasingly obvious 
that the USSR’s military planners are far from satisfied that they have yet found a 
viable system. It was apparent some time before Mr. McNamara mentioned it in 
his farewell report to the Senate Armed Services Committee that the so-called 
Tallinn line of defences does not form part of an ABM net, and that, to date, a 
system — apparently experimental— exists only around Moscow. This is a 
substantially different picture from the one that was assumed to exist at the time of 
Kosygin’s visit to London in 1967 on the possibility of negotiating an ABM 
moratorium and suggests that, until the evaluation of the Moscow net has been 
completed, the USSR is unlikely to go ahead with the deployment of an ABM 
system or systems. An unmistakable sign that deployment is going ahead in earnest 
will be the regrading of the ABM force commander’s post, which, since its creation 
in 1963, has significantly remained two steps below that of the commander of the 
anti-aircraft forces. 


If this perspective is correct, it would appear that Marshal Grechko, and his 
predecessor, Marshal Malinovsky, have belatedly taken a leaf out of Mr. 
McNamara’s book by concentrating on a swift build-up of offensive nuclear 
weapons. Writing in the Soviet Communist Party’s theoretical journal Kommunist 
a few months before his death, Malinovsky issued a plain warning that Soviet defence 
planners were giving ‘‘top priority” to the strategic missile forces and to atomic- 
powered missile-launching submarines and bracketed them together as the “principal 
means of deterring an aggressor and decisively defeating him in war”.(8) Moreover, 
in doing so, he did not intend to suggest a limitation on the role of the conventional 
ground forces, which, as the Marshals Grechko and Yakubovsky and Army General 
I. G. Pavlovsky made clear subsequently,(°) are now considered to be fully capable 
of conducting military operations successfully with or without the use of nuclear 
weapons. 

Malinovsky’s warning seemed at first to pass unnoticed in London and Washington, 
but in due course intelligence estimates of the USSR’s ICBM strength underwent a 
startling revision. The land-based armoury is now expected to reach about 1,000 
by 1970 (a three-fold increase since late 1966) to give the USSR a rough sort of 
parity in these weapons with the USA. After 1970 the steam may conceivably go 
out of this effort and predictions made recently by Dr. McBride, the well-known 
American expert, on the basis of a straight-line projection, of 1,780 land-based 


(7) Very little has been heard of this aircraft since it was first referred to by Soviet air marshals in the middle 
of 1965, but the fact that it exists at some stage of development is significant. 


(8) Kommunist No. 1/1967. 


(9) Voyenno-Ictorichecky Zhurnal, No. 2/18 (Grechko): Krasnava Zvezda, 21.7.67 (Yakubovsky); Sovetsky 
Voin, No. 22/1967 and Literaturnaya Gazeta, 21.2.68 (Pavlov sky), 
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ICBMs by 1972 would appear to be beyond the capacity of the USSR’s defence 
industries.('°) The most probable development, not least in view of the greater 
megatonnage lifted by the USSR’s ICBMs, is the substitution of independently 
directed multiple warheads (MIRVs) for existing individual types. From hints 
dropped publicly on two occasions more than a year ago by Marshal Krylov, 
commander-in-chief of the Soviet strategic missile forces, this is a development that 
may take place not later than 1975.) But what this would mean in terms of war- 
heads is difficult to predict. Dr. McBride computes an astonishing total of over 
10,000 by 1972, but a more conservative estimate would be half that figure, or slightly 
more, by 1975. Even so, the imponderable factors in appreciations of this type 
tend to make any estimates suspect. 


One of these imponderable factors is the speed with which the Soviet Union is able 
to commission a true Polaris-type submarine, which, in turn, is linked with Moscow’s 
intention, announced publicly for the first time recently by the navy’s commander-in- 
chief, Fleet Admiral Gorshkov, of creating ‘‘a fleet capable of protecting our mother- 
land reliably and guaranteeing its state interests on the seas and the oceans’’.(!2) 
In the past 34 years, various East German sources have suggested that a submarine 
of this type exists at some stage of development, the fact was accepted in Washington 
a year ago. 

In submarine-borne ballistic missiles, as distinct from guided cruise-types, the 
Soviet position is still vastly inferior to that of the USA; 30, with ranges up to 650 
miles, can be fired underwater from special conning-tower extensions of 10 atomic- 
powered submarines and another 80, with ranges up to 400 miles, from similar 
launchers in some 30 conventional submarines, or about 110 in all as against 656 
with ranges up to 2,850 miles, in 41 US atomic-powered ships. Surface-launched 
cruise-type guided missiles, with ranges up to 300 miles—ignored for some reason 
by Mr. McNamara in his farewell message—raises total Soviet strength in submarine- 
borne missiles to about 350. As a short-term measure both ballistic and cruise-type 
missiles are being improved significantly for range and the launch capability of some 
of the submarines is being raised also. At the end of 1975, with the addition of 
Polaris type ships carrying 12-20 missiles each, the total number of underwater- 
launched ballistic missiles could rise to 320-520 with ranges of up to 2,500 miles, 
but in numbers, and possibly in performance, this armoury is likely to remain 
inferior to the US’s today. (To match this strength, the USSR would have to build 
each year between now and the end of 1975 an average of 4-5 atomic-powered sub- 
marines, carrying 16 ballistic missiles each.) 

The point has to be made, however, that the USSR’s defence planners may not 
regard this inferiority as being particularly serious; they may even feel that, in the 
unlikely event of a nuclear war with the USA in the 1970s, their overall posture 
underwater will be superior, and, of course, immeasurably superior to China’s.(13) 
They probably assume not only that the USSR will outpace the USA in submarine 


(10) US News and World Report, 26,2.68. 
(Il) Voyenno-Istorichesky Zhurnal, No. 7/1967; Pravda, 17,2.68. 
(12) Pravda, 14.2.68, 
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construction in the years immediately ahead but also that the geographical location 
of most of the major targets (notably cities) will remain well within the range of even 
their current cruise-type missiles. They evidently consider that their strength in both 
nuclear and conventional torpedo-firing killer-types is now sufficient to protect their 
own missile-carriers and destroy or disable a proportion of America’s Polaris fleet. 
Additionally, since the problem of communicating at high speed, accurately and 
securely with submerged submarines has apparently been solved,('*) they can count 
at last upon the offensive-defensive capabilities of these fleets being in a state of 
constant combat readiness. 


With an underwater force of about 400 of all types (some 50 of which are believed 
to be atomic-powered), the Soviet Union today can claim to stand first numerically 
in the list of the world’s submarine powers. The policy of replacing older and smaller 
units, although it has tended to depress the numerical strength of the submarine 
fleet in recent years, has enhanced its effectiveness considerably. The current con- 
struction programme of about 30 submarines a year (at least 5 of which are atomic- 
powered) will decisively reverse the downward trend in numerical strength in the 
years ahead. In addition to its deterrent role, the submarine fleet performs, among 
other things, an important function in safeguarding the Soviet Union’s fast-growing 
merchant fleet. This fleet, which is increasing at the rate of more than | million tons 
a year, is at present under half the size of the United Kingdom’s, currently the world’s 
largest. But, if present plans are fulfilled, the overall size of the USSR’s merchant 
marine will have risen to 18 million tons by the mid-70s and some 22-30 million tons 
by 1980. The operations of this surface fleet, like those of the USSR’s submarines, 
are already world-wide. 


(13) In general, it would appear that the USSR’s military planners are not unduly worried at the moment. nor 
are they likely tobe at least down to the mid-70s, about their huge inferiority in manpower or about the growing 
Chinese_nuclear stockpile should a direct military confrontation with China occur, The USSR currently disposes 


in the Turke: stan, Siberian, Trans. 

power in terms of weapons and tr 
(14) Krasnaya Zvezda. 27.7.66, 

Wirtechaft, February 1967). 


al and Far Eastern Military Districts a very impressive aggregation of military 
a. 


The Navy's Electronic Nerves’ (discussed by the present writer in Wehr und 


DELIVERY OF ARTICLES TO EDITOR 


The final dates upon which articles must reach the Editor for inclusion in the 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter numbers are: — 


SPRING (MARCH)... aaa wee es aa 22nd DECEMBER 
SUMMER (JUNE) _... Eee A a oe 25th MARCH 
AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER) ... a oy km 24th JUNE 
WINTER (DECEMBER) ae nee oa a 23rd SEPTEMBER 


It is sincerely hoped that contributors will not wait until the very last day before 
dispatching their articles to the Editor, as this can seriously disorganize the works 
schedule for getting the “Quarterly” to press and could delay its date of issue. 

The early delivery of copy would be greatly appreciated. 
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GENERALLY ABOUT GENERALS 


A STAFF CORRESPONDENT 


NBS TEYER else can be grown on my blasted native heath, they do not grow 

officers. The climate is unsuitable. The local regiment, still serenely unaffected 
by rationalisation, has to be officered by products of the English public school 
system. The Jocks will follow them anywhere, out of vulgar curiosity, always looking 
for an opportunity to laugh at their discomfiture. 

In the twenties, there were many reminiscences from the few veterans who had 
survived Loos, Neuve Chapelle, and one or two other places. The enemy was always 
spoken of with affection, but our own officers sounded a horrible lot. And as for 
staff officers! In the thirties in Grammar School, my English master, an ex-officer, 
developed this theme and I can still remember his venom as he expounded from 
Henry IV Part 1: 


“He made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds,—God save the mark!” 


After school, it was university, and in due course, unsuitably and thoroughly 
stuffed with learning, I had to answer my country’s need. My country needed me as 
a soldier and by my standards it was a well-paid job. The officers gave me no trouble 
but two or three things were noticeable. Not only were they better dressed, they 
were more comfortably dressed. They were also better paid. Not for the last time 
Thad been inadequately briefed and I took steps. 

One year later, in the desert, the horrors of war hit me; a general appointed me his 
ADC. The experiment lasted thirty-six hours. It was not a success. All that I 
learned was what I had known before; I was not cut out to be a staff-officer. My 
would-be master should have known that too, but he was blinded by greed. I had 
acquired the cutest Italian tent which had almost all mod. cons. The general did not 
get the tent and I got the sack. His given reasons for sacking me were firstly that I 
drove too fast, and secondly that I had driven him into a slit-trench at speed. 


We all had our weaknesses in the desert. My general collected tents; another 
general collected hats. When I drove generals I collected rockets. I once drove Field 
Marshal Wavell who was uniquely taciturn. When he dismounted he looked me very 
straight in the eye, and said “Thank you”. I still think that he wanted to say one or 
two other things. 

One general drove me into a minefield. He had said that he was in no hurry to get 
anywhere, and that he would drive. This was most amusing in retrospect. My face 
must have shown my intention to be amused in retrospect for all he said was ‘Do 
you realise, you damned fool, that if you had been driving we'd both be bloody well 
dead?” I felt like questioning his hypothesis but the omens were unfavourable to 
academic discussion. 

Later in the war I was in charge of a small special unit. As the only combatant 
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officer there, I was much abused. I used to edit their Fs 1771 with savage enthusiasm. 
Only the general could bully me and this could be enjoyable. He hurt my feelings 
once when I heard him roaring “Where’s that Scotch gorilla of mine?” He explained 
that he had said “guerrilla”, by definition, an irregular soldier. 

He was highly literate, that general. He wrote novels. In due course a visitor 
suitably briefed, asked the general what pen-name he used. The general knew that 
I knew that he didn’t use a pen-name. On one occasion a French major ignored the 
general and saluted me. The general did not accept his explanation; nor did he 
accept my later suggestion that Scotch guerrillas look more military than someone 
who has spent his life in an English cavalry regiment. 

After the war, to escape from the rigours 
of civilian life, I joined the Royal Air Force. 
It was explained to me that my extensive 
education in peace and war, and perhaps my 
poor eyesight and lack of physical co- 
ordination, precluded me from the privilege 
of flying aeroplanes. Nevertheless, I would 
be allowed to join a combatant branch. I 
- soon found however that any display of 
offensive spirit was not appreciated. Air Force 
generals generally looked tamer than those in 
the Army, and were generally more 
: dangerous. Luckily they were easy to avoid, 
but in an accidental encounter one told me 
that he could not be argued with. I had 
merely offered him another point of view. 

The years rolled peacefully on and the Air 
Secretary in his collective wisdom kept me 
away from generals and their gilded abodes. 

Air Force Generals generally looked Keen ambitious contemporaries who studied 

tamer than those in the Army, and the Air Force List by the midnight oil 

were gencrally more dangerous 3 
deplored my lack of staff experience. 

As a reward for my long self-denial and a certain hardening of my arteries I have 
now become a staff oflicer. At least I work at a Headquarters, I have a PA, and I’m 
one of THEM. For me THEY are these people at the sharp end who can be quite 
infuriating, particularly when they have a point of view. 

My colleagues are called Heads of Branches and have more foliage on their hats 
than on their heads. They are a fairly comfortable self-satisfied lot. One or two 
unbalanced ones want to become generals. and for them I reserve my rare flashes 
of offensive spirit. 

Of course, my immediate chief is a general. but things have changed. I sincerely 
agree with nearly everything he says or writes, because it nearly always makes sense. 
Which only shows that even air force generals have learned a lot in the past twenty 
years. 


T.J.M. 
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Gxeunt Omnes 


GUIDE LINES ON LEAVING THE SERVICE 


By BR. 


At the players depart. Some have been longer on stage than others, but the stage 

directions give no clue as to their state of mind. Some are presumably happy or 
ready to go; others view their departure with regret, even foreboding. So it is with 
us; everybody goes out. These notes aim to help officers appreciate the event. 


The Basic Dilemma 

In which order should you decide the two fundamental questions: what to do, and 
where to live? It is possible to divide retirees into two main categories, Compulsive 
Workers, and Compulsive Idlers. The CW will know he must plunge into a new job 
straightaway, preferably without enjoying any Terminal Leave. For him there is no 
dilemma; job first, house next. It is as simple for the Compulsive Idler. He goes in 
search first for a pleasant spot to live in, where he can lean over the gate and smoke 
his pipe. The job .... ‘‘Well, something congenial will turn up, I expect”. So on this 
aspect of retirement, no problem. You merely have to decide whether you are a CW 
ora CI. 


Finding a House 

The thing to remember here is that ‘There is always something”, i.e. something 
wrong with every property you will view. Searching for the best compromise is a 
frustrating business, but in the end you get the idea, and are able to tear up 90% of 
the agents’ literature, including all referring to, ‘This spacious desirable residence . . . 
with gardens laid to lawn... .” The remaining 10% you only need to drive by to see 
that half of them are not only undesirable but unrecognisable from the blurb. The 
rest you may enter, but it will in most cases be apparent as you trail disinterestedly 
from kitchen to loo, that it is not for you. One day, however, you will find it, the 
perfect res., and you will know, “That’s it’, immediately. Finding a house has some- 
thing of a love affair about it, but unlike some love affairs, it do take time. 


You may have been a wise maiden and bought a house a year or so before retiring, 
as an initial pad to go to. If so, you are well placed, because (a) you have something 
to sell—but beware the Capital Gains tax—and (b) you are not under pressure to 
buy. This really is a case where Time is Money. 

Building, I would say, is for the birds, unless of course you like scorched earth 
instead of a garden. 

The Job 

It has been said—on the Telly to be exact—by a certain well-known Battle of 

Britain fighter pilot, who retired early and has since made a bomb in the car-hire 
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business, that a GD officer retiring at 55 is only fit to be a Night Watchman. Doesn’t 
the gallant gentleman overstate the case? Nightwatchmanship calls for a high degree 
of insomnia, if not for any recognised professional qualifications. 

Be that as it may it is important to get a job; not any job, but one you WANT 
to do. 

If after replying to hundreds of advertisements, attending umpteen interviews and 
getting on the short list for one or two jobs you still don’t have what you want— 
consider making your own job. There is the Wing Commander who bought a bull- 
dozer and hired himself out with it, and doing very nicely thank you; the Group 
Captain running his own caravan site in idyllic surroundings—very pleasant, too, 
except for the night soil bit perhaps; the Colonel with the bookshop, and the AVM 
who got a City & Guilds Craft qualification as a Carpenter and Joiner. Ideas are 
endless, and there is much to be said for being your own boss. Then you won’t be 
sacked, not even at 70, to make way for a younger man—unless by your wife. 


At 55 one is surely too young to vegetate and let mind and body grow slack. There 
is time for a second career, if suitably chosen and prepared for. You train long 
enough for your first career; you may also have to re-train for your second. And it’s 
not a bad thing to start while you are still serving. But there is another good reason 
for getting or making a job. You must have grounds for saying No to those who 
expect you to live on your pension accepting a 50% drop in your standard of living 
and devote yourself to unremunerative work for charities and in politics. Time 
enough for that when you are 65, surely. 


Health 

Let’s face it, you’re going to have a coronary (the sooner the better must be the 
Treasury’s view), arthritis or cancer, sometime; that is unless you’re just going to 
grow old and incapable. In the light of this cheering thought what should your health 
policy be? Simply to remember you're not as young as you used to be, and 
moderate your habits accordingly. For example, if you have a cold bath every morn- 
ing, put a little hot in it. Also remember that you are probably going through the 
“change” from a mainly chairborne/executive life to that of a beast of burden. In 
retirement you have to do everything for yourself, and many are the officers who’ve 
wrecked their backs or got the tennis elbow through too much heavy labour coping 
with too large an estate, including mucking out the pigs and that. 


Money 

Lastly we come to the sordid question. How much money will you have when 
you retire? This actually does not matter too much. It’s what you'll have 5, 10, or 
20 years later that counts. And you could live to 75 you know; you’re expected to. 

At the outset you may feel you have (relatively speaking) quite a lot of mon, what 
with that Terminal Grant and a decent pension—thanks to constant pressure by the 
Service Dept., the Officers Pensions Society, and sympathetic M.P.’s. Certainly com- 
pared with a Group Captain retiring in 1945 after 30 years service with a pension of 
£700 p.a. (gross) and no Terminal Grant, you are in clover. So you think you’ve 
got nothing to worry about? You are so wrong. 
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Based on the form over the past 30 years, you can expect the purchasing power of 
your pension to drop by 50% in the next 20 years. When you are 60 you may get 
occasional increases to offset the cost of living (but they won’t). Possibly you will 
qualify for the OAP at 65, but remember that if then you’re earning more than 
£6 10s. Od. a week you will only get half your OAP, and if you manage to make 
£8 10s. Od. or more, you will get no OAP. And to complete the depressing picture, 
any interest or dividends you receive from savings invested are counted as unearned 
income for tax purposes (unless your income is less than £900 p.a.—in which case 
they “‘attract” tax only at earned income rates). Why save? 


Taken all round the financial future is bleak on retirement. There is only one fair 
policy and that is ‘‘Parity”, whereby retired pay would remain at half the current 
active list rates, regardless of the date of retirement. Its introduction would be costly, 
but Sweden and other civilised countries have it. Indeed, in our own country one 
political party has already gone so far as to promise, admittedly before a general 
election, that it would introduce parity. (Later, MUCH later, one supposes.) 


In case you're beginning to think that pensions are a swindle, it is only fair to point 
out that you'd be pretty hard pressed to save, during say a thirty year career in the 
Service, sufficient capital to produce a gross income of e.g. £2,000. You'd need about 
£28,000 I reckon. 


Then again, if a pension is looked upon as deferred pay, it is a form of compulsory 
saving. Given the extra pay 20 or 30 years ago—and good money it was, not like 
the stuff we get today—most of us would have spent it in riotous living, for who 
could have foreseen the galloping inflation and the wisdom of Investing for Growth? 
Did the Treasury do it for us, I wonder? If so, they should be able to afford Parity 
today. If not, why not? 

But if Parity is presently too costly what can retired officers, and others on pensions 
from all walks of life, hope for meanwhile?—I mean until The Economic Miracle. 
Surely some steps are possible towards a just deal for the older element of our ageing 
population, e.g. reduced rates of income tax on pensions; income from savings to be 
tax free; removal of the limitation on earnings for those in receipt of the OAP, etc. 
The End 


How can I sum up? Retirement is a Myth, and Pensions are a Swindle? What- 
ever you think, make a plan, so that when YOUR time to go arrives, the stage 
directions may say ‘“‘Exit—thinking”. 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


—at the heart of military aviation 


Rolls-Royce has over 25 years experience in the development 
and production of turbine engines for military aircraft. 
Its engines power military aircraft built in Britain, America, Australia, Canada, 
France, Germany, Holland, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden and-Yugoslavia. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS — CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From Wing Commander A, T. Mathews, RAF (Retd.) 


Sir, 

The pitfalls of Kremlinology were well illustrated in the last issue of the RAF Quarterly, 
in that two contributors formed diametrically opposed views of the significance of Russia’s 
actions in Czechoslovakia. On the one hand, Dr. C. L. Wayper saw the Russian move as 
strictly limited to their accepted sphere of influence, and concluded that “the Czech crisis 
must be scen not as a refutation but as an affirmation of the thesis that Europe today is one 
of the peaceful and stable areas of the world”. On the other hand, Wing Commander R. F. 
Pemberton cited the Russian invasion as an illustration that “defence can never be stable”, 
and drew the more alarming conclusion that Czechoslovakia was potentially the first stage of a 
chain of reaction involving West Berlin, Austria, West Germany and, finally, all the Western 
Powers. 

I suppose that the true interpretation may lie somewhere between these two contrasting 
views, though I find myself unable to formulate one; perhaps your two contributors should 
put their heads together and see if they can do so. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE ACID TEST 


From Air Commodore R. H. Verney, CBE, RAF (Retd.) 


Sir, 

Dr. C. L. Wayper’s form of “stability” has rather an acid taste, and bodes no good for the 
free world. It carries a red light for us which should stir us out of our complacency. The 
Russians will move on when and where they dare. (Hitler didn't do it all at once). They could 
not afford concessions to Czechoslovakia which the others would claim immediately. 

Rumania and Yugoslavia have some of their own and might be next on the list. But they are 
hardly likely to be taken by surprise as Czechoslovakia; they might even combine and put up 
a still fight. 

The Russian’s boldest effort was in Cuba: they are hardly likely to try this on again, not 
with Nixon in charge. But, with other countries outside the Warsaw Pact they might take 
advantage of NATO's defence policy of halting aggression, without early nuclear intervention, 
by a graduated conventional reply. They might bring about a ‘fait accompli” while “gradua- 
tion” was taking place, so that nuclear retaliation might not be worthwhile, NATO's “fire 
brigade” readiness is therefore essential. Our forces must be fully adequate and disposed 
where they can be effective immediately: not in the “Last Ditch”. 


RUSSIA AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


From Wing Commander R. F. Pemberton, MC, TD, MA, RAF (Retd.) 


Sir, 

Tam intrigued to learn that Wing Commander Mathews considers my views and Dr. Wayper’s 
are “diametrically opposed”. Actually they are not: and, strange as it may seem, I almost 
entirely agree with Dr. Wayper. The reason why our articles appear to disagree is because 
they are not on precisely the same subject. 

Dr. Wayper rightly and conclusively shows that Russia's action in Czechoslovakia was taken 
to restore the status quo within her own sphere of control: and from that he goes on to show 
that Europe is stable because Russia quickly and easily put a stop to the Czechs’ liberalising 


(Continued over) 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—continued 


tendencies, which would have resulted in instability. So far we agree, though the real con- 
clusion is that Eastern Europe is stable. 

My article, however, was intended to show what Russia could so quickly and so easily do 
to the rest of Europe if she were so minded. It was based on the strategy and tactics employed 
by the USSR in “disciplining” Czechoslovakia, and on the fact that Russian troops are now 
on the borders of Western Germany (in Bohemia and Sudetenland), which surely constitutes a 
potential threat to Western Europe, whether or not a further advance is contemplated. 

There is no doubt that Russia could overrun Western Europe within 48 or 72 hours, if she 
so wished; because her strength in conventional armaments is so much greater than NATO’s, 
and it would take longer than three days to get the nuclear deterrent going. Two articles by 
Brigadier W. F. K. Thompson in the Duily Telegraph of 13th and 14th January show this 
clearly, and they show how NATO should be prepared to meet the threat. 

As Dr. Wayper says, Europe is stable — at present; but this is no justification for assuming 
that the USSR have no territorial or political ambitions. Air Commodore Verney’s letter, 1 
think, supports this view. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: THE ACID TEST 


From Dr. C. L. Wayper, MA, PhD. 


Sir, 

Air Commodore Verney is unhappy about the “stability” that I have professed to see in 
Europe and in Great Power relationships today. He believes that this is far too complacent 
a view to take. The reality of the situation, he thinks, is very different, Russia being as aggres- 
sive today as Germany was yesterday. The danger, indeed, he thinks is acute for while she is 
unlikely to repeat her Cuban venture she may be tempted to launch a lightning blow against 
the West. He clearly believes that Russian action against Czechoslovakia should be seen as 
the first step in a policy of aggression against the West. 

It is easy to agree with him that there are dangers in this situation for the West. All inter- 
national situations are dangerous for they are made up of states which have conflicting interests 
and which rely for the protection of those interests not upon law but upon power. But since 
all international situations that ever existed are dangerous, to say that this one has its dangers 
for the West is only to repeat a truism and to tell us nothing more significant about it. What 
we want to know is not that this situation is dangerous, since that is something which we 
must take for granted, but how dangerous this dangerous situation is. And when we ask how 
dangerous it is, it is simply not true to answer that it is as dangerous as it was prior to 1939, 
For then Germany was rapidly increasing her power at the expense of her neighbours, she 
was pursuing a policy which was adversely affecting the vital interests of other Great Powers 
and she was determined to go on pursuing that policy even when it was evident that this 
would lead to war. None of these things are true of Russia today. What is the evidence that 
she is rapidly increasing her power at the expense of her neighbours? She certainly acted last 
year at the expense of Czechoslovakia, but in so doing she was showing her determination not 
to relinquish a power that she already possessed and. as I emphasised, the refusal to give up 
something that is old is not the same thing as the acquisition of something that is new. What 
is the evidence that she is pursuing a policy which adversely affects the vital interests of other 
Great Powers? She is doing what they do not like but that is not the same thing as adversely 
affecting their vital interests. She is keeping them on their toes but is not threatening to put 
them on their backs. Would not their attitude be very different if they felt that she was? And 
what is the evidence that she is determined to pursue policies in situations in which war is 
more likely to result than not? Has she invaded Yugoslavia or moved against Berlin or West 
Germany? All the evidence, on the contrary, from the Berlin Blockade. through the Korean 
war and the Cuban crisis to her invasion of Czechoslovakia, points conclusively to her deter- 
mination to avoid doing those things which would involve the likelihood of Great Power war. 
We would be silly to doubt that, given the opportunity, she would ride roughshod over our 
interests, even those that we consider vital. But we are not giving her the opportunity. Politics 
has to do with results not intentions, and deplorable as Russian intentions may be that matters 
the less if they cannot be indulged. We are not concerned to purify Russian hearts but only to 
pectity Russian conduct and this is what we have succeeded in doing since NATO came into 

eing. 
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Hence, while dangerous, the Great Power relationship and Europe which is stablised by it, 
is far less dangerous than it has been for a very long time. There is nothing naive about 
recognising this. We would be naive only if we attributed this situation to any upsurge of the 
milk of human kindness in Russian breasts. We would be naive only if we failed to under- 
stand that far from it being hard hearted in this world of states to base our actions on the 
principle nemo me impunere lacessit (no one harms me with impunity) it would be soft 
headed not to do so. For the rest the future will show who is right, the Air Commodore or 
me. My view remains that so long as we keep our powder dry we will have plenty of occasion 
to praise God for the stability of that part of the world in which we ourselves live. 


For the rest the future will show who is right, the Air Commodore or me. With my argu- 
ment that Europe is stable because Russia demonstrated clearly that she would intervene only 
within her accepted sphere of influence and because the Western Powers demonstrated equally 
clearly that they would take no action outside their own accepted sphere of influence and that 
as they were demonstrably not on a collision course then demonstrably no collision was to be 
expected Wing Commander Pemberton does not disagree. He draws attention, however, to 
the ease and speed with which Russia could overrun Western Europe. This is undoubtedly 
true. It is not, however, a new truth, this having been the case for the past twenty years. At 
most the Russian move into Czechoslovakia means that she might overrun Western Europe a 
few hours more quickly than would otherwise have been the case. But no one ever argued 
that Europe was stable because of Russia’s inability to overrun it. It is her manifest unwilling- 
Ness to pay the unavoidable price for so doing that is the core of the argument that Europe 
is stable. Nothing that has happened has indicated that she is less unwilling to pay that price 
or to suggest either that that price has become less unavoidable or that Russia believes that 
it has. The threat that was always there has thus not been substantially increased and the 
teasons for believing that it will not materialise have not substantially diminished. My view, 
therefore, remains that so long as we keep our powder dry and our resolution unshaken we 
will have ample occasion to praise God for the stability of that part of the world in which 
we ourselves live. 


THE CANADIANS SHOW US THE WAY 


From Wing Commander R. A. Slater, DFC, AFC, RAF. 


Sir, 


I wonder how many Service Officers saw the excellent second part to General Sharp's article 
“Canadian Armed Forces Unification” in the winter number of the Royal Air Forces Quarterly. 


What a mammoth task the unification of the Canadian Armed Forces must have been. 
However, it was not so much the unification that impressed me as the way they set about that 
task. At the end of his article General Sharp lists a number of management lessons which 
emerged from it. I know that we probably could not unify in quite the same way but four of 
the Canadian Management lessons could and should, in my view, be practised by all of us 
who take an interest in the efliciency and cost effectiveness of the Armed Forces in this country. 
These lessons are :~- 

(a) Take a bold and unorthodox approach when it is necessary to achieve a fundamental 

change or break with long standing tradition. 

(b) Look upon problems as objects to be resolved not as objects of obstruction. 

(c) Reduce Committees and make them “information” rather than decision orientated. 

(d) Keep senior officers informed of new ideas. 


Perhaps our Service Staffs cannot be faulted much on (b) above but they too often can 
be on the others. In peace time, for instance. the unorthodox thinker is too often shunned. 
We are “hamstrung” by Committees when often one man could and should be given the 
authority to carry out their tasks, and | am sure would do them better and faster. Furthermore, 
Committees so often stick to outmoded terms of reference and fail to see “the wood for the 
trees; and finally, Senior Officers (top level management) are sometimes only told what their 
juniors want them to know. 

I feel quite certain that anybody reading General Sharp's article is not only much wiser for 
the experience, but is probably a more effective officer as well. 
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ARE FIXED INSTALLATIONS STILL 
TENABLE IN THE NEW 
NATO SETTING? 


By WING COMMANDER D. L. ELEY 


NATO’S New Policy 


Wu added emphasis on the conventional phase the old “‘Trip Wire” concept is 
now to be replaced by : — 
a. A graduated response, matching force with equal force. 
b. Deliberate escalation with resort to tactical nuclear weapons if necessary. 
c. The will to fight a global nuclear war. 


Note also that many of the assigned NATO forces are now stationed outside 
Europe and will have to be airlifted in from UK/US in time of tension. 


The time has come to reappraise the vulnerability of fixed bases in NATO and 
reconsider the alternative of V STOL. 


The Graduated Response 

As NATO has no aggressive ambitions the initiative rests with the Warsaw Pact 
countries. An incursion might result from a minor border incident deliberately 
escalated by the Pact. Alternatively, following routine exercises or a build up of 
Soviet forces in one of the satellite countries for some trumped-up situation, a large 
scale break through of armour could occur, strongly supported by air, into say West 
Germany aimed at a “fait accompli”. It would be essential that the scale of the 
threat and the underlying aims be quickly and correctly established so that the 
appropriate response could be offered. However reconnaissance elements of NATO 
would be unable to cross the border to obtain vital intelligence concerning troop 
movements prior to the border violation. Whereas in the trip wire concept the 
Tesponse was pre-conceived and prepared well in advance; the graduated response 
would have to be rapidly organised and mounted at the time of the aggression. This 
calls for a greater selection of hardware, more flexibility and training for a wider 
variety of situations. Owing to the vast disparity in conventional forces, maximum 
use of flexibility, mobility and surprise will have to be exploited in order to wrest 
the initiative from the enemy. 


Maintaining the Deterrent 

Communist countries must be well aware of the formidable array of nuclear 
weapons in the NATO armoury, poised resolutely and defiantly against any serious 
threat. This is a real deterrent and should it fail, provided some warning is given 
albeit in minutes, missiles and strike aircraft will be launched to attack their pre- 
assigned targets in the East. However this ties up a good proportion of the total 
missiles and aircraft available. The new policy of meeting conventional attack first 
with conventional means, raises the question of the vulnerability of fixed installations 
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including airfields, missile sites and radars. When the enemy can choose the time, 
the place and the weapons it would be extremely difficult to prevent nuclear retalia- 
tory forces from being decimated along with the conventional ones. 


Many of the missile sites are now mobile and more are planned to be so. However 
the intention regarding nuclear strike aircraft is to give them a dual role capability, 
i.e. strike/attack or nuclear/conventional. Their vulnerability on base will be an 
increasing problem as enemy low level attack capability improves, also with the 
advance of nav/attack systems and stand off weapons. 


Attempted solutions include camouflage, decoys, hardened revetments, dispersals, 
dispersed airfields, anti-aircraft missiles and guns. All of these are extremely expen- 
sive and not very effective. The only real solution would therefore appear to be in 
the use of V STOL aircraft dispersed (and concealed) away from their airfields in 
times of tension. This will be discussed more fully later. 


Deliberate Escalation 

The decision to use tactical nuclear weapons will be a difficult one. Depending on 
the threat and its attendant circumstances, careful selection of targets and the yield 
of warheads will have to be made at a high level. 


The fear of unleashing the full nuclear exchange would be awesome. In a mobile 
and fast changing military situation this will be further complicated by the dual role 
of the strike /attack aircraft and the time taken to change loads. If during this time 
the airfields are under attack they might be destroyed. 


Resort to Global Nuclear War 

Whereas most military targets in the Soviets are probably threatened by American 
ICBM’s, Polaris Missiles or SAC aircraft, if the graduated deterrent has failed the 
NATO strike bases and missile sites in Europe might be knocked out or over-run 
before the all important political decision is taken, unless of course these are mobile. 
Soviet armour claims to be capable of advancing 100 kilometres per day and the 
depth of defence is limited. 


The Chequered History of V STOL 

Ten years ago V STOL was news. Great enthusiasm was to be found amongst 
aircraft and engine designers, aircraft manufacturers and also in military circles. 
It seemed that a major breakthrough was imminent and that there would be great 
scope in civil as well as service markets. A wide variety of methods of tackling this 
task was demonstrated and different countries favoured different techniques. The 
British developed the vectored thrust system for the P1127 and P1154, the Americans 
the tilt wing in the XC142A. the Germans the tilt engines of the VJI01C, and the 
French a modified conventional supersonic aircraft fitted with jet lift engines in the 
Mirage HIV. There were also many others. R & D proceeded at a pace to produce 
V STOL aircraft for practically every role from Interceptor Fighter to Strike /Attack 
and from short to medium range transport. NATO held a competition in 1962 for a 
V STOL design and though there were many entries the result was inconclusive. 
One by one nearly all the projects have stopped short in the R & D stage. After all 
these years the Harrier is the only aircraft to proceed to squadron service. The 
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tripartite Squadron story is now well known, no tangible result has been seen except 
for the Harrier. 


It is perhaps difficult to determine exactly why V STOL has had such a stunted 

growth. The reasons are probably many and varied : 

a. Too much was expected of them. 

b. In no role was the V STOL aircraft performance comparable to its runway 
launched counterparts. 

c. To achieve a vertical take off it appeared that most of the fuel and ordnance 
payload had to be left behind. 

d. Some of the design problems were extraordinarily difficult, including stability 
and control, weight, C of G, engine intake and exhaust systems, soil erosion, 
recirculation and engine-out performance. 

e. The Air Staffs had many headaches in tackling the tactical and logistic prob- 
lems associated with these aircraft dotted around the battle field under the 


trees. 
f. As with most other issues today the final straw was the high cost involved. 
Survivability 


It is not easy to calculate what air forces might survive the initial onslaught when 
its scale depends entirely on the forces which the enemy is prepared to risk using. 
But with such an air ascendancy it could be argued that it is senseless to spend 
another penny, cent or pfennig, on fixed installations which cannot be adequately 
defended. Vietnam and the Arab/Israeli war have highlighted this point. It may be 
better to put every effort into producing V STOL aircraft which, though lacking 
the performance of runway aircraft, could make a good account of themselves and 
would have a far better chance of survival. 


Solution 

Much progress has been made in V STOL development since the NATO com- 
petition. Interceptor, strike and attack aircraft can now be produced which, given 
a reasonably short semi-prepared strip, can take off with a useful load of fuel and 
weapons. The best answer might be a deflected thrust power plant augmented by 
lift jets for take off and landing. The strips could be roughly cleared by bulldozer 
and have just a small mat at the take off end. The aircraft at readiness could be 
well concealed by camouflage nets or even a small QRA hangar designed and painted 
to resemble a Dutch Barn or Battery Chicken House. The strips could be resown 
with grass to blend in with the surrounding fields. Many such sites could be surveyed 
and a selected few used only when conflict was imminent. 


One of the difficulties with V STOL operations mentioned was the logistic support 
and here use could be made of helicopters and or V STOL transport either piston 
engined using the tilt wing principle, convertiplanes or jet engined using lift thrust 
and lift jet engines. It would be obviously advantageous to make all essential ground 
equipment, reload weapons, and servicing crews, air portable and in this connection 
the heli-borne refuellers, such as the American Chinook helicopter, would be a great 
asset. For communications the following possibilities could be exploited, either a 
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Single Side Band HF, a forward scatter system, or an army helicopter airborne 
radio relay when the situation is mobile and the old fashioned field telephone when 
it is static. 


This whole project is against the principles of centralisation so dearly clung to by 
air forces but when it is mainly a question of supporting the Army in the ground 
battle the compensating advantage of V STOL is its ability to position close to the 
Army’s formation headquarters so as to provide immediate reaction. 


Conclusion 


Fixed installations in a modern conventional war against a sophisticated enemy 
with air ascendancy are practically untenable. With the limited numbers of bases 
accommodating the strike /attack and recce aircraft and also being used as an air- 
head for the arrival of large numbers of assigned forces from outside Europe they 
will be heavily committed. This is surely the time to allocate future funds to V STOL 
interceptor, strike /attack, recce and transport aircraft. Independent of fixed bases 
in war these aircraft will permit a mobility and flexibility, surprise and concealment, 
which will make them elusive targets, and go some way to reduce the imbalance of 
conventional forces. Lastly they would enable the initiative to be wrested from the 
enemy and give the politicians time to answer the $64,000 question. 
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The Maintenance Units 


By Group CaPTAIN W. BERINGER 


Introduction 


UESTIONS about Maintenance Units keep coming up in promotion and other 

exams and this article is written primarily for those who are preparing them- 

selves to take the various academic hurdles on the way to higher ranks in the Royal 
Air Force. 


In the Technical Services Manual, Section 2, there is a chapter on Maintenance 
Command, the Headquarters which directly controls all Maintenance Units: this 
should be read by all candidates, if only because it is written with such lucidity and 
conciseness. There was also a very good article on Maintenance Command by the 
present Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief, Air Marshal Sir Kenneth Porter in the 
Spring 1967 issue of this magazine in which the role of MUs is described against 
the background of his Command. The writer of this article commands No. 71 
Maintenance Unit, RAF Bicester and the aims and functions of MUs will be 
described as he sees them from a practical working level. 


Functions 


Broadly speaking, the functions of the MUs fall under two headings: Supply 
and Engineering. Taking each of these in turn. 


The functions of those MUs concerned with SUPPLY may be defined briefly as 
follows: 

a. The receipt, storage and inspection of most types of equipment, less food, 

aviation fuel and items purchased locally. 

b. Disposal of surplus equipment. 

c. The assembly, storage and issue of modification kits. 

d. The receipt, storage and issue of aviation oil and the supervision of RAF Fuel 

Depots (operated by Oil Companies). 

e. Maintenance of stock accounting records. 

f. Road transport assistance to Commands at home. 

There are four large Equipment Supply Depots (ESDs) in the UK at Carlisle, 
Hartlebury, Quedgley and Stafford. Except for Stafford which is about 40% service 
manned, these Units are mainly staffed by civilians — but they are all commanded 
by RAF officers. In each case the Station Commander is a Group Captain of the 
Equipment Branch. 

Turning now to the ENGINEERING MUs, their functions are as follows: 

a. The provision of an aircraft repair and salvage organisation for the UK and 

Mediterranean area. 

b. The advanced servicing of aircraft engines and components. 

ce. AIS inspection of work by Contractor’s Working Parties. 
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d. Modification tasks on engineering and radio equipment. 

e. Testing, manufacture and servicing of lifting tackle. 

f. Servicing assistance as required throughout the RAF including repair and 
movement of synthetic trainers. 

g. Production of compressed gases and associated gas cylinder servicing. 

h. Bomb disposal. 

j. General engineering. 


Aircraft Storage and Engineering 
There are three different types of MUs concerned with engineering. These are: 


a. The Aircraft Supply and Servicing Depots (ASSDs). 
b. The General Engineering Unit at St. Athan. 
c. The Repair and Salvage Units (RSUs). 


Location and Tasks of ASSDs 

There are five Aircraft Supply and Servicing Depots, which are located at Alder- 
grove, Shawbury, Kemble, Wroughton and St. Athan. These are civilian manned 
units but each is commanded by an RAF officer of the Engineer or General Duties 
Branch, with a small number of RAF officers on his staff. Together these units hold 
the reserve stocks of RAF and Army Air Corps aircraft, as well as some Hunters 
for the Royal Navy. They prepare and issue aircraft to replace wastage and they 
store, or dispose of, aircraft returned by Units on re-equipment or disbandment. 


General Engineering Unit — St. Athan 

This is a service manned Unit which carries out a wide variety of general engineer- 
ing and manufacturing tasks. The Air Engineering Wing undertakes the major 
servicing of Vulcan, Victor and Gnat aircraft. Generally speaking the work on 
these aircraft involves schedule major servicing, embodiment of CWP and service 
fit modifications, airframes repairs and surface finishing. A number of aircraft are 
worked on at any one time by teams which move from aircraft to aircraft as servicing 
progresses. Experience has shown that airframe repairs and modifications account 
for the major part of the servicing costs of individual aircraft. In concentrating 
major servicing of aircraft in one location and by employing teams of airmen skilled 
in the specific servicing tasks required, there has been a 25% reduction in the turn 
round time required with corresponding benefits to the front line. 


The general engineering workshops at St. Athan are well equipped and large even 
by industrial standards: they are tasked with the repair and manufacture of equip- 
ment which cannot easily be completed by industry either because the quantities 
required are small; or the urgency is great: or security is involved. The original 
design and manufacture of various items of mechanical and electrical equipment 
either from basic ideas or to detailed design specification, are all part of a day’s 
work at St. Athan. Two examples of original design and manufacture are a Runway 
De-Icer on which jet engines are ingeniously used and ‘Porter’ trucks used for 
conveying small items of stores between the point of receipt and storage bins. Both 


these items have been successfully tested and are now in quantity production at 
the MU. 
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Maintenance Unit recovers a forced landed Army aircraft 


Repair and Salvage Units 

The two aircraft repair and salvage units are located at Leconfield and Bicester. 
Both are service manned units whose basic task is to salvage crashed Army and RAF 
aircraft in the United Kingdom, parts of North West Europe, and Central Mediter- 
ranean area and North Africa. They also undertake aircraft repairs beyond the 
capability of holding Units and they send teams to Units anywhere in the RAF to 
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assist with aircraft repairs and modification work. Both Units have other tasks in 
addition to their RSU responsibilities. Leconfield stores reserve aircraft and are 
engaged in the major servicing of Lightnings for Strike Command, RAF Germany 
and NEAF. 


Bicester do most of the transportation of difficult loads and the preparation, delivery 
and erection of aircraft and other equipment for exhibition work. As can be 
imagined this 50th Anniversary year has been a busy one for this Unit. Many of the 
historic aircraft on display in Exhibitions throughout the UK were refurbished at 
Bicester as well as being transported there by the skilled crews who specialise in this 
task. Most of the static exhibition backing for the major displays at Abingdon, 
Hendon, Horse Guards Parade, etc., was provided by this Unit. Some unusual tasks 
have been carried out in the course of the year to meet the needs of exhibitors. 
Perhaps the most unusual request was to erect a Harrier and a Spitfire high on the 
ramparts of Edinburgh Castle. This was achieved on time after the team had worked 
all night in a tearing wind and pouring rain. Don’t ask how! 

Miscellaneous Units 


Three of the more interesting Units under this heading are the Ammunition Supply 
Depot at Chilmark which stores conventional explosives and oils; the electronics 
Servicing Unit at Sealand which carries out third line repairs to almost all airborne 
radio and radar equipment; and the Compressed Gas Supply Depot at Cardington. 
The latter is a civilian manned gas factory which produces and distributes the main 
types of compressed gases used in the RAF. 


Global Supporting Role 


Look around your Station, Unit or Section and the aircraft, spares, ground equip- 
ment, MT, the furniture in offices and Married Quarters, you name it, are supplied 
and/or maintained in a serviceable condition by an MU somewhere. The backing 
is comprehensive in that even the cardboard and wooden packing cases, for example, 
in which stores are dispatched are manufactured by an MU on a production line 
basis as are many other similar items of equipment. 


The procurement and dispatch of stores and equipment calls for a complex 
organisation in which all methods of transportation are employed: MT, civil and 
military air, the post office, road and rail services, etc. The receipt and dispatch 
Sections at the large ESDs are highly organised nerve centres and are worthy of a 
study in themselves, but space does not permit. 


Conclusion 


In essence, the Maintenance Units are an industrial organisation, moulded and 
geared to support the RAF. In these days of stringent economies, like all Service 
Units they are under scrutiny to ensure that they are giving full value for money. 
By all yardsticks available, they are certainly doing that. 


The MUs exist to provide a service. They are maids of all work, universal 
providers and sometimes Good Samaritans to all whom they succour and sustain. 
“Slaintz”—the MUs! 
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THE ROYAL AUXILIARY AIR FORCE 


By WING CoMMANDER B. Cook, MBE, R.Aux.A.F. 


Me has been written over the years about the part played by the AAF, later 

the RAuxAF in the history of the RAF. Starting in 1925 as bomber squadrons, 
later to re-equip with fighters, it played a notable part in the defence of these islands 
before and during the Battle of Britain, and afterwards switched to offensive roles 
in all theatres of war. Not so well publicised, but nevertheless well known to many, 
are its post-war activities. The flying squadrons were re-formed in 1947, first with 
piston-engined aircraft and then with Meteors and Vampires. At the same time, its 
scope and activities were extended considerably by the inclusion of RAF Regiment 
squadrons for LAA defence and Fighter Control Units to back up the radar chain 
of Fighter Command. The value of such reserve units was again amply demons- 
trated by the part played by the flying squadrons in Korea in 1950. 


It was a bitter disappointment to its members to be told in 1957 that the com- 
plexities and costs of modern aircraft were such that it was no longer possible for 
them to be flown by “part-timers”, and accordingly the flying squadrons were 
disbanded. Being the most news-worthy side of the RAuxAF, this event received 
much Press publicity under inaccurate headlines of the type “Death of the 
Auxiliaries”. However, like Mark Twain, it was possible to say that the report of its 
death was an exaggeration, since the Regiment squadrons and FCUs continued to 
function. 


It says much for the keenness and enthusiasm of the members of the flying squad- 
rons that in order to keep up their connection with this unique air force, many 
joined the nearest FCU, almost invariably having to learn a new trade in the process. 
Times were still changing, however, and it was not long afterwards that it was 
decided that the LAA role of the RAF Regiment should be discontinued and that the 
rationalisation of the warning system of Fighter Command would require consider- 
ably fewer radar stations. Those that were left would be manned continuously, and 
this meant that there was no longer a need for the RAuxAF to supply the third watch 
as they had done in the past, and the need for FCUs disappeared. 


The less glamorous activities of gunners and radar operators did not attract such 
headlines as on the disbandment of the flying squadrons, but even so, paragraphs 
appeared here and there about the final demise of the RAuxAF. It is probably true 
to say that 99 per cent of not only the general public, but also the members of the 
RAF, if they have ever heard of the RAuxAF, believe that it died in the late 1950s. 
Fortunately they are wrong, and it is the purpose of this article first of all to remove 
misconceptions about its death, and then to say something about its present-day work 
and to express some hopes for its future. 
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At the same time that Fighter Command was drastically pruning its radar chain, 
Coastal Command became concermed about the war-time manning position in its 
operations centres. The main peace-time requirement called for maritime reconnais- 
sance aircraft to be available for a variety of duties, ranging from rescue work to 
surveillance of potentially enemy shipping off our shores. Such work was inter- 
mittent and its control could easily be handled by a small regular staff at the 
operations centres at 18 and 19 Group Headquarters. In the event of war, however, 
or even at times of strained international relations, it would be necessary to fly many 
more sorties, all requiring detailed preliminary planning and thorough evaluation 
afterwards. Moreover, at such times Coastal Command would have assumed its 
full responsibilities in NATO, for which the communications requirements would 
be multiplied several times over and above the national peace-time needs. Under 
such circumstances the regular staff would need to be considerably reinforced. 


Such reinforcements were required when major exercises were held, and at this 
time they were provided by the drafting in of reservists, mainly ex-National Service, 
called up to do their annual 15 days training. It was soon realised that this pro- 
cedure would not be feasible in a real emergency. First of all, such reservists often 
had to travel two or three hundred miles to reach their war station, a manifest 
impossibility in the event of a sudden attack. Then, not having done any training 
for the past year or so, they would have to revise old procedures and learn new ones 
before they could be of any real use. And finally, with the phasing out of National 
Service, the supply of reservists would soon dry up, leaving only those who had 
elected to stay on in the RAFVR, but who would suffer from the same disadvantages 
as other reservists. 

What was needed were volunteers, living within a few miles of the Headquarters, 
who would attend frequently so that once trained they would be able to report at 
short notice and perform their war-time task. This was exactly what the Auxiliaries 
had been doing in their previous units, and so, in 1960 the Maritime Headquarters 
Units were born, No. 1 backing up Coastal Command at Northwood; No. 2, 18 Group 
at Pitreavie; and No. 3, 19 Group at Plymouth. A fourth unit, the Ulster Maritime 
Support Unit was also formed, but retrenchment in Northern Ireland during 1965 
rendered it unnecessary and it was disbanded. 

Each unit is commanded by an Auxiliary Wing Commander, the day-to-day 
running being carried out by a small staff of regulars, usually two officers—one as 
adjutant and one as training officer—and NCOs and airmen for instructional and 
administrative purposes. Training is arranged by each unit to suit local conditions 
and requirements, but the general pattern is two evenings a week and three Sundays 
a month when a full day's work is done. This is classed as “tnon-continuous”’ train- 
ing and is carried on throughout the year with breaks, of course, for national and 
local holidays. In addition there is 15 days’ ‘‘continuous” training to be carried out 
annually, and this usually takes the form of participation in a major NATO exercise. 
The strongest trades, numerically, are on the communications side, teleprinter 
operators, telephonists, wireless operators and cryptographers being the main require- 
ment, but there is also a need for operations centre personnel as well, where there are 
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posts for assistant controllers, navigation plotters, intelligence officers and maritime 
operations clerks. In all these trades or branches, ‘‘ab initio” training is given, 
although naturally it is a great help if a new member has had previous service in the 
same or similar job. 

Most trades are open to men and women and so all three MHUs are “‘mixed” 
units. This is of course a great help when it comes to the social side which, as in 
previous Auxiliary units, is very strong. Although the main operational work is 
carried out in the operations centres, each unit has its own separate headquarters 
for administrative offices, lecture rooms and training facilities. There are also rooms 
available for recreational and social purposes and after the evening’s work is done 
these become the hub of the unit. Dances and other functions are arranged from 
time to time, sometimes purely for the enjoyment of all concerned and at other times 
to raise money for some good cause. One slight disadvantage of all this is that the 
marriage rate between members of units is quite high, and sooner or later this 
inevitably leads to the loss of another keen airwoman. 

Other aspects of service life, such as General Service Training and drill are not 
neglected and indeed, with AOC’s inspections and other similar parades, the 
Auxiliary airman probably gets as much drill as his counterpart in the modern Air 
Force. Those who were able to be present at the recent parade at the Trenchard 
Memorial, celebrating the 50th anniversary of the RAF, or who have seen the annual 
Remembrance Day gatherings at the Albert Hall will agree that the Auxiliary con- 
tingents can bear favourable comparison with any of those from the RAF. Outdoor 
training is also encouraged and when opportunity offers, escape and evasion training 
and map-reading exercises are organised. 

Although all members of the RAuxAF are volunteers in every sense of the word, 
there is one other aspect which, although not of primary importance, does not go 
unnoticed, and that is pay and allowances. For evening and other training less than 
eight hours, a training allowance and cost of travel is paid. For a full day’s training 
the appropriate pay of one’s rank and trade group is paid, together with ration 
allowance. This also applies to the 15 days’ continuous training, during which 
marriage allowance is also paid if admissable. Providing a certain minimum amount 
of training is completed, an annual tax-free bounty is paid, providing an important 
incentive to good attendance. One should not run away with the idea that as a result 
of all this, RAuxAF members immediately jump into the super-tax bracket. Nothing 
can be further from the truth, but it does enable them to enjoy the extra social even- 
ing, or to help with the running of a car which might not otherwise be possible. In 
fact, most of the money earned by its members is ploughed back into the units in one 
form or another. 

What of the future? It has sometimes been asked whether we can afford to keep 
such an organisation as this in being, involving upkeep of extra buildings, employ- 
ment of regular staff, as well as payment of Auxiliaries. The question should really 
be “Can we afford not to?” As Air Vice-Marshal Foxley-Norris pointed out in a 
recent article in the RAF Quarterly, “‘It is a fact of life that fundamentally what costs 
money in the Services is the Serviceman.” The saving in manpower costs alone is 
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considerable, not only in pay, but in the many other facilities, quarters, messes, etc., 
that would be necessary if the Auxiliaries’ work were to be done by regular 
servicemen. 

Of course there is always the question of the efficiency of the Auxiliaries at their 
job. It is no use paying for training if this does not result in the job being done 
properly. Experience has shown that the Auxiliaries, given facilities and encourage- 
ment, can do the work that they have been called upon to do with quite acceptable 
efficiency. One can go further and say that it has been said more than once by those 
who should know that the MHUs are a vital part of the organisation of Coastal 
Command and that in the event of war they would not be able to operate without 
them. The future absorption of Coastal Command as group within Strike Command 
does not change this situation and the backing up will still be required, even if it is 
in a slightly changed form. 

This leads one to wonder whether enough thinking has been done as to the employ- 
ment of Auxiliaries in other functions of the RAF other than Coastal Command. 
It should certainly be possible for stations which are required to be active for 7 days 
a week to be partially manned in certain trades (e.g. communications, MT, catering) 
by Auxiliaries at week-ends, thus enabling the regular establishment to be decreased. 
Such a policy is being carried out effectively in the Australian Auxiliary Air Force 
where men are employed in many different trades, including some highly skilled ones. 
This opinion is certainly shared by others, including The Times, who, in their supple- 
ment on the 50th Anniversary of the RAF wrote ‘Another need will be to rethink the 
whole approach towards reserve forces as a possible means of cushioning the effect 
of these defence cuts on the country’s overall ability to retain military strength during 
a period of peace. 


“It is difficult for a highly professional, all volunteer force to recognise the value 
of reserve forces. It is also asking a great sacrifice of the regular forces to divert part 
of an already diminishing budget to expenditure which will not provide them with 
any immediate benefit. There seems to be no other way, however, for the service 
as a whole, and the RAF as much as either of the other two, to retain some meaning- 
ful capability of expansion should the country require it in the future.” 


One can say that Coastal Command has certainly recognised the value of reserve 
forces. Moreover they have found that the RAuxAF has in fact provided them with 
immediate benefit, even during peace-time. The RAF can be assured that this is not 
the limit of their capabilities. 


To nearly all recruits now, the Second World War is history, and the exploits of 
the RAF are only read about in books, seen in films, or told by father when in a 
reminiscent mood, Nevertheless the volunteer spirit is there, perhaps just to fill in 
leisure time, perhaps to taste a completely different job for a few days each year, or 
perhaps simply to back Britain. This spirit is not just confined to London, Edin- 
burgh and Plymouth. It is there in other parts of the country, waiting to be tapped, 
seeking a way to make itself expressed. Is there no present-day Trenchard on the 
Air Staff with the vision and the will to undertake this task? 
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FIFTY YEARS YOUNG 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE BENEVOLENT 
FUND 1919-1969 


By AIR MARSHALL SiR WILLIAM COLES, KBE, CB, DSO, DFC, AFC 
The Controller 


NEE October at the Royal Air Force Church of St. Clement Danes in the Strand, 
London, there will be held a very special service of thanksgiving. Although the 
size of the church alone would prevent it, the congregation could well include every 
man or woman who is serving or has served in the Royal Air Force. For the thanks- 
giving service will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund on 23rd October, 1919. In ‘The Week’s Good Cause” 
appeal on the BBC on Battle of Britain Sunday 1951, Sir Winston Churchill described 
the Fund as “part of the conscience of the British Nation”. 


Marshal of the Royal Air Force Viscount Trenchard, who founded the Fund, can 
have had little idea, despite his great vision, of the burdens that the charity would be 
called upon to bear during its first 50 years. Since 1919, over £15} million have 
been required for the relief of distress and the vast proportion of that sum has been 
needed since the end of the Second World War. During the past four years over 
£800,000 has been spent each year on relief; that averages nearly £2,200 a day—seven 
days a week throughout the year. Such a scale of assistance demands very skilful 
financial management. 


Each week the Grants Committees meet to consider applications which are placed 
before them by the secretaries, and are prepared to consider any request which will 
be of assistance to Royal Air Force personnel or their dependants. 


There was the case of a young AC2 who was invalided with a 100 per cent dis- 
ability pension after only six months National Service, but he is totally disabled, 
and has an invalid carriage. His wife used to require the help of his father to get 
the young man from the house into the car but it was recommended to the Fund 
that the purchase of a car-top lift would enable the wife to lift him into the car on 
her own. The Committee approved the purchase of the car-top lift which has proved 
so successful that it is possible that an approach will be made to the War Pensioners 
Welfare Service of the Department of Health and Social Security for this lift to be 
supplied to other similarly disabled pensioners. 


At present one of the larger items of financial aid is the provision of accommo- 
dation for Royal Air Force widows and those seriously disabled, with families of 
young children. For example a young NCO was killed in an aircraft accident while 
serving abroad where he had been occupying a married quarter with his wife and 
baby daughter. The family returned to the United Kingdom and were temporarily 
accommodated in an airman’s married quarter whilst an approach was made to the 
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Fund for assistance to purchase a small bungalow on an estate which was under 
construction in the widow’s locality. The Grants Committee approved a loan secured 
by a first mortgage on the property and the widow wrote: ‘After I had got over 
the shock of my husband being killed, my immediate worry was the question of 
money and where my daughter and I were going to live but with the help of the Fund 
this is no longer a worry. It is a nice thought for Service dependants to know that 
at such a time the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund will help in any way they can.” 


Education of bereaved children is the second major item of relief expenditure. 
One of the requests considered by the Grants Committee a few months ago concerned 
a boy whose father had had an extremely meritorious war record but, after being 
a prisoner-of-war, had been invalided with neurosis and periodically requires treat- 
ment in a psychiatric ward. The Fund is assisting with the education of the son, 
who wrote to say how grateful he was for the help towards his education and it was 
most comforting to know that during his father’s constant illness the family always 
had the Fund to fall back on. He added that although one cannot substitute a father, 
the Fund had made it possible for him to have a good education similar to that 
which he might have received had his father enjoyed good health. 


The Fund is advised in all these cases by Commanding Officers, local representa- 
tives of welfare organisations such as the Royal Air Forces Association, the SSAFA, 
the Forces Help Society, and its own panel of honorary County Representatives, 
Helpers and Education Advisers. 


The reader might wonder where the money comes from to maintain this scale of 
assistance. The Royal Air Force itself provides splendid support: subscriptions and 
donations from serving personnel, over 90 per cent of whom give half-a-day’s pay a 
year, amounting to over £130,000. The Fund also receives a generous donation from 
the Royal Air Force Central Fund; part of the proceeds from car parking and 
sideshows at the Battle of Britain ‘At Home” Days and a share in the profits of 
the annual Royal Tournament. In addition prudent investment of capital over the 
years is currently producing over £400,000 a year for relief work. 


In addition the Fund makes every effort to appeal to public generosity and must 
face the fact that memories of the Battle of Britain are fading and to some of the 
younger generation are as remote and historical as the Battles of Trafalgar or 
Waterloo. It is hoped that the epic film about the Battle of Britain, from the Premiere 
of which the Fund will benefit, may do something to redress the balance both 
financially and historically. 

Another fund-raising publicity event is the Royal Air Force Anniversary Concert 
which is held each year at the Royal Festival Hall on a date as near as possible to the 
anniversary of the foundation of the Royal Air Force on 1 April 1918. 


Our photograph shows a visit paid by Her Royal Highness Princess Marina, 
the late President of the Fund, to Vanbrugh Castle School where the Fund educates 
the sons of deceased and seriously disabled airmen. To those who attended the 
Annual Council Meeting of the Fund last May, at which the Princess appeared to 
be in excellent health, the news of her sudden death in August came as a great shock. 
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Princess Marina listens to the school band playing “Will ye no come back again” 
at Vanburgh Castle. With H.R.H. are (right) Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Saunders, the Chairman of the School Committee and (left) Mr. John Corner, 
the Headmaster 


The Chairman of the Fund, Mr. Harald Peake, said of Her Royal Highness: 

“For more than a quarter of a century, Princess Marina concerned herself most 
actively with all aspects of our work. During those 25 years, in addition to other 
activities, she never failed to preside over our Annual Council Meeting, a record 
which testifies more than any words can to her devotion to what she regarded as her 
duty. She made a great contribution to the success which the Fund has achieved and 
will always be remembered with respectful admiration, affection and gratitude.” 

As Sir Winston Churchill said in his Broadcast Appeal, the Fund discharges on 
behalf of the nation the debt which we all owe to the Royal Air Force. It is from 
this remark that the Fund has taken the title of a forthcoming book “‘The Debt We 
Owe” which the author, Edward Bishop, has written about the first 50 years of the 
Fund. He also wrote: “The Wooden Wonder”, “The Battle of Britain’’ and the 
story of the Guinea Pig Club, among other books. The Royal Air Force Quarterly 
will publish extracts from the Fund’s book next October. 

Since I am a comparative newcomer, I think I can do no better than conclude 
this article with a quotation from a speech by one of my predecessors, Air Vice- 
Marshal Sir John W. Cordingley who has been closely associated with the direction 
of the Fund in one capacity or another for over 30 years and who was its Controller 
for 15 busy post-war years, 1947-1962. On retirement as Controller he said that his 
experience left him in no doubt whatever that so long as the Royal Air Force exists, 
there will be a need for the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund and that the great 
demands which inevitably must arise in the future are the justification for continu- 
ing to build up the Fund’s financial resources. 
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Decca 
Roller Map Mk 5 for 

area coverage 

—up to 

737,000 sq. mls. 

at atime 


Automatic area coverage is the latest facility to be provided 
within the Decca range of Roller Map Pictorial Displays. 

Decca Roller Map Mk 5 has been specialiy developed to meet 
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automatically. Chart changing i: 10 fully automatic. 

While it will work with most types of doppler or inertial sensors, 
the Mk65 Roller Map is primarily 
designed to form part of a 
complete navigation 

system which includes 

Decca Doppler Type 71 or 72 
and the Decca Computer 
Type1770. The accuracy 

of the system is 15% 

of distance flown. 

The Decca Roller Map Mk 5 
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coverage with simplicity 
ication, without 


bility to write 
onthema implicity of 
operation and low power 
consumption. 


The Decca Navigator Company Limited . London 
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F-111C-IN THE RAAF 


By AiR VICE-MARSHAL W. E. TOWNSEND, CBE, 


Deputy Chief of Air Staff-—RAAF 


Air Vice-Marshal W,. E. Townsend, CBE 


‘THE ability to conduct 
offensive operations 
against the war potential of an 
enemy is a basic function of 
any air force and to meet this 
role the RAAF was equipped 
with Canberra aircraft in 1953. 
Military aircraft in particular 
are affected by technological 
advancement and their 
effectiveness decreases with the 
process of time. The Canberra 
was no exception, and in the 
early 1960’s the RAAF recog- 
nised the need for a more 
modern aircraft to replace it. 
A requirement was raised 
which called for supersonic 
speed performance at high and 
low level, long range capability 
and highly sophisticated navi- 
gational, weapon delivery and 
reconnaissance systems. 


The F-111C, which has been selected to meet this requirement, is capable of carry- 
ing out this demanding operational task in every respect. It will provide the RAAF 
with an all-weather strike potential superior to that of any other military aircraft 
in the world today. It will fly faster, farther, and carry a greater payload, with 
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unexcelled capability to penetrate enemy air defences. It incorporates advanced 
weapons systems and avionics systems which will give the RAAF the finest air to 
ground capability that present day technology can provide. 


A training programme of considerable magnitude for RAAF personnel associated 
with the F-111C has been underway for some time. Over 120 technical personnel 
have received comprehensive training in the USA, and are now back at RAAF Base 
Amberley, where they are training the remainder of the technicians. The systems 
trainers are already operating in the training centre, and ten senior NCO’s from the 
USAF are assisting in conducting training courses at Amberley, where these aircraft 
will be based. Similarly, all F-111C aircrews are receiving training in the United 
States (a crew consists of a pilot and a navigator). Pilots have been selected from 
both fighter and bomber units, and have cross-trained on both fighter and bomber 
aircraft before proceeding to the United States. 


It was necessary to send these crews overseas because the advanced systems in the 
F-111C have no counterpart anywhere except in the USA, and special preparatory 
courses are available there. In addition, a RAAF test pilot has been with the test 
programme at Edwards Air Force Base, Arizona, since early 1967. 


Over the past three years, necessary improvements to RAAF Base, Amberley, 
have been planned and executed so that everything will be in readiness to receive and 
operate the F-111C’s when they arrive. Structures associated with them that have 
been added include a large maintenance hangar, a training centre for both aircrew 
and technicians (this includes a flight simulator and trainers for all major systems 
incorporated in these aircraft), an electronic systems workshop, an engine workshop 
and an engine overhaul shop; an instrument section, a safety equipment section, 
a paint shop and a ground support equipment workshop. 


F-111 Types 


There are a number of versions of the F-111. The F-111C is fitted with FB-111 
wing-tips, which add three-and-a-half feet to each F-111A wing. The extended wings 
provide increments in both range and lift capabilities. The FB-111 undercarriage, 
which is strengthened for heavier payload purposes, is also incorporated. Apart 
from these two aspects, the F-111C is the same as the F-111A aircraft now in service 
with the USAF. 


Major Aspects 


Some of the most important “firsts” incorporated in the F-111 are set out below: — 

Variable Geometry. Although called ‘Swing Wing” by many journalists, this 
term does not do justice to the considerable advantages conferred by the ability 
to vary wing sweep. The variable geometry aircraft has been the aircraft designer’s 
dream since the Wright Bros. first flight. Many have expounded the theory, but the 
first to demonstrate the technological know-how to produce the hardware are the 
builders of the F-111. This perhaps highlights the differences in potential between 
the F-111 and the TSR2. The TSR2 was a first-class aircraft — but the last of its 
generation. The F-111 is the first of a new generation of air vehicles and obviously 
has a long operational life ahead. It could be said that in some respects the variable 
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geometry aircraft may prove to be a greater technological break-through in aviation 
science than the development of the jet engine. And, it may be pertinent to mention 
here that although the F-111 has had some problems in other areas, its greatest 
feature—the “Swing Wing” has given no problems at all and works perfectly. 


The range of wing sweep is from 16° to 72.5° and any intermediate setting can be 
selected. At 26° sweep, for example, the aircraft has good handling characteristics 
at low speeds enabling a landing approach to be made at about 120 knots. This com- 
pares very favourably with modern high speed aircraft, where such approaches are 
made around 180 knots, e.g., Mirage, F4, and F105. Also, slower take-off and 
landing speeds with reduced ground roll, result in increased safety, less accidents 
and less wear and tear on undercarriage and tyres. As jet fighter aircraft performance 
has increased through the years, so have approach speeds and runway requirements. 
A high proportion of jet aircraft accidents occur during take-off and landing, usually 
as a result of high speeds, insufficient runway or a combination of both. At the other 
end of the scale, with wings swept to 72.5°, the F-111 can fly at supersonic speeds at 
sea level and well over twice the speed of sound at altitude. 


Five Phase Afterburner. The engines incorporate what is termed a “fully 
modulated afterburner’. Previously when a pilot selected afterburner in a jet air- 
craft he was multiplying his fuel consumption several times. The engines allow 
many different afterburner selections which provides a pilot with several steps in 
obtaining higher thrust to meet specific operational demands without necessarily 
encountering the excessive fuel flow attendant to maximum afterburner operation. 
This provides the pilot with greater flexibility in selecting the required performance 
from his aircraft. 


Automatic Terrain Following. The F-111 incorporates the latest state of the art 
in this respect. Designed to fly the aircraft automatically at very low level and at 
very high speeds the automatic terrain following system allows very low altitude 
flight not only during day-time, but at night and in cloud to a degree that has never 
been achievable in the past. By sweeping the wings to reduce excessive gust loads, 
it is possible to fly fast and still retain a smooth ride notwithstanding the recurring 
negative Gs as the aircraft seeks the selected altitude above the terrain. In the words 
of a pilot: “It may be uncomfortable at times, but it sure beats getting the hell shot 
out of you at higher altitudes”. 


The F-111 Escape Module. This is the first time that such a device has been 
incorporated in any aircraft. Instead of having to eject from the cockpit and risk 
severe injury at high speeds, in an emergency the whole cockpit compartment 
separates from the aircraft and parachutes to the ground. This crew capsule is 
designed to survive in any climatic condition on land or sea. It also allows the crew 
to fly the aircraft in a “shirt sleeve” environment without the attendant discomforts 
of parachute harness and other survival gear being closely strapped to the body. 


Attack Radar. The attack radar and associated electronic computers allow the 
F-111 to acquire and attack with a very high degree of accuracy targets that would 
hitherto have remained relatively immune. 
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Range and Weapons 

Actual range figures are classified, but the F-111A has already demonstrated a 
capacity to fly unrefuelled without external tanks across the Atlantic—a distance of 
over 3,100 miles. As with the range of the aircraft, its actual weapon capability is 
classified. However, the aircraft will be able to carry a variety of conventional 
weapons, and a number of improvements have been incorporated or planned, over 
and above the capabilities initially planned for the F-111A. These include provision 
of a weapons bay gun, and trials are proceeding on the provision of missiles such 
as Walleye, Falcon, Sparrow, Sidewinder and Maverick; this means that the RAAF 
will have a number of options open to it by way of ultimate choice of weapons 
and missiles. 


In the context of the current Vietnam conflict, this aircraft would have several 
times the range and payload capability of an F4 or F105, and eliminate the need for 
in-flight refuelling tanker support. Bombing accuracy with the aircraft’s radar 
system exceeds expectations, while the weapon bay gun has been fired successfully at 
both subsonic and supersonic speeds and a wide variety of bombs and other stores 
have been carried and dropped in flight at various speeds and altitudes. 


Maintenance 


The aircraft has specially designed features to enable maintenance to be carried 
out on the spot and achieve a minimum of turn-around times. There are more than 
300 access doors and panels, most at ground level, to facilitate inspection and repair. 
There are about 140 “black boxes” installed in the aircraft. Most of these are of 
modular construction, and have associated test systems that enable rapid detection 
and replacement of faulty modules. Because of these design features, the RAAF’s 
whole concept for maintenance of these black boxes is based on the repair of faulty 
modules as distinct from the old concept of complete overhaul of the black box. 
Significantly, the reliability and maintainability features built into the aircraft are 
such that only limited quantities of test equipment and spare parts are required to 
detect faults and permit quick replacements in the field. 


Problems 


In the development of all high performance aircraft problems are encountered 
in various areas. In this respect, the F-111 has been no exception and as with other 
sophisticated aircraft previously developed these problems have been overcome by 
re-design and modification as necessary. It may come as a surprise to some that 
there has been less catastrophic problem areas in the development of the F-111 than 
all its high performance predecessors such as the F101, F102, F105, and the F4. 


Conclusion 


With the delivery of the F-111C, the RAAF will possess a first-class aircraft at an 
early stage of its operational life. and one that will be in the forefront of front-line 
military aircraft for a considerable number of years to come, and an air vehicle that 
still possesses tremendous development potential. 
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WITH REFERENCE TO OFFICIAL 
LANGUAGE 


| [aiicspeeleasid comparisons may be drawn between official language and the 

language of human beings. They need not necessarily be odious; for those who 
speak disparagingly of official language or would make fun of it (if any such aban- 
doned creatures exist) do so under a misapprehension of its true nature. For, in the 
hands of an adept, official language may be a very admirable and distinguished 
medium of expression: and I speak only what is known to be the truth when I 
say that in many secluded offices in and about Whitehall dwell masters of the pen to 
whom the drafting of a minute or the fashioning of a departmental report is an 
intellectual exercise of the highest order, to be accomplished with as exquisite a sense 
of literary values as ever is felt by the essayist or poet in the throes of secular com- 
position. Official language differs from ordinary language and is in many ways 
inferior to it, but it has virtues and even chaste beauties of its own. 

Before one can adequately appreciate the values of official language it is necessary 
to understand its purposes and its limitations—almost one might say the philosophy 
that underlies it. We use language to serve many ends: to state facts, to expound 
opinions, to express degrees of feeling and to invoke the mysterious faculty of the 
imagination. Feeling—or, if we choose to be pedantic, the emotional reaction of the 
writer to his subject—is expressed in choice of words and phrases, in rhythms and 
cadences, and by other often unconscious devices. Now official language, strictly 
speaking, has nothing to do with feeling or imagination; in the nature of things it 
deals essentially with facts and expressions of opinion. Hence the very large number 
of words that really contain statements of feeling find no place in the official 
vocabulary and must be kept out of official language if its austere purity is to remain 
unclouded. 

Ordinarily, language is the medium through which an individual expresses himself; 
and an individual, besides being (in a greater or less degree) a thinking organism, 
is also compact of feelings—likes and dislikes, hopes, fears, prejudices and desires. 
Quite properly as a rule, and often necessarily, his choice of language is coloured 
by the texture of his sentiments. It gives literary form to his personality as a human 
creature. But official language is not the voice of the individual; it is, or should 
normally be, the utterance of an office or department: and a department (more 
particularly, perhaps, a Government department) can have no feelings. It does not 
share those common human qualities which Shylock justly claimed for his race. 
It hath eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, senses, certainly—but not affections or 
passions. If you prick it, it will not bleed. If you tickle it (unspeakable intimacy!) 
it will not laugh. A department is an impersonality, almost an abstraction: it has 
neither sentiments nor esthetic susceptibilities nor passions nor Sex Appeal. It has 
no sense of humour, and a joke in an official document would be a shocking and a 
shameless thing without legitimate parentage. 


The writer of an official letter must therefore be vigilant to prevent any shadow 
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or suggestion of feeling from intruding into his phraseology. He must avoid imagery, 
be extremely cautious in his choice of epithets, abjure metaphor and simile, and he 
must not write in rhymed or blank verse. It is his duty to convey information with 
crystalline clarity from one mind to another mind, undistorted by any sentiment of 
any kind or degree. His courtesy should be the immaculate courtesy of an institution, 
and expressions of apology or regret must proceed suavely with the fine smooth 
precision of a well-oiled mechanism. He must have to do only with the clear-cut 
face-meanings of words and must avoid any that possess pronounced emotional 
implications (examples of such words are ‘“‘jolly” and ‘‘cheerio”). His words and 
phrases must find an echo only in the mind, not in the senses of the reader. 


Mr. I. A. Richards, in his book Practical Criticism, has some interesting things to 
say about certain kinds of adjectives that have some bearing on the character of 
official language. He distinguishes a certain class of adjectives which he calls 
“projectile.” We may, for example, say of a cathedral that it is 

an old cathedral, 

a magnificent cathedral, 
a renovated cathedral, 
a depressing cathedral. 

The epithets ‘‘old” and “renovated” refer to definite ascertainable characteristics 
that the cathedral possesses, qualities in it that do actually exist outside the exper- 
ience of the observer. It would remain old or renovated even if the entire human 
race had ceased to exist some weeks previously. But the words ‘“‘magnificent”” and 
“depressing” really describe only a state of mind that the sight of the cathedral 
excites in the person beholding it. As Mr. Richards puts it, these are “‘words which 
really indicate not so much the nature of the object as the character of our feeling 
towards it.”” Such words could not with propriety be used, except perhaps in peculiar 
circumstances, in official correspondence, and thus a whole class of adjectives— 
amazing, disgusting, exciting, dreadful, sublime, are haphazard examples—must be 
excluded from the official vocabulary. It may be said on behalf of a command or a 
department that a tower is square, but not that it is sublime. For commands and 
departments are assumed to possess intelligence and can recognize and appraise a 
geometrical design, but they do not possess souls conscious of the manifestations of 
sublimity. 

This article aims only at making a simple analysis of the difference between official 
language and the language of ordinary human intercourse: it is not intended to be 
a treatise or Handbook for Beginners in the Art and Craft of Official Correspon- 
dence. Thus nothing will be said about the need for dignity, formality, and decorum; 
these are obvious and one may almost say accidental requirements and do not 
distinguish official language specifically from other forms of writing. In view of 
occasional criticisms, however, it is necessary to say that oflicial language has nothing 
to do with official jargon; still less with that debauched and febrile form of com- 
position sometimes flattered by the term ‘‘business English”. The man who would 
willingly write, “Re your esteemed favour of even date to hand. 1 shall have pleasure 
in quoting in answer to same . . .* has sold his birthright for a mess of verbiage. 
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He is the sort of man who would wantonly torture dumb animals and fan his cocoa 
with his bowler hat. Away with him. Official language may be kept almost entirely 
free from jargon, though one regrets that established usage tends to force upon us 
those strange exotics “proximo” and “ultimo”. It is a little disappointing that a 
race that has for its heritage the works of Shakespeare and the Authorized Version 
should puddle about and rake up an ungainly latinism to express so simple an idea 
as “‘last month.” The almost hallowed phrase “‘with reference to your letter regarding 
the above-named subject” must itself be regarded with ill-concealed regret, and a 
phrase like ‘under separate cover’’, though harmless in itself, becomes distasteful 
with endless repetition. The reckless iconoclast who in an abandoned moment dares 
to write ‘the documents are being forwarded today in a separate packet” will do a 
notable service to the cause of liberty of speech. Men have figured in the Birthday 
Honours for less. 


Official language, if it is to retain its suppleness, must rid itself of clichés. They 
are not a necessary part of it; they are excrescences, barnacles that must not be 
allowed to attach themselves permanently to its living body. Official language must 
be direct and precise and succinct and lucid, but it need never be hackneyed. Pro- 
vided it is borne in mind that it is an expression of the intellect and not of the emo- 
tions, and that it has nothing in common with any sort of jargon, its chief difficulties 
should be easily overcome. 


Space does not permit me to discuss the semi-official letter, that amiable mongrel 
wherein the austerities of official correspondence are mercifully tempered but the 
full racy bravura of the purely personal communication may not be indulged. In 
a semi-official letter the humanity of the writer is gravely conceded, but he is expec- 
ted to curb the too-colourful ebullitions of his temperament. He must not betray 
animal spirits. The shadow of the department looms behind him and darkens the 
sunshine of his style. Experience and a nice discrimination alone can tell one where 
to draw the line in a semi-official letter. One might say of a thing in a semi-official 
letter that it was magnificent, perhaps even that it was sublime; but scarcely that it 
was tophole. 


Official language ceases to be irksome or tedious when its true nature is compre- 
hended. When it is seen for what it really is—language stripped bare of all inflections, 
stark thought translated into stark words—it may even begin to exercise a curious 
fascination. One may be moved to find a grave excitement in seeking to extract from 
it subtler and yet more subtle refinements of meaning, more and more delicate 
intellectual innuendos. Finally, and it is in this that the arch-masters of the craft 
find their ultimate reward, it may be employed with such consummate finesse that 
even meaning itself is swallowed up and consumed in the sheer brilliance of its 
multiform intricacies. Consider an Income Tax schedule. 
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1914-1918 


J. M. BRUCE 
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Society. 
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CAR NICOBAR IN RETROSPECT 


By SQUADRON LEADER W. B. BAILEY, RAF (RET) 


WuHen I was posted to Malaya, I was delayed in the transit camp at Changi by 
heavy December monsoon rains which registered over twelve inches in twenty- 
four hours. There followed hot sun and steaming earth, and mildewed shoes. 


My posting I found to be that of Station Adjutant, and the living was good. Relax- 
ing at the end of the day after a shower, with an ice-cold beer in one’s hand while 
looking at the sunset over Penang, was gratifying. 


Some months later, however, I felt differently and rather depressed, possibly 
because of the humidity and attendant prickly heat. It was then I heard that a volun- 
teer was required as OC of a detachment on a remote island in the Indian Ocean. 
The idea of a change appealed to me, and I applied for this post. 


Views on this job varied between exile for a “black” and a paradise for an 
individualist. In the event, I was selected, and in three hours by air I arrived at Car 
Nicobar, to be in charge of thirty-odd airmen on a nicely-planned miniature station. 


The RAF staging post at Car Nicobar boasted a well with pumping gear, a power 
station—small, but supplying wireless facilities, including a radio beacon aiding not 
only Royal Air Force but also civil aircraft. The British Captain of a ship chartered 
to the Indian Government also relied on it. The airfield had a suitable run-way for 
the expected traffic and the servicing equipment was adequate to meet most needs. 
True, it looked like ‘‘panic-stations” on the arrival of an aircraft, but the positioning 
of ambulance, fire-tender and any other available vehicle, was purely a safety pre- 
caution against the hazard of natives and wild animals who might obstruct a landing 
by regarding the run-way as a convenient thoroughfare. 


Admittedly rations had to be flown in; but crews staying overnight when outward- 
bound to Ngombo, preferred the certainty of a hot shower, cold beer and the 
possibility of a cinema-show in the canteen to the amenities of their terminal—we 
got 16 mm films prior to full-size production in Singapore. 


Car (Great) Nicobar is the most northerly of the Nicobars at 9° 10’N 92° 40’E, 
and lies south of the Andaman Islands, roughly forming what may well be a sub- 
marine mountain chain from the southern tip of India to north Indonesia. The other 
Nicobars are less fertile and less populated, but Chowra has trees which can be made 
into canoes, which are traded with Carnic for coconuts. 


The island covers about fifty square miles and, apart from a swampy area and a 
clearance for the air strip, is almost solid with coconut palms. In a climate of sun 
and monsoon rain, the undergrowth thrives and quickly obliterates traces of any 
previous activity. With the map reference of a Jap airstrip, I searched for it in a 
Land-Rover, eventually discovering the location, but I had to scrape the surface to 
make sure. Tracks are kept open only by foot traflic and continual clearing with 
knives. What passes for roads are rutted and weather-scarred. A staff-oflicer who 
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asked me about the means of getting to a possible crash—say, an under- or over- 
shoot—had to be led on foot. A bull-dozer would have to precede any ambulance or 
fire-tender. 

Car Nicobar is surrounded by a coral reef. A ship needs to anchor over a mile 
out, and re-fuelling this staging post is a complicated operation involving fuel drums 
being loaded on to rafts, towed into the shore and finally rolled up the beach; there 
to be collected, transported, checked and stored. 

Remains of visits or temporary occupations exist in the crossbow (used for shoot- 
ing birds), and a form of fencing land—of Scandinavian origin. Britain took over 
when ships putting in for water were constantly being attacked. British surnames 
survive; also plain Christian names such as John, and Edward, together with others 
straight from Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Physically, these people resemble the Burmese; stocky (all born ‘“‘scrum-halves”’, 
a friend commented!), with smooth black hair. A reasonable theory of their origin 
is that they came from a fishing colony off the Burmese coast, and arrived on the 
island when their boat was driven helplessly west in a storm. The dialects have 
similarities; but until Bishop Richardson started translating religious works into a 
phonetic Nicobarese there was nothing written. No record of their history exists. 


There are about 10,000 natives on this island who live in beehive-type huts, 
thatched on top and raised by tree-stumps a few feet off the ground to allow venti- 
lation; and also to make a shelter for domestic animals, or an afternoon rest. 


The men are clothed mainly in shorts. A few wear something briefer than a loin 
cloth. The women invariably wear sarongs, sometimes fastened around the waist 
when working; but always hoisted when a foreigner appears. Male children are 
usually naked but small girls always are in sarongs. They are all bright and friendly, 
full of fun, and quite lovely. It is sad to reflect that malaria, lung, and imported 
diseases age them quickly. Longevity is rare. 


The Nicobarese are divided among a number of villages, each with a “‘Captain” 
who administers such immediate elementary justice as he deems fit—usually a thrash- 
ing. They are fierce fighters when necessary, but abhore violence. Suicide is 
preferred to disgrace. Enmity and covetousness barely exist. British missionaries 
have converted about ninety per cent to Christianity, the rest remain animists. (One 
missionary was a Corinthian who also taught them soccer—so well, indeed, that a 
league was formed among the village teams.) 


Old habits, however, die hard, and every so often there is a Moonfeast. For days 
beforehand, pigs can be seen slung feet uppermost on poles, each carried by two 
natives going from the various villages to the site of the feast; a clearing in the tall 
trees. There, they are put in pens—some to be fattened for the feast, others to be 
starved for the fighting. 

T attended a Moonfeast which took place when the full moon appeared to be right 
over the centre of the island. The ceremony had originally started with mourning and 
the digging up of ancestral bones. Now it commences with rejoicing and feasting on 
pig, accompanied, in the case of captains and elders, by palm wine. 
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Then followed dancing in complete silence (they have no musical instruments) by 
young women. They formed up arm-in-arm, and their dancing was of the two-steps- 
forward-one-step-back variety, with a rhythm made by the beat of their bare feet 
on the hard ground as they slowly advanced in a shallow arc. There were pauses 
when they dashed into the trees to change their vari-coloured sarongs—this was all 
co-ordinated without any apparent leader. The climax came towards dawn—pig- 
fighting! And although the fierce boars are tethered, many natives bear ugly scars 
on their thighs. Practically all those participating would go on the following Sunday 
to their Church, the pagan festival forgotten. 

Pigs, chickens and goats were originally probably brought in by visiting ships. The 
former are only eaten at the feasts, and other parties such as canoe races between 
villages. These are in out-riggers with upward of a dozen paddles a side—and always, 
on point of honour, result in a draw. 

Indigenous to the island, are birds—including that beauty, the golden oriole—and 
snakes, which though seldom seen, include poisonous ones—also pythons. Land- 
crabs appear seasonally, and mosquitoes continually abound; soundless, but vicious. 
If your islander cannot catch any fish (exotic creatures, better in looks than eating, 
for some resemble a rainbow) or shoot a bird, there is always a coconut to hand. 
Bananas and papaya are cultivated, but this smacks of work—as the Indians found 
when attempting to start rice-fields, importing two water-buffaloes for the purpose. 
Always the coconut; bartered for canoes with another island, or as copra for goods 
with the local Indian trader who sends the produce to Calcutta or Rangoon where 
his family are in business. Indeed, nuts used to be left outside the churches by wor- 
shippers. An offertory bag would have been quite out of place. 

Normal hospitality, if one showed interest in the activities of a native, usually 
resulted in his shinning up a palm and returning with a young nut. This, with the all- 
purpose knife they all carried, about two-feet long, with a spike serving as a handle, 
would be given two expert slashes; the first, to give a hole at one end to drink out of, 
the second, to give it a base so that it would remain upright when placed on the 
ground. A third slash, when the milk had been drunk, opened the nut, and a fourth 
provided a spoon with which to eat the flesh. 

All the palms were individually allotted, and although none were marked, owner- 
ship seemed universally known and respected. 

During the last war, the Japanese occupied the island, and although the Nicobarese 
fiercely wished to kill every one of them, John (later Bishop) Richardson forebade 
them to do so. His son had been shot by the invaders, but John Richardson’s logic 
saved the natives when he pointed out to them that the Japs would bring in 
reinforcements sufficient to eliminate the islanders. His influence was such that the 
Japs dare not kill him, although that had been their intention. 

Thope this truly great man is still alive. Originally the protegé of a missionary who 
sent him to a theological college in India, he became not only Brishop of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands but also represented them politically. Since the granting of 
Independence to India in 1951, he has been much maligned there for his friendliness 
to the British; they could not understand his innate Christianity. 
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One convert he hoped for, was the Queen of Nan Cowrie; she still continued in her 
pagan way, and appeared to rule her little realm in an adequate manner, however. 


Her island possesses a perfect, natural harbour; and it is said that her mother—it 
appears to be a matriarchy—scared off German warships in the First World War by 
hoisting a Union Jack. 


After Independence, the RAF was allowed to maintain the staging-post at Car 
Nicobar—which they had built—for a further five years. I saw the tail-end of this 
period. It had been a happy place for those serving there, and a paradise for the air- 
man with a camera—or merely saving up for his return home. Provided he had no 
urge for bright lights and women, there were ample sports facilities. The natives 
could provide soccer elevens, while my predecessor had made a nine-hole golf-course. 


We had high-ranking visitors who appreciated the absence of telephones and liked 
swimming, fishing, and a hospitality different from that of Singapore. I knew that 
although the curries varied, the cook behind the scenes remained the same, be your 
host the Bishop, the Assistant Commissioner, the Doctor, or the Trader. Only in 
my Mess was it inevitably chicken preceded by tinned soup (vegetable, because of the 
Indians), or fish, if there had been a catch. This was accompanied by orange squash 
for the Indians. But the Bishop—God bless him!—liked beer. 


The Bishop’s son-in-law was building a cathedral with local coral, hardwood from 
the Andamans, and red tiles from India. Any blue-print existed entirely in his own 
head. The ‘‘chimes” were Japanese shell-cases! 


Living was simple. We had adequate cover. Mosquitoes were a nuisance, but a 
pill a day kept malaria away. The corrugated aluminium roofs reflected heat but 
were noisy in rain; as on the night when half an inch fell in ten minutes. Food was 
prosaic, but odd presents provided pleasant dividends. Illustrated magazines from 
Changi, sent to the Bishop’s house, might be acknowledged by a hang of bananas— 
or giving my servant, Edward, an electric torch could result, weeks later, in papaya 
for breakfast. 


Edward was an odd boy, and a born mimic—if caught off-guard. On festive 
occasions he would even don a white shirt (worn outside his shorts). And if it was 
late when he left me to bicycle home (a bicycle-owner was wealthy by island 
standards), he would face the dark and the possibility of meeting a ghost of a wrecked 
sea-captain with a bit of stinking fish tied to the handlebars and a jangling set of 
rusty keys. 

When the RAF pulled out, I heard that conditions changed: barely sufficient water 
for tea for the transients; and the originally immaculate little power-house barely 
capable of maintaining the electricity for navigational, let alone domestic needs. 
There were overgrown paths, and the run-way was endangered by unlopped trees at 
the ends; lalang grass encroached on the sides. How it fares now, I do not know, 
but by the time I left a co-operative store was envisaged, barter was changing to 
rupees, and Mannon looked like clouding a happy little community. 


In retrospect, I look at Car Nicobar with nostalgic pleasure. But to return? Never. 
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Book Reviews 


Blackburn Aircraft since 1909, by A. J. Jackson (Putnam & Company Ltd., London; 555 pp.; 
fully illustrated; 105s.) 

It is doubtful if any company in the world produced a greater variety of truly ugly aero- 
planes than Blackburn. Some, like the Triplane of 1916, Blackbird (1918), Sidecar (1919), 
Cubaroo (1924), F.7/30 (1934) and B-54 family (1949), remained mere prototypes. Others, 
such as the Kangaroo (1918), Blackburn (1922) and Velos (1925), defied the truism that an 
aeroplane that looks right is right by proving successful in service despite their appearance. 


Paradoxically, some of the best-looking Blackburn designs, like the little Pellet Schneider 
racer of 1923 and the Botha reconnaissance bomber of the late thirties, were less successful 
than their ugly sisters. 

Of course, some Blackburn designs were neither ugly nor unsuccessful. The Bluebird two-seat 
lightplane of the 1920's was a rather more chummy contemporary of the Moth, because of its 
side-by-side seating. It never achieved the popularity of its rival, but made many famous long- 
distance flights in the era when private pilots thought little of traversing the globe on 120 h.p. 
in an open cockpit. The Hon. Mrs. Victor Bruce, with only 40 hours of solo flying in her 
log-book, made the first solo round-the-world light aeroplane flight in 1930-31 in Bluebird 
IV G-ABDS. The Sheila Scotts of today follow her lead; but heaven help any private pilot 
who tried to emulate the exploits of Col. the Master of Semphill, who thought nothing of 
landing on the Thames near Westminster, and mooring his Bluebird II seaplane whilst keeping 
a lunch date with a lady at the Savoy. 

In his Foreword, Mr. Jackson recalls that his own interest in aviation can be traced to the 
day in the summer of 1928 when he saw this particular seaplane. The reviewer's first contact 
with things aeronautical came a few years later, during a visit to Bulldog squadrons at Duxford; 
but the most vivid early memory is of Geoffrey Tyson’s hair-raising aerobatics in the mauve- 
painted Blackburn Lincock II G-AALH at Cobham’s air circus shows in 1934. The display 
included a flat-out (probably about 180 m.p.h.) power dive and pull-out just above the heads 
of the spectators — a manoeuvre that would not be permitted today but which must have 
helped to persuade countless youngsters to seek a lifetime of adventure and excitement in 
aviation. 

Unlike Hawkers, who specialised in single — and two-seat military aircraft, and Faireys, 
who were renowned for naval aircraft, Blackburn built machines of every kind, from tiny 
racers to big three-engined flying-boats, multi-engined commercial transports and advanced 
research aircraft. Throughout the twenties and thirties their torpedo-bombers spearheaded 
Britain’s naval air power and it is no coincidence, therefore, that the last, and perhaps the 
finest aeroplane produced by the company was the Buccaneer naval strike aircraft. 


The Buccaneer will remain a formidable component of Britain’s air power into the seventies 
with the RAF when the Navy loses its fixed-wing combat squadrons. It has ensured that the 
stories of both the Fleet Air Arm Strike force and the Blackburn company have ended with 
a flourish rather than a fizzle. We ca: only hope that eventually the FAA will find a historian 
as skilled as A. J. Jackson, for Blackburn Aircraft since 1909 must be rated one of the finest 
of all Putnam’s superb series of company histories. 

J.W.R.T. 
Clément Ader, by Charles H. Gibbs-Smith (Her Majesty's Stationery Office, London; 214 pp.; 
illustrated; 32s. 6d.) 

The tragedy of so much modern history. especially when it is concerned with a technical 
subject like aviation, is that it is obsessed with comparisons and firsts. One person regards 
the brothers Wright as the greatest men in flying history simply because they were the first 
to make controlled, sustained and powered flights. Another goes to great lengths to prove that 
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they were preceded by Karl Jatho, or Clément Ader, or Alexander Mozhaisky, as if the mere 
fact of having hopped an insignificant distance in a thoroughly impractical aeroplane mattered 
more than the achievement of men like A. V. Roe and Louis Blériot, who built practical aircraft, 
or Sir George Cayley, who discovered how to make an aeroplane that would fly before anyone 
had invented the materials and power plants to make his theories practicable. 


The truth is that all the pioneers mentioned above, and many more, were great men. Those 
who set out to decry their efforts are as guilty as those who make exaggerated claims for them. 
Even Charles Gibbs-Smith, in his unbounded admiration for Wilbur and Orville Wright, cannot 
be purely objective; but it is easier to excuse him than anyone else, for his writings are based 
on tireless original research, not on a distillation of the discoveries and deductions of others. 


In the series of Science Museum publications of which this book is the latest, Mr. Gibbs- 
Smith is recording methodically the work and achievements of aviation's great pioneers. All 
of the known and reliable reports of witnesses of Ader’s attempts to fly in 1890 and 1897 are 
included and analysed. They are confusing and contradictory, but Mr. Gibbs-Smith is un- 
wavering in his conclusion that Ader never made what could be termed a powered, controlled 
and sustained flight in either the Eole or the Avion III. Nonetheless, this inventor must go 
down in history as the first to make a piloted powered take-off from level ground, covering 
a longer distance (165 ft.) than the first of the four flights by the Wright brothers 13 years later. 


In one respect, it is as well that Ader achieved no greater success. The tail-first, wheel-less 
biplanes of the Wrights were of dead-end design but at least they flew well. Ader’s bat-wing 
creations were ingenious but even less capable of being developed into a worthwhile aeroplane. 
Had the Eole or Avion III made a real flight, other pioneers might have copied their lay-out 
and progress towards really practical aircraft might have been delayed. 


Today, we regard Ader as a small, sad figure, perhaps because the familiar photograph of 
him that forms the frontispiece of this book implies disillusionment and disappointment. This 
is a pity, because all those who, by courage, science or the wish to fly, paved the way for later 
pioneers to follow were great by any standards. None is diminished because only Orville 
Wright achieved the “first” that is rated all-important by a world whose god is named prestige. 


J.W.R.T. 


L’Aviation Frangaise, Fascicule 1, by Commandant E. Moreau-Bérillon (obtainable from 
Graham K. Scott, 2 The Broadway, Friern Barnet Road, London N.11; 48 pp.; fully illus- 
trated; 73s., incl. postage). 

The dictionary defines a ‘“Fascicule” as “one portion of a book published by instalments”. 
Lest you should now feel that a book made up of 73s. instalments is as illogical as a do-it- 
yourself Rolls-Royce, let me hasten to add that this particular fascicule would make a most 
attractive and welcome addition to anyone's aviation library — not least because its illustra- 
tions are all hand coloured. 


It comprises 24 pages of text and 24 full-colour pages of illustrations of the insignia of 
French air force and naval air squadrons in the period 1914 to 1918. The seven similar fascicules 
scheduled to follow at three-monthly intervals will provide complete coverage of such insignia 
up to 1940, together with a history of French militar, aviation, orders of battle at different 
specific periods, and brief histories of each unit. 


Each fascicule is presented as an unbound section of text and 24 individual colour plates, 
size 124 in. by 10 in., in a stiff cartridge folder (a de luxe case will be issued free of charge 
with the final instalment). Only 1,000 copies of each one are being printed, so that the com- 
plete collection will have considerable value one day in monetary terms: but its value histor- 
ically is what makes L’Aviation Francaise one of the most exciting aviation publications of 
recent years. The fact that it is produced under the patronage of the Musée de I’Air should be 
sufficient guarantee of its accuracy. 


J.W.R.T. 
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Rare Aircraft Photographs, 2nd Series, by Hugo Hooftman (La Riviere and Voorhoeve N.V., 
Zwolle, Netherlands; 126 pp.; fully illustrated; 8.90 guilders) 


When we reviewed the first of Hugo Hooftman’s books of rare aircraft photographs, we 
expressed the reservation that the collection seemed haphazard. Although the 323 excellent 
Pictures in this second series are equally varied, more planning seems to have gone into their 
arrangement and the result cannot fail to be of interest to anyone who regards himself as an 
enthusiast, collector, historian or keen model-maker. 


Each photograph is accompanied by a short caption in both Dutch and English. As is usually 
the case, the English captions would have been improved if the proofs of the book had been 
read by somebody speaking the language fluently, but this does not detract greatly from the 
value of the book as a whole. 


In his Introduction, the author explains how he defines a “rare photograph,” in this context, 
as “a picture that is difficult to get for the normal aviation fan. No photos that are being issued 
by aircraft companies, airlines or air forces, no photos that have been published many times 
before. We know that ‘rare’ photographs are those of aircraft from behind the iron curtain, 
from Russia, Poland, China, East Germany, etc. Other ‘rare’ photographs are those of Luftwaffe 
aircraft of WW II, Japanese aircraft, photos of the Dutch Air Force before WW II, pictures of 
Fokkers, Koolhovens, Panders, of planes with curious paintings, or markings, of aircraft from 
interesting air forces like those of Israel, Indonesia, Egypt, etc.” 


Having defined the scope of the book, what does Mr. Hooftman provide? Readers of the 
Royal Air Forces Quarterly may consider most enlightening the pages of MiG-17s, 19s and 
21s of the Czech and East German air forces — good, clear photographs, including close-ups 
that give the lie to the once-justified assertion that the Russians build their aeroplanes blurred. 


Historians will rate equally highly the pictures of Russian SB - 2s captured and used by the 
Luftwaffe in World War II, those showing the little-known Fieseler Fi-167 biplanes built for 
Germany’s aircraft carrier that never put to sea, Ju 52/3m’s with degaussing rings for exploding 
magnetic mines, and the Stirling bomber flying in Luftwaffe markings. 

There are pictures of wing-walkers in air displays, RAF aerobatic teams in action, a “swing- 
tail” DC4 transport, the last design by L. W. Walraven, produced in the prisoner-of-war camp 
from which he never emerged, and what is claimed to be the world’s first airliner with an 
enclosed cabin — designed by a Dutchman and built in England in 1919. Unlike the passengers, 
the pilot of the FK-26 (designed by Frederick Koolhoven, built by British Aerial Transport 
Co.) sat in the cold in an open cockpit. Fortunately, he was dressed rather more warmly than 
the bikini-clad young ladies shown in the ‘rare photos’ on pages 43-44. 

I.W.R.T. 


North American P-51D Mustang in USAAF-USAF Service and North American Mustang in 
RAF, RAAF, SAAF, RNZAF, RCAF and Foreign Service. Illustrated and compiled by 
Richard Ward (Osprey Publications Ltd., Reading, Berks.; each 50 pp.; fully illustrated; 
21s. each). 

These are the first two in the new Aircam Aviation Series of pictorial surveys of famous 
aircraft. It is, perhaps, a little surprising that both should deal with the Mustang, which also 
forms the subject of a third book in the first six titles, while only one of the six will be 
devoted to a British aircraft — the Spitfire Marks I to XVI. However, the publishers probably 
know their market and there is little doubt that they have produced a very saleable formula for 
their series. 

It seems that collectors and enthusiasts are now prepared to pay quite large sums of money 
for books that contain only a minimum of text but concentrate on presenting as many different 
Pictures of a particular aircraft as possible, with extended captions. It is not necessary for 
the illustrations to be of consistent quality; some can be grainy, “soot-and-whitewashy” or 
badly centred provided they show something different in the way of national insignia, squadron 
or personal markings, or an unusual item of equipment. And why not? One has, after all, 
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become a little tired of seeing the same old hackneyed photographs in book after book 
through the years. Imagine how wonderful it would be to discover a new photograph of the 
Wright brothers’ first flights to replace the one that must have been reproduced more than any 
other picture in aeronautical history? Would it matter if the quality was less than superb? 


The sort of people who buy books like the Aircam series want variety, and they certainly 
get it in these first examples. There are Mustangs in the insignia of air forces as little publicised 
as those of Dominica, the Philippines, South Korea and Nationalist China. Where the serial 
numbers, operating units and even the pilot’s names are known these are quoted in the captions. 
As a result, model-makers can finish their tiny replicas in highly individual detail, assisted in 
this case by charts showing the colour schemes used by the various air forces and an eight-page 
full-colour section giving side elevations of 48 different and specific aircraft. 


The result is a sort of superior family photo album, in which the pictures might occasionally 
show Dad without a head or feet, but nevertheless capture his personality better than a formal 
posed product of the professional cameraman. The value of the series is enhanced by the fact 
that the sources of the photographs are identified in every case. 


J.W.R.T. 


Conquerors of the Air, by Carlo Demand and Heiner Emde (Patrick Stephens Ltd., London; 
201 pp.; fully illustrated; £9 10s.) 


In these expensive times, even a quite ordinary book costs a great deal of money. A publisher 
who takes a gamble on a book of this size — not so much a coffee-table book as a coffee table 
— must be confident that his product is not only unique but is likely to prove attractive to a 
fairly large slice of the book-buying public. 


Conquerors of the Air contains 288 illustrations on 201 pages, each 12 in. by 10} in. Ninety- 
three of the illustrations are large scale drawings in full-colour lithography of some of the 
most honoured aeroplanes in history. Think of any famous aeroplane — from the 1903 Wright 
Flyer to the warplanes of World War II and the first German, Italian and British jet aircraft 
— and it is almost certain to be included, as a colour side elevation, with accompanying small 
head-on and plan view line drawings. 


This is only a start. There are brief specification details of each aircraft and extended 
captions which put it into historical perspective. The main text of the book gives a generally 
sound and well balanced review of aviation development and progress from 1903 to 1945. As 
is so often the case, one might wish that the text had been vetted by an Englishman before 
publication, as the translation is more literal in places than it should be in so costly a book; but 
this is small criticism. 


The nitpickers have already been at work pointing out small discrepancies in some of the 
drawings; let it be said, however, that their accuracy is far greater than that of most three- 
view drawings one sees in the offices of aircraft manufacturers who, nevertheless, continue to 
build aeroplanes of the intended shape. One cannot condone errors when they are likely to 
affect engineering efficiency or endanger life, but this book is intended to convey something 
of the achievement and excitement of progress in flight throughout the most formative years, 
not for the rivet-counter but for a wide public which wants something beautiful, well produced, 
generally accurate and, simply, a joy to have around. Conquerors of the Air meets this speci- 
fication better than anything produced in the English language in recent years. 


J.W.R.T. 
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Slim As Military Commander. By Geoffrey Evans (Batsford, London; 239 pp.; 48 illustrations; 

21 Maps; 63/- net). 

From earliest childhood it had always been Slim’s ambition to be an officer in the Army. 
His parents could not afford to send him to Sandhurst. Alihough as a young man obliged to 
seek a future in industry, he became a member of the Birmingham University O.T.C. and at 
the beginning of the First World War was a Lance-Corporal, but was shortly afterwards com- 
missioned in the Royal Warwickshire Regiment. From this modest beginning he was to attain 
the highest rank in the Army. 

At Gallipoli Slim was severely wounded, but returned again to fight in Mesopotamia. 

In the Second World War he was engaged in an inglorious engagement with the Italians in 
the Sudan. On arrival in Burma he led his Corps through the longest retreat in British history. 
Starved of men and resources, handicapped by disease and appalling terrain, with so discour- 
aging a start his subsequent successes are the more remarkable. Slim was responsible for the 
victories of Imphal and Kohima, for a 1,000 mile advance, which led to the recapture of 
Mandalay and Rangoon and the eventual destruction of his Japanese opponents. 

In victory he apportioned praise to all who made his success possible. He never failed to 
give due recognition to the support given by the air forces. In his Order of the Day on 
April 16th, 1945, General Slim said, ‘You have won the battle for Central Burma. Though 
every unit of the 14th Army played its part, there could have been no victory without the 
constant support of the Allied Air Forces. They never failed us and it is their victory as much 
as ours”, 

This is an outstanding biography, which will enable readers to obtain an understanding of 
Slim’s character and to judge the qualities of generalship he possessed in relation to the battles 
and campaigns in which he fought. 

This book should not only be added to all libraries of military history, but should be an 
inspiration to ambitious soldiers. After all “There is a Ficld Marshal's Baton in every soldier's 
knapsack”. 


AHS. 


Fighters Over The Desert. By Christopher Shores and Hans Ring. (Neville Spearman, London; 

256 pp.; 284 illustrations and large inset map of the Western Desert; 75/- net). 

The Authors, British and German, have co-operated to give the full story as seen by both 
sides of the air battles over the Western Desert between June 1940 and December 1942. 

When the Commonwealth Air Forces were on the verge of finally crushing the Regia 
Aeronautica, our forces were depleted by withdrawals to other fronts; the Luftwaffe arrived to 
the aid of the Italians and we were threatened with a military disaster. This was averted by 
a renewed build-up of the Western Allies strength and the tide of war turned in their favour 
and enabled them to win the first Allied victory in the Second World War. 

These events are fully described in this book, with the air battles and appalling losses on 
both sides. For easy reading it is arranged in diary form and incidents are in chronological 
order. It is profusely illustrated with pictures of aircraft and men engaged in these air battles. 

Most useful further details are summarised in the Appendices and include: Particulars of 
Commonwealth, German, Italian and American aircraft used in this campaign; pilots engaged 
on both sides who claimed 5 or more victories (which includes the debatable claim of the 
Luftwaffe pilot Marscille of 150 victories); a list of decorations awarded to Commonwealth, 
German and Italian pilots and the Order of Battle in October, 1942. 

This book gives a most interesting overall view of this now historical campaign. 


AHS. 
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WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance nearly forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RAF. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many officers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 


There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 

In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Israel Rhodesia 
Australia France Italy Rumania 
Azores Finland Japan S. Africa 
Bahrein Formosa Jordan Sweden 
Belgium Germany Kenya Switzerland 
Bermuda Ghana Lebanon Thailand 
Borneo Gibraltar Malaysia Turkey 
Bulgaria Greece Malta US.A. 
Canada Holland New Zealand USSR. 
Ceylon Hong Kong Nigeria Yugoslavia 
China Hungary Norway Zambia 
Cyprus India Pakistan 

Czechoslovakia Indonesia Poland 

Denmark Tran Portugal 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Order Form 
(For “New Editions” of RAF Quarterly) 


T wish to become an annual subscriber to THE ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 
and enclose herewith .............cccccccssseeceesscceeaeseceeensccesseeseees for my first year’s 
subscription for .............ce.cceeeeeeeneeeeneeeee *copy/copies of each issue. 

*Insert number of copies required. (The new journal will be issued in December, March, June 
and September. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 


per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
eS 


Bankers’ Order Form 


Date... 
SLOPMESSIS? ies; eoccoe cat ay ceded ccc y te ohen ae te ehheaind peed (Bank) 
(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 
Noi Pissccas tose see dante cr taaae dcneldvtres sees ccecesenddab arcane ced (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 
SUM OF sis cbe cee asciesedawcse eens now, and make a like payment on the ............... 
a yiOb aiceiseessactueoteetests me rteuets of each year (this date should be identical with that 


appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 


RoyaL AIR FORCES QuaARTERLY for .... copy/copies of this 


journal each issue. 


INGMeG fies oi Srasee eee lactkle des 252 on siede vabeh ads wep mae eee bas Gate catoeveenad aaah wedeacend 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Signatures. ies sy ees eceuisae daadsce bammesaeee 2d. senaann runes nan map eaeseae tenes 

AGA FESS 2 irs ae 08 coe SE ee ceed etdten cee SAD Lan eaten nn tecaee Cee ee 


N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “The Royal Air Forces Quarterly”, 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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the best possible long-term investment, because the money is invested wisely, and partly in 
“growth equities”, by the Life Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of 
investment subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax Allowance on 
two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ this means 16.5%. Thus 
a net outlay of £83 10s. Od. a year provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 19.76% increase. 
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EDITORIAL 


DETENTE OR DETERRENT? 
By Group CapTAIN A. H. STRADLING, OBE 


A Soviet activities by propaganda, military threats and infiltration to communise 

the world will continue to be opposed by NATO, wherever it is likely to 
endanger Western democracy. In this struggle between opposing ideologies both 
East and West continue to accumulate ever-increasing conventional and nuclear 
weapons of unmeasurable destructive power. 


The slightest miscalculation during a period of confrontation, such as the Cuban 
crisis, could bring unthinkable disaster. This could arise from a serious weakening 
of NATO tempting the USSR to launch a pre-emptive, conventional or nuclear 
attack, in the misguided belief that NATO would in no circumstances use her 
deterrent weapons, or overplaying her hand in a diplomatic game of poker. In either 
such events it would cease to be a game of poker and become one of “Russian 
Roulette”; the only difference being that both of the opponents would be utterly 
destroyed if the game is not called off. 


NATO continues making every effort to prevent such a holocaust and it would 
seem that Russia is no less anxious to avoid it but nevertheless continues to the point 
of brinkmanship to try and communise the rest of the world; which is extremely 
dangerous. 

In the past NATO's preponderence in nuclear strength has deterred the USSR 
from going beyond brinkmanship, resulting in an uneasy world peace, or at least 
preventing a major war. Nevertheless, the Communists continue to cause trouble in 
every corner of the world. 


Nations in which the standard of living is very low are easy victims to the insidious 
propaganda of the Communists and when the time is propitious the converts are 
given morale support by the USSR and provides them with all the essential military 
weapons to rise against their existing Governments. In addition they send military 
experts and technicians to assist the revolutionaries back at their bases, but are 
particularly careful not to involve their own forces in the actual fighting. 

These activities have involved the Western Powers in distressing wars in Korea, 
Vietnam, Malaya and elsewhere, causing hundreds of thousands of casualties, wide 
dispersal of Western Powers defence forces and enormous cost to the national 
economy of the nations involved. 

There have been occasions when the military forces of the Soviet have been 
involved, such as in East Germany, Hungary and more recently Czechoslovakia, but 
the circumstances have been entirely different, as they were within the sphere of 
influence of countries of the Warsaw Pact: perhaps a sign of weakness or approach- 
ing weakening of the Communist ranks. But the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
changed the balance of power in Europe, as for the first time many additional 
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Divisions were added in that area on NATO's borders; but there was no possible 
excuse for intervention by the Western Powers. This does, however, give the USSR 
a greater advantage for launching a surprise attack in that quarter. It is now 
possible under cover of manoeuvres to move forces swiftly across the frontier. This 
is causing some anxiety, as they are now in a position under the guise of manoeuvres 
to quickly infiltrate around Berlin in addition to attacks on Jugoslavia or Greece, or 
by manoeuvres off the coast of Norway. 


The danger in Europe is not the only one causing NATO anxiety. The real 
danger lies in the steady growth of Russian sea power and especially her submarine 
forces; the recent appearance of a powerful force of Russian ships in the Mediter- 
ranean, which strengthens her influence in Syria, Egypt and Algeria; the recent 
reporting of Soviet naval forces in the Indian Ocean; the growing Communist 
influence in India; the modernisation of Russia’s land, sea and air forces and not 
least the rapid increase of her nuclear capability. 

The question now arises as to the best means of meeting this changed situation. Is 
it to be by “DETERRENT” or “DETENTE”? 


Russia’s earlier proposal for a state of co-existence, in view of her continued 
aggressiveness, hardly seems convincing. 

While Russia continues to change the balance of power in her favour, it is 
essential that NATO should seriously consider action for restoring the balance of 
power in Europe and elsewhere. It is hardly a propitious moment for any gesture 
towards her desire for peace by reduction of her defence forces in the hope of 
encouraging a Détente. To follow a line of appeasement at such a time is sheer 
foolhardiness either by NATO or the British Government, particularly as France 
has withdrawn her military forces from the control of NATO: this is more likely 
to cause war than peace. 


The reductions already made by the British Government and those planned for 
the future, limits the help she can give to NATO in Europe and in support of 
NATO’s other commitments in other parts of the world. It stretches her defence 
force beyond the capability of honouring her unilateral obligations to far distant 
countries and leaves her with inadequate reserves for the defence of Britain. 

Britain should lose no time in reversing a policy which has reduced her defence 
below safety levels, placing her national security and foreign interests in peril, even if 
it necessitates some economies in her plans for a future utopian Welfare State. 

The present international situation indicates that world peace depends upon 
NATO's action in adjusting the balance of power. With the increasing strength in 
nuclear weapons of the USSR, NATO needs to ensure that she has sufficient of these 
devastating weapons to maintain a viable Deterrent and leave none in doubt that 
she will use them should the necessity arise. From a position of strength every 
effort can be made by diplomatic means to obtain a Détente and hopefully look for 
that time when universal disarmament provides a lasting peace. 

“Let us by all means pray for peace, but in 
the meantime continue to pass the ammunition.” 
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DEFENCE 1969 


THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 


By AIR MARSHAL Sir RoBERT SAUNDBY, KCB, KBE, MC, DFC, AFC, DL 


REN the Statement on Defence 1969 (Comd. 3927) can make an old-timer 

like myself, first commissioned in May, 1914, lapse into thought. During the 
last fifty-five years many things have changed out of all recognition, and yet the 
problems are basically the same. 


Perhaps the most striking thing is the fantastic cost of modern defence, and how 
comparatively little we seem to get for the money. The defence budget for 1969 
is £2,250 m. nett, while in 1938 it was no more than £255 m., although money was 
being poured out like water to re-arm quickly after the years of foolish parsimony. 
And our forces were about twice as strong numerically as they are today. Of course, 
the value of money has fallen very much in the last thirty years, but it is hardly worth 
now less than one-third of its value then. £255 m. is therefore worth about £750 m. 
today, and our forces cost us approximately six times as much per man. 


There are many reasons for this staggering increase. All weapon systems 
nowadays are immensely sophisticated and immensely costly. It is worth asking 
whether we have not gone too far in this direction. While ships, tanks, aircraft, etc., 
must be technically efficient and have an equal or better performance than their 
opposite numbers, do we not now include many un-essential complications and 
luxurious extras? It is said that the electronic equipment carried in a modern 
fighter-bomber costs more than the airframe and engine. Is all of it really necessary? 
I wonder if anyone in authority has seriously studied the problem of taking some- 
thing out of an aircraft, instead of for ever putting something more in. The late 
Captain F. Barnwell, designer of many outstanding Bristol aircraft, used to urge in 
his impish way “Always remember to simplicate and add lightness”. 


It may be questioned whether some of the functions still remaining to the Air 
Force could not be carried out by simpler, cheaper, aircraft. These are questions 
which only those in authority can answer, but the high cost of defence is making 
more and more people ask them. 


Vast sums of money are continually being wasted owing to frequent changes in 
defence policy. Whole weapon systems have been cancelled because they were 
originally misconceived, or were delayed by changes in requirements, or were 
eventually thought to be too expensive. For example, over the last few years some 
£300 m. has been spent on cancelled projects, without having one single aircraft to 
show for it. In defence matters, nothing is more expensive than frequent changes 
of policy. Some changes are no doubt inevitable, but no one can deny that our 
defence policy has recently been grotesquely unstable. Cancellations, reductions, and 
re-organisations occur every year, and sometimes even more frequently. 
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There are two main causes for these changes. First, we have tended to rely on 
arbitrary assumptions, many of which have proved to be mistaken. One cannot, of 
course, make provision for every possible contingency, but basic assumptions should 
not be too optimistic, narrow, or exclusive. If they are, we shall certainly be forced 
to make frequent and costly changes in our pattern of defence or, worst of all, be 
prepared for eventualities that will never happen and totally unprepared for the 
war that may be forced upon us. 


In addition, public opinion is sharply divided on the subject of defence, causing 
political instability. Whenever the subject is debated in Parliament, members are 
divided into three groups. There is the Government, which wants some modest but 
recognisable degree of defence as cheaply as possible. Then there are those who 
want the best defence that we can afford, and would give defence expenditure a high 
priority. And there is the group which believes that armed forces are unnecessary, 
just a mere matter of prestige, and that the money saved by their virtual abolition 
should be spent on welfare, education, social security and so forth. They like to 
think that the nation can brush the danger of war under the carpet, forget about it, 
and live self-indulgently for ever. 

It is inevitable that democratic Governments, dependent upon the mass vote of 
the people, should tend to cut down on unpopular defences and spend as much on 
popular welfare as possible. This tendency becomes more marked after a long 
period of peace, when the horrors of war are forgotten and even ridiculed, and its 
danger seems remote. Those who press for adequate defences are stigmatised as 
war-mongers, or written off as “Alf Garnetts”. So, in this country anyhow, we tend 
to become less ready for war as the years of peace go by. In the past, however, we 
at least had the compensating advantage of a small defence budget, with reduced 
taxation. In 1933, for example, fifteen years after the First World War, our total 
defence budget was only £109 m. We are not so fortunate today; our forces are 
reduced and weakened year by year, but their annual cost is still over £2,200 m. 


Since we have volunteer forces, which is no doubt the right policy, we have to 
ensure that Service life compares reasonably with civilian life. The immense 
increases in recent years in the pay of semi-skilled and unskilled workers have 
meant that Service pay and conditions have had to be very greatly improved to 
keep pace with them. This is unavoidable, and indeed proper, but there is another 
factor in increased costs. This is the early age at which it is now customary to get 
married. Early marriages used to be discouraged in the Services by not paying 
“marriage allowances” before the age of thirty. This is no longer practicable, with 
the result that the Services now have the responsibility for the accommodation, 
medical care, and in some circumstances, the education of an immense number of 
families. It is this factor which so greatly inflates the cost of our forces overseas, 
and burdens us heavily in our never-ending struggle with the balance of payments 
problem. Since these families, if they were not in the forces, would have to be 
accommodated, given health services, etc., it is surely wrong that these enormous 
charges should be borne by the defence budget. It would be only fair and realistic 
if they were transferred to the appropriate civilian Ministries. 
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The Services undertake a great deal of technical and other training, both to new 
entrants, and to those about to be discharged or retired, which is of great value in 
civilian life. It would clearly be reasonable if the Ministries of Education, Employ- 
ment and Productivity, etc., were to recognise this by appropriate grants to the 
Ministry of Defence. 

Staffs, especially in the Ministry of Defence, seem to be very much larger than 
they used to be. For example, before the Second World War there was one 
Assistant Chief of the Air Staff, one Director of Operational Requirements, and 
about twenty staff officers. Today, for the same task, we have one ACAS, three 
DOR’s, eight deputy directors, an Assistant Director of Standardisation, a Director 
of Flight Safety, and about eighty staff officers, not to mention the hundreds, if not 
thousands, of civil servants in the Ministry of Technology concerned with the pro- 
curement of aircraft and equipment. Yet we have certainly not been more 
successful in procuring good aircraft than we were before the war, and indeed are 
tending to buy American aircraft, or refurbish some of our old ones, like the 
Buccaneer. Can this vast increase really be justified? 


All these possibilities, the simplification of weapons, better thought-out policies 
avoiding constant changes, reduction of staffs, and a transfer to civilian Ministries, 
where appropriate, of the cost of many services now charged to the Ministry of 
Defence, would do much to reduce the size of the defence budget, without weakening 
our position. 

This brings us to the next question. In spite of very substantial expenditure, are 
we already too weak to have any effective voice in world affairs, or even in 
European policies? 

There are those who maintain that it is more important to rescue our economy 
from its present precarious situation, and that if we can do this we shall carry more 
weight in international councils, even if our military strength decreases still further. 
They believe that economic and moral strength can more than outweigh military 
importance. They hope that, in the event of real trouble, we could rely on the 
United Nations in general, and the United States in particular, for protection. It 
may be so, but it is hard to find any evidence in history to justify such a belief. 


On the other hand, there are those who claim that wealth, morality in international 
affairs, and peaceable intentions are of little value against a powerful, ruthless 
aggressor. In this view they are supported by the lessons of history. It is recorded 
that Stalin, when told of the moral authority and economic strength of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, said “How many divisions has the Pope?” This boorish 
attitude, deplored and ridiculed by intellectuals, is nevertheless a practical one, 
which appeals to wider circles than they would be willing to admit. In the imperfect 
world in which we still have to live, military power is the ultimate resort, the 
deciding factor when it comes to a showdown. 


The illusion that military power is of secondary importance is no new thing. 
British Governments, in the years between the two great wars, tended to think like 
this. They were inclined to rely on what was called “collective security”, a grand 
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alliance of countries in the League of Nations, to resist aggression and protect the 
weak and the oppressed. When put to the test in the Munich crisis in September, 
1938, it failed ignominiously. The account of this failure is worth re-telling. 


In the Treaty of Versailles the victorious Allies in their wisdom—or lack of it— 
had allocated to the newly-formed state of Czechoslovakia a strip of land, called the 
Sudetenland, containing some two million Germans. The object of this was to 
provide a viable mountain frontier for Chechoslovakia, a concept soon outmoded by 
the ascendency of air power and armoured forces. This was certainly a foolish 
decision, but perhaps no more foolish than the decisions about the Danzig corridor, 
or the crazy arrangements for Berlin at the end of the Second World War. 


After Hitler’s rise to power in Germany in 1933 he began to erode away the Treaty 
of Versailles. By the autumn of 1938, most of it had disappeared, but there 
remained the Sudetenland and the Danzig corridor. Hitler decided to deal first 
with the Sudetenland. 

The usual totalitarian technique was employed—a technique since made 
sickeningly familiar by aggressive dictatorships. Much was made of the sufferings 
of those Germans under Czech rule, incidents were contrived, and shocking stories 
of atrocities fabricated. Before long Dr. Goebbels’ propaganda had convinced the 
German people that the liberation of the Sudeten Germans was both justified and 
urgent. 

Hitler’s policy of seizing one piece of territory after another, each one described 
as his “last territorial claim in Europe” had become intolerable, and Britain and 
France threatened war if he marched into Czechoslovakia. The Russians sat on the 
fence, and made non-committal statements. Hitler was undeterred and proceeded 
to mobilise his forces. No doubt he knew, far better than did the French and 
British peoples, how weak and unready for war our forces really were. With the 
imminent threat of war the whole concept of “collective security” vanished away. It 
was a mere figment, wholly without substance, and France and Britain found that 
they could rely on no other country for military aid. 


A rapid appraisal of the situation convinced the French and British Governments 
that they were in no position to go to war. Their forces were mainly equipped with 
obsolete weapons, stocks of many kinds of ammunition and war-like stores were so 
small as to be virtually non-existent, and a direct challenge to Germany could have 
led only to swift and ignominious defeat. 


Both the Royal Navy and the Army were in poor shape, but the air was the most 
important factor. There just had not been time to recover from the disastrous 
effects of nineteen years’ neglect of our defences. The official history* records 
that “in September, 1938. to oppose the German long-range striking force of some 
1.200 modern bombers, Fighter Command could muster, including all reserves, only 
93 of the new 8-gun fighters. No Spitfires were yet in the line: and the Hurricanes, 
being without heating for their guns, could not fight above 15,000 ft., even in sum- 
mer.” Marshal of the RAF, Lord Douglas of Kirtleside, then Assistant Chief of the 


*Royal Air Force 1939-45, Vol. 1. Denis Richards, HM Stationery Office. 
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Air Staff, has recorded his alarm at these hard facts, and how at the request of the 
Chief of the Air Staff (Sir Cyril, later Lord, Newall) he prepared a paper outlining the 
situation.| This paper was placed before the Cabinet by Sir Kingsley Wood, the 
Secretary of State for Air, and it was with these facts in mind that the unfortunate 
Prime Minister, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, went to Munich to meet Hitler. He had to 
face the realities of the situation and make the best bargain he could. I was agreed 
that the Sudetenland should be returned to Germany, while Hitler for his part 
undertook to join with France and Britain in guaranteeing the future security and 
independence of Czechoslovakia. This agreement was received with acclamation 
and relief throughout the world, and indeed it was the best that could be hoped for 
in the circumstances. Our bluff had been called, and we had to negotiate from a 
position of military weakness. 


In March, 1939, Hitler broke his pledged word and occupied the whole of 
Czechoslovakia. A few people in September, 1938, mostly those who did not under- 
stand the paramount importance of the air situation, and many afterwards when 
Hitler broke his word, maintained that we should have gone to war. They are 
entitled to their views, but there is no room for doubt that, had we done so, we should 
have been completely and irrevocably defeated and that Hitler would have become 
master of all Europe west of the Russian frontier. 


The revelation of our shocking military weakness horrified the British Govern- 
ment, but not the British people. The truth was concealed as far as possible, since 
it was essential to gain time. The drive to produce modern armaments, begun in 
earnest in 1935, was creating an ever-increasing flow of weapons and equipment, 
including the all-important radar organisation. Subsequent events justified this 
concealment, and by the time we were called upon to fight for our existence the Air 
Force, on which rested our hopes of survival, was ready, but only just ready, for 
battle. 


But our people, not allowed to know the truth, tended to ascribe our humiliation 
at Munich to political cowardice rather than to military weakness. 


This narrow escape showed clearly the folly of allowing our defence forces to 
wither away, and the dangers of depending on others to defend us. It demonstrated 
that armed forces, once they have been reduced to weakness and obsolescence, 
cannot be rapidly made ready for war. 


These lessons have not yet been fully learned. Too many of us are inclined to 
believe that if our intentions are peaceable, we shall avoid being involved in war. 
Pre-occupied with the building of the Welfare State and the improvement of our 
living standards, we cannot face the possibility of war. But if war is horrible—and 
few can doubt that it is—then that is a reason for being strong enough to avoid it, 
and not, as Clausewitz has said, “for making the sword we wear blunter and blunter 
by degrees for reasons of humanity, until someone steps in with one that is sharp 
and lops off the arm from the body.” 


tYears of Command: Sholto Douglas. Messrs. Collins. 
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From a famous stable.... 


Handley Page Jetstream has the fine points of a true thorough- 
bred. It's handsome, high-spirited and astrong stayer. In all three 
versions—executive, commuter and military—more and more 
Jetstreams will rapidly grace international skies. 


HANDLEY PAGE - Aviation pioneer for 60 years - ST. ALBANS, HERTS., ENGLAND 
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Defence in the ‘Seventies 


By JouN W. R. Taytor, FRHist, ARAeS 


The McDonne antom” taking off from the RAF Statioi 


IROM an RAF viewpoint, this year’s Statement on the Defence Estimates, 
published on 20th February, is probably the best for thirteen years. This does not 
necessarily imply any high praise for it, as the White Papers on defence issued in this 
period included the utterly disastrous “let’s scrap manned aircraft” effort of Duncan 
Sandys in 1957 and the equally misguided missives of Mr. Wilson’s government 
which buried a whole range of advanced British first-line aircraft in the mid-sixties. 

There is still much that one can criticise. In particular, the pruning of a further 
£30 m. from funds devoted to research and development seems shortsighted when 
the paragraph announcing the cut also reminds us that “Our rdle in NATO has 
always required a wide range of sophisticated equipment.” Such equipment is costly 
to develop and our export industry will thrive only as long as we can offer more 
advanced products than our competitors. R. and D. funds are the very lifeblood of 
our industrial economy. 

On the whole, however, Britain’s current military aircraft programme makes 
better sense than at any time since the TSR.2/P.1154/HS.681 cancellations of 1964-65. 
Quantities are sometimes smaller than one might wish; but the types of aircraft 
planned or in production for our air forces are such that even a major change in 
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defence policy — such as re-acceptance of commitments east of Suez — would not 
find Britain lacking aircraft suitable for the task. The main danger is that viability 
of the whole programme depends on the successful development and production of 
an aircraft that does not yet exist even on paper, and which must survive a succession 
of hurdles that have eliminated most of its predecessors in recent years. 

Before taking a closer look at this vital type — the so-called multi-réle combat 
aircraft (MRCA) — we must understand why it is the keystone of our air defences. 
The White Paper gives a lead when it comments that ‘‘Nothing which was said or 
done by the Soviet leaders in 1968 suggests that they envisage the use of war in order 
to make political gains in Western or Southern Europe. The Czechoslovak crisis, 
however, demonstrates that the Soviet Government is prepared to invade an indepen- 
dent state against the wishes of its Government and People, if it runs no serious 
military risks . . . . We cannot rule out that some crisis of this kind may present a 
more urgent and immediate threat to the stability of Europe as a whole than we have 
seen so far”. 

If such a crisis did develop in the seventies, and NATO decided that it must counter 
the aggression, how could it do so without plunging Europe into World War Three? 

Bearing in mind that the Warsaw Pact nations want a major war no more than do 
the NATO countries, the answer would be to counter with sufficient force to contain 
the aggression without permitting escalation of the conflict either to other fronts or 
to involve the use of nuclear weapons. The primary target of the counter-blow would 
be the enemy’s tactical air power, on its forward bases. 

This poses tremendous problems. By introducing a quarter of a million men into 
Czechoslovakia in three days, the Soviet Union showed that it is prepared to use 
the proverbial steam-roller to crack a nut. Not only did it throw in far greater forces 
than the situation demanded; it did so initially at night, achieving tactical surprise 
despite a lengthy period of political warning, and demonstrated convincingly the 
mobility of its land and air forces. 

By the carly or mid-seventies, the Soviet air forces can be expected to have in 
service tactical all-weather fighter-bombers with a combat radius of 350-500 miles. 
Any conventional aircraft based within that distance of the east/west frontiers, on 
the NATO side, would stand a good chance of sharing the fate that befell the Arab 
air forces in the opening minutes of the war with Israel in June 1967. The only 
obvious exception would be a V/STOL (vertical/short take-off and landing) aircraft 
like the Hawker Siddeley Harrier, which can be dispersed and hidden anywhere in 
forward areas, without the need for fixed bases. 

The Harrier is, thus, the finest currently available weapon to implement what must 
become a basic NATO deterrent strategy. At its dispersal points, it can be supported 
by road transport or helicopters and would be almost impossible for a potential 
enemy to pinpoint for easy destruction in an initial assault. At the moment, the RAF 
is scheduled to receive only 77 single-seat Harriers and 13 two-seaters; other NATO 
air forces, including those of the USA, will be unbelievably short-sighted if they do 
not swell these modest orders to vast proportions, as no other aircraft in the world 
offers the invulnerability and quick-reaction potential of this British strike aircraft. 
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Inevitably, one must pay a price for qualities as unique as those of the Harrier. 
The initial version has only a comparatively short range with its full weapon load of 
5,000 Ib.; later versions, with uprated engine, will offer improved permutations of 
range/payload. But only the MRCA as conceived by the RAF can provide the 
second air weapon vital to the strategy of either deterring aggression or containing 
it long enough to give both sides times to think and then to open negotiations to 
prevent escalation into a totally suicidal nuclear war. 

It is tragic to reflect that this task could have been done by the TSR.2, on which 
so much money had been spent and which held such great promise. TSR.2 is dead 
and in any case, technological advances in recent years could now produce something 
even better. This is just as well, as only the finest aircraft in the world will be good 
enough to penetrate the kind of defences that the Warsaw Pact countries will be able 
to create by the mid-seventies. 

Nobody thinks any longer in terms of attack at high level. By 1975, it is reason- 
able to expect that the Soviet Union will have perfected pulse-doppler radar and 
surface-to-air missiles in the class of the British Rapier, to deal with low-level strike 
aircraft. There are also unmistakable pointers to the likelihood that the Soviet air 
force will have by then a bomber-destroyer aircraft able to cruise for long periods at 
heights above 20,000 feet, from where it will use pulse-doppler radar to detect strike 
aircraft coming in at ground level and “‘snap-down” homing missiles to destroy them. 


What sort of aircraft could elude such an interceptor? Ideally, the answer might 
be a machine able to fly at Mach 0.9 only 200 feet above the ground, using terrain- 
following radar, with active ECM (electronic countermeasures) equipment to confuse 
and elude the defences and with a blind all-weather attack capabiltiy. It is estimated 
that losses would be reduced by a factor of two to three by flying at 200 feet rather 
than 500 feet, and halved again by cruising at Mach 0.9 rather than 0.65. 


This is the kind of specification that the RAF would like the MRCA to meet. It 
would require a large, expensive aircraft, packed with black boxes, probably with 
twin engines and a crew of two, and with a tactical radius of more than 500 miles. 
By comparison, the MRCA that the Germans want is reported to be a single-engined 
single-seater with much less comprehensive avionics. 


How on earth two such differing requirements can be met by a common basic 
design is difficult to imagine, yet it is said that the British, Dutch, German and 
Italian technicians working in partnership on the MRCA hope for 85-90 per cent 
commonality of components between the RAF and continental models. Bearing in 
mind the complete failure of the American F-111 programme to produce much less 
dissimilar air force and naval versions of a common design, one can only hope that 
Mr. Healey meant what he said when he stated that Britain may “go it alone” if 
international collaboration does not seem likely to give us the aircraft we need. 

Only Britain has experience in depth of producing the sort of aircraft demanded 
by the new situation in Europe. Whatever it costs, we should ensure that this time 
we get it. The government realises the need: the 1969 White Puper states: 
“Potentially the most important of our collaborative ventures is the multi-role 
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” suggests all its low level capability 


This picture of a “Naval Buccaneer’ 
[Crown copyright photo] 


Hawker Siddeley “Nimrod”. The first: maritime reconnaissance aircraft in the world to be 


powered by turbo jet engines 
[Hawker Siddeley photo) 
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combat aircraft.” Cynics recall an earlier comment by Mr. Healey that the Anglo- 
French variable-geometry aircraft (AFVG) abandoned in 1967, was ‘“‘both opera- 
tionally and industrially the core of our long-term aircraft programme”. 


Given the MRCA, there is little doubt that the RAF will be one of the best- 
equipped air forces in the world by the mid-seventies, well able to meet its reduced 
commitments. After nine lean years without a single new basic type of first-line 
combat aircraft, it is now receiving four almost simultaneously, in the shape of the 
Harrier, Phantom, Nimrod and Buccaneer. All are superb for the jobs they have 
to do. Indeed, the Nimrod is probably the finest anti-submarine aircraft yet con- 
ceived and the Buccaneer—far from being a second-hand type taken over from the 
Navy—goes a long way towards meeting the MRCA specification, except in terms 
of avionics. As for the Phantom—one has only to spend an hour or two at RAF 
Coningsby to learn of the regard that pilots already have for this powerful multi- 
réle fighter. 


Air Support Command has re-equipped with four new transport aircraft—the 
Hercules, Belfast, VC10 and Andover. Now, Training Command is preparing to 
introduce first the pressurised Jet Provost 5 for basic instruction and then the two- 
seat Jaguar for advanced training. Single-seat Jaguars will take over attack duties 
from the Phantoms in the seventies. So, by 1975, the RAF will have received 
something like 1,000 new aircraft—half of them combat types—in five or six years. 


Pleasing as this is, it is not quite good enough. The weaknesses of our small 
submarine-based Polaris missile deterrent force are all too apparent. The mere 
fact that the US Navy is planning to replace Polaris with Poseidon is sufficient 
indication that the former is becoming obsolete in the face of even the early types 
of anti-ballistic missiles now being deployed in the Soviet Union and America. If 
Britain has any intention of retaining an effective place as a leader among nations, it 
must eventually put its strategic deterrent back where it belongs—in the air. 


It is also likely that, in time, we shall realise the limitations of basing our defence 
policy entirely on NATO strategy in Europe and take a broader interest in helping 
friends and allies overseas. If we do so, the ideal weapons would be small, fast 
aircraft carriers equipped with squadrons of Harrier V/STOL fighters. (Hence our 
earlier reference to the fact that aircraft now in production could cater for future 
changes in government defence policy.) 


An airborne deterrent and Harrier-carriers would cost money, but how does one 
assess what it is worth to stay alive in a nuclear age, and to help keep one’s friends 
alive? At the risk of appearing heretical, one might suggest possible savings in cash 
—or at least in highly-trained manpower—by letting our commercial airlines take 
over trooping from Air Support Command and having service pilots trained up to 
“wings” standard by civilian flying schools, as does the USAF. 


At last we seem to be putting the “Force” back into Royal Air Force after years 
of government indecision and wrong decisions; let no faintheartedness or penny- 
pinching prevent us from doing the job properly. 
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While Jaguar flight development progresses, production 
lines for the 400 aircraft for the British and French Air Forces 
and French Navy have been laid down at the factories of 
British Aircraft Corporation’s Preston Division and Breguet 
Aviation in Toulouse and Biarritz. Initial manufacture is 
divided equally between the single-seat tactical strike air- 
craft and the two-seat advanced trainer, following the eight 
prototypes built for development flying. Jaguar's smooth 
transition from prototype construction to full production 
status illustrates the suitability of this versatile Anglo-French 
military aircraft for licensed production in other countries. 
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Che USSR and the 
Deople’s Republic 


THE CASE OF DAMANSKY/CHENPAO 
By Dr. C. L. Wayper, MA, Ph.D 


GIN the Treaty of Peking in 1860 the river Ussuri has demarcated the frontier 
between Russia and China, and Chinese who, particularly in recent years, have 
declared that it ought not to be the frontier since it was only the illegal force of 
Russian Tsars which established it as such in the days of China’s weakness have 
admitted that in fact it is. Unfortunately there are islands in the river and since 
from time to time the main stream changes its bed these sometimes appear to be 
more on one side than on the other and, given ill-will, this means that the precise 
location of a frontier which is represented by an imaginary line running down the 
centre of the stream can be disputed. This has happened in the case of the island 
which the Russians call Damansky and claim as their own and the Chinese Chenpao 
and deem to belong to them. It is uninhabited and perhaps might have been left as 
a no-man’s land had the river not been an important highway for both countries, 
particularly for the USSR, and had China not taken to harassing Soviet traffic on it 
by introducing involved traffic regulations in its waters and even by shooting on 
Soviet vessels sailing along it. It was here that early in March, 1969, Russian and 
Chinese soldiers clashed, some 30 on each side being killed. And it was here that 
some time later a much bloodier incident occurred when 2,000 Chinese troops 
attacked the Russians in a seven-hour battle in which mortars, artillery and, 
according to the Chinese, even tanks were used. 


This was the most recent of many incidents along the Soviet-Chinese border. 
Chen Yi, China’s Foreign Secretary, declared in May, 1966, that there had been 
5,000 such frontier incidents, for all of which he, of course, blamed the Russians, 
between July, 1960, and the end of 1965. When he spoke, however, it was China’s 
north-western not its north-eastern frontier that seemed its most sensitive border. 
Here from 1962 onwards there had been clashes with the USSR over the Ili valley 
region in Sinkiang. For Sinkiang was a province in which there were anti-Chinese 
peoples, Uighurs and Kazakhs, whose kin lived in the USSR and as recently as 
February, 1967, several hundred thousand of them had fled to their Soviet kinsfolk, 
stirred up to do so, China said, by the USSR. Moreover, Sinkiang was an area in 
which the Russians had long expressed an interest and whenever they were on bad 
terms with China it was a traditional and almost automatic response for them to 
incite its numerous bitterly anti-Chinese inhabitants. It was, then, something of a 
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novelty for a serious incident to develop along China’s north-eastern border, yet 
when it did it was also the most significant of the many past frontier troubles. 
Militarily there could be no doubt about this as there was no previous incident that 
occasioned such blood-letting, none which gave such prominence to the massing of 
some 40 Soviet and 50-60 Chinese Divisions along the border, which compelled the 
USSR to draw attention as it did now to its great nuclear armoury and which 
carried such a threat of war. Politically there could be no doubt about this either 
for this was a direct confrontation of Russians and Chinese in an area where there 
were no minorities which might, if it were a question of saving face, be put forward 
as the real reason for conflict. It was a conflict in an area where Chinese were, and 
were increasingly going to be, more numerous than Russians who must, therefore, be 
expected to be particularly sensistive for they knew that not all their various induce- 
ments, from staging gold rushes to allowing people to live for a period tax free, had 
succeeded in attracting great numbers of Russians to live here. And this was the 
more important for this was a conflict which apparently put at risk the whole of the 
Maritime Provinces and Eastern Siberia, this being what the Chinese, according to 
the old principle “once Chinese always Chinese” and the old saying “anywhere my 
horse goes the soil is mine”, now seemed to be claiming. 


This conflict, moreover, was the culmination of a decade of animosity. For the 
unity of the “alliance of brothers”, the Sino-Soviet alliance concluded in 1950 and 
renewed in 1952 and 1954, if that is indeed a correct description of the strained and 
uncordial unity which had existed between the USSR and the People’s Republic of 
China while Stalin lived, had become after his death the rapidly spreading disunity 
of opponents. Khruschev’s denunciation of Stalin at the 20th Conference of the 
Communist Party of the USSR had both embarrassed the Chinese because they were 
still developing the “cult of personality” which he then so vigorously denounced and 
annoyed them because they were not consulted beforehand but treated no differently 
from the satellites of E. Europe. And in the late 1950s an increasing and mutual 
Sino-Soviet dislike flared into great ideological dispute, although it was not until 
October, 1961, that this burst into public recrimination and not until the end of 1962 
that Khruschev and Mao began publicly vilifying each other. Charges of dogmatism, 
refusal to adjust to changing circumstances, revisionism, diluting the pure spirit of 
the gospel, fractionalism, breaking party unity, then abounded. To the uninitiated 
these seemed to mean disagreeing with what I do, disagreeing with what I say and 
getting others to disagree as well, but to communists they were among the most 
deadly of sins. The ideological views thus ranged against each other were no doubt 
genuine and were sincerely held. But they revealed what was likely to be more 
significant because more lasting than ideological dispute, namely a conflict of interests 
at Ieast of an indirect kind between the USSR and China. The ideological views of 
the USSR were those of a country which lacked suflicient ambition to hazard its 
not inconsiderable wealth while the ideological views of China were those of one 
which lacked suflicient wealth to get in the way of its very considerable ambitions. 
The views of each sprang from the determination to pursue different and incom- 
patible domestic and international policies. The USSR was determined to build the 
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affluent society and was not prepared to delay its arrival by providing China with 
the money it needed for investment in industrial development. It was resolved to 
follow policies of stability and peace for not only would their absence undermine 
its hopes of building the affluent society but in a world of balanced power and nuclear 
deadlock they alone made sense. Thus it was in its interests to ease relations with 
the USA, the very country which to China was the great enemy of the human race 
and the implacable foe of all true communists. But while the USSR pursued at 
home policies of plenty and abroad policies of stability and peace, China was 
committed at home to policies of rigorous self-denial and privation, since in the 
absence of Soviet help if it wanted greatness it had no alternative but to starve itself 
into it, and abroad to policies promoting general tension and upheaval, as this 
seemed the only way of reconciling the Chinese people to the great efforts that were 
being demanded of them and of weakening the USA which was much too strong 
to be directly attacked. Thus in Chinese policy the Russians saw dangers from 
which they judged it desirable to dissociate themselves. And in Soviet policy the 
Chinese saw the dashing of their fondest hopes, their political hopes since, in spite of 
what they were sure was its superiority in intercontinental ballistic missiles when in 
1957 it put the first sputnik into orbit, the USSR would not make use of its power 
to remove the USA from Formosa, their military hopes because the USSR had come 
to the possibly belated conclusion that its interests would be better served by with- 
drawing rather than continuing the help it had been giving China in the production 
of nuclear bombs, their economic hopes as it would not finance their second Five 
Year Plan. The indirect conflict of Soviet and Chinese interests is obvious in all this 
and it led to a direct conflict of interests, the frontier dispute the latest flaring up of 
which we have seen at Damansky/Chenpao. And since this is an incident in a 
dispute that has been growing in importance over the years it naturally raises the 
question “How much further can it be expected to go?” Have we now reached the 
point when war is really near? 


In answering that question we will find it helpful to bear one or two factors in 
mind. Firstly, we can notice that both the USSR and China might well find obvious 
advantage in making the most of the incident. Making the most of it might have 
been seen by the USSR as a means of easing withdrawal from what seems to have 
been an overcommitment in the recent Berlin crisis. It might also have been seen as 
a means of overcoming the criticism of the Communist Party that has recently 
developed within its borders, particularly among the men of letters. It might even 
have been seen as a means of overcoming division within E. Europe by reminding 
governments there that as Soviet strength might be fully engaged elsewhere the 
perpetuation of present discord would merely magnify the danger that might in the 
absence of that strength come from a capitalist and opportunist German and western 
world. Making the most of the incident might similarly have been seen by China as 
a means of whipping up patriotism and ending the divisions of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. We can note secondly that this incident is the sort of thing that is to be 
expected in the present state of Sino-Soviet relations. The attitude of the Chinese 
to the frontier is both emotional and realistic. They said that they were willing to 
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take the treaties of 1858 and 1860 “‘as the basis for negotiating the frontier” and only 
when the Russians refused to open such negotiations did they add that they would 
then have “to reconsider their position as regards the Sino-Soviet boundary as a 
whole”. Their first statement amounted to saying to the Russians “You can have 
most of what you have already got but you must admit the illegality of your past 
acquisition of it” and the second to telling them that if they would not do so they 
could expect trouble. In taking up this position China was seeking to satisfy an 
emotion not to secure an interest, the sort of thing that it would have been unlikely 
to do if its relations with the USSR had remained good. There was no reason, how- 
ever, to believe that it might be seeking to satisfy an emotion at the expense of an 
interest, as would be the case if it was really contemplating war against the USSR. 
On the contrary, in selecting this part of the frontier on which to make trouble it in 
all probability had indeed an interest in mind. The USSR had been, it believed and 
probably correctly, making trouble for it in Sinkiang. It was returning the com- 
pliment by making trouble for the USSR where it would most hurt it, in the region 
of the Ussuri. The hint here was as obvious as its action in Ladakh and in the 
North West Frontier Agency had been in 1959—you lay off the one and we will lay 
off the other. Thirdly we can appreciate how careful China has been since the 
fighting in Korea to avoid war with a major Power and fourthly be aware of its 
vivid awareness that until its nuclear power is much more advanced than it is at the 
moment it cannot afford to run the risks that would threaten to destroy it. For these 
reasons, then, we may believe that the answer to the question “Is war in sight?” is 
“No”. 

If, however, we may believe that the recent fighting will not get out of hand we 
may also feel sure that it is none the less significant. What China intends is one 
thing, what it has done another. It has convinced Russians that their territory is in 
danger, their vital interests threatened. This may not in fact be the case but it has 
led Russians to believe that it is. For the moment it is almost certainly true that the 
Chinese look upon the USA as a greater enemy than the USSR. But the USA might 
one day withdraw from the Far East. The USSR cannot. Sino-American tension 
may pass; Sino-Soviet antagonism will not. ‘As the water flows”, the Chinese 
proverb says, “so it will uncover the rocks”. It is this rock of lasting Sino-Soviet 
hostility that the course of the years and the flaring up of fighting on Damansky/ 
Chenpao has made plain to us all. 


A CORRECTION 


On page 2 of Vol. 9. No. 1 (Spring. 1969) of this Journal, we referred to the 
“Persian Gulf” as the “Arabian Gulf’. The Editor was not then aware of an 
official ruling that the correct English name is the ‘Persian Gulf’, and this will 
always be used in future—Eprror. 
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THE GRADUATE, THE RAF 
AND THE FUTURE 


By WinG CoMMANDER A. G. T. JAMES, OBE, AMIPM, RAF (RETD.) 


ce year 1969—start of the RAF’s second half-century—has seen an important 
change of policy concerning entry and training of its future officers. 

After a great deal of careful consideration, the Royal Air Force has decided to 
make the possession of a degree (or equivalent qualification), a basic requirement 
for entry direct to a full career commission in the main officer branches—i.e. Career, 
Flying, Engineer, Equipment and Secretarial Branches and the RAF Regiment. 


For the last 48 years the RAF College, Cranwell, has been the main source of the 
permanent officer cadre of the Service. But in common with most other professions 
the RAF has had to take account of social changes going on around it. In the first 
place defence problems are becoming steadily more complex and they have increas- 
ingly to be viewed not only in a purely military context but against the economic, 
industrial and academic backgrounds. If officers are to cope successfully with these 
problems in the future it is clear that they will need to have an even higher standard 
of education than that provided hitherto at Cranwell. Secondly, many of the high 
quality young men whom the Service needs, expect to have the opportunity of a 
degree education. This latter fact was recognised some years ago by the introduction 
of a university cadetship scheme to supplement entry via Cranwell. -~ 


For a number of reasons, the RAF has decided that it should continue to get its 
future graduates from the universities and civilian colleges rather than attempt to 
set up degree courses within the Service. It is believed that the young officer who has 
had an opportunity of rubbing shoulders with a wide variety of people at university 
or college will make a better officer. In turn, it is hoped that perhaps the universities 
and colleges will benefit to some extent from this closer acquaintance with the RAF 
and with the problems of national defence. In this way, in the interests both of the 
Royal Air Force and of individual officers, it is hoped to get the best of both worlds: 
first of the academic world of civilian universities and colleges and thereafter, of the 
Service world of the RAF College, Cranwell, with its incomparable facilities for 
post-graduate officer and professional training. 


The RAF University Cadetship Scheme has accordingly been expanded and the 
aim this year is to award cadetships to some 130 boys leaving school. The balance 
of the requirement will be met by recruitment of men who have already graduated. 
Under this scheme a boy may now apply for a cadetship at the same time as he 
applies to the University Central Council for Admissions for a University place. 

All degree subjects are acceptable for those wishing to train as pilots and naviga- 
tors and most subjects are equally acceptable for those aiming at careers in the 
administrative branches, although sixth-formers planning to read (and under- 
graduates already reading) subjects particularly appropriate to these branches will 
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London University Air Squadron. A student's Ist solo, Flying Officer 
R. Brown gives the sign of “thumbs up"—“you are on your own” 
[Copyright photo—1969] 


London University Air Squadron, Pre-flight Planning 
[Crown Copyright—1969] 
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be given preference. Similarly, for the RAF Engineer branch, a wide range of 
engineering and scientific subjects are acceptable. 


In his final year at school the applicant will be invited to attend a four-day cadet- 
ship selection board at the Officers and Aircrew Selection Centre at RAF Biggin Hill. 
If he is successful, he will be told that he has been provisionally selected for the award 
of a RAF Cadetship, subject only to confirmation of his place at university. 


The RAF University Cadet lives and works at his university or college like a 
normal undergraduate. He receives RAF pay and allowances of £825* a year; 
becomes a member of a RAF University Air Squadron (where as a pilot he will 
carry out preliminary flying training) and subject to successful completion of his 
degree, has the guarantee of a career on graduation. 


There are some 150 university cadets in residence at 34 universities, reading a 
wide variety of subjects suited to the present and future needs of the Service. 


Many RAF cadets play a prominent part in the life of their universities and 
colleges; one for example has just completed a year as President of the London 
University Students Union. 


Although, therefore, boys wishing to start life in the RAF with a guarantee of a 
full career from the date of entry, must in future be in possession of or studying for 
a degree, the RAF will still require many of its aircrew and ground branch officers 
to come direct from school with a minimum of five Ordinary level GCE passes. It is 
clearly recognised that there will continue to be young men who, for one reason or 
another, cannot get in to university, but who nevertheless would make first class 
officers. Such young men can enter initially on shorter term commissions but at 
least 40 per cent of the full career appointments will be filled by selection from 
amongst these shorter term officers. RAF officer careers will therefore continue to 
be open to young men and women at all levels of academic achievement, from school 
leavers with five O level GCE passes to successful graduates. 


This new policy will of course have an important affect upon the future of the 
Royal Air Force College, Cranwell. This year, the Spring entry to Cranwell was 
cancelled leaving only the October entry. Boys entering Cranwell in October may 
volunteer for a twelve month course, devoted mainly to academics, and designed to 
win them places at university or college in 1970. Those who succeed will then go off 
to obtain degrees at RAF expense. The remainder will do the present Cranwell 
course, but will not suffer by comparison since, in the early stages at least, they will 
achieve promotion at slightly earlier ages. 


It is expected that, by October 1970, the flow of graduates, both direct and through 
the medium of RAF university cadetships, will be enough to make it possible to 
abolish the normal Cranwell cadet entry. 


With the eventual cessation of the normal Cranwell cadet entry the College will 
enter upon a new role as the post-graduate professional training college of the Royal 


N.B. This article was written before the May, 1969, announcement by the Prices and Incomes 
Board on the future of Armed Forces pay. 
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The RAF College, Cranwell, with its incomparable facilities for Officer and Professional 
Training. The Department of Engineering 


[Crown copyright—I569} 


Air Force. Its function will have changed but its importance to the Service will be 
undiminished. 

After last year’s defence cuts, undergraduates may with justification wonder what 
sort of future the Services can offer them. Let us look at the facts. 

In spite of planned withdrawals from East of Suez by the end of 1971 (except for 
detachments in such places as Hong Kong and certain Indian Ocean Islands) the 
Services throughout the seventies will remain the third biggest employer of men and 
women in the United Kingdom. There is no doubt in my mind that the Royal Air 
Force has emerged from the recent agonising reappraisal of its future size and shape 
with its efficiency not only unimpaired, but enhanced, and with its role and value in 
our troubled international society clarified as a result of all the soul searching that 
has been a necessary part of the recent series of defence reviews. 

The effect of re-orientation towards Europe has made it possible to step up the 
RAF contribution to NATO. The Ground Attack and Short Range Transport 
Forces of No. 38 Group have now been committed to the Supreme Commander Allied 
Powers Europe as the air element of a 3 Div/38 Group Mobile Task Force. 

In the July 1968 White Paper the Government announced that the two Phantom 
Ground Attack Squadrons previously destined for the Persian Gulf and the Far 
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East would go instead to Germany in 1971. Also, at the end of 1968, the Govern- 
ment approved a further purchase of Harriers to form a third squadron of these 
aircraft in Germany. 

Although the project to build an airfield on the island of Aldabra was one of the 
casualties of the 1967 economy cuts that followed devaluation, the RAF will continue 
to operate two main strategic routes. The CENTO route, to Singapore via Bahrain 
and the island of Gan in the Indian Ocean, which is the fastest available; and the 
Westabout route via North America and the Pacific Islands, which is longer, but 
possesses certain other advantages. 

The RAF’s responsibility for the fixed wing support of the Royal Navy has come 
forward from 1976 to 1972. This means that the transfer of Naval Buccaneers and 
Phantoms to the RAF is starting this year. By the end of the year the RAF will be 
operating the first Maritime Phantom and Buccaneer Squadrons and from then on 
will carry a share of the task of providing air support for the Fleet. 

No-one would deny that many of the youth of this country have a strong streak 
of idealism in their makeup, looking for some creative outlet. Some of them will 
without doubt find satisfaction in the “Profession of Arms” in the seventies; satisfac- 
tion in professional association with men and women of integrity, in mastering 
complex skills, in a freely ordered life, and in service to causes greater than those 
represented by the interests of a single nation — in service to and with the inter- 
national communities of the NATO, CENTO and SEATO alliances. 


Those who belittle the value of these treaty organisations, should consider the 
following facts. 

Between 1940 and 1945, the whole of Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and parts of 
Finland, German East Prussia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and Roumania with a total 
population of 24 million, were brought under Soviet administration. More significant 
still, after the end of the war, in the years 1945 to 1948, the Soviet Union extended its 
dictatorship to the Soviet Zone of Germany and to all of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria and Albania, a total population of nearly 92 million. 
Since the North Atlantic Treaty was signed, in April, 1949, not an inch more territory 
in the NATO area has been lost to communist rule. 

Similarly, SEATO was born in 1954 from the determination of its eight members 
— Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the United 
Kingdom and the United States — to ensure the conditions of security necessary for 
peaceful progress and development. 

In spite of the war in Vietnam, of Chinese aggression on the north east frontier of 
India and threats in other parts of the enormous SEATO area of responsibility, the 
integrity of the territory of all its member nations has so far been maintained. 

If you look at a map of the world, you will see that NATO stretches from the 
northern tip of Norway to the southern shores of Turkey, guarding Western Europe 
from communist pressures. The SEATO area stretches from America to Pakistan, 
safe-guarding South-East Asia against similar pressures. CENTO, which includes 
Turkey, Iran and also Pakistan, fills the gap between the other two. 
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BRITISH DEFENCE POLICY 
By WING COMMANDER H. R. ALLEN, DFC, RAF (RETD.) 


ApeRe is probably more nonsense talked about British Defence policy than over 
any other item on the agenda of public affairs. Left wing Labour, and there are 
plenty of those, seem honestly to believe that our armed forces should be reduced to a 
company of Guards and a couple of troops of heavy cavalry pour encourager les 
touristes. The money thus saved could be spent on free State laundries or something. 
The heavily right wing Tory, if you can find one, dreams of an amphibious assault 
on the old Indian Raj so that he can get back to a decent bit of tiger shooting. Mr. 
Wilson, who is a left of centre Socialist, grows Palmerstonian warts over places like 
Anguilla. Enoch Powell assumes the mantle of Joseph Chamberlain—the conscience 
of the Conservative party—and firmly believes that Britain’s military destiny lies in 
Europe and nowhere else. Sweden doesn’t do it, he affirms, so why should we? 

Why such a variety of dogma from some, at least, who are intelligent men? 
Because, I believe, most people attempt to divorce Defence policy from connected 
issues and examine it in isolation. I have often been accused of being a sort of 
communist in defence terms because I do the opposite. Defence is not an isolated 
subject, it is part of a whole series of policies. If it is taken in isolation, then we 
wander in a world of distorting mirrors. To get a true perspective on Defence one must 
put it in its real place, as part of the total policies which make up External Affairs. 

External Affairs embraces a number of policies. In order of merit I would 
suggest economic policy, foreign affairs, defence policy and Home affairs just for a 
start. Why Home affairs? Because, for example, immigration policy deeply affects 
the governments of Kenya, India, Pakistan and even Australia among others. Again, 
although it is possible to draw a demarcation line between Economic affairs (Home) 
and Economic affairs (Overseas), one would be foolish to make the attempt. The 
pound might be devalued for domestic reasons but the international ripples might be 
more intense than previously appreciated. And a devalued pound might hit Britain’s 
vitals harder than the loss of a battle at a place like Arnhem. 


In our strategic thinking I believe that we pay too little account to economic 
implications. Logically, therefore, I would have every Flag officer and equivalent as 
a trained economist. Lord Montgomery, for example, defines Strategy as the art of 
distributing and applying military means, such as armed forces and supplies. He 
makes amends in his definition of Grand Strategy where he also mentions “all the 
resources of a nation”. Thus even he, master general that he is, makes too little of 
the long-term economic requirements by confining Strategy to military procedures. 
We might have won the war against Germany in military terms, but who can say that 
we won the war in economic terms. And might not, for example, the vast 
expenditure we made on our bombing assault against Germany have quite a lot to 
do with our present economic ills?* Also, was there no-one far-sighted enough to 

*This amounted to 7 per cent of our war expenditure. Ed. 
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appreciate that a flattened German city might become an excellent site for new 
factories with modern layout, time and motion studied, the latest machine tools and 
the rest. I dare say that the production coming out of Birmingham would soar by 
several thousands per cent if it could receive 50,000 tons of bombs and then be 
rebuilt again. 


How then to get Defence policy into perspective? The late Lord Vansittart’s auto- 
biography “Mist Procession” would make a good beginning. Vansittart was a 
remarkable man. He was the power house within the Foreign Office in the grim 
period leading up to the Hitler war. His book shows better than anything the 
delicate interlacing that ties Defence policy into External Affairs, which so many 
politicians and officials either ignore or fail to appreciate. In my view this period 
(pre-1939) shows Defence policy leading foreign policy by the nose, which is just as 
bad as vice-versa. And although I am well aware of the anti-aeroplane Admirals 
and the cavalry-minded Generals, I lay the main blame for this on the Air Staff. 


The preponderant factor in the 1930s wag not necessarily air power, although it 
was made out to be such. Douhet had peered into his crystal ball; Seversky had 
promoted cartoon films showing the invulnerability of the bomber against fighter 
defences; and Billy Mitchell had been court-martialled for thinking too radically. 
General Smuts began the rat race. Trenchard reluctantly followed and then caught 
on with a very big bang. These men confused the theoretical potential of air power 
with its existing and short-term practicality. Anthony Verrier sums it up very well: 
“T levelled my criticisms in this sector against British governments between the wars 
which allowed a situation to develop where proponents for strategic bombing were 
freely listened to but no effective strategic bombing was created”. In other words, 
the advice of the professional advisers was hearkened to and they were the Air Staff. 
But there is an awful gap between theory and practicality and the fissure was of such 
proportions that, for three and a half years at least, we fell into it. 


In the 1920s the Air Staff advised the Government that 150,000 hospital beds 
should be set aside for the victims of air raids, tortured by the enemy aerial counter- 
attack. By 1939, although there is some confusion over this point, they had upped 
their estimates to 750,000 hospital beds.* “Never more than 6,000 being required” 
as Churchill later wrote. Now, the effect of such military prophesies—by the experts 
—was quite staggering in its implications. Bombing became a priority factor in 
every consideration affecting External Affairs. Vansittart went into the attack 
lobbying for air parity with the Luftwaffe. But air parity is hardly ever the point. 
It is the design of air forces that is the true criterion not so much the sheer numbers 
of front line aircraft. Vansittart was not to know this as this was a specialist matter 
for the Air Staff and he was a diplomat. Nevertheless, using this rule of thumb, he 
fought harder indeed than the Air Staff for air parity. But his diplomatic policies 
also became distorted under the strain. The politicians were, to put it mildly, 
terrified at such a prognosis. How could they stay in power if such carnage were to 
be handed out to those who elected them? A policy based on appeasement followed 


*These estimates were based on the actual figures of casualties per ton of bombs dropped on 
this country in the First World War. Ed. 
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as night follows dusk. Here indeed is an example of Defence policy leading 
diplomatic policy by the nose. 

And if you want to examine the other side of the penny and see Foreign policy 
leading Defence policy by the nose, look at the existing position. Has the present 
Labour regime cut down on our military alliances? Not a bit of it. We are still 
involved with SEATO, CENTO, NATO—even ANZUS for all I know. We recently 
signed a solemn Defence agreement with Mauritius for seven years, renewable 
annually in perpetuity if both sides agree after the trial period. Yet we simul- 
taneously declare that we are opting out of East of Suez, which means West of 
Mauritius. And the simple reason for such extraordinary behaviour is that we seem 
quite unable to reconcile the fact that Defence is not an isolated subject. 

Let me get down to brass tacks East of Suez to illuminate the fact that Defence is 
not, repeat not, an isolated subject. Let me take the area East of Suez and place 
Defence within the orbit of its allied policies. And let me begin with Australia. 
Whereas the Indian Raj was the brightest jewel in the crown of Queen Victoria, 
Australia—if she stays within the Commonwealth which is dubious—could become 
even more splendiferous. Since the last war, Britain has injected 51 per cent of the 
external capital applied to the Australian economy. She has also been far and away 
the greatest provider of immigrants into that sub-continent. (So once again, Home 
policy enters into the field of External Affairs.) The potential of Australia is such 
that she could become, within the next couple of decades, a minor United States of 
America. Her mineral wealth is already obvious. Her oil resources are relatively 
untapped. The calibre of her people was shown, if nowhere else, on the beaches of 
Gallipoli. Think for a moment of a minor United States sitting plumb in the area of 
the turbulent Far East. What a pacifying effect such strength could achieve within 
that turbulence, especially when all the major countries of the Far East were 
dependent on Australian minerals and, possibly, Australian oil. Think what our 
British investment would amount to when Australia arrived at such a certain 
conclusion. We could almost all retire to Cheltenham and play bridge. How many 
millions of tons of British ships would be required to feed the wealthy Australians 
with, let us say, British antiques? 

But, in the same context, we must not forget the fantastic British investment in 
Malaya, Singapore, Borneo, Sarawak, Hong Kong and New Zealand. Would we 
not go bankrupt were the returns on those investments stopped for all time? The 
prize is clearly massive and well worth the insurance. So what do we do? We 
suddenly declare that we are opting out of paying the future premiums. 

This commercial booty is naked except for American sea power because we have 
decided that free false tecth are of paramount importance. Naval harassment, 
declared a naval oflicer in my presence, is a dead duck. A month later, the Soviets 
send an imposing flotilla to Lagos and indulge in riotous political harassment based 
on sea power, And all we can put up in return is “Fearless” as a floating hotel for 
the staff of No. 10 Downing Street and as a communications centre. 

But what is the real threat to the industrial expansion of Australia? About 800 
million Chinese who are rapidly running out of good earth whereon to feed them- 
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selves. I wonder what effect the influx of, say, 150 million Chinese would have on 
the Australian economy, especially if they were hard-working, as they are, frugal, as 
they are, and capable of learning abstruse skills, as they are. This threat to the area 
is imminent and our economic future depends on our interposing our bishop on the 
board of chess in the area. Our bishop would have to be of greater proportions than 
a token force. It would have to be something like a full-scale carrier task force. 
Whether we can afford it or not is nothing to do with this article; but let me assure 
you that we could afford it were we to think radically and correctly in the reorganisa- 
tion of our military forces to provide the requirement. While we dither, Australia 
feels more and more remote. In this case, Defence policy is ambassadorial, in 
support of trade, as a deterrent to Chinese ambitions, in protection of our investment 
and in loyalty to our kith and kin who have shown splendid loyalty to us in the past 
to deserve a decent return. 


It is not a question of whether trade follows the flag or whether the flag follows 
trade. It is a question of where does British self-interest lie. The day we removed 
our foreign, and therefore defence, policies from under the aegis of British self- 
interest and attempted to be all things to all men was a bad day for Britain. And 
British self-interest does not lie in the fact that one can pick up a pair of spectacles 
for thirty bob under government subsidy; it relies on the fact that Britain is a 
world-wide trading nation with over 20 million tons of shipping on the high seas at 
this moment to prove it. 


How does the present Government regard the delicate interplay with Defence 
policy as a part of External Affairs? If he still believes what he defended in the 
House of Commons in 1966, Mr. Healey is either miles over my head or I am miles 
over his. Because his 1966 Defence Review contained the quite astonishing state- 
ment, as if of fact, that: “Defence policy must be the servant of foreign policy not its 
master.” Black and white words in a grey world, I would say. 


This is the confusion. Servant and master confusion. Neither is the servant, 
neither is the master. Sometimes one takes precedence; sometimes the other takes 
precedence. War, after all, is a continuation of (failed) diplomacy. 

If only I could convince Mr. Healey, or probably more important, the Left Wing 
of the Labour party, that Defence is not an isolated subject; that Foreign policies 
and Defence policies are blood brothers, I would have struck a noble blow for 


Britain. The Conservatives have got it half right; but even there, there is still a long 
way to go. 


(The views expressed in this Journal are those of the Authors and are not 
to be construed as official opinions or policies—EDITOR) 
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In Bratislava, a young Czech with his nation’s flag on his shoulder stands defiantly before a Russian tank 
ates (United Press International p 


In the early morning hours of 21st August the Soviet Union began 
its military takeover of Czechoslovakia. The invasion—a 

model of military efficiency—took the NATO nations completely 
by surprise, and the Red Army, had it chosen to do so, could 
have marched all the way to the Rhine. The lessons for the 
Western alliance are clear, and the European NATO nations face 
a most difficult choice: Either they prepare for possible 

wars more energetically than ever before, thereby sealing the 
Iron Curtain for a long time to come, or they continue to 

try and deal with the Russians, putting the defence of Europe 

in the hands of US nuclear might, which cannot, of itself, 

stop or prevent local conventional conflicts . . . 


A Look at the Gzech Crisis 


By Stefan Geisenheyner 


AIR FORCE/SPACE DIGEST EDITOR FOR EUROPE 


i began like a James Bond thriller. In the early morning hours of 21st August, an 
unscheduled Soviet Aeroflot flight from Moscow requested and was granted 
permission to land in Prague. The all-male tourist group disembarked, retired to the 
men’s rooms, and emerged shortly after as heavily armed, uniformed Soviet com- 
mando troops who immediately took over the vital installations of Air Traffic 
Control and Communications. Overlooked, however, was an airline teletype room 
whose operator called Frankfurt with the story of the takeover and frantically 
requested help. This was the first word concerning the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
to reach the West. 

At about the same time, 1.15 a.m., the NATO radars facing East were jammed. 
Such jamming had happened before, and was believed to be part of Russian 
manoeuvres then under way. Nobody in the Western military command posts 
discovered until one to two hours later that the Soviet Union had set its military 
machine in motion to assist the Czech Communist state against alleged counter- 
revolutionary moves supposedly instigated by the US and West Germany. 

Thus began a Soviet military adventure which, though apparently based on mis- 
interpreted intelligence, served to damage the unity and credibility of world 
communism. 


More important, it tended to reawaken a complacent West to the dangers of 
Russias’s expansionist policy and irrational actions stemming therefrom. 

The impact was felt around the world, but primarily it was the NATO nations 
that were shocked back into harsh reality after pursuing for years a well-meant and 
honest policy of coexistence and détente. Nobody in Europe had expected this 
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Russian move. The groundwork had been so well laid, covered by verbal and 
military smoke screens, that the surprise could be called complete. On the political 
level, the invasion may have been a gross mistake for the USSR, but the military 
expertise exhibited was first class. In particular, the deceptive moves preceding the 
crossing of the Czechoslovakian borders were so well planned that they serve as a 
classic example of a thoroughly planned and successfully executed surprise. NATO 
was caught completely off guard. 

The bitter lessons are manifold. For years, NATO’s contingency planning had 
been based on the assumption that there would be a warning period of at least 14 
days to four weeks prior to any major crisis. In fact, two whole months were 
available for NATO to prepare for a possible invasion of Czechoslovakia and any 
foreseeable follow-up action. But nothing was done because the threat was not 
taken seriously. Western intelligence was well aware of the troop concentrations in 
the southern part of Eastern Germany, Poland and the Ukraine. But intelligence 
had cried “wolf” so many times that no one in the governments or in the military 
commands believed that the actual point of danger was near again when the call for 
an alert went out once more on 20th August. 

The actual invasion had been camouflaged by a series of interlocking exercises. 
The first took place in Czechoslovakia between 20th and 30th June; the second after 
a partial mobilisation of reservists in the Ukraine starting 23rd July. These widely 
publicised war games—covered on all Western TV stations—were combined with 
air defence exercises over Western Russia. 

The NATO forces that had been placed on low-level alert during the first exercise 
were, after it ended, returned to normal readiness status. They began to prepare 
for their own summer exercises in Greece, which were to involve a large part of 
NATO’s mobile strength. While this exercise, called “Deep Furrow”, was under 
way in the Mediterranean area, Russia invaded Czechoslovakia. NATO had been 
caught off balance in a militarily dangerous situation, and if the Soviets had so 
planned it, the Red Army could have marched through Germany and on to the 
Rhine, meeting only sporadic and unorganised resistance. 

The first news of the invasion reached the governments in Europe via press and 
commercial radio. Some German and American troop commanders who had heard 
the night broadcasts put their troops on alert without waiting for orders. The 
German government was on vacation, and it took almost a day to locate the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who was fishing in Norway. 

It is not possible to prevent with 100 per cent certainty the same sequence of events 
from happening all over again. The Russian deception plan was based on the age- 
old ruse of feint, feint again, then thrust on a large scale, involving political as well 
as military moves. Since the initiative always lies with the aggressor, who can 
leisurely lay plans to strike with the greatest economy at a place and time of his own 
choosing, the only feasible countermove by the West is a perpetual readiness on all 
fronts of the Iron Curtain. A primary need is better reconnaissance, including an 
improved spy network, and substantially strengthened conventional NATO forces 
kept at high readiness. 
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It is not easy to recognise and beef up NATO strength to the level needed to fulfil 
this requirement. Several years of planning and training are involved. Some help 
has to come from the US, but the main effort must be made by the European 
members of the Alliance. 

The reasons for this need for increased combat readiness of NATO are not only 
found in the possibility of an open attack by the East. They are found mainly in 
the political instability of Russia’s satellites. It has been widely stated that the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was an in-house affair of the Warsaw Pact. This is 
doubtless true. Moscow felt it had to intervene militarily since there was, in Soviet 
eyes, a chance that the Czechs were about to change sides in the East/West power 
play. A Western-oriented Czechoslovakia would represent a grave strategic danger 
to the Russian heartland and could lead to the collapse of the Warsaw Pact 
organisation. 

Russia’s satellites are dubious allies, and events such as occurred in Eastern 
Germany in 1953, and in Hungary in 1956, and in Czechoslovakia in 1968, may 
occur again. Therein lies a great military danger for the West, one which outweighs 
the political advantages of such unrest. This is an important lesson. The nations 
of Central Europe should be grateful for the restraint and discipline shown by the 
Czech government and its population and by the Soviet troops as well. If Czecho- 
slovakia had succumbed to the temptation of fighting the invaders militarily, 
Western Europe might well have been involved in a major war. The fighting 
undoubtedly would have spilled across into Bavaria, the only sanctuary for hard- 
pressed Czech divisions. And if the Russians had followed them across the border 
in hot pursuit, the situation could become irretrievable. 

It is not too farfetched to conceive of a sequence of events similar to the Czech 
crisis developing in East Germany. There the old Soviet-trained Stalinists are dying 
out and younger, nationalistic-minded executives are taking over. In fact, the 
younger generation in East Germany sympathised with the Czech form of democratic 
socialism—as it became known in August—to such a degree that pro-Czech 
demonstrations had to be suppressed by force. If hard-line communism begins to 
decay seriously and openly in East Germany, the Soviets will have to move in again. 
Here again, only a strong allied military readiness along the border would prevent the 
shaping up of a possible disaster that could lead to a general nuclear exchange. 

So the West has to be on the ready everywhere, from the Middle East to the 
North Cape, against a variety of possible Eastern military moves ranging from a 
general nuclear exchange to small local wars. After the Soviet miscalculation of the 
effects of Czech liberalisation on Czech loyalty to the Warsaw Pact, similar mis- 
judgments of another nature can be imagined regarding Finland, Austria, Romania, 
Yugoslavia or Albania, not to mention Western Germany, which has been the 
target of a vicious Soviet propaganda campaign since August. The East claims 
that West Germany is the cause for all unrest in Central Europe. It is even possible 
that the Russians may come to believe their own propaganda and act accordingly. 

The West's military position is not strong these days. Four main elements are 
involved: 
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© The commitment of the US in Vietnam has weakened its military effectiveness 
in Europe. 

© The Russian divisions now in Czechoslovakia, which are most likely to remain 
there, demand a strengthening of NATO's defences in Bavaria. With the present 
troop strength available to NATO, the gap cannot be closed. 

© The military withdrawal of France from NATO has weakened the structure 
considerably. 

© Finally, the lukewarm attitude of Germany toward its own defence should be 
mentioned here. Germany spends only 4.2 per cent of its gross national product 
(GNP) on its armed forces. Britain supports its defence with 6.8 per cent of its 
GNP and the US with a staggering 10 per cent. Thus, Germany is “freeloading” on 
the US and the other allies for its own security. 

It should be hoped that the message about the dangers of possible unrests in the 
East bloc nations has reached the decision-makers in Bonn. If it has not, they may 
go down in history as one of the governments that, to their own misfortune, did not 
heed the Latin proverb Si vis pacem para bellum (“If you want peace, prepare for 
war”). In the framework of NATO, and assisted by its allies with weapons and 
know-how, Germany has to reinforce and modernise its conventional forces. It is 
important, however, that allied troops remain stationed in West Germany for the 
general interest of NATO. Germany alone cannot possibly defend the borders of the 
West unassisted. It has neither the manpower nor the financial resources. Further- 
more, Russia and the East bloc nations are honestly afraid of a resurgence of fascism 
in Germany, and only the presence of allied troops is, for the East (as well as the 
West), an acceptable assurance that this will not take place. 

At the moment it does not seem likely that the German government will embark 
on a guns-instead-of-butter policy. But Chancellor Kiesinger’s remarks, made in 
September during a major policy statement in the Lower House, mentioned such a 
possibility. He said that if the USSR keeps its troops in Czechoslovakia, then 
Germany will have to take certain protective measures. This implies a strengthening 
of the German armed forces. Such a move would, on the other hand, indefinitely 
postpone the chance of coming to a peaceful agreement with the USSR and would 
throw Europe back to the cold war period. Therefore, Germany and the other 
European NATO nations face a most difficult choice. Either they prepare for 
possible wars more energetically than ever before, thereby sealing the Iron Curtain 
for a long time to come, or they continue to try and deal with the Russians, putting 
the defence of Europe in the hands of US nuclear might, which cannot, of itself, stop 
or prevent local conventional conflicts. 

The new phase of East-West confrontation as introduced by the Czech crisis 
represents a breakaway from the static political and military picture of the past 20 
years in Europe. From now on, a variety of events may occur that will upset the 
local balance of power. It is primarily the task of the Europeans to meet such 
danger. Europe may not be so lucky again to have levelheaded Czech citizens 
facing restrained Russian military power with neither side resorting to arms. The 
next time, in another country, it may be different. 

(Republished from Air Forces/Space Digest magazine by kind permission of the Epitor). 
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ONE OF THE LESS WELL-KNOWN ACES 


SQUADRON LEADER PAT PATTLE, DFC AND BAR 


By N.C. 


T is of the nature of war that 

some of the real heroes never 
get the credit due to them. This 
is particularly so, perhaps, if 
their deeds of greatness are 
achieved in the early days of 
hostilities. This period for the 
non-aggressor can usually mean 
a series of defeats; when over- 
all fighting standards have not 
been set; when records are lost 
in retreat; when public relations 
resources have not been mobil- 
ised—and in any case publicity 
for a defeat is something to be 
avoided. 

Such a Royal Air Force hero 
of the last war was Squadron 
Leader Marmaduke Thomas 
St. John (Pat) Pattle, DFC and 
Bar. He died in April, 1941, 
when his Hurricane plummeted 
into Eleusis Bay, near Athens 
during a dog fight with a large 
force of ME 110s after charac- 
teristically going to the help of 
a colleague and placing his 
own aircraft in a hazardous 
tactical position. This was 
during the disastrous, if in 

Squadron Leader Pat Pattle, when a Flight Commander some ways glorious, British 
in 80 Squadron, August, 1940 defeat in Greece in 1941. So 
ended the career of a very remarkable fighter pilot. The last official tally of the number 
of enemy aircraft he destroyed was 23 (recorded in the citation for the bar to his DFC) 
yet in fact it is generally reckoned by those who flew with him that the real total was 
certainly in excess of 40, and probably nearer 60. What is remarkable is that these 
victories against the Italian and German Air Forces were achieved in less than nine 
months of active warfare, and almost half of them in the obsolete Gladiator. 
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Pattle was born at Butterworth in the South African Transkei on the 23rd July, 
1914—son of a Sergeant Major in the South African Army. He went to the Victoria 
Boys High School in Grahamstown where he got the bulk of his education. He 
wasn’t a particularly bright scholar, but his school report of those days indicated 
that he had an above average intelligence and a particular aptitude for maths. This 
was more than borne out in ground school when eventually he started flying 
training. Like many typical South African schoolboys he had a passion for Rugby 
football and swimming, and through his family connections he had the chance really 
to learn the art of shooting put into practical application during many hunting 
expeditions. Apart from being a natural shot, this early tuition in the basic skills 
of shooting was to stand him in good stead when it came to the more serious business 
of air to air fighting and deflection shooting at high speeds. 

He also, in early life, developed a keen interest in engines. There was a family 
car of the 1926 vintage. It was temperamental and required a good deal of 
servicing. The engine was wont to be taken to bits and reassembled in the search 
for snags. He also had a serious side as a schoolboy, being a member of the Student 
Christian Movement and playing a reasonable game of chess. But he had also 
developed a great keenness for, and interest in, aircraft. These were the days of 
some of the great pioneering and record breaking flights, and aviation was beginning 
to make its mark in South Africa. 

He matriculated in 1931 during the slump, and by then he badly wanted to make 
flying his career. This led to an application to join the small and select South 
African Air Force. His application was rejected, much to his acute disappointment. 
Times by then were hard, and in 1932 he worked as a garage assistant and later as a 
salesman. In 1933 his work took him to the Sheba Goldmines, where he was offered 
a flight in a light aircraft. This again stimulated the flying bug, and he joined what 
was then known as the Special Service Cadet Battalion, which was recognised as a 
possible avenue to the SAAF. 

By 1935, with the threat of war growing in Europe, the RAF started their expan- 
sion scheme, and their recruiting publicity soon found its way to South Africa, which 
proved a very fertile source of first class aircrew material. In April, 1936, with some 
financial help from his parents, he sailed for England, and was soon accepted for 
flying training in the RAF. Neither EFTS, which he did at Prestwick, or FTS done 
at Ternhill, presented any difficulty to him. He was commissioned and graduated 
with an “exceptional” rating as a pilot, and with a special distinction in ground 
school. He applied for fighters and was posted to No. 80 Squadron, then based at 
Kenley in 11 Group and flying the somewhat outdated but pleasant Gloucester 
Gauntlet. 

The Middle East 

By early 1938 the squadron re-equipped with Gladiators and moved for a short 
time to Debden in Essex. By the end of the year, with the war clouds gathering, the 
news came that they were to move to the Middle East with the task of the air defence 
of the Suez Canal. They were in position by March 1938. Life in Egypt was 
pleasant, and he soon settled down. 
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He had several “incidents”; the first of these being a brilliantly successful landing 
of his aircraft, virtually intact, with one wheel missing. Pattle, together with Pilot 
Officer Wykeham-Barnes (now Air Marshal Sir Peter Wykeham) was sent to Palestine 
to help in the suppression of an Arab uprising. His job consisted, in the main, of 
message dropping and ground attack work. On one occasion, when he had been 
forced down by engine trouble, he actually took part in an infantry charge against 
the Arabs, mounted by a company of the Black Watch. He retained a rifle as a 
souvenir of this exploit. When the Squadron was moved to Cairo, Pat bought him- 
self a car, a second hand American Auburn. Cars were cheap to buy and run, and 
Pat was now a flying officer and so able to afford one. Ata Cairo filling station one 
evening, during an argument over the price of petrol, the garage attendant jumped 
on the Auburn’s bonnet and refused to move, so Pat promptly started the car and 
drove it the thirteen miles back to the airfield at Helwan at top speed — giving the 
unfortunate Egyptian no opportunity of getting off. 


Because of the rumblings of war in Europe, the squadron was posted to Amriya, a 
forward landing ground not far from Alexandria, and on the 3rd September, 1939, 
mobilisation was ordered. 

Pat, in anticipation of the coming air fighting, had been thinking about tactics. He 
realised that the outdated Gladiator would have difficulty in intercepting the faster 
Italian bombers. He laid great stress on the sighting of enemy aircraft at great 
distances, and so practised sighting assiduously. He also made every effort to get 
himself as fit as possible, smoking and drinking little and doing physical exercises. 


The War 

In June, 1940, HMG declared war against the Italians. Pattle was given command 
of “B” flight 80 Squadron, and moved with it up to Sidi Barrani, where he saw his 
first action when four Gladiators led by him attacked an Italian convoy. 


On the 4th August he gained his first victory in air combat. He was leading three 
Gladiators escorting a Lysander on reconnaissance over the enemy lines. They were 
attacked by seven Italian Bredas, one of which Pat out-manoeuvred and shot down, 
despite two of his aircraft’s four machine guns jamming. In the same combat he 
spotted and shot down a Fiat CR 42 biplane fighter, and then another gun stopped. 
While trying to return to base he was “jumped” by 15 enemy aircraft, and his last 
gun jammed. His aircraft was hit, and he was forced to bale out. His parachute 
only just opened in time, but apart from a severe winding he was uninjured. Waiting 
for nightfall, he set out to walk the four miles back to the frontier. When the sun 
rose he found, to his horror, that he had been going in the wrong direction, and was 
now deeper into Libya! He retraced his footsteps and fortunately met no Italian 
patrols. Eventually he collapsed, but luckily just inside British territory, and was 
picked up by a British armoured car. With Pete Wykeham-Barnes, Pat thus became 
the first member of the Cairo “Late Arrivals Club” founded for those who had to 
make their own way home having abandoned their aircraft. 


On 13th September, 1940, the Italians invaded Egypt, and the next few weeks were 
spent attacking their lines of communication, with the British Army in retreat. The 
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Squadron’s Gladiators, slow anyway, were further hampered by the fact that their 
engines were wearing out under desert conditions. They were unable to catch the 
three-engined Italian bombers. The Squadron was soon re-equipped with Gladiator 
Mark II’s, but there was some disappointment that they were not going straight on to 
Hurricanes, which would have given them at least even terms in battle with any 
Italian fighter. Pat, as a detachment flight commander at that time, introduced the 
concept of messing of all pilots, officers and NCO’s, together. This was subsequently 
adopted by all the desert squadrons and used throughout the war. 


Greece 

On the 7th November, 1940, 80 Squadron received the news that it was to move to 
Greece, where the valiant Greeks desperately needed some air cover for their army, 
who were resolutely resisting the invading Italians. The Squadron was to be 
stationed at Eleusis near Athens. No. 80 celebrated their arrival in Greece by 
destroying nine Italian aircraft over Koritza on their first sortie, their own damage 
being one man wounded. Pat contributed by shooting down three of the enemy, 
ruthlessly pressing home his attack in two separate dogfights. 


The Squadron on several occasions felt the lack of speed of the Gladiator. Pat 
by then had decided that the best way to attack Italian bomber formations in the 
Gladiator was head on. He had worked out an exact procedure. Attacking head 
on, he would aim for one of the engines to slow the bomber down, then coming in 
from the rear to silence the rear gunner. After this he would hole the petrol tank 
and allow the vapour to seep out; then a burst into the vapour would set the bomber 
on fire. This did not present excessive problems to a man who could shoot as well 
as Pat, but the theory suggested a reversion to 1914-18 war tactics. 


When Squadron Leader Hickey, the Squadron Commander, was away at Head- 
quarters, and the second in command “Tap” Jones (now Air Marshal Sir Edward 
Gordon-Jones, Commander British Forces Near East), was in hospital recovering 
from wounds, Pat was given temporary command of the Squadron. He frequently 
displayed great bravery and determination at this time, not least in taking-off in 
apparently unflyable weather to search for members of his and other squadrons who 
had been brought down. The Squadron became immensely popular with the local 
people, who appreciated the efforts of the British Royal Air Force on their behalf. 
Anglo-Greek relations were never better, with genuine admiration on both sides. 


Pattle’s determination to get at the enemy was outstanding. On the 4th December 
the Squadron attacked a formation of 27 Italian fighters, when Pat’s personal tally 
was three CR 42s destroyed, one probably destroyed, and another damaged. One of 
these kills started with a head-on charge, at which Pattle was a past-master, as he 
possessed great coolness and abnormally strong nerves. At the same time, he had a 
profound distaste for some of the dirtier aspects of war, and when Squadron Leader 
Hickey, his CO, was machine-gunned and killed by an Italian fighter, while help- 
lessly floating down on his parachute, Pat was shocked and infuriated. 


On the 8th February, Pat shot down a CR 42, and that evening the news came 
through that he had been awarded the DFC. The Italians were now pressing their 
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Pat Pattle talks to the Intelligence Officer at Yanina after landing from an operation 


attacks on Yanina, where the squadron was stationed, which was a base of con- 
siderable strategic importance. The airfield suffered much bombing and strafing, 
which frayed the already stretched nerves of the aircrew. A good night’s sleep was 
difficult to get. 

During February the news came through that 80 Squadron was to be given eight 
Hurricanes. The celebration party went on through the night, despite the fact that 
three CR 42s took advantage of perfect moonlight to strafe the airfield. Pat was 
sent to Paramythia to get his flight operational on the Hurricanes, now reduced 
unfortunately to six in number, because two had been commandeered for other 
squadrons whilst in transit. By the 20th February Pat was able to report to Head- 
quarters that the Hurricane flight was ready for action. 

On his first sortie in a Hurricane Pat shot down a CR 42, and the Squadron 
destroyed seven altogether. After fighting in a Gladiator, he was particularly 
impressed with the effect of the eight machine-guns, as compared to the Gladiator’s 
four. The CR 42 had seemed to fall apart before his eyes as he pressed the gun- 
button. There then followed a period of fighter escorts for the RAF’s Blenheim 
bombers, and for a time there was little opposition. There were also attacks on 
anti-aircraft batteries and troop concentrations. Further diversion for Pattle and his 
No. 2 was a mission to strafe the harbour at Valona. Pat astonished his partner by 
going in so close on his second attack that he very nearly collided with the ships’ 
superstructure. Though not a great deal of damage was done in this attack, the 
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work of unloading ships was greatly held up by the dock labour deserting for less 
dangerous areas. 

The new Hurricanes were having a big effect on the aerial battles, but of course 
there were not enough of them. In one clash the Squadron shot down seven out of a 
formation of 12 CR 42s in the space of a few minutes. Pat contributed one. On the 
28th February, after an early sortie, the squadron was ordered off again to patrol 
the area between Tepelene and the coast. Pat had eight other Hurricanes in his 
formation. They engaged the enemy at about 20,000 feet just north of Himara. 
Pat closed in on a Fiat BR 20, and speedily despatched it with his usual methodical 
attack. He then swung on to another member of the formation and shot it down 
in the same way. His windscreen had become splashed with oil, and with guns 
empty he returned to base. Within ten minutes he was in another Hurricane flying 
back to the fight. He swooped from the sun on a formation of three CR 42s, sighting 
on the port aircraft. He pressed the gun button, swinging his sights from left to right. 
The two outside Italians went down at once, and the pilots baled out. Pat fired 
another burst into the other, and it spun away. Four aircraft destroyed and one 
probable was good going by any standards. This was considered to be the worst 
aerial defeat suffered by the Italians during the war. Twenty-seven of their aircraft 
were destroyed for the loss of only one Gladiator. Soon after, the last of the 
Squadron Gladiators were replaced by Hurricanes, an event greeted with great 
satisfaction in 80 Squadron. 

On the 12th March the news arrived that Pat had been awarded a bar to his DFC 
and had been promoted to acting Squadron Leader and had been given charge of 
No. 33 Squadron. This famous squadron still had a large complement of pre-war 
regulars. Pat at once set about overlaying their brilliant individualism with a firm 
frame of team work. He impressed them immediately by beating the best they 
could offer in the practice dogfight business. This got their immediate respect and 
loyalty. 

He first led the Squadron on a bomber escort, and the same afternoon to strafe 
Fieri airfield. It was a nasty, well defended target a long way behind the Italian 
lines, and the squadron was distracted on the way there by Italian fighters, whom 
they beat soundly. However, on getting back home the new CO berated them 
soundly because in the excitement of the dogfight they had forgotten the primary 
mission of strafing Fieri airfield. Only he and one other had reached the airfield. 
His bag at the airfield was three aircraft destroyed on the ground in three runs, and 
one probably destroyed coming in to land. 

The German Intervention 

At this stage the Germans decided to take over control of operations in Greece 
from their Italian allies. This meant that the Luftwaffe entered the lists. On the 
6th April Pattle’s squadron tangled with them for the first time. In no way over- 
awed Pat destroyed two Messerschmidt 109s. Unfortunately on the ground the 
introduction of the German Army changed the whole complexion of operations—the 
allics were outflanked and withdrawing. The German air activity in and around the 
area was by now almost continuous, and the airfield constantly under fire. 
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By now Pattle was utterly worn out by constant operations. He had lost a great 
deal of weight and looked ten years older than his age. The area around the airfield 
became a shambles. The squadron was constantly being harassed by 109s when 
taking off and landing, and eventually they were ordered to withdraw to Eleusis. The 
Medical Officer persuaded Pattle to make the move by road because he had a high 
temperature and was in poor shape. The squadron did all possible to get back into 
some sort of operational trim on arrival at their new base, but it was already a lost 
cause as far as the campaign was concerned. Pattle, however, in the next few days, 
though still far from well, managed to achieve four more victories against a Henschel 
126, two ME 109s and a JU 88. 


On the 20th April, 1941, the first alarm sounded for 33 Squadron at first light, and 
they took off to patrol Piraeus harbour, and in their absence their airfield was heavily 
attacked. Pattle had not flown on the sortie because his fever had returned, and he 
was lying on a bed in the dispersal covered by a blanket, shivering and miserable. 
Operations continued at a high level all day, though a lull occurred around what 
might have been teatime under happier circumstances. At 5 p.m. the siren sounded 
—the information was that 100 German divebombers and fighters were heading 
towards Piraeus harbour. The squadron scrambled, leaving Pat behind, but as 
soon as they were gone he was out of bed and off towards his aircraft. As he reached 
it an attacking ME 110 put a burst of fire across the dispersal point. His fitter, at 
grave personal risk, helped him start up—unplugged the battery—and he was off. He 
climbed steeply to gain essential height, arriving over the harbour to find himself 
1,000 feet above a group of circling ME 110s, who were about to demolish a lone 
Hurricane that was climbing perhaps unsuspectingly and obviously foolishly towards 
them. He was seen to dive down into the midst of the circle to divert attention from 
the unfortunate Hurricane, engaged the ME 110s, destroying two of them, but was 
obviously hit himself and moments later plunged, on fire, into Eleusis bay. That was 
the end of the fantastic air fighting career of Pat Pattle. His first action against the 
enemy took place on the 4th August, 1940, and he died on the 20th April, 1941. In 
just over eight months he destroyed, as far as can be ascertained, at least 40 enemy 
aircraft, with many others probably destroyed or damaged. He may well have been 
the highest scoring fighter pilot of the last war if the records had survived the Greek 
campaign. 

One of his colleagues of those early days in 80 Squadron, now an Air Marshal, has 
said of him “Pat was the best pilot I ever came across, and certainly the best shot. 
He was almost boyish in his intensity and enthusiasm for flying and shooting—he 
had practically no other real interests. I have done practice dog-fights with him in 
Gladiators which just went on and on until he got on to your tail, and when active 
operations came I once saw him despatch a CR 42 at what must have been maximum 
range with only one of the machine guns of his Gladiator still firing. It was a 
remarkable exhibition of shooting.” 


Whether Pattle would have been as successful during the later stages of the air 
war, particularly in the North Western European theatre when the accent was more 
on manoeuvring large numbers of aircraft than in the more individual type combat 
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of the Gladiator, which particularly suited him, is a matter for conjecture. It is also 
for conjecture if he had survived the war whether he would have found the role of a 
senior air force officer in peace time quite to his liking. It is interesting to note that 
no less than five of Pattle’s colleagues in the 80 Squadron of those days went on to 
reach the rank of Air Marshal and all have been Commanders-in-Chief. But this 
might not have been quite Pat’s cup of tea. 


In an excellent book* written about him published in 1965 the author in his fore- 
word says this of him: “It was only when I had met and talked to ex-members of 80 
and 33 Squadrons that I realised how much I, and I have no doubt many others too, 
had under-estimated the efforts of this incredible South African fighter pilot. Now, 
after nearly three years of research involving many interviews and much correspon- 
dence with pilots and airmen who knew and fought with him, I am certain that 
Squadron Leader Pattle destroyed at least 40 enemy aircraft in air combat, and 
because of this record I feel that he should be recognised as the outstanding Allied 
fighter pilot of the Second World War.” Those who fought in the desert and in 
Greece with Pat would probably agree. 


*Pattle—E. C. R. Baker—1965. 


OUR EVER-INCREASING CIRCULATION TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Among the regular readers of TH Royal AIR FORCES QUARTERLY are serving 


members of the Air Forces of the Commonwealth and many foreign nations, circulat- 
ing throughout their Headquarters, Staff Colleges, Stations and Units. 


It has regular subscribers in other arms of the defence forces, members of foreign 
Embassies, aircraft industries and is widely read by retired members of the air forces 
of the Commonwealth and foreign defence forces. 


Its readers are to be found in more than FIFTY nations of the world. 
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JUDO IN THE RAF 


By Group CAPTAIN W. BERINGER, RAF 


Official Recognition 

UDO became an official recognised sport in the Royal Air Force last year and 

the first ever RAF Judo Championships were held last September at Cranwell. 

The record books will show that our first open Judo champion was, and indeed still 
is, Sergeant Ron Houghton, a tough, wiry parachute jumping instructor, who took 
on all-comers and emerged successful at the end of the meeting. The official 
recognition of Judo was the final triumph for a number of enthusiasts who have 
worked hard in the formation and running of Clubs throughout the Service for some 
years past. 
Why Aggressive, Competitive Sports? 

In this country, there has always been a feeling that in addition to the obvious 
physical benefits to be derived from them, games are good for the team spirit, 
working together and all that sort of thing. This aspect is never very clearly defined. 
In pre-war days at the RAF College, Cranwell, there used to be the barbarous 
practice of “first term boxing” when newly-arrived cadets were matched, willy nilly, 
against one another and pushed into a ring with express instructions to knock one 
anothers’ blocks off. Again the object of all this was not very clear, but in some way 
it was supposed to disclose, to those interested, the courage and sportsmanship of the 
cadets. Qualities which one might reasonably have assumed should have been 
ascertained by other means before they arrived at the College. 


However, there is no doubt that many of us have a competitive spirit which is 
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fostered by games . And whether we like it or not there is a fighting instinct in most 
which can find a healthy outlet in sport. Boxing is, and probably always will be, 
popular with some because it combines fighting spirit and competitive skills to a very 
high degree, not to mention the fact that it is a blood sport with overtones of sadism 
and brutality. It is emphasised that the latter facets are not usually in evidence 
amongst the competitors but undoubtedly these aspects of the sport are enjoyed by 
some of the spectators. 

Judo as a Substitute for Boxing 

If boxing is so bad in many respects, what has judo to offer? Assuming of course, 
we all agree with the Anglo-Saxon idea that man to man, aggressive, competitive, 
fighting sports are good for the armed forces to indulge in. This surely must be 
taken for granted, because in the ultimate, our business is to bring organised force 
to bear on an enemy and what better preparation can we give men than this type 
of sport? 

In furtherance of this idea, it may be argued that judo has most of the attributes 
of boxing and none of its drawbacks. It calls for great physical fitness and stamina. 
It is an aggressive, fighting sport. It demands great skill, balance and timing. 
Unfortunately it is not a spectator sport in the same sense as boxing. Most people 
can appreciate which opponent in a boxing match is being beaten to pulp and there is 
the excitement of blood flowing and the knock out. Not so in judo; a deep under- 
standing of the art is required to fully appreciate a bout: the different throws; 
the attacks and counter attacks; the various arms locks, leg locks and strangle holds; 
and the outstanding spectacle of seeing a small wiry judo expert throwing a heavy- 
weight. All this has no counterpart in boxing. For its participants, judo is a manly 
sport calling for fight, guts and the highest degree of competitive skill from them. 
Ladies Can Join In 

Judo is a sport which can be enjoyed by the ladies. They formed their own 
National Association some years ago and have evolved their own style of judo 
suitable for most members of the fair sex. It was felt that judo in its masculine, 
hard, rough and tumble form was not for them. As played by women today, it 
should be fast, aggressive and if not “lady like” at least stylish and efficient. 
Self Defence 

Judo exponents do not like to have their sport compared with unarmed combat 
which they maintain is not a sport but a method of self-defence or offence. Be that 
as it may, many of the holds, throws and moves used in unarmed combat have their 
origin in Judo; and a practised judo player, man or woman, has a great deal of self- 
defence expertise built in. A word of caution, it should not be assumed that a short 
course in judo would give one the ability to defend oneself against all comers. Such 
ability would only come with years of practice. For that matter, boxing is of little 
value in self-defence unless the attacker is adhering to the Queensberry Rules. 
Confession 

I suppose I may as well come out into the open and confess I am the Chairman 
of the RAF Judo Association. I can hardly expect my opposite number in the RAF 
Boxing Association, Group Captain A. H. Jane, to agree with some of the views 
expressed on Boxing and hasten to add that they are strictly my personal views. 
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the Great Race... 


BSA and Triumph Motorcycles. Competitors used the bikes’ speed and manoeuy- 
rability to good effect in the Trans-Atlantic Air Race. The RAF used a BSA 
Lightning. It carried their Harrier Jump Jet pilots from the GPO Tower to the 
St. Pancras launching pad. And, as everyone knows, they landed the subsonic 
prize. The Royal Navy preferred a Triumph to help their victorious pilot, Lieut.- 
Commander Peter Goddard, set the fastest time overall: 5 hrs. 11 mins. 22 secs. 
Results prove they were more than a match for the world’s busiest cities (worth 
thinking about in the rush hour!) All in all, more competitors used BSA and 
Triumph than any other make of motorcycle. It won't show in the records. 


But it helped make them. 


BSA and Triumph Motorcycle division of the Birmingham Small Arms Co. Ltd. 
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DISCIPLINE AND MORALE 
IN 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


A PERSONAL VIEW 


By SQUADRON LEADER P. L. QUIN, LLB, RAF 


Introduction 


IX recent years the system of administering justice in the Services has received some 

adverse publicity. The dispute between Mr. Parkes and the Army, the use of 
punishment suits in detention centres, and the use of corporal punishment in the 
Navy all focussed attention on the services’ legal codes. Although the Royal 
Air Force has not been involved, it is perhaps opportune to re-examine the aims of 
air force law, and to discuss the effects of air force justice on morale. 


Morale is obviously a vital factor in war, and it is equally important in peace. In 
a wider sense morale affects the credibility of our forces as a deterrent; in a narrow 
sense it affects recruiting, especially internal recruiting. However, before we examine 
the services’ judicial system, we should first consider why such a system exists at all. 
The Manual of Air Force Law states that the object of sentencing an offender is to 
maintain discipline and we must therefore consider the relationship between law 
and discipline. 


Discipline 

Discipline is a vast topic but my discussion will be confined to the effects on 
discipline of administering service justice. Although we are told that the proper 
sentence to award an offender is “the least that will effectively maintain discipline”, 
the phraseology used seems to indicate that the intention is to maintain discipline 
by fear. Is this the sort of discipline we want or need in the Royal Air Force? 


I think it is still true to say that Britain is a law-abiding nation. Most Britons 
conform to the law not out of fear of the consequences of a breach but because they 
accept that the nation’s laws are right, just, and necessary for the protection of 
society and of themselves. This respect for the law is reduced if ordinary men 
cannot descry the justice of, and necessity for, particular laws. Especially it is 
reduced if large numbers of minor offences are introduced whose breach ceases to be 
regarded as wrongful in any moral sense. We have seen this attitude develop in 
civil life over motoring and taxation offences. In the services there are, necessarily, 
many more offences than in civilian life; there is also a tendency for a breach of 
regulations to be regarded as a hazard of life and not morally wrong. In this lies a 
danger to discipline in the RAF. 


We have always sought to recruit men of good educational ability. Many airmen 
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are employed on complex technical tasks where they must work with a minimum of 
supervision. The quality of their work is vital and yet, often, it cannot be checked. 
The aim of true discipline is to achieve the necessary high standards as a result of the 
individual’s pride in his work and not out of fear of punishment. 


This sort of discipline must be based on self-discipline and not on coercion. 
Although we must not allow miscreants to offend with impunity, because this can 
only cause the virtuous majority to cease to be virtuous, we must avoid petty 
irritations. We must avoid unnecessary restrictions and try to make sure that 
everybody in the Service understands why restrictions are necessary. 


Air Force Punishments 

Once an accused has been convicted, he must be given an appropriate punish- 
ment, and this has a potent effect on morale. In any legal system, punishment must 
satisfy two major aims: deterrence and reformation. Unfortunately, these two aims 
are often opposed, that punishment which is best suited to reforming a man perhaps 
not being an effective deterrent. 


The Air Force Act at present provides for the following main punishments: 


(a) Death. 

(6) Imprisonment. 

(c) Dismissal, with or without disgrace, from Her Majesty’s service. 
(d) Detention. 

(e) Reduction in rank or forfeiture of seniority. 

(f) Fine. 

(g) Severe reprimand or reprimand. 


The other punishments relate to offences on active service and include a provision 
for stoppages to recompense for actual losses. The punishments which can be 
awarded to officers and airmen are broadly similar. 


The significant point about this list is that it includes no provision for reforming 
an accused within the air force, except insofar as he may be reformed by a period of 
detention. In the RAF, imprisonment involves no attempt at reform since it must 
be accompanied by dismissal from the service. The whole aim of RAF punishments 
is to deter the accused, and others, from committing further crimes; this is supported 
by a tendency to impose heavier punishments than might be expected from a civilian 
court for similar offences. 

Civilian courts have a wider range of punishments available to them, including 
power to award probation or give a conditional discharge. They also tend to make 
far greater use of the power to fine offenders. In 1965, for example, out of 113,310 
people convicted by the magistrates for offences against property—larceny and the 
like—59,035 were fined, 15,149 given conditional discharges and 17,011 placed on 
probation. Only about 15 per cent were sentenced to some form of custody. 

In this century, the emphasis in punishing offenders in civilian courts has passed 
from deterrence to reform, and most civilian courts try to select the most appropriate 
punishment for a convicted criminal. The aim has been stated as being to make the 
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punishment fit the criminal rather than to make it fit the crime. This need not lead 
to lenient sentencing. Reformation must be a lengthy process and may require a 
long sentence: probation, for example, must last at least one year. 


The emphasis on deterrence in the RAF seems to produce a tendency towards 
severity in punishments. The guidance given in the Manual of Air Force Law 
stresses that the aim of sentencing is not only to inflict punishment but also to 
maintain discipline. Although it also states that the proper amount of punishment 
to be inflicted is the least amount by which discipline can efficiently be maintained, 
the tenor of the advice is that deterrence is of prime importance. No advice is given 
as to the best punishment to inflict on the criminal before the court and there is 
generally little research into an accused’s background. 


There is no evidence that punishments must be made more severe simply because 
the accused is a serviceman. In a lengthy survey of crime in the services, published 
in 1954, Dr. John Spencer was of the opinion that increasing the severity of sentences 
had little deterrent effect. Certainly, the only interpretation which can be given to a 
system which requires severe sentences to be awarded is that we seek to maintain 
discipline by fear. The RAF pamphlet “Leadership” recognises that this has little 
prospect of success; discipline is produced by leadership, not by fear. 


Unless they are proved to be necessary, severe punishments are bad in themselves; 
at the very least they involve the loss of the services of the man punished and the 
considerable expense of keeping him confined. If they lead to rebelliousness or 
cynicism in the accused and his comrades, they damage morale. 


If punishments are to be an effective weapon in maintaining morale, the punish- 
ments selected for a particular criminal must be closely related to his needs and 
weaknesses. Since the RAF has very few hardened criminals in its ranks, the prime 
aim of punishment should be to reform the offender so that he can become a useful 
member of the Service. 


To help to achieve this aim, we should, first, give more information and guidance 
on methods of punishment to those administering justice. It is interesting to note 
that the Lord Chancellor has recently introduced training courses for lay magistrates 
to give them more information on methods of punishment. Some similar help to 
officers faced with awarding punishments would be a great help. 


Secondly, we should introduce a punishment which will allow a convicted man to 
continue his ordinary life while retaining him under some sort of general supervision. 
To do this we need a new punishment, such as probation or conditional discharge, in 
the RAF’s armoury. 


The most useful punishment would be probation, whose value in the civil courts 
is now fully recognised. The Department of Criminal Science at Cambridge 
University carried out a survey into the effectiveness of probation in the 1950s. They 
surveyed 9,336 probationers in London and Middlesex whose orders had terminated 
in 1948, 1949 and 1950. In the survey they found that 79 per cent of adults and 73 
per cent of juveniles completed their probation satisfactorily whilst 73.8 per cent of 
adults and 62.4 per cent of juveniles avoided a further offence for three years after 
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probation. Maybe similar success rates could have been achieved by other methods, 
since the courts place on probation only those who are expected to benefit by it. 
However, probation is far cheaper than incarcerating a man: each probationer was 
estimated to cost about £26 a year to administer, while the average annual cost of 
keeping a man in prison, borstal, or a detention centre was about £400. 


It would be difficult to introduce probation into the services because, to be 
effective, probation should be administered by personnel trained in the care of 
offenders. Because of this difficulty, in 1947 the services established military correc- 
tive training centres instead of introducing probation. The centres were intended to 
fulfil the aims of probation, seeking to make better soldiers and airmen, and better 
citizens, of those undergoing punishment. The emphasis, however, is still on deter- 
rence and they are expensive. We still need a punishment between a fine and 
detention, so that an offender can return to his duties and yet be held under 
supervision. The civilian punishment of “conditional discharge” might be used, 
since every serving member of the air force is under supervision, even though not by 
personnel trained in the care of offenders. 


There already exists a power under the Air Force Act to postpone or suspend 
sentences, though these powers are little used. The powers can be exercised only by 
a confirming or reviewing authority and therefore are not available to the officer 
awarding the original sentence. A further difficulty is that a suspended sentence 
does not begin to run until the suspension is ended, so that an offender has no target 
date to work for when he will be wholly free. Finally, there is no power to 
postpone or suspend a summary award of detention. 


The introduction of a power to award a conditional discharge or of a general power 
to postpone sentences would enable the officers exercising powers of punishment to 
use their powers as a positive aid to morale. Power to give a conditional discharge 
would probably be the best solution, since the decision as to the proper sentence to 
be awarded could then be left until a breach has occurred, instead of having to 
decide the right punishment at the very beginning. 


Conclusion 

The power to punish an offender could be made into a more effective aid to 
morale by improved information and guidance on methods of punishment and by 
introducing a power to award a conditional discharge or a general power to post- 
pone or suspend sentences. Power to award probation would have many advantages 
but would present difficulties in recruiting suitably trained personnel. 

These improvements should reduce the numbers undergoing detention and, we can 
hope, the number of crimes in the RAF. They would reduce the cost of crime to the 
air force and improve morale by demonstrating that justice is not only done but can 
manifestly be seen to be done. 
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Ghe Air Forces in 
Parliament 


By WING COMMANDER R. F. PEMBERTON, MC, TD, MA 


DEFENCE 


FPR Secretary of State for Defence, Mr. Denis Healey, presented his fifth annual 
White Paper on Defence* to Parliament and the Nation on 20th February this 
year (1969). It was accompanied by the Defence Estimates.* These documents 
reveal no change in previously announced policy, being the logical successors of the 
Statements and Estimates published during the preceding two or three years. One 
notable feature of the Estimates, however, is that they show, for the first time in 11 
years, a reduction in defence expenditure compared with that of the preceding 
year. From an economic point of view, therefore, the Defence Secretary is to be 
congratulated; but whether this reduction is wise and justified by the international 
situation is open to serious question. If it is not so, we are asking for trouble. 

The announced reduction in defence expenditure has been made possible by “the 
practical steps taken to curtail our defence commitments East of Suez” and the 
winding-up of our bases in the Persian Gulf and South-East Asia; but these also 
allow for more concentration on Britain’s role in Europe, which may well be neces- 
sary in view of Russia’s recent activities in Czechoslovakia and the consequential 
(real or imaginary) potential threat to Western Europe. There is also a sig- 
nificant development in the Mediterranean (NATO’s right flank), where Russian 
warships and maritime aircraft are now operating; and Soviet ships have been 
observed in international waters, and Soviet aircraft in international air- 
space, around the United Kingdom. The White Paper acknowledges that the 
dangers from increased Soviet military power are intensified by the political 
instability in Eastern Europe and the Middle East, and that Britain plays a central 
role in supporting NATO in its duty of containing any threat to Western Europe. 
“We intend”, it says, “to make the most effective military contribution to the 
Alliance that is compatible with our economic strength. It will remain based on all- 
regular forces maintained at the highest professional standards and equipped with 
the most modern weapons.” 

To counter Russian activities in the Mediterranean, an aircraft carrier or com- 
mando ship or assault ship is to be stationed almost continuously in that Sea 
throughout the year, and a guided-missile destroyer is to be added next year; 
maritime patrol aircraft of the RAF are also to be deployed there; and we have 
agreed to the establishment of a new on-call Allied naval force in the Mediterranean. 


*Statement on the Defence Estimates, 1969, HMSO, 10s. 6d., and Defence Estimates. 1969-70: 
HMSO, 22s. 6d. 
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There is also to be a major redeployment and reinforcement exercise in the Baltic 
region; and, from 1971, we are to provide an extra Harrier squadron for use in 
Central Europe. Mention of this aircraft reminds us that it has been decided that 
RAF officers will sail in RN ships to fly Harrier VTOL strike aircraft, as the result 
of a decision to make their engines more powerful. As to the Middle East, there 
is little we can do to reduce the tension there, which is none of our making. A four- 
power discussion, by the USA, UK, France and Russia might possibly eliminate 
outside interference (except for the supply of arms to both sides); but this matter will 
have to be determined between Israel and the Arab states—with or without the good 
offices of the greater powers. 


The process of withdrawal from bases East of Suez is proceeding smoothly. By 
April, 1969, more than 5,500 Servicemen will have come home from Malaysia and 
Singapore; but even when most British forces are stationed in Europe (or the UK) 
and trained for operational roles in NATO, we must still ensure that these forces 
can operate effectively outside Europe if they are required to do so. To this end, all 
three Services will continue to train and exercise in many parts of the world, and next 
year they will be trained in no less than 30 different countries. The White Paper 
also expresses the Government’s intention to match cuts in the “teeth” of the 
Services with corresponding cuts in the “tail”. 


As the RAF is eventually to take over the maritime protection role from the 
Fleet Air Arm, the first RAF squadron of air-defence Phantoms and strike Buc- 
caneers will be formed towards the end of this year (1969); while simultaneously the 
ground-attack forces of 38 Group (Air Support Command) will be strengthened with 
Phantoms and Harriers. 


Comments 

In view of Russia’s preponderance of two to one in infantry and aircraft and three 
to one in tanks over the Atlantic Alliance, this policy of concentrating more on the 
defence of Western Europe would appear to have sufficient justification; but even 
so, according to Mr. Healey, ‘‘a major Russian attack would force NATO either to 
use nuclear weapons within a very few days or surrender.” So our task, and 
NATO's, is to build up suflicient forces to hold any attempt by the USSR to overrun 
Western Europe for long enough to enable both sides to come to an agreement 
without recourse to nuclear weapons; for neither side will wish to use these, but the 
threat of their use could be a bargaining counter. Yet we still have much leeway 
to make up. The Defence Secretary also said, by way of comfort, that nothing said 
or done by the Soviet leaders in 1968 suggests that they contemplate waging war in 
Western or Southern Europe. Surely this is wishful thinking, particularly as he also 
admitted that the Warsaw Pact powers are now spending twice as much per head 
of their populations on defence as are the countries of Western Europe. 

The Daily Telegraph pertinently asks: ‘What happens if the Russians, in a con- 
ventional attack, overrun much of Western Germany in hours and the whole of it 
in a couple of days—as they could well do? Could nuclear weapons be used in time 
to prevent this? All these fearful dangers and uncertainties could be removed if 
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NATO would increase its conventional forces to the extent necessary to contain a 
Russian attack.” And it goes on to say: “Money spent on defence that, as at 
present, gives little more than an illusion of security is largely wasted. At present, 
instead of getting cost-effectiveness, . . . we are getting costly ineffectiveness.” On 
the same day, the same newspaper’s defence correspondent, Richard Cox, expressed 
sympathy with the Defence Secretary and even offered him a modicum of praise. 
“At home”, he said, “Mr. Healey has made a greater mark on our defence establish- 
ment than any other Minister since the war . . . The majority of senior officers 
believe he understands the Services’ needs better than any other potential Defence 
Minister . . . Labour’s original aim was to trim the defence budget to £2,000 m. 
at 1964 prices by 1969-70 . . . In January, 1968, the target was cut back further 
by the Prime Minister to £1,860 m. at 1964 prices . . . Yesterday’s Estimates show a 
1969-70 budget of £2,266 m. at current prices, which is claimed to be £93 m. below 
Mr. Wilson’s target.” (The italics are mine.) In view of the chronic shortage of 
manpower in the armed forces, the Government intends to spend £4 m. on 
recruiting publicity. But will it be effective? The present uncertainty about our 
defence policy, and the cutting down of the Services, have made young men reluctant 
to join up; for the youth of today, rightly or wrongly, demands security as an essential 
factor in his career, and many think that security can be guaranteed. 

As we knew some time ago, the Fleet is soon to lose its aircraft carriers and the 
RAF is to protect HM ships where air cover is necessary. But carriers are not only 
floating bases for aircraft; they can carry Marine commandos and their necessary 
equipment for land operations, support them when ashore with airborne reinforce- 
ments and supplies, and evacuate the wounded. Unless the RAF can be sure of 
bases in friendly territory adjacent to a theatre of war, they cannot do this anything 
like so well in a distant part of the world. Mr. Christopher Mayhew resigned from 
the Government in protest against the decision to fade-out our aircraft carriers. 
Surely the Government, which has often changed its mind in the past, might 
reconsider this unpopular and dangerous decision. Furthermore, it would appear, on 
present form, that the RAF will have no long-range strike and reconnaissance 
capability in the mid-1970s. 


Debate 

The Defence White Paper was debated in the House of Commons on 4th and 5th 
March, 1969. According to Mr. Andrew Alexander, of the Daily Telegraph, the 
House quickly split “into its familiar trio of interests”. He continued: “There are 
those who want more defence (the Tories), those who want defence on the cheap 
(the Government) and those who don’t really want any defence (the Labour Left- 
wingers).” That about sums it up. 

The debate was opened by the Secretary of State, who was forced to employ the 
usual platitudes and comforting phrases in order to make the best of a bad job. What 
more could he do? However, in view of the potential menace of the Warsaw Pact 
powers, as revealed by their recent invasion of Czechoslovakia, it is perhaps as well 
that NATO is to be strengthened. even if our Far Eastern commitments have had to 
be renounced; and it is some small comfort to know that, if a change of government 
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takes place in the near future, we may resume our presence East of Suez. Mr. 
Healey said quite frankly that, as our comparatively small conventional forces could 
not hold a powerful Soviet attack westwards in Europe, we should either have to 
surrender or resort to nuclear weapons; and the result of that would be too horrible 
to contemplate—for both sides. He also said: “The purpose of NATO is not to 
produce a heaven on earth. It is to prevent a hell on earth.” Clearly then we must 
support NATO with all we can—and so should our Allies. Moreover, it is necessary 
that the organisation of NATO shall be flexible, and that it shall be immediately 
responsive to the decisions of its Council and the orders of its Commander-in-Chief 
(SACEUR). Some doubts appear to exist on this point, and these should be 
resolved as soon as possible. 

Mr. Rippon (Cons.), criticising the Government’s policy, said that our aim should 
not be to reduce our defence expenditure to the level of that of other European 
countries, but that the latter should be persuaded to bring their contributions up to 
the level of ours. Western European Union nations were more powerful economically 
than the Soviet Union, but they were far from matching the Soviet Union in military 
Strength. Britain, he said, was doing more than most of our Allies, and the RAF 
represented a large part of the strike power of NATO. 


During the second day’s debate, the Minister of Defence (Administration) said 
that a nice little war going on somewhere was good for recruiting. The implied 
compliment to modern British youth is welcome. Mr. Maudling said that HM 
Opposition totally rejected the idea that Britain’s long-term interests were served by 
a total concentration on the European front. He also questioned the amount by 
which NATO would be strengthened by our extra contribution. “We must,” he 
said, “have the means of identifying a real act of aggression” and to delay it so as to 
give time and opportunity for calm discussion and negotiation. Only so could we 
avoid the dilemma of nuclear destruction or total defeat. He further accused the 
Government of reducing our reserves to a figure far below what would be required, 
in an emergency, to make good wastages in the regular forces and to defend the 
country against a sudden invasion. He said that the main reason for lack of recruits 
was insufficient pay as compared with comparable jobs in civil life; and he asked 
would the Government place the fundamental responsibility for the country’s 
security in the hands of Mr. Aubrey Jones and his Prices and Incomes Board? 

Mr. Emanuel Shinwell (Lab.), who is respected by members of all parties, said 
that NATO's forces were totally inadequate for a conflict with the Russians; and for 
this he blamed the European countries associated with NATO. 

By way of conclusion, it may be said that the White Paper is a depressing 
document and that the debate on it was dull in the extreme. Everyone said exactly 
what he was expected to say. But we have apparently reached the trough of the 
wave, and we may expect soon to rise towards another crest. 
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CANBERRA’S FINE RECORD 
IN VIETNAM 


By FLiGHT LIEUTENANT PETER WILMS, RAAF 


Wing Commander D. Evans, Commanding 
Officer of No. 2 Canberra jet bomber squad- 
ron, RAAF, Phan Rang, South Vietnam 

[RAAF photo 


1 


pa RANG (South Vietnam) :— 
There were the critics of course. 
Those who said the Canberra jet 
bomber would not suit the particular 
situation into which it was being sent. 
It was not flexible enough. It could 
not compete not add significantly to the 
work being done by the United States 
Air Force tactical fighters in Vietnam. 


Wing Commander Dave Evans, the 
retiring commanding officer of the 
RAAF's No. 2 Canberra jet bomber 
squadron, sat back in a chair in his 
office at this South Vietnam air base, 
165 miles north-east of Saigon, and 
allowed himself the luxury of a smile. 


“People have been saying for years 
now that the Canberra is obsolete”, he 
said. “But it’s still around and doing a 
damned good job. I believe that since 
our Canberras arrived in Vietnam they 
have proved the critics wrong. Let’s 
face it, the Canberra was built originally 
as a high level bomber and not as a 
tactical aircraft. Many people, perhaps 
with some justification, felt it would 
not be suitable for close support of 


ground troops. But even this fear, we have been able to dispel.” 
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No. 2 Squadron arrived at Phan Rang in April, 1967 and became part of the 
USAF’s 35th Tactical Fighter Wing, comprising three F100D squadrons, a US 
National Guard F100C squadron and a B57 tactical bomber squadron. Eight RAAF 
aircraft and 300 men joining five US squadrons and some 5,000 men. A token 
gesture? 


Perhaps the critics would be right. What significant contribution could the 
Canberras make to the fighting effort? Eighteen months later answers in terms of 
performance can be given. 


Broadly the answer to the critics is contained in the fact that while No. 2 Squadron 
flies between four and six per cent of the sorties undertaken by the 35th Wing, it is 
credited with some 16 per cent of the Wing’s bomb damage. The toll exacted on the 
Viet Cong by the RAAF Canberra includes destruction and damage to thousands 
of bunkers, military structures, tunnel complexes, trench lines and sampans. They 
have killed more than 600 Viet Cong. 


The reasons for the marked success of the squadron are due to better targets and 
increased confidence on the part of the tasking authorities in the ability of the 
Canberra. They have learned that the Canberra can do as much and more in many 
cases than the tactical fighters. 


While it does lack the flexibility of the tactical fighter and even of the B57—its 
modified American counterpart—the Canberra has distinct advantages amongst 
which are its suitability for bombing difficult targets by choosing varied spacing of 
the six 750 Ib. bombs carried and its ability to level bomb beneath low cloud cover. 

“We are the only level-bombing squadron in the country”, Wing Commander 
Evans said. “And it has proved an advantage on a number of occasions. We can 
space our bombs from 25 to 150 metres apart which is ideal for enemy hidden say 
on either side of a tree-lined canal. This ability is supplemented by the fact that we 
can put a formation against a target using three or four aircraft. I have been very 
impressed with the ability of the crews to adjust to conditions up here. In Australia 
a bomb 50 metres from the target is considered good, but in Vietnam bombs must 
be spot-on or within 20 metres to achieve the object. Squadron members have 
adjusted quickly to the absolute necessity for accurate bombing. The situation 
amongst the crews became almost competitive.” 


While the weather conditions throughout Vietnam are generally suitable for 
bombing raids, on numerous occasions low cloud and poor visibility force fighter 
missions to be diverted to alternate targets. Wing Commander Evans explained 
further advantages of the Canberra in Vietnam. 


“Whereas the fighters can spend only about 15 minutes over a target we can hang 
around for about an hour and a half. It gives the Forward Air Controller time to 
look for another worthwhile target in the area. The FAC’s have often expressed 
amazement that we can stick around so long. We prefer to bomb from about 3,000 ft. 
but about 20 per cent of our daylight missions are now being flown to a minimum of 
1,000 ft. Forward Air Controllers, flying in unarmed single-engined Cessna Birddogs 
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mark targets with smoke and direct the attacks. When possible they follow up the 
raid with an on-the-spot bomb damage assessment.” 


The ability of the Canberras to bomb accurately is only exceeded by their ability 
to get off the ground in the first place. 


The Squadron has an astonishing 97 per cent serviceability rate. No aircraft has 
had to be grounded nor has any mission been aborted in the past nine months. 


“We have magnificent, hard-working ground crew”, Wing Commander Evans said. 


That is No. 2 Squadron, a polished, smooth-working, dedicated unit within the 
RAAF, hell bent on proving the critics wrong and doing just that with every 
passing day. 


ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 
AUTUMN NUMBER, 1969 


Among the articles contained in this next issue will be: — 


RAF COASTAL COMMAND 
By Air Marshal J. H. Lapsley, CB, OBE, DFC, AFC (C. in C. Coastal Command). 


NATO DEFENCE COLLEGE 
By General H. J. Kruls (Editor of ‘“NATO’s 15 NATIONS”) 


AUSTRALIAN DEFENCE 


By Air Vice-Marshal W. Carter, CB, DFC, RAF (Retd.) (Australian Civil Defence 
School) 


THE WOMENS ROYAL AIR FORCE 
By Air Commodore Dame Felicity Hill, DBE, ADC (Director of WRAF) 


THE PARIS AIR SHOW 


By John W. R. Taylor, FRHist, ARAeS (Editor of “Jane's All The World’s 
Aircraft”’) 


RESETTLEMENT OF SERVICE OFFICERS 
By Group Captain E. B. Haslam (Deputy Director RAF Education Services) 


LESS WELL-KNOWN ACES OF THE RAF 
By NC. 
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Detters to the Editor 


From D. G. Lance, Keeper of Libraries and Archives, Imperial War Museum, Lambeth Road, 
London, S.E.1. 
Sir, 

The Imperial War Museum is undertaking a survey of all papers, other than state records, 
within its field with the aim of publishing ‘tA Guide to British Military, Naval and Air Records 
of the 20th Century”. This will be designed to provide students of the history of warfare with 
a central catalogue indicating the location, nature and availability of all known collections in 
this field. With a complementary project covering 20th century political papers at present 
being carried out at Nuffield College, Oxford, this project will combine to survey the available 
documentation of a substantial area of modern British history. 

At present many students of contemporary history are faced with an often exhausting task 
in tracking down the records on which they wish to work. The major institutions working in 
this field are useful sources of information, but so much documentary material covering the 
20th century remains in private hands that the full picture is far from complete. I would 
therefore be grateful for the opportunity to appeal to those of your readers who may hold 
papers coming within the scope of this survey, or have knowledge of the location of private 
collections. Their co-operation would be of great value to this Museum, and eventual! benefit 
to historical research in this field of study. 

The kind of information required is relatively straightforward and a short questionnaire 
will be provided for its collection. At the same time it is recognised that the assessment of 
some large and unordered collections may be a laborious task, and to cover such contingencies 
this Museum is prepared to provide the services of a member of its staff to compile the 
required data. Where the details of a collection are well known this would clearly be unneces- 
sary, but I would urge all those for whom the effort involved would be unreasonably laborious 
to avail themselves of this service. 


UNIT BADGES OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE AND 
COMMONWEALTH AIR FORCES 


From Miss J. H. Alexander, MOD Library (Air) Room 132 Adastral House, Theobalds Road, 
London, W.C.1. 
Sir, 

I appreciate that your correspondents are usually concerned with matters of far greater 
importance than unit badges although in numbers of your journal issued in 1930 and 1931 
references to and illustrations of “RAF Unit and Squadron Crests” are to be found. I trust, 
however, that you will find space for this letter—which is perhaps not the type you might 
expect to receive—for badges are an important part of our Air Force history. I also hope that 
it will not remain unanswered. 

All military badges make a fascinating study and ours, I would dare to suggest, are in many 
ways more interesting than those of the other two Services as they have been in official 
existence for so few years, Only since 1936 to be precise. I first became interested in RAF 
badges as a result of doing ecclesiastical embroidery in my spare time for the devices, which 
range from heraldic monsters to gear wheels, represent a challenge to an embroideress. This 
led to a deeper interest in RAF badges and their history and a posting to Adastral House 
Library, where numerous questions on this subject are received, only served to encourage the 
study of them. 

Readers will be aware that although books on badges of both the Army and the Navy are 
available, no comparable authoritative volume on Air Force badges has ever been published. 
A colleague and I set about compiling a complete authentic and annotated record of all RAF 
and Commonwealth Air Force badges which had been approved by the Sovereign during the 
first 50 years of the RAF. To enable this to be done, access to official records was obtained 
and research carried out. 

There are some 1.300 individual unit badges of the RAF and Commonwealth Air Forces 
which have been approved by the Sovereign and with cach we have assembled the description 
of the badge, motto and reason for design as shown in official records. In addition, where it 
has been possible to authenticate them. details of the origins of each unit are included. 
Photographs of all badges are available in black and white but many are available in colour 
and these, of course, show the devices in the badges to much greater advantage. 


(Continued 
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The project was originally of a private nature but considerable interest is now being shown 
in the material which tas been amassed. The suggestion has been made that the work should 
be published in book form and this would appear to be a good idea as no such comprehensive 
work is available. From requests to the Library for a book on RAF badges we know there is a 
certain demand but would it be such as to make publication worthwhile. Publication of a 
book of this nature would be an extremely expensive business and only a viable proposition if 
it was likely to succeed. Consumer research is necessary to assess what the response to a book 
would be and this letter will, I hope, test the reaction of your readers for they will probably be 
the most likely people to be interested in such a project. 

T should be most grateful for any practical suggestions and would also be interested to know 
whether individual readers would be likely to purchase a copy themselves. I realise that to a 
great extent the price would be the governing factor but with a large measure of assured 
support it seems only reasonable to suppose that the price would be considerably lower than 
if only a handful of individuals expressed interest and it was issued as a limited edition. 


AIR TRAINING CORPS 
From the Reverend L. W. Goulding, LTh, RD 


Sir, 

Many Air Training Corps’ personnel will have been glad, as I was, to see the article on the 
Corps in the Spring issue of the QUARTERLY. It is timely, of importance to many who read the 
production, and generally comprehensive—considering the amount of space available in these 
days and the manifold activities dealt with. 

Civilian Committees were mentioned in passing, but their importance in the scheme of things 
is not emphasised. Before a squadron can be formed a committee of interested and influential 
citizens must be gathered together to initiate proceedings and, after formation, much of the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the squadron's contribution to the community depends upon 
continued co-operation. It is of prime importance in these days that the local image of the 
Corps should not be entirely uniformed, with all the implications that can have, but that 
civilian involvement must be visible. 

The Chaplaincy Service received no mention at all, in spite of the fact that there are some 
800 Squadron Chaplains, 56 Wing Chaplains and ten Regional Chaplains, one of whom is a 
permanent member of the Air Cadet Council—all being honorary. Spiritual welfare is 
tecognised by those in authority as part of their responsibilities in the training of cadets and is 
clearly not intended to be overlooked as an optional extra. Some Squadron Chaplains with 
Service experience before ordination give their help, in addition to their ministerial activities, in 
instructing in various fields and chaplains attend more than half of the weeks of Summer Camp, 
playing their part in all the activities. 

The whole man is catered for. 


From A. M. Waddington 


Sir, 

As a former member of the RAFVR(T), I was particularly interested to read the account of 
the Air Training Corps, in the last issue of the RAF QuarTERLY, by Flight Lieutenant T. A. 
Pearson. 

The article gave a very clear account of the facilities available to cadets, and despite the brief 
reference to the Morris Report, the article gave no indication of the training required for adult 
officers and instructors. 

Having been connected in one way or another with the Youth Service from 1959 to the 
present day and having undergone a period of training as a part-time Youth Leader, I can see 
the relevance of adequate training as defined in the 1961 Bessey Report on the training of part- 
time youth leaders and assistants. 

The Morris Report expressed concern at the lack of public knowledge of the existence of the 
Air Training Corps and pressed for more publicity at regional and local level. Publicity will 
doubtless encourage more local interest and encourage more boys to join the organisation, but 
this will be hampered if the officers are not trained to deal with the young people in their 
charge. I have always felt that it is essential that youth workers should understand their own 
motives in taking up youth work and how they can help the teenager to grow to adulthood with 
their help and support. 1 realise that this is stating the case but briefly, but feel that this is a 
point which should be borne in mind in the context of the Morris Report, which I feel is a 
good foundation for the future of the Corps. 
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AS.30 EQUIPPED CANBERRA 


ACCURATE. HIGHLY DESTRUCTIVE 
OTAND-OFF AIR-T0-SURFACE 
MISSILE SYSTEM 


In the past ten years Nord Aviation has delivered more than 300 000 
tactical guided missiles to equip the land, sea and air forces of more than 
18 different nations. 


Continuous research and development combined with this extensive ex- 


perience enables the Company to offer the best solutions to meet the chan- 
ging needs of operational requirement. 


HOR AVIATION: 2.4 18, rue Béranger , 92 - Chatillon - France Tél. 253.57.40 31.49 
(AGENCY )LTD.23 Albemarle Street. LondonW 1, Tel.Grosvenor 16.40 
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EL GENEINA— 1943 


By SQUADRON LEADER W. B. BAILEY, RAF (RETD.) 


E GENEINA translates as The Garden, which comes as a disappointing surprise 

to the visitor with Kew in mind: ‘Allah made the desert, but when He looked at 
it he was disappointed and threw down stones’. However, in comparison with the 
surroundings, it is not unfair. Sand from the Sahara covering the alluvial rich earth, 
and goats cropping the hard living scrub make it a garden at a disadvantage. 


The Sultan and his followers had been there for hundreds of years before Imperial 
Airways—planning a trans-African route—built an airstrip, adequate in those days, 
with laterite surfaces and clear approaches. The situation during the war which 
necessitated fighter aircraft being shipped in crates to Takoradi and, after erection, 
ferried via Khartoum up to Cairo, made Geneina a necessary staging-post between 
Maidugari and Fort Lamy to the West and El Fasher to the East. 


The British Government’s requirements for its Colonial officers in the Sudan were 
very high. One heard that a “blue”, and a “first”, were essentials. Be that as it may, 
fluent Arabic was an essential together with perfect tact and the necessary presence. 
Certainly the Resident at Geneina fitted the pattern. His immediate superior was at 
El Fasher, 200 miles eastward with the headquarters at Khartoum. At that time the 
Sudanese were solidly pro-British, regarding themselves as, unquestionably, superior 
to Egyptians. 

I had been posted to Geneina from Beneina, near Benghazi, and after a briefing in 
Cairo, travelled by rail, river and rail to Khartoum and Wadi Seidna, the Ferry 
Headquarters. The river journey in a stern-paddle wheel-boat was most restful, and 
passed by the remains of the summer palaces of the old Egyptian dynasties. 


From Wadi Seidna, we flew to El Obeid (Faraway), a small subsidiary staging-post 
with a tame cheetah—a lovely creature, with a purr like a Merlin aero-engine ticking 
over, and an embarrassing habit of pawing, like a dog, but with still-extended claws 
to the detriment of stockings. 


We left at dawn and landed at Geneina in time for breakfast. My take-over was 
brief because there were some aircraft missing from the day’s convoy. This consisted 
of fighters led by a twin-engined aircraft with navigational and wireless facilities 
other than short-ranged R.T. 

The leader was missing, but a Jugoslav ferry pilot with a bird’s built-in sense of 
direction was able to give a near pinpoint of the area where the convoy went off 
course when low in fuel. My Adjutant of an hour’s standing took me to the Resident, 
who calmly ordered a reliable native to go to the estimated place of the forced 
landings with a note and a map to be marked with the actual spot. Horses were 
easily available; the local detachment of the Sudan Defence Force (mounted) always 
co-operated. Rations he did not need, since all villages accommodated and fed 
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travellers for up to a fortnight before expecting any return. Meanwhile, a vehicle 
with a medical orderly and the necessary supplies had started its laborious way from 
the staging-post. 

Much Iater, after an anxious wait, the missing aircrew arrived. The pilot of the 
leading aircraft had attempted a wheels-down landing and, on overturning, had been 
injured, but not seriously. The ferry pilots of the fighters had belly-landed and gone 
to his aid. The natives, too, had rallied round and built two huts for the visitors; one 
for eating—milk and chicken had been laid on—and one for sleeping. Later, I 
learned that but for the injured member of the party, they could well have done with 
some more of this treatment. The horseman actually came in second, as he had some 
ugly terrain to cover; but he had alerted villages on the way. I found that I was 
entitled to pay him the equivalent (I think) of a shilling and fourpence from public 
funds. He did better, of course, and had also had a hospitable outing. 

The normal day, if a convoy had stopped overnight, started at 5.30. The Sudanese 
have a cautious way of waking a person by tugging at his toe. In the dawn at the 
strip, crews would be working on aircraft wet with dew. The aim was to get them 
off by 6.30 and, if there was a second convoy, to see them in the air by 7.30. After 
despatching signals and routine jobs, it was time for breakfast. By 10 a.m. the sun 
was too hot for even the flies, so abundant in the damp dawn. 

If there was a convoy due in before mid-day, every effort had to be made to get it 
refuelled and quickly away. For, early in the afternoon at this time of year, the 
rains commenced with a sudden build-up of clouds and if pilots could not see their 
way over the mountain range to the east, they would have to turn back and attempt 
to land in the tropical downpour—a hazard to be avoided. 1 had the power of veto 
on take-off—for what goes up must come down! 

Supplies of fuel normally came in before the rains, but our last consignment was 
delayed, and trucks bearing tins of petrol were halted by a wadi already half-filled. 
The Resident supplied the answer. A group of convicts in leg-irons were put to the 
task of manhandling the petrol tins across the wadi to vehicles on our side. Simple 
crime, incidentally, was usually summarily dealt with. Violence received a prison 
sentence involving leg-irons because of the absence of adequate prison facilities. 

In his compound, the Resident grew flowers and vegetables, and this garden was 
irrigated from a well by an Archimedian screw, driven by an Ox plodding round and 
round. He also had a deep pit with steps showing the strata of the earth beneath 
the sand: rich and black with hints of minerals. His wife, who had returned home 
through ill-health, had reared a baby giraffe whose mother had been shot by 
travellers. George, the giraffe, quickly became too big a household pet, but never 
entirely deserted the scene of his upbringing. His visits, however, were not regarded 
with favour as, all too frequently, they coincided with trouble on the airstrip or in 
the village. The sighting of George was a bad omen. 

The Sudan holds many mysteries. Remote pools in the Sud hold crocodiles: 
surely the relicts from dead rivers. Geneina was in the province of Darfur which 
has a sword as its emblem. It was rumoured that the Crusaders had reached that far 
south; at any rate, a sword and armour had been found near Fasher. 
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Nearby, the Sultan lived in his palace, a brick-built affair, for although someone 
had discovered how to fire clay, building and foundations were elementary. This 
unimpressive bungalow of dull red brick, reminiscent especially inside of suburban 
Victoriana, could not hope to last more than a few years’ rains. There, one was 
offered flyblown dates and coffee by one of the Sultan’s numerous male progeny. 
Females were kept strictly out of sight. Earlier this century, he had twice annihilated 
French forces advancing from the west, and then after the first War, he craftily made 
peace with the British to the East. 


The local detachment of the Sudan Defence Force was mounted. They had two 
British Officers who cheerfully co-operated by teaching the airmen to play polo. 
Several airmen owned ponies—I believe it to be the only station, for I have yet to 
find another, where an AC-2 could, at the end of a day’s work, wait for his syce to 
bring his pony for a ride before dusk. The cost of a pony with saddle was five pounds; 
up-keep with syce, was thirty shillings a month. 


French Equatorial Africa lay 20 kilometres to the west. There lived a charming 
French couple—M. Le Commandant and his wife—always delighted to see a visitor. 
I had to visit him officially to hand over £E 30 for the building of an emergency 
airstrip with a bonfire to be lit at the sound of approaching aircraft, to show wind 
direction. The money meant nothing to him, as it had to be paid into his Govern- 
ment’s purse. Meanwhile, he lacked a battery for his radio, a tyre for his jeep, and 
concrete for a gardening project. The position was ludicrous, especially in view of 
his immediate hospitality. Eventually 1 left with a receipt—for official purposes— 
and endeavoured later to help from my own resources. 


We lived in muti (impermanent mud and dung huts). They had fine wire mesh 
windows and double doors. We were in the yellow fever belt and, although the 
troops accepted their jabs as necessary inflictions, the efforts of the Sudanese (Copr) 
doctor with the natives were not relished. The doctor’s little hospital—a number of 
small huts—existed on the principle of being full of patients (and their relations) 
when all went well, and emptied when a death occurred. 


Weather varied from expected downpours—in the season of rains—to sudden 
outbreaks at odd times, such as a hail storm in August; and when, one evening, the 
wind rose from 1-5 mph to 80-plus for five minutes this was tracked by meteorologists 
for 1,000 miles. 


The Sudan Government had built a fort with a store of food against riot or famine. 
It was surrounded by an iron fence; but as these railings were just what the natives 
required for assegais, it had been found necessary to provide a further protection in 
the form of a zariba (thorn fence). 


T left to go on a course in Cairo which resulted in a posting to North Africa. Later, 
short-range aircraft could come in via the Mediterranean, and the Takoradi/ 
Khartoum route became unnecessary. I heard that the Resident had removed to 
North Africa because of his connections and lingual ability. Geneina presumably 
continued peacefully resisting sand from the Sahara. 
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Every single military 
and civil airfield 

in the world is known, 
and targeted 


FACING FACTS 


By MALCOLM MILES 


y. gihestas Reports are not normally recommended as the best of bedside books. 

They are usually specialist documents appealing only to those who have a vested 
interest in the subject under review. They may be inspired but they are rarely 
inspiring. The recently published Annual Report of the Royal Air Forces Associa- 
tion for 1968 is an exception to the rule. It has the great advantage, of course, of 
dealing with people rather than things. 

The story of the work and activities of the Association during its Silver Jubilee 
year, even though told in the crisp and concise terms customary in an annual report 
makes fascinating reading. 

Within the covers of this extremely well-produced and illustrated booklet lies a 
mass of information covering the whole broad front of the Association’s endeavours 
and achievements during the past year. One is immediately struck with the obvious 
vitality and vigour of the Association’s large membership and by the wide variety 
of its interests and the work it undertakes. 

In his Foreword, Air Marshal Sir Harold Lydford, Chairman of the Central 
Council of the Association, recalls that this Report covers an historic year. Not 
only was it the Association’s Silver Jubilee but it was also the Godlen Jubilee of the 
Royal Air Force. It was also a year in which the Association was honoured by 
having as its President Marshal of the Royal Air Force His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

A personal message from the President addressed to all members set the tone of 
the year. It called on everyone to work together to make “the achievements of the 
Silver Jubilee year worthy of the occasion and a credit to the Royal Air Force in its 
Golden Jubilee year.” The Annual Report tells what was done to achieve this. 

As is only to be expected in a report on the activities of an Association dedicated 
to giving a helping hand to all who have served in the Royal Air Forces, past and 
present, and their dependants, by far the largest section of the book deals with 
welfare. Contrary to a fairly widespread belief, the demands on the Association's 
welfare services continue to increase due to a number of factors, mainly the advanc- 
ing age of many former members of the Royal Air Force and their dependants, the 
effect of age on disabilities, the number of dependants seeking advice and guidance 
and the many problems created by changing social conditions. 

The Report tells how the Association rose to meet this challenge and explains 
something of the great network of honorary welfare officers, which is world-wide, and 
of the specialist services which alone can ensure that whatever the problem and 
wherever the person, advice and help is always readily available. 

The Report is rich in factual information. The good work which is being done at 
Sussexdown, the Association’s Home for the permanently disabled, and at Richard 
Peck House, the convalescent home at St. Anne’s-on-Sea, are naturally features of the 
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Report. One of the most delightful events of the Jubilee Year was the visit of the 
President, the Duke of Edinburgh—who literally “dropped in” by helicopter—to 
Sussexdown to make an informal call when he met and chatted with all the residents 
and staff. 

The natural question which arises is how is this commitment of such extensive 
welfare services which the Association undertakes maintained in terms of hard 
finance. 

The answer is in the Report. Wings Appeal, which is the main-stay of the welfare 
fund, broke the £100,000 target with a final gross total of £104,060, which was an 
increase of £8,0016 over that of 1967. 

The Homes are helped particularly by support in other ways. For instance, 
donations to the Welfare Homes Investment Fund now amount to a total of £74,573. 
A very novel idea expressed in a Conference resolution in 1967 inviting branches to 
undertake the financial responsibility for one or other (or both) of the Homes for a 
specific period, be it for a week or an hour, has met with magnificent response—a 
response in which the Royal Air Force itself has joined. Among other donations 
during the year, it may be specially noted that the Churches of the Royal Air Force, 
through the Chaplain-in-Chief, also donated £10,000 to endow a bed at Sussexdown. 

If this review has dealt at some length with some aspects of the Association’s 
welfare work, it is because welfare is the centre-point round which all other Associa- 
tion activities and efforts revolve. 

No organisation, however laudable its objectives, can flourish without the backing 
of a strong and enthusiastic membership. It is reported that the membership stands 
at over 98,000 spread throughout the United Kingdom in 639 branches. There are 
also 68 branches overseas as far apart as San Francisco and Sydney or Oslo and 
Cape Town. 

Among the many other aspects of the Association's work reported are its close 
collaboration with the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, the purpose of which is 
complementary to that of the Association. Branch welfare officers act in a general 
way as the Fund’s representatives “‘in the field”. 

But welfare in its broadest sense is not the only thing which the Association offers. 
Through its branches all over the world its importance in social life is significant. 
Branches everywhere play a great part in the life of the community, part of which is 
reflected in the report on the widespread activities in the celebration of Battle of 
Britain Week. 

All this and much more besides can be learned from reading this excellent little 
book which answers all the questions as to what the Association stands for, the 
many-sided work it undertakes, and how this work is done. For good measure, it 
also contains the Treasurer's Report and Statement of Accounts—and it reports a 
satisfactory year financially—and its many appendices are a mine of detailed infor- 
mation. For all who are interested in the Royal Air Force this booklet about the 
Association makes very rewarding reading. 

Altogether, it is a proud record which lives up to the challenge, quoted earlier, 
made by the President to members that they should make the year worthy of the 
celebration of a double Jubilee. 
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AUTHENTICITY THE KEYNOTE 


N° film, perhaps, which portrays a moment of history has ever received such care 
and attention as to its authenticity and correctness in detail as has been the case 
with the production of the “Battle of Britain”. 

The timing of the making of this film has two superlative advantages. It is now 
far enough away in time for historians to have taken a cool look—and having access 
to the official documents of both sides—and make a widely agreed assessment of the 
place this battle now takes in the history of our times. It is near enough in time to 
tap the experience and first-hand knowledge of those who took part in this battle at 
all levels and on both sides of the fence. 

This unique film, which has already created so much public interest, will be 
presented in selected major Cities in the United Kingdom on the 15th September. A 
Royal Gala Performance in aid of the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund and the 
Royal Air Forces Association will be held on 20th October, which it is hoped will 
be honoured by the presence of Her Majesty the Queen. The demand for seats at 
this performance will be well beyond the capacity of any theatre, so if you would like 
early details in order to book seats, please inform: The Secretary, Premiere Office, 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4, who will note your request and will write to you 
as soon as details are available. 
= ph 


No reader actually saw this happen, but it did happen (as documents prove). The occasion, re- 
created in the film, depicts Feldmarschall E. Milch, played by Dietrich, and Feldmarschall 
Kesselring, played by Peter Hager, inspecting the lined-up Heinkel bombers and crews. 
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ad ots 
feet's sake!” 


“Chuurel’s shoes!” 


Enough is enough. Feet can stand no more. Surround them with 
luxury. Surround them with the soft, supple leathers of Church's 
shoes. Craftsman made. Elegant. Gentlemanly. It's no more than 
they deserve. Try Wraith. Black or Rancho Brown 

Souplesse calf. 210/-. 


free from Church & Co. Ltd. 


St. James, Northampton 


AIRBORNE 
SUPERSTITIONS 


By FRANK SMYTH 


UPERSTITIOUS fads and customs were part of the lives of fighting men before 
Hannibal crossed the Alps. The medieval knight with his lady’s scarf tied to his 
battle helm, the 18th century naval gunner spitting on his hands for luck before 
taking aim, the British Infantryman of the South African War refusing to take “‘third 
light” when offered a cigarette were all manifesting the warrior’s need for superstition. 
For superstition is comforting and reassuring. 

By doing something such as wearing a rabbit’s foot or touching wood, “‘outside” 
aid is invoked, consciously or unconsciously. And these things act as a mental shield 
against the element of chance that a soldier or sailor has always faced, however skilful 
and however brave. 

It was only natural, therefore, that in 1912, when the Royal Flying Corps came into 
being, superstition should become airborne. The magnificent men in their flimsy 
flying machines were facing a new element, the air, and they needed all the outside 
help they could get in conquering it. 

With the outbreak of war in 1914, the new “airmen” needed their charms and 
talismans more than ever. Few of the early pilots and observers flew without some 
token to bring good fortune — photographs of their wives and mothers, coins, or 
religious medallions, perhaps a rabbit’s foot or a lucky horse chestnut. 

A small item would become associated accidentally with luck in its owner’s mind; 
a pilot would go on a raid over enemy territory wearing a certain ring and return 
safely; afterwards he would wear the ring on subsequent missions, ‘‘just to make 
sure”. Every serviceman knew of a colleague who had failed to wear his personal 
lucky charm — only to be shot down in flames. Such stories heightened belief in 
talismans, and gave rise to other superstitions. 

For instance, when the “‘eagle” shoulder flashes were introduced, there was a good 
deal of superstitious muttering about the fact that both eagles faced forwards. Surely 
one of them should look aft, to watch for attack from the rear. For at this period, 
the art of aerial combat was being developed. and the famous “‘Hun in the sun’”’ had 
become a reality. To the airman’s mind, every little helped in avoiding him; even 
a sprig of white ‘“‘lucky”’ heather stuck in a button hole. 

Fear and death breed superstition more readily than most human experiences. It 
was during the horror of the battle of Mons that ‘‘angels” were said to have been 
seen, advancing with drawn swords upon the enemy lines. Later it turned out that 
the journalist Arthur Machen had invented the story to add spice to his war des- 
patches. But invented or not, the “warrior angels” probably gave comfort to the 
man flying his Sopwith Pup or Vickers ‘“‘Gunbus” in their wake. 
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Baron Manfred Von Richthofen, in his bright red Fokker triplane, was a far more 
solid “avenging angel”. So skilful was he at destroying opposing Camels and Spads 
that rumour spread to the effect that the Red Baron was not a man at all — he was a 
devil incarnate, conjured up by some German magician to fight for the Kaiser. 
Fortunately, a Canadian pilot’s bullet through his heart proved the rumours to be 
unfounded. 


In 1918, with the end of the war, the Royal Air Force as it had then become was 
still only six years old. In the years which followed, it settled down and, though 
much depleted and at one point threatened with extinction, established itself. 
Customs and superstitions had time to grow. They crept in gradually and 
individually, becoming widespread only with time; with the introduction of para- 
chutes, for instance, it became “bad luck” to carry one’s ’chute to the aircraft on the 
left arm, because of sinister connotations. ’Planes, like ships, acquired personalities 
and were decorated accordingly; their masters began almost to believe that their 
aircraft had lives of their own, with their own habits and inclinations. Of a pair of 
Bristol Beaufighters, for instance, one was considered a “temperamental” craft in one 
squadron, while its partner was a “lucky” plane to fly. 


Sometime during the ‘thirties, a fad developed which continued into the Second 
World War and beyond — fighter pilots began to leave the top buttons of their tunics 
undone. The habit seems to have had its origin in bravado and boastfulness — the 
elite of Fighter Command flaunting regulations with impunity. By 1940 it had 
acquired the familiar aura of superstition — it had become actually “bad luck” to 
button one’s tunic completely. 


In 1939, a figure appeared which was to become known, and feared, by airmen 
everywhere. The gremlin, that imp of the upper air who slashed at aeroplane wings 
with enormous scissors, severing fuel pipes, lowering oil pressures, and jamming 
undercarriages, had his origin in India near the North West Frontier. 


Just before the outbreak of war a bomber squadron there began to have difficulties 
with its aircraft. Small things went wrong. Brakes failed, altimeters jammed, guns 
seized up. Jocularly, the officers of the squadron gathered in the mess one evening 
and decided to invent a scapegoat, on whom to place the blame for these misfortunes. 
He was a mischievous fairy, they decided, with an intimate knowledge of aerial 
sabotage. They christened him “gremlin” according to legend, after Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales — the only fiction which the squadron library possessed — and Fremlin’s the 
brewers, whose “Elephant” beer was the only alcoholic refreshment available. 


Some months after the gremlin came into being, Hitler marched on Poland, and 
war was declared. The squadron returned to England, and their “gremlin” came 
with them. By 1941, when Charles Graves wrote his book “Thin Blue Line” the 
fame of the Indian-born goblin had spread throughout the RAF. Graves heard its 
name mentioned in Yorkshire by Group Captain Leonard Cheshire, VC, wrote 
about it in his book, and gremlins passed into the language and lore of England. 
Many who had never heard of its origin really believed in the gremlin—a few, 
perhaps, still do. 
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Some superstitious habits have their origin in necessity. When the necessity ceases 
to be, the habit lingers on to become accepted custom. An interesting example of 
this happening in the RAF was related by a Battle of Britain pilot. He and several 
of his colleagues developed the habit of removing the left glove and placing it 
between the throttle and airscrew pitch control levers shortly after take-off. They 
started doing this simply because the early Spitfires they were then flying were 
renowned for the trick their throttle controls had of “vibrating” shut whilst the pilot 
was performing the sleight of hand necessary to raise the flaps and undercarriage. 


But once started, the habit died hard. After the introduction of later, more 
sophisticated aircraft, my informant assures me, he never felt easy whilst flying 
with both gloves on. Even after being transferred to Meteors, he removed his left 
glove and dropped it over the throttle control. He felt, irrationally but forcibly, 
that “something might happen” if he didn’t. 


This attitude, of course, sums up all “protective” superstition. Something “might 
happen” if one doesn’t honour the custom. Much RAF slang seems to have 
developed out of this notion. Even today, few airmen speak of a plane “crashing”. 
They refer to disaster obliquely, using euphemisms such as “pranging”, “buying it”, 
“going in” or “bending” a machine. After the disaster at Farnborough during the 
1968 airshow, when an Atlantique aircraft hit the Black Sheds and exploded, killing 
its crew, a former Coastal Command officer described the French pilot as having 
“rendered his aircraft unserviceable”. 


Making light of — even joking about — the possibility of sudden death in the air 
brings relief to the airman who himself may face a similar fate the very next time he 
takes his place in an aircraft. The lyrics which begin “They scraped him off the 
tarmac like a lump of strawberry jam. . .” and are sung to the tune of “John 
Brown’s Body” were known — and are known — to the Parachute Regiment and 
the RAF alike, and despite their gruesome and all too personal message, they remain 
popular. Why? Because the song is about someone else's sticky end — not one’s 
own. Singing the song, laughing in the face of fate, relieves the tension and somehow 
brings reassurance; and that, like it or not, is superstition. 


Of course, in an era when man has already conquered the outer fringes of space, 
when he flies at a thousand miles an hour as a matter of course, and when his 
Phantom fighter with its rockets can be more devastating than a squadron of 
Lancaster bombers, he is unlikely to admit to reliance on such things as lucky charms 
and omens. Questioned point blank, he will quite reasonably claim that his physics 
degree has ousted any superstition he may once have had. But superstition lies 
deeper than science or logic, in the darkest corners of the subconscious. It is not a 
bad bet that, when the first spaceship lands on the moon one of its crew will be 
carrying a medal, or a rabbit's foot, or a talisman of some kind. For as long as man 
is mortal he will remain superstitious. 
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OFFICERS APPOINTMENTS — 1969 


(Up to going to Press 24/3/69) 


AIR MARSHALS 

G. T. B. Clayton, CB, DFC, as Chief of Staff, Strike Command. 

L. D. Mavor, CB, AFC, as Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Training Command. 
H. N. G. Wheeler, CBE, DSO, DFC, as Commander Far East Air Force. 


AIR VICE-MARSHALS 


M. H. Le Bas, CBE, DSO, AFC, as Director-General of RAF Personal Services. 

J. Clarke Taylor, OBE, QHP, BSc, MB, ChB, DPH, DJH, as Deputy Director-General of RAF 
Medical Service. 

C. H. Beamish, FDS, RCS, as Director of RAF Dental Service. 

C. N. S. Pringle, CBE, MA, FRAGéS, as Director-General of Engineering, Ministry of Defence 
(Air Department). 

D. E. Hawkins, DFC, as Senior Air Staff Officer Strike Command. 

A. W. Heward, CB, OBE, DFC, AFC, as Air Officer i/c Administration at HQ Air Support 
Command. 

J. A. C. Aiken, CB, as Deputy Commander RAF Germany. 

A. McK. S. Steedman, CBE, DFC, as ACAS (Policy), Ministry of Defence. 

L. H. Moulton, DFC, MIERE, as Air Officer Commanding No. 90 (Signals) Group. 

S. H. Bonser, MBE, BSc, CEng, AFRAeS, as Deputy Controller of Equipment at Ministry of 
Technology. 

P. C. Cleaver, OBE, MI.MechE, FRAcS, DCAe, as Air Officer i/c Engineering HQ, RAF 
Support Command. 


AIR COMMODORES 


W. Harrison, CBE, AFC, as Director of Control (Operations), Ministry of Defence (Air 
Department). 

J. W. Allen, DSO, DFC, AFC, as Director of Operational Requirements (3), Ministry of 
Defence (Air Department). 

M. J. Beetham, CBE. DFC, AFC, as Director of Operations (RAF), Ministry of Defence. 

J. T. Lawrence, CBE, AFC, as Director of Organisation and Administrative Plans (RAF), 
Ministry of Defence. 

Philippa Marshal, OBE. as Director of the Women’s Royal Air Force. 

D. J. Furner, OBE, DFC, AFC, as Commandant of the Central Reconnaissance Establishment. 

E. Burchmore, OBE, CEng. AFRAcS. as one of the Directors of the RAF Aircraft Development 
at the Ministry of Technology. 

G. C. Lamb, CBE. AFC, as Commanding Officer, RAF Lyneham. 

J. R. Burgess, BSc, MIEE, AFRAeS, as Director of RAF Aircraft (concerning Nimrod and 
Shackleton) at the Ministry of Technology. 

A.W. Eyre, BSc(Eng), C(Eng), AFRAcS. ARSM. as Director of Air Armament (Research and 
Development) at the Ministry of Technology. 

C. J. Turner, MBE, C(Eng). AFRAeS, as Air Officer i/c Engineering, Strike Command. 

J.C. T. Downey, DFC. AFC, as Commandant of the RAF College of Air Warfare. 

C. B. Brown, AFC, as Director of Flight Safety (RAF), Ministry of Defence. 

Frith, ACCS. as Director of Personal Services (RAF), Ministry of Defence. 

R Roe, AFC, as Director of Flying Training (RAF). Ministry of Defence. 

W. G, Carr, CBE, as Director of Movements (RAF) at Ministry of Defence. 
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OFFICERS APPOINTMENTS—1969 (continued) 


GROUP CAPTAINS 

W. G. Abel, to Department of the CAS as DD Plans (2). 

R. F. Hitchcock, MBE, AFC, to Henlow as Station Commander and OCTU. 

D. L. Norris-Smith, OBE, to HQ, Near East Air Force, as SPSO. 

H. T. Morgan, to Department of AMSO, Ministry of Defence (RAF). 

The Rev. J. H. Wilson, MA, to Chaplaincy duties at HQ Strike Command. 

The Rev. W. R. G. Pellant, AKC, as Resident Chaplain at the RAF Church St. Clement Danes. 

Barbara Turier, as Deputy Director of the Women’s Royal Air Force. 

Barbara Lumb, as Command WRAF Administrative Officer at HQ Training Command. 

The Rev. L. J. Ashton, as Chaplain-in-Chief of the RAF. 

N. F. Curtis, OBE, to Department of the CAS, for duties as DDOR (9). 

A. C. Hollingsworth, to RAF Lindholme as Officer Commanding. 

K. W. G. Tarrant, DFC, to HQ Coastal Command, as Group Captain plans. 

The Rev. E. A. C. Cannan, BD, AKC, as Assistant Chaplain-in-Chief, FEAF. 

W. J. Laidler, AFRAeS, to HQ Allied Forces Central Europe, as Chief Air Transport Branch. 

A. S. Knowles, OBE, AFC, AFRAc&S, to Department of AMP. 

H. J. Hillyard, MBE, to HQ Air Cadets as SOA. 

J. F. W. Pembridge, AFC, to HQ Air Cadets as SASO. 

A. W. Culmer, MBE, BSc, AMIMechE, AFRAeS, DCAe, to Cranwell, as Group Captain 
Engineering Training. 

G. E. Thirtwall, AFRAeS, DCAe, to 30 MV as Officer Commanding. 

W. C. Taylor, OBE, to HQ NEAF as CMechEng. 

J. T. S. Digman, OBE, DFC, to Department of CAS. 

A. A. Witherington, to Debden as Officer Commanding. 

P. A. Latham, AFC, to FEAF as Officer Commanding Tengah. 

B. Brownlow, OBE, AFC, as Defence and Air Attache, Stockholm. 

G. W. Goodwin, MBE, to HQ Air Support Command as CAMO. 

E. J. Penton-Voak, OBE, BSc, AFRAcS, to HQ Training Command as CSTO. 

J. R. Musgrave, DSO, to HQ Training Command as SPSO. 

A. Maisner, AFC, to FEAF, as Officer Commanding Seletar. 

A. P. Dart, CBE, DSO, DFC, to HQ Saclant, Norfolk, Virginia, USA, as Director Technical 
Developments (Plans and Ops Division). 


WING COMMANDERS 

I. S. Balderstone, to Kinloss as Officer Commanding Flying Wing. 

W. L. Smyth, MBE, to HQ No. 18 Group (Plans/Training). 

G. Strange, to HQ, Air Support Command for Air Staff Duties. 

P. G. Wilson, to Odiham, as Officer Commanding No. 72 Squadron. 

J. R. Simpson, to Department of AMP, Ministry of Defence (RAF). 

W. A. Appleton, OBE, to HQ Maintenance Command, as Mech. Eng. Ground. 
G. Goodman, OBE, DFC, to HQ Maintenance Command, as C. Arm. Eng. 
R. J. Thorp, to 389 Maintenance Unit Seletar as Officer Commanding. 

I. L. Martin-Jones, MSc, to Ministry of Defence Central Staffs. 

R.I. Perks, AMIERE, to RAF Element SACLANT. 

R. E. Gladding, to Department of AMSO, Ministry of Defence (RAF). 

I. H. Keppie, AFC, as Officer Commanding. A Squadron, Boscombe. 

J. H. Hedger, to HQ, AFSE, as AD Sysiems Officer. 

D. H. Bennett, to HQ, FAEF, as Wing Commander Support Plans. 

W. J. Marriott, OBE, to FEC Defence Planning Staff. 

T. C. Dalziel, to HQ SHAPE. as SO, Regional Plans Staff. 

D. J. Devitt, for duties with Deputy Director of Organisation, MOD. 

G, W. Oliver, as Sector Controller, Brockzeitel. 

R.E. C. Davies, LRAM, as Organising Director of Music. 
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The Officers’ 


Pensions Society 


President : 
LIEUT. GENERAL SIR ERNEST DOWN, K.B_E., C.B. 


Chairman: 
GENERAL THE LORD BOURNE, G.c.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


Members of Council: 
(include) 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL THE EARL OF BANDON, 
G.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS MORRIS, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL R. A. RAMSEY-RAE, C.B., 0.B.E. 
GROUP CAPTAIN K. R. C. SLATER, C.B.E., A.F.C. 
GROUP OFFICER L. H. TURNER, c.B.£. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ 
Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 
8.250 officers from April Ist, 1954; the 1956, 1959, 1962, 1965 and 1969 
Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

The Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the 
improvement and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of 
oflicers and widows of the three Armed Services; and to promote in every 
way their interest and welfare. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services 
whose policy is controlled solely by its members. It is complementary to, 
and works in co-operation with, the Royal Air Forces Association, the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers, the Oflicers’ Association or other 
Service Associations. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or 
retired oflicers, and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the 
Armed Forces. Membership now exceeds 34,000 and is increasing every 
day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants 
of deceased oflicers, for whom it is Ss. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be 
obtained from: 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd. 
137 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 Tel: 01-834 0853 
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Book Reviews 


Soviet Space Exploration, the First Decade, by William Shelton (Arthur Barker Ltd., London; 
341 pp.; illustrated; 45s.). 


In his Introduction to this book, Pilot-Cosmonaut Gherman Titov comments that its “chief 
merit is that it acquaints the reader with the real, impelling reason for all Soviet space explora- 
tion and, if I may say so, with the ‘secret’ of the Soviet achievemenis in space. The author shows 
that Soviet space explorers are moved by one aim: to gain maximum scientific information 
about space in general, and the planets of our solar system in particular, with the least 
expenditure of effort and resources. That is why our space research is conducted in such a way 
that every new experiment helps to solve some essentially new problem. Soviet scientists try 
not to duplicate solutions already attained.” 


This “press-on” policy can, of course, be interpreted differently. The cynic can claim that 
Russia is interested often in little more than the propaganda value of being first. This, he 
implies, is why the Soviet Union was quite satisfied with the first, poor pictures of the back of 
the Moon obtained with Luna 3 and left it to the Americans to obtain really good pictures later. 


Perhaps this is unkind. Certainly one must not belittle the Soviet Union’s tremendous 
achievements in space, which include the first orbiting of an artificial earth satellite, first 
orbiting of a live animal, first impact of a space vehicle on the moon, first photographs of the 
“dark” side of the moon, first orbiting of a manned spacecraft, first woman in space, first 
rendezvous of manned spacecraft without docking, first manoeuvrable satellite, first multiple- 
satellite launching, first multiple-crew spacecraft, first space-walk, first soft-landing of instru- 
ments on the moon, first impact of a space vehicle on Venus, first instrumented penetration of 
the Venusian atmosphere and first linking of unmanned spacecraft. 


The stories of all of these experiments, and many more, are told in great detail in this book, 
written by a man who was formerly a correspondent and bureau-chief for Time-Life. Titov 
says of it: “The book, of course, contains debatable points. Some apparently result from 
inadequacy of information.” If this is so, it is the fault of the Russians and not Mr. Shelton, 
who did everything possible to ensure the accuracy and completeness of what is the finest book 
of its kind yet published. 

In 1966, he travelled to Russia where he met scientists, biochemical experts and cosmonauts. 
In all he travelled over 5,000 miles, visiting Novosibirsk in Siberia, the scientific centres of 
Dubna and Akademgorodok, and the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. At the home of the 
“father of Soviet Rocketry” in Kaluga, he was introduced to Konstantin Tsiolkovsky’s grandson; 
later he had a private interview with the late Cosmonaut Vladimir Komarov and inspected a 


wide range of Soviet space vehicles. What he did not see and report was only what his hosts 
preferred not to show him. 


Much can be learned from this book. As a start, it soon becomes clear that the Soviet Union 
owes far less than the USA to assistance given by former German rocket scientists from 
Peenemunde. While America acquired the services of all the “top men” like Wernher von 
Braun (and then let them waste their time for years), Russia “got the mechanics” and let them 
return home after assisting with the launching of captured V-2 rockets. Nor do Soviet 
achievements result from any sudden interest in rocketry; the Gas Dynamics Laboratory at 
Leningrad, responsible for the engines of Soviet space launchers, began work in May, 1929! 

Most surprising of all is that, on this evidence, the orbiting of Sputnik I in 1957 was 
unexpected in the west. Mr. Shelton lists a whole succession of speeches by Soviet scientists 
forecasting such an experiment and even describing what the Sputnik would be like. There is 
a lesson in this, and we should do well to note the following advice from Mr. Shelton: 


“Before Sputnik, the US had three primary sources of evidence of the Soviet evolution of 
rocket technology. One was the annual parade of military rockets in Red Square. To this we 
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paid the closest attention: we sent to Moscow as analytical witnesses not only our best experts 
but our most skilful photographers. As barometers, however, these parades were far from 
reliable, since the Russians displayed only what they wished to display for internal or external 
effect. 


“The second source was the public rocket-rattling and claims of Soviet politicians—claims 
obviously subject to manipulation under the pressure of current international events. To these, 
we also gave intense scrutiny—so intense, in fact, that we overlooked the third and most 
important source of all: what Soviet scientists themselves were saying and writing about their 
progress. It took, and is taking. the US an incredibly long time to realise that—with certain 
conspicuous and almost predictable exceptions—the Soviet scientist, like our own, likes to hold 
himself and his work as remote as possible from the contamination of the more expedient 
world of politics and propaganda. He is not prone to tell lies that would be readily apparent 
to his colleagues.” 007, please note. J.W.R.T. 


History of Rocketry and Space Travel, by Wernher von Braun and Frederick I. Ordway III 
(Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd., London; 244 pp.; fully illustrated; 84s.). 


One of the authors of this book is the third Frederick I. Ordway, and the writer of the 
Introduction is likewise Frederick C. Durant III, Assistant Director, Astronautics, at the US 
National Air Museum. The other author is the one and only Wernher von Braun, designer of 
the wartime German V-2 rocket and architect of many of America’s proudest achievements in 
space. This, and the vast list of people who rendered assistance in the compilation of the book, 
should be sufficient guarantee of the authenticity of the contents. 


The period covered is from the dawn of history to 1966. This was before the Soviet Union 
unveiled its Vostock launch vehicle and began to issue photographs of its space launches. As a 
result, the coverage of Soviet space research and achievements is minimal by comparison with 
what is possible today. This, however, is not the fault of the authors or publisher, who have 
done their best with what was available. 


Amcrica’s space programme is given first-class treatment. We can trace its progress from the 
first, dreadfully disappointing firings of Vanguard to the ultimate triumphs of Apollo, then only 
a future project but now in process of complete fulfillment. Hundreds of superb photographs, 
in colour and black-and-white, provide an unrivalled record of the early conquest of space. 
Indeed, the book is worth buying for these alone. How else can the layman acquire for his 
bookshelf close-ups of the surface of the moon, a striking astronaut’s-eye view of the Nile 
Valley, the first-ever photographs of the surface of Mars—looking so depressingly like the 
moon—astronaut Edward White walking in space, and the interior of the Voskhod spacecraft? 

No less fascinating is the early history, up to World War II, which fills the first 85 pages of 
the book. The illustrations in this section are particularly fine, many in colour and often 
depicting little-known stages in the development of rocketry. The reviewer, for one, did not 
know previously that designs for a rocket-propelled battering ram and rocket-propelled torpedo 
(made of wood!) were produced by Joanes de Fontana in the 15th century before even the 
fertile imagination of Leonardo da Vinci conceived unorthodox new weapons. J.W.R.T. 


The Unreturning Spring, edited by Henry Williamson (Chatto and Windus, London; 243 pp.). 


This is a new edition of this book which was first published in 1950. James Farrar, not then 
21, was killed whilst navigator in a Mosquito aircraft engaged in an aliempt to destroy a flying 
bomb in the summer of 1944. Among his effects was the material from which this book has 
been written. These disclosed him to be one who had an unusual flair for writing both prose 
and poetry. They are in a class apart from the many accounts of the experiences of airmen in 
the Second World War which have been published previously. Young as he was, James 
Farrar was a master of beautiful language and possession of this book offers readers endless 
pleasure; particularly to those who served in the Royal Air Force during the period it covers. 


A.H.S. 
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Vickers Aircraft since 1908, by C. F. Andrews (Putnam and Co. Ltd., London; 566 pp.; fully 
illustrated; 105s.). 


With this handsome volume, Putnam have added to their series of company histories the story 
of one of the oldest and greatest aircraft manufacturers in the world. Its compilation absorbed 
many years of work by the author, who spared no effort to contact past employees of the 
company, so that every possible item of interest would be recorded. It might be said that this 
is the intention of every historian, but the time factor sometimes prevents its achievement. It 
is to the credit of Putnam that they are willing to give their authors as much time as is necessary 
to do a complete and definite job. 


This was particularly vital in the case of Vickers, whose activities and products are notoriously 
badly documented. Anyone who has ever tried to unearth specification figures for the Virginia 
bombers of the 1920s and ’30s, in their various marks, will need no reminder of the impossibility 
of the task. Yet, Mr. Andrews has sorted out the “Virgies” as never before, with the help of a 
fellow enthusiast. Further invaluable help came from the records kept over the years, in 
immaculate fashion, by the late W. H. Seabrook, technical assistant to Rex Pierson, Vickers’ 
chief designer for 28 years. Historians C. H. Barnes and J. M. Bruce added their assistance, as 
did Bill Cox, a former member of R. J. Mitchell’s design staff at Supermarine, who sorted out 
at last the inside story of the Wellington family. 


Add to all this the availability of very accurate factory original drawings, on which to base 
the GA’s of each type of aircraft, and there is little need to comment further on the quality 
and accuracy of Vickers Aircraft since 1908. Of particular interest is that some of the drawings 
look under the skin of machines such as the Type 161 COW gun fighter of 1931, showing the 
disposition of the gun, power plant and equipment. 


There are pictures of many rare birds. For example, if one refers to the standard reference 
work on British flying-boats and amphibians, no picture of the Vickers Vanellus will be found; 
yet there are two good photographs and a three-view drawing in this book, together with 
details which were believed previously to be unobtainable. 


For many readers of the Royal Air Forces Quarterly, the section on the Wellington bomber 
will prove especially nostalgic. It runs to no fewer than 55 pages, with dozens of illustrations. 
Those of particular interest include a close-up of the bomb-bay of the Wellington II which 
dropped prototype models of Barnes Wallis’s spinning bomb used by the dam-busters. The 
Marks V and VI, with their pressure cabins for high-altitude operations, are also well Tecorded. 
One picture shows the cabin installed on the geodetic fuselage before covering; another depicts 
the cabin interior. 


With its design and research staff headed by a succession of brilliant men like Rex Pierson, 
Barnes Wallis and George Edwards, the Vickers Story could not fail to be full of interest. 
Sandwiched between the histories of great aircraft such as the Gunbus, 
Wellington, Viking and Viscount are the biographies of prototypes which rem 
because they were too advanced in concept for the technology of the day, 
ideas utilised later on more successful types. 


Vimy, Virginia, 
ained “one-offs” 
or which pioneered 


The M.1/30 ship-based torpedo-bomber of 1933 was an exercise in weight-saving by Barnes 
Wallis, utilising experience gained in the R.100 airship programme; the weight-cutting was 
overdone and it broke up in flight, thereby representing one of its designer's very rare failures, 
more than offset by the application of geodetic construction to the Wellesley and Wellington. 
The “lobster-claw” wing of the Type 432 high-altitude fighter is another example of venture- 
some structural design, while the Windsor bomber, with its four separate main landing gear 


units, nacelle-mounted cannons and high aspect-ratio wing, is almost Germanic in its 
unorthodoxy. 


The final main entry on the VC10, and references to the TSR.2 and Barnes Wallis’s variable- 
geometry Swallow project remind us that though Vickers, as such, no longer build aeroplanes, 
their work is being continued, with equal success, by BAC. Long may this be so. J.W.R.T. 
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Contact! The Story of the Early Birds, by Henry Serrano Villard (Arthur Barker Ltd., London; 
263 pp.; fully illustrated; 42s.). 


Think of a pioneer pilot or designer who was active in the decade between the first flights of 
the Wright brothers in 1903 and the start of World War I; then look him up in the index to this 
book. You will almost certainly find his name there. This is one measure of the quality of 
Mr. Villard’s story of the “early birds”. It is intended as an “anecdotal account” for general 
readership, but contains a tremendous amount of detail. Accuracy and historical perspective 
are uniformly high, and the 125 illustrations include a goodly number that will be new to the 
most avid reader of aviation literature. All of which adds up to a first-class addition to 
anyone’s library. 

With books like this, Arthur Barker are building up a good reputation in the aviation field. 
Like its recent predecessors under their imprint, Contact is American in origin, but there is 
little to remind us of this beyond the occasional transatlantic spelling. Mr. Villard’s style is 
readable without ever becoming technicoloured or banal, and it will come as no surprise to the 
reader to learn that he writes from personal experience. He knew many of the pioneers whose 
stories he tells and flew in their “bits of stick and string”. As proof, the frontispiece shows him 
preparing for his first flight in a Maurice Farman biplane, near Paris, in July, 1912. 


Of particular value is that Mr. Villard tells us what the pioneers were like as people as well 
as pilots. Take, for example, this extract from his biographical note on Hubert Latham, who 
so nearly beat Blériot over the Channel in 1909: 


“Born in 1883, he was a cultured Parisian, fluent in English and German, who had taken a 
degree at Balliol College, Oxford. A bachelor sportsman who moved in aristocratic circles, 
Latham indulged a yen for adventure by hunting and exploring in Abyssinia ...In a full-length 
portrait hanging in the (family) chateau living room today, he appears as a good-looking. 
rather pale and slim, debonair person—with fine, regular features, neck choked by the high, 
stiff collar of the time, and brandishing the long cigarette holder which was as much a part of 
him as the cigar was to be of Winston Churchill. Among the household treasures is the first 
duck ever shot from an aeroplane—a souvenir of a flight he made in California . . . On a wide 
expanse of meadow adjoining the chateau is a stone marker to commemorate the day that 
Hubert first flew down from Paris (to Chartres) for lunch.” 


Such details enable us to view the pioneers in new perspective; all too often they are 
depicted as hard-up, do-or-die characters soaked in castor oil from their rotary engines and 
living only to fly. Some justified such a description, and are to be respected no less in 
consequence, Latham's apparent utter disregard for his personal safety in the air sprang not 
from recklessness but from the fact that he believed he was dying from tuberculosis and decided 
that if he had to die he might just as well do so living excitingly. 


Only the late Harry Harper has provided previously a book telling the whole story of this 
period at first-hand, and even his memoirs fall short of Mr. Villard’s achievement. We share 
the suspense and weariness of Paulhan as his front-elevator Farman is buffeted by vicious gusts 
of wind between London and Manchester, pitching so violently that he is almost jerked out of 
his seat. This is what it cost to gain a £10,000 prize in 1910. 


We learn Blériot’s technique for avoiding serious injury in the many crashes for which he 
was chiefly famous before he crossed the English Channel in 1909. We are told of the poor 
business sense of the Voisin brothers which persuaded Henry Farman, in a huff, to build his 
own aeroplanes, Of all the other stories of that wonderful decade, one, concerning an unknown 
aviator, seems to sum up the spirit of the times. It was told originally by the American 
millionaire balloonist ‘sportsman Clifford Harmon, who recalled meeting an English aviator 
at Nice. 

“T learned to fly in a week,” said Harmon, “How long did it take you?” “Oh, nine or ten...” 
“What!” Harmon interrupted. “Not nine or ten weeks?” “No, aeroplanes,” was the reply. 


J.W.R.T. 


Eisernes Kreuz und Balken Kreuz, by Heinz J. Nowarra (Verlag Dieter Hoffmann; obtainable 
from Graham K. Scott, 2 The Broadway, Friern Barnet Road, London, N.11; 159 pp.; fully 
illustrated; 95s.). 

The fact that the text of this book, published in Germany, is given fully in both German 
and English is sufficient proof of the market that the products of Verlag Dieter Hoffmann have 
established in the UK and USA. This is not surprising. The tremendous growth of aero- 
modelling, in parallel with ever-expanding interest in aviation history and aircraft photo 
collecting, in recent years has created an insatiable demand for books giving authentic details 
of aircraft colour schemes, insignia and pictures of “rare birds”. 


A few years ago, it might have sufficed to identify a photograph as showing a Fokker D II 
fighter. Now, the caption to the picture in the centre of page 78 of this book tells us that the 
pilot is Lt. Kissenberth of Fl.Abt.9b, then based at Colmar-Nord, who achieved one of his first 
aerial victories during a bombing raid on Oberndorf by French and English aircraft. The 
aircraft is described as being grey-green-light grey, and there is no need to guess what is meant 
by this as the last 32 pages of the book are devoted to full-colour illustrations of German 
aircraft of 1914-18 in the colour schemes of the period. 


These are the machines that flew under the insignia of the Eisernes (Iron) Cross and Balken 
Cross, Anyone who makes a model of one of them need no longer follow slavishly the colour 
scheme suggested by the kit manufacturer. He can personalise his model, choosing perhaps to 
reproduce the Fokker E III flown by Lt. von Zastrow, or the blood-red Albatros D III of the 
“Red Baron”, Manfred von Richthofen. He will find detailed side-view paintings of both in 
this book, and other machines marked with everything from shooting stars to shark’s teeth or a 
grim skull-and-crossbones. 


There is a history of the German air forces in World War I, lists of the individual units, 
where they were stationed and who led them, details of the registrations of German seaplanes, 
more than 200 rare photographs—and more—well justifying what might at first seem a fairly 
high price. J.W.R.T. 


L’Aviation Francaise, by Commandant E. Moreau-Bérillon (obtainable from Graham K. Scott, 
2 The Broadway, Friern Barnet, London, N.11; 48 pp.; £3 10s.). 


The first part of this eight-part record of French military aviation 1914-1940 has already been 
reviewed in the Quarterly. This second fascicle, published on 24th February, is similar in 
presentation, comprising 24 large, unbound pages of French text and 24 hand-coloured, single- 
sided plates of insignia, with four insignia per plate. It is devoted to brief histories of War 
Squadrons Nos. 1 to 66 and the 1914-18 insignia of War Squadrons Nos. 46 to 99. 


It is impossible to stress too highly the value of such a production as this, both as a work of 
absorbing interest and as a valuable work of art. Only 1,000 sets are being produced, with an 
interval of two to three months between the publication of each of the eight parts. Only orders 
for the complete set can be accepted, and a de luxe case will be issued with the final fascicle, 
without extra charge. The UK agent, Mr. Graham Scott, has stated that it may be possible 
in certain circumstances to send Part 1 on approval before a definite contract is signed for the 
full series. Any librarian, or serious collector, who views this will almost certainly be tempted 
to buy the lot! J.W.R.T. 


Donald Campbell, by Douglas Young-James (Neville Spearman, London; 158 pp.; 10 illustra- 
tions; 25s. net). 


This biography will be of interest to all who remember the gallantry of both Donald 
Campbell and his father Sir Malcolm Campbell in conquering the speed records on land and 
water for Britain. There is a full account of Donald's final attempt to increase the speed 
record on water, which ended in his tragic death in January, 1967. The Appendices contain 
lists of land speed records from 1924 to 1964 and water speed records for 1937 to 1967. A.H.S. 
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The Great Air War—1914-18, by Aaron Norman (Macmillan, New York; 558 pp.; 65 illustra- 
tions; 54 side-view drawings of aircraft; 90s. net). 


This book is unlike any of the previous ones published on the air war in 1914-18. 


The extensive Bibliography indicates the thoroughness of the American author's research in 
compiling the vast amount of detail contained in the 558 pages of this book. A great deal 
of the information has been gleaned from Americun books and much less from other authors, 
which may account for its strong American flavour. 


Airmen of the Allied Air Forces who were in Europe for the first three and a half years of 
the 1914-18 war, remembering that the American Air Force only brought effective aid during 
the last seven months of the fourth and final year, may suspect that this book was written 
mainly for American readers, from the undue prominence given to the American Air Force. If 
they do, they must make some allowance for the fact that the arrival of the Americans, even if 
somewhat late, did ensure an Allied victory. 


The first three Chapters cover the evolution of aircraft as a possible air weapon from the 
first flight by the Wright Brothers to those prior to August, 1914. As this has been so 
extensively covered by other books, it makes these chapters rather tedious reading. The 
remaining 16 Chapters give an overall picture in great detail of the participation of the air 
forces of America, Belgium, the British Commonwealth, France and Germany; but it is 
confined to the air war in Europe. 


There are some most interesting pictures of the airmen and aircraft of the many nations 
engaged in the 1914-18 air war. 


Some factual errors have crept in e.g. It was not Second Lieutenant John Sowery who 
destroyed the Zepplin L.32, but his younger brother, Second Lieutenant Fred Sowery. Also the 
suggestion that the Royal Flying Corps was formed in 1912 as an independent air arm is 
misleading. It was formed as a branch of the Army. It was not until 1918 that it was to 
become the Royal Air Force and an independent Service, comparable to the Navy and Army, 


Readers will find the thorough coverage of the German Zepplins as a weapon for war most 
interesting. The full details of their raids on Britain are full of excitement. 


Any criticisms made should not deter anyone from obtaining a copy of this book, as it is 
packed with a great deal that is of absorbing interest. A.H.S. 


Aviator Extraordinary, by Ralph Barker (Chatto and Windus, London; 289 pp.; 28 illustrations; 
3 maps; 42s. net). 


This the colourful biography of Sidney Cotton, another Australian aviator, who had a vast 
amount of wide experiences from which the author could draw upon to produce a most 
exciting book. The account of his unusual pre-1939 reconnaissance flights to obtain informa- 
tion for the British Intelligence Service on military targets in Germany, Italy and the Middle 
East, by clandestine photographic flights, which culminated in a tense episode in 1939, when 
Cotton's “Lockheed” was the last civil aircraft to leave Berlin, are examples of the exciting 
experiences which this book has to offer to readers. 


Cotton first learnt to fly with the RNAS in the First World War; after which he pioneered 
air mail, acrial survey work in Newfoundland. undertook a two months air search for two 
missing Atlantic flyers and organised an expedition to rescue Augustine Courtauld, who was 
stranded on the Greenland ice cap. 


This is a book full of many flying incidents and unusual experiences which took Cotton to 
many parts of the world. He was a man of forceful personality which brought him into 
contact with Government Ministers and many others in the Seats of the Mighty. A.HLS. 
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IN MEMORY 


In memory of an officer who died for his country, 
please help “Sister Agnes” to find additional funds 
to meet increasing costs and the maintenance of the enlarged 
Hospital, which enables us to admit officers’ wives and 
widows, as well as officers of all three Services. 


KING EDWARD VII’s HOSPITAL FOR OFFICERS 
(SISTER AGNES, FOUNDER) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Beaumont House, Beaumont Street, London, W.1 


GAMESMANSHIP 


begins in your 
NAAFI shop 


where you can buy 
the best sports 
clothing and equipment 


Whether you prefer to kick 
a ball, or throw it or hit it 
Naafi can set you up with 
the ball and the outfit you 
need for the game—all of it. 


You'll discover this for 
yourself when you see the 
Naafi Sports Catalogues 
in your Naafi shop. 


Ask to see them today. 
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Pioneer Aircraft 1903-14, by Kenneth Munson (Blandford Press Ltd., London; 178 pp.; fully 
illustrated; 18s.). 

All of the books compiled by Kenneth Munson for Blandford’s Pocket Encyclopaedia of 
World Aircraft in Colour have been full of interest; but this must surely rate as the best yet. 
There are other books on the market showing the aircraft of the two World Wars, and famous 
record-breakers of the 1920s and ’30s in colour, but where else could one look for full-colour 
illustrations of the aircraft of aviation’s first decade? 


One's mind boggles at the thought of the research that must have been necessary to produce 
some of the “2}-view” (side and split above/below plan view) drawings of 79 of the most 
renowned aeroplanes of all time. It is difficult to think of a significant machine of 1903-14 that 
is not included. There are three different Wright biplanes; Santos-Dumont’s tail-first 14bis, 
the first powered aeroplane to fly in Europe; Henri Fabre’s first-ever seaplane; Horatio Phillips’ 
venetian-blind Multiplane of 1904; the little paper-coloured triplane in which Roe made the 
first flights in an all-British aircraft; two of Ellehammer’s machines, still believed by the Danes 
to have preceded the 14bis; Blériot’s cross-Channel monoplane and the Avro 504 prototype. 


These are all fairly predictable. Less familiar in this sort of detail are Igor Sikorsky’s 
Le Grand, the world’s first four-motor aircraft; the Avro Type F, first to have an enclosed 
cabin; “Colonel” Cody’s British Army Aeroplane No. I and his 1910 “Cathedral”; the armoured 
Antoinette Latham of 1911; Santos-Dumont’s Demoiselle, designed for home construction by 
amateurs in 1908; three of J. W. Dunne’s tailless designs and the Coanda turbine-powered 
biplane of 1910. 


As in previous volumes, there is a brief specification under each drawing and a detailed 
history of each type in the last 80 pages of the book. It is difficult to imagine how anyone 
interested in aviation, or aero-modelling, could resist spending a modest eighteen bob on this 
little book. J.W.R.T. 


Jane’s All The World’s Aircraft—1913 (David and Charles, Newton Abbot; 284 pp.; 256 
illustrations; 130 line drawings; 126s. net or 105s. if brought before 1/7/69). 


This volume is a facsimile of the 1913 edition of this world-famous book, edited by Fred T. 
Jane and first published by Samson Low Marston in 1913. 


This is more than a complete record of the airships and aircraft of all nations in that 
year; in each section is a list of the military and private aviators of each country. 


The “Who’s Who” in the Appendix contains, among the 400 names, interesting information 
on such famous aviators of a bye-gone age as Cody, Sir George Cayley, Anthony Fokker, 
Gustave Hamel and Moore Brabazon: to mention but a few. 


All interested in the history of aviation will welcome the republication of this rare edition; 
it is a collector's piece. i A.HLS. 


Early Birds, by H. C. Miller (Angus and Robertson, London; 166 pp.; 42 illustrations; 30s. net). 


The author (now 75) spent most of his life flying. He came to England from Australia in 
1913, where he found employment with one of the earliest aircraft companies. 

At the beginning of the First World War he returned to Australia to enlist as an airman in the 
Australian Flying Corps, on arrival in England again he was posted to No. 3 (Australian Flying 
Corps) and served in France first as a Corporal and subsequently was commissioned as a pilot. 

In 1918 he returned again to Australia and took up duties as a test pilot at Point Cook. The 
author touches only too lightly upon his experiences in France in two of the chapters, the 
remaining 19 chapters deal in much more detail with his subsequent civil flying. His many 
adventures are described in typical Australian style, which adds a light and not unamusing 
touch to this book. AHS. 
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THE ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN 
BALL 


FRIDAY, 26th SEPTEMBER 1969 
7.30 p.m. — 1.30 a.m. 
Dinner 8.15 p.m. 


at the 


DORCHESTER HOTEL, LONDON 


CABARET — SPECTACULAR 


TICKETS — £3.15s.0d. EACH (INCLUDING DINNER) 


To:- THe GENERAL SECRETARY, 
THE ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION, 
43 GROVE PARK ROAD, LONDON W.4. 


Please send ............... tickets for the Battle of Britain Ball at £3 15s. Od. 
each, for which: 1° GHClOSe iascncscdiis casspe hed ether speeedeseus ices eemese ea 
NAME: (Capitals) <5 223.235 fed Geis ccactccesa cies Baksh dicks Peccndaavebad ane les 
ADDRESS 


Separate tables can be reserved for 10 or 12 persons and we would urge 
you to apply for tickets as soon as possible to avoid disappointment. 
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Order Form 
(For “New Editions” of RAF Quarterly) 


I wish to become an annual subscriber to THE ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 


and enclose herewith ............s00cercsecsstensunaivecsscareneeccstteonseses for my first year’s 
subscription for ..............e.ceceeeceeeeeeeeeeees *copy/copies of each issue. 

*Insert number of copies required. (The new journal will be issued in December, March, June 
and September. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 


per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
EE DS GS ee Ge OY 


Bankers’ Order Form 


Date rice cect fe crtcccSiteriarcescvosetetees 19S 5535 
FL Os MOSSIS!-5 52s a3 ods catia hawk cctues a takods Lavevdunt boson ieee (Bank) 
(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 
Sa ehae Gos roan (alan sanlend aides uaesis ahaha Sater eee euateehen ba nee Od ee (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 
SUI Of fescpustsctessnseeeuneeedeaade tos now, and make a like payment on the ............... 
day: Of 33 25 2. See ee of each year (this date should be identical with that 


appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY fOF ...........00seseeeeeeeeeceeeeeeeees copy /copies of this 


journal each issue. 


TATE ree ies oa here ae ee eee” ke eee Eee 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Signaturé:<.ftasti tase cietsiseesroee Dd eye vasaeeeead snes tube tveunha eesine 

Midiese. arisen A veweteC sie ad A SL een evar ei ae 


N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “The Royal Air Forces Quarterly”, 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the protection of present or 
prospective dependants against hardship resulting from your premature death and provision 
for yourself and them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT VALUE. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, is however, also 
the best possible long-term investment, because the money is invested wisely, and partly in 
“growth equities”, by the Life Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of 
investment subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax Allowance on 
two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ this means 16.5%. Thus 
a net outlay of £83 10s. Od. a year provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 19.76% increase. 
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Decca/Omnitrac-pictorial navigation 
in three dimensions 


Only Decca/Omnitrac provides accurate three dimensional 
navigation. The system incorporates a closed-loop servo- 
driven display head providing a track trace on conventional 
ee and is the first system to offer vertical guidance 
readout. 


Closed loop 


Digital servos continuously compare navaid position 

co-ordinates with corresponding outputs from the computer/display 
system, not only eliminating the need for manual chart setting, 

but ensuring complete integrity since the display will reset and 
update itself, automatically, without error, even after 

interruption in the drive to the display head. Ordinary, or ‘open 

loop’ displays can, without warning to the pilot give false position 
indication, arising from malfunction due, for example, to 

increased friction or handling. 


Track trace 


One glance at the track trace on the Decca display head tells the 
pilot not only where he is, but also where he’s come from, and the 
rate at which he is approaching his desired track. He can thus 
determine navigational trends without the need to integrate 
successive plot indications. After use the track trace can be quickly 
erased or photo-printed for the record. With the Decca track trace 
after only one or two practice runs pilots make smooth, accurate 
instrument approaches to within one mile of touchdown. 


Vertical guidance 


Vertical guidance is programmed into the Omnitrac computer, for 
display on the Flight Director. When altitudes required at waypoints 
along the route are set into the computer, information is displayed 
in one of two ways: 

EN ROUTE Commands for climb or descent are displayed until 
the programmed altitude is attained. 

APPROACH The difference in altitude and distance between two 
successive waypoints is used to define a flight path or ‘glide 
slope’. In this way multiple routes free the pilot from point to 

point navigation and an extremely accurate flight profile can be 
maintained, regardless of terrain features and weather. Only 
Decca has real experience with pictorial displays — over 24 

million flying hours by BEA alone... 
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puts navigation in 3D back in the cockpit 
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EDITORIAL 


THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
(STRIKE AND RECONNAISSANCE AIRCRAFT) 


INTRODUCTION 


WE have given up an Empire and with it many overseas bases and overflying 

rights. Now we shall concentrate largely on Europe in the NATO environ- 
ment. There, and elsewhere, joint, as opposed to single Service, operations are to be 
the rule rather than the exception. 


To what degree have successive Defence Ministers adjusted the balance between 
past and present commitments in providing the essential first-line aircraft to meet 
them? Have they taken advantage of the technological advances in those aircraft 
whereby versatile, high performance aircraft operate as multi-role weapons systems 
to give a degree of flexibility that was hitherto unattainable? 


VACILLATION IN DEFENCE POLICY 


In past years the Royal Air Force have borne with commendable restraint a 
series of disappointments. Their carefully considered plans, for re-equipping with 
suitable types of aircraft to meet their commitments, have been frustrated time and 
again, by changes in Government Policy. 


This began with the utterly disastrous “let’s scrap manned aircraft” effort of 
Duncan Sandys in 1957. Then Mr. Wilson's burial of a whole range of advanced 
British first-line aircraft in the mid-sixties. Among these the “TSR.2”, the world’s 
most advanced military aircraft of its time; the “P1154”, a most sophisticated air- 
craft with great potential and the ‘““HS.681”, the one aircraft suitable for maintenance 
support for the “HARRIER”, when operating from jungle, beaches, etc., not 
accessible by roads. Finally the “F-111", the Government's proposed replacement 
for the “TSR.2”. 


Although in an advanced stage of production of prototypes, these were scrapped 
on the grounds of the need for national economy. Later these cancellations cost 
the country the loss of millions of pounds (e.g. the loss on the “TSR.2” £120 m.; the 
“F-111” £16 m.); not only was the economy questionable, but the Royal Air Force 
was left without any of the advanced strike-aircraft considered essential for meeting 
their commitments. In past years some £300 m. was spent on cancelled projects, 
without having one single new aircraft to show for it. 

In defence matters, nothing is more expensive than frequent changes in policy. 
Such changes are no doubt sometimes inevitable, but no one can deny that our 
defence policy has recently been grotesquely unstable. Cancellations, reductions, 
and re-organisations have occurred much too frequently since 1957. 
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STATEMENT ON THE DEFENCE ESTIMATES—1969 


It is of little use to speculate on what might have been the final potential of the 
“TSR.2” had we continued with its development, instead of the ruthless cancellation 
and destruction of jigs, etc., to prevent its resurrection later. It is now better to try 
and forget the past bitter disappointments of the Royal Air Force and British 
Aircraft Industry, attributed to Government vacillation and lack of foresight and 
look instead to the future. 


From a Royal Air Force viewpoint, this year’s Statement on the Defence 
Estimates, published on 20th February, contain a silver lining to the dark clouds of 
the past. 


The re-equipping of the RAF for the 1970s will provide at last some excellent 
aircraft; but there is still much that one can criticise. In particular, the pruning of 
£30 m. from funds devoted to Research and Development scems shortsighted when 
the paragraph announcing the cut also reminds us that “Our role in NATO has 
always required a range of sophisticated equipment”. Such equipment is costly to 
develop and our export industry will thrive only as long as we can offer more 
advanced products than our competitors. Research and Development funds are the 
very lifeblood of our industrial economy. 


RAF AIRCRAFT FOR THE 1970s 


Wherein lies our optimism, that this year's Statement on the Defence Estimates— 
1969 offers renewed hope for the Royal Air Force in the future? 


After nine lean years without a single new basic type of first-line combat aircraft, 
the RAF is to receive five almost simultaneously, in the shape of the “Harrier”, the 
“Phantom”, the “Nimrod”, the “Buccanecr” and the “Jaguar”. All are superb for the 
job they have to do. 


Encouraging as this is, there will still be no deterrent aircraft with the same 
capability as the cancelled “TSR.2”, for penetrating the kind of defences that the 
Russians will be able to create by the mid-seventies. With recent technological 
advances, there is no doubt that an even better one than the “TSR.2” could be 
developed. It is, therefore, most unfortunate that with this gap in the aircraft for the 
1970s, that the Government should now have made a cut of £30 m. in the funds 
for Research and Development. 


There is some hope, however, in the recently announced project that Britain, West 
Germany, Italy and Holland are to build a multi-role combat aircraft with swing 
wings and two engines, which will eventually replace “Vulcans”, “Buccaneers” and 
“Phantoms”. But whether this will have the same capability as would have an 
advanced design of the “TSR.2” remains to be seen. 


Nevertheless, if there are no unexpected economy cuts on account of our present 
national financial crisis, there are better days ahead for the Royal Air Force. By 
1975 they should have received something like 1.000 new aircraft—half of them 
combat and reconnaissance types—in five or six years. 
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POSSIBLE FUTURE CHANGES IN DEFENCE—1980s 


Surely some re-thinking must be taking place in the minds of our planners, having 
in mind the Israelis surprise air attack on the Egyptian air bases on Sth June, 1967, 
which practically destroyed all of their aircraft on the first day of the bricf six-day 
war. 


For much too long our strike aircraft have been “sitting ducks” from a similar 
surprise attack. Sweden already has concealed underground hangars for some of 
their aircraft. From a recent announcement in the national press, the Russians are 
building large concrete drainpipe-type aircraft shelters covered in earth, for the 
protection and camouflage of aircraft on all main airfields in Satellite States. A 
canvas screen at each end hides its contents so that no one can accurately estimate 
the strength and dispositions of Russian controlled air forces. Many of these cheaply 
constructed but effective shelters may be empty, adding tremendously to the problem 
of intelligence. 


Why should the air strike aircraft of the Royal Air Force continue to remain so 
ridiculously vulnerable, on easily identifiable air force Stations with their vast 
concrete runways, huge hangars and mass of administrative buildings? 


With the birth of the V/STOL aircraft, such as the “Harrier”, it hardly requires 
the imaginative powers of H. G. Wells to visualise the possibilities of concealment 
for its strike aircraft. There are many suitable areas on the Continent where 
numerous places of concealment could be prepared in woods and underground 
shelters in the hills; enough being provided to vary occupation from week to week, 
or day to day in a crisis. Larger underground concealed accommodation could be 
provided in the hills, with just a landing platform outside for V/STOL aircraft, 
where maintenance facilities would be available. Accommodation for a restricted 
number of maintenance personnel could be provided in adjacent villages. 


The preceding suggestions may be ridiculed by some as a “pipe-dream”. They 
are, nevertheless, a reasonable basis for further considered thoughts, on how to 
prevent our first strike aircraft from being annihilated in the event of a pre-emptive 
surprise attack. 

To reject any proposals of this kind, to say the least. is shortsighted policy. The 
cost of providing some safeguard of this nature would be small compared with the 
loss of the greater part, or the whole of our strike aircraft on the first day of a major 
war. Furthermore, not to make any such provision, in these uneasy days of peace, 
on the presumption that a future major war is unlikely, is a reckless gamble which 
no responsible Government has the right to take. 
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Decca/Omnitrac-pictorial navigation 
in three dimensions 


Only Decca/Omnitrac provides accurate three dimensional 
navigation. The system incorporates a closed-loop servo- 
driven display head providing a track trace on conventional 
charts and is the first system to offer vertical guidance 
readout. 


Closed loop 


Digital servos continuously compare navaid position 

co-ordinates with corresponding outputs from the computer/display 
system, not only eliminating the need for manual chart setting, 

but ensuring complete integrity since the display will reset and 
update itself, automatically, without error, even after 

interruption in the drive to the display head. Ordinary, or ‘open 

loop’ displays can, without warning to the pilot give false position 
indication, arising from malfunction due, for example, to 

increased friction or handling. 


Track trace 


One glance at the track trace on the Decca display head tells the 
pilot not only where he is, but also where he’s come from, and the 
rate at which he is approaching his desired track. He can thus 
determine navigational trends without the need to integrate 
successive plot indications. After use the track trace can be quickly 
erased or photo-printed for the record. With the Decca track trace 
after only one or two practice runs pilots make smooth, accurate 
instrument approaches to within one mile of touchdown. 


Vertical guidance 


Vertical guidance is programmed into the Omnitrac computer, for 
display on the Flight Director. When altitudes required at waypoints 
along the route are set into the computer, information is displayed 
in one of two ways: 

EN ROUTE Commands for climb or descent are displayed until 
the programmed altitude is attained. 

APPROACH The difference in altitude and distance between two 
successive waypoints is used to define a flight path or ‘glide 
slope’. In this way multiple routes free the pilot from point to 
point navigation and an extremely accurate flight profile can be 
maintained, regardless of terrain features and weather. Only 
Decca has real experience with pictorial displays — over 24 

million flying hours by BEA alone... 
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COASTAL COMMAND 
NOW AND IN THE 1970's 


By Arr MarsuHAL SiR JOHN LAPSLEY, KBE, CB, DFC, AFC, RAF, 
AIR OFFICER COMMANDING-IN-CHIEF 


iw is planned that Coastal Command will become No. 18 (Maritime) Group 

within Strike Command on 28th November this year. However, this article is not 
intended as a requiem for the Command, for it is still very much alive and will remain 
so in its new form. My intention now is to discuss the Command’s present roles in 
relation to the threat and to show the great and continuing importance of maritime 
air in the 1970s. 

It is essential that, as an island nation, we should constantly be alive to the strategic 
importance of the seas around us. We have always been vulnerable to any attack on 
our sea lines of communciation. Our national survival depends upon our ability to 
use the seas for commerce and military deployments and to deny their use to any 
potential enemy as a medium for direct attack on the British Isles. In two world 
wars, firstly in 1917 and again in 1942/3, we were very nearly defeated because of the 
losses which the enemy inflicted on our merchant shipping. As Churchill himself 
said: ‘“‘The Battle of the Atlantic was the dominating factor all through the War. 
Never for one moment could we forget that everything happening elsewhere, on land, 
at sea, or in the air, depended ultimately on its outcome.” However, the Battle of 
the Atlantic was won and it is of particular interest that as many U-boats were sunk 
by maritime air as by naval forces. 


The Current Threat 

The submarine threat still looms over us today but now it is bigger, more wide- 
spread and more capable of delivering devastating blows to both sea and land 
targets. Since the Cuban missile crisis in 1962 which highlighted the relative 
impotence of their Navy, the Sovict Union has, deliberately and with great deter- 
mination, applied itself to developing its maritime capability. Regular readers of this 
journal will be well aware of the size and power of the present-day Soviet Navy but 
I shall briefly reiterate the facts as we know them. 

The USSR possess the largest submarine fleet ever known. Many of their sub- 
marines are capable of launching strategic or tactical nuclear missiles and an ever- 
increasing number are nuclear-powered with a high underwater speed and increased 
endurance and manceuvrability. 

The Russians also possess a powerful surface fleet of warships equipped with short- 
and long-range missiles. This fleet has demonstrated, ably and significantly, its 
capability to range far from its home bases, operating for long periods supported 
only by a well organised sea train. 
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Soviet Kynda Class Guided Missile Cruiser (Crown Copyright Photo) 


In addition, the Soviets possess very large and expanding fishing and merchant 
fleets. These fleets have appeared in all of the oceans of the world and many of these 
ostensibly non-military ships are known to possess a significant paramilitary and 
intelligence gathering capability. 


STi 


Russian Fishing Trawler or Spy Ship? (Crown Copyright Photo) 


A most disturbing addition to the threat, in recent years, has been the acquisition 
by other nations of submarines and missile-firing fast patrol boats from the Soviet 
Union. The presence of these well-equipped sea forces has led to the need for our 
maritime forces to be properly equipped to operate anywhere in the world to 
counter them. One must never discount the effectiveness of these forces. Although 
many of the submarines are old, they are still highly effective and dangerous, and the 
potential of the missile-firing fast patrol boat was forcibly demonstrated in the 
Maditerranean in 1967 when the Egyptian Navy sank the Israeli destroyer Eilat. 


Current Roles 


It is against this background that the roles of Coastal Command should be 
examined. The primary peacetime task of Coastal Command is surveillance. The 
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essence of successful surveillance is to carry out never ending round-the-clock patrols 
to locate all non-NATO surface and submarine forces so that the normal everyday 
activity of the Soviets and their followers is known and a “‘pattern of normality” is 
established; for it is only by deviations from the normal being immediately recog- 
nised that early warning of Soviet intentions can be gained, and potentially hostile 
movements detected. We therefore maintain a watch on the ocean for much the 
same reasons that our radar chains constantly monitor the Soviet air activity. 


The secondary peacetime tasks of my command are search and rescue, internal 
security and emergency trooping. Although at present we maintain a permanent 
detachment in the Gulf, the internal security role is rapidly diminishing in importance 
and will probably disappear when the Command re-equips with the Nimrod. The 
need to use Coastal Command aircraft for emergency trooping has also virtually 
disappeared as the Air Support Command capability has increased. 


The search and rescue role, however, remains extremely important and moreover 
attracts a great deal of favourable publicity for the RAF. The Command’s two 
Whirlwind helicopter rescue squadrons are called into action daily and although they 
are primarily established for rescuing service aircrew, they are frequently available 
to meet calls from recognised authorities and in the past two years they have rescued 
no less than 456 people. 


The helicopters are, of course, confined by their range to the coastal areas. For 
operations further out to sea we always keep two Shackletons at two hours readiness. 
With its ASV radar, Lindholme rescue gear and Sarbe homing receiver, the Shackle- 
ton is an excellent rescue aircraft and, on average, one or other of the standby aircraft 
is alerted every five days. Most spectacular of the recent incidents involving the 
Shackleton was the rescue far out in the Atlantic of the lone French yachtsman 
Joan de Kat during last year’s single-handed transatlantic yacht race. Both the 
Whirlwinds and the Shackletons are supported by marine craft which form an 
integral and vital part of Coastal Command. 


However, we have another role, perhaps the most important of all and that is to 
train for our main wartime task of anti-submarine operations. Just as a modern 
nuclear submarine bears little relation to the U-boat, so the detection and localisation 
equipments for present-day anti-submarine operations are far advanced from those 
used in the last world war. Successful anti-submarine operations require complex 
battle tactics which become ever more esoteric as more sophisticated aids become 
available. Anti-submarine warfare therefore requires continual practice and to be 
successful, it has to be fought jointly by air, surface and sub-surface forces. Because 
of this Coastal Command's operations must always be very closely co-ordinated with 
those of the Royal Navy and our NATO Allies. Indeed, it is impossible to consider 
Coastal Command in isolation, and day by day our Long Range Maritime Reconn- 
aissance (LRMR) aircraft work as part of an interdependent force. 


NATO 


Our involvement with NATO is close and continual. In addition to my National 
Command, I hold two NATO titles—Maritime Air Commander of the Channel 
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Command (COMMAIRCHAN) and of the Eastern Atlantic Area (COM- 
MAIREASTLANT). The RN Commander-in-Chief of the Western Fleet, in his 
NATO hats, is the overall Commander of the Channel Command (CINCHAN) and 
of the Eastern Atlantic (CINCEASTLANT). As CINCHAN he assumes command 
and control of all forces assigned to him by the Channel countries, while as 
CINCEASTLANT he assumes delegated control of all SACLANT forces in the 
EASTLANT area. In both cases he is responsible for defining the maritime air 
tasks and priorities for these areas but automatically delegates control of all land 
based aircraft to me. 

Therefore, although in my National hat I only have control of UK aircraft, in my 
NATO hat I assume control of Netherlands and US forces as well. This organisation 
works extremely well as C-in-C Western Fleet and I are co-located in the Joint 
Headquarters at Northwood and this enables a straightforward transition to be made 
from a National to a NATO posture. 


The primary NATO role in peace and in a time of tension is the same as the 
national one, namely, surveillance. Our other NATO roles differ only in nomen- 
clature and slightly in detail, from the Command’s National roles; they are 
reconnaissance, support of naval operations, the protection of NATO shipping and 
general anti-submarine warfare. 


Present Establishment 


To fulfil its main roles, the Command is equipped with the Shackleton aircraft. Its 
equipment includes the best air-to-surface radar in the world for detecting small 
targets such as submarine snorts and periscopes, as well as an exhaust trail indicator 
and radar intercept equipment. There are several types of sonobuoy to detect and 
pinpoint fully submerged submarines. To attack the submarine the Shackleton 
carries homing torpedoes and depth charges of varying size and power. 

The Shackleton has been in service since 1951 and over the years it has been 
modernised several times. It has given grand service and has fulfilled a wide range 
of roles varying from its normal maritime duties to that of medium bomber and 
emergency troop transport in contingency operations overseas. It is still demon- 
strating its flexibility whether it be on internal security in the Gulf, enforcing the oil 
sanctions against Rhodesia on the Beira patrol, or deploying to overseas bases to 
keep track of Soviet fleet movements. This flexibility of role and mobility of deploy- 
ment have been achieved only by the hard work and expertise of the ground and 
aircrews. Now the time of the Shackleton is finishing; it has reached the end of its 
development potential and the Command looks forward to its new aircraft, the 
Hawker Siddeley Nimrod. 


Nimrod 


Nimrod was designed, developed and is now being produced to replace the 
Shackleton and will be in service at the end of this year. It has the most complex 
airborne search and attack system ever to enter the Royal Air Force. The basic well- 
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proven design of the Comet airframe has been adapted for maritime air reconnais- 
sance and ASW purposes, and it is powered by four Rolls-Royce Spey by-pass 
engines; it is the world’s first pure jet maritime reconnaissance aircraft. The basic 
flight profile will be to transit high to the operating area where the patrol will be 
flown at a lower level and cruising speed, and then to climb to high level again for the 
return to base. Endurance on patrol will be increased by flying first on three and 
then as the weight reduces, on two engines. Using this technique, Nimrod has a 
patrol capability at long range significantly better than the Shackleton. 


Hawker Siddeley “Nimrod” 


Nimrod will use improved versions of the current radar, sonobuoys and exhaust 
trail indicator now employed in the Shackleton, but it will have the added advantages 
of a new and improved radar intercept equipment, the latest long range passive 
sonobuoy detection system, a magnetic anomaly detection system (MAD), and a 
searchlight to identify targets at night. These sensors are the latest and best in the 
Western world. To have all of them in one aircraft is without parallel; coupled 


The Maritime Airman’s Target—N-Class 
Submarine (Crown Copyright Photo) 
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with the speed, range and endurance of Nimrod they give the Command a magnificent 
ASW platform. 


To round off the picture, Nimrod will carry a formidable range of weapons: a new 
homing torpedo and new depth charges capable of destroying the deepest diving 
submarine at unprecedented ranges, and air-to-surface missiles effective not only 
against the surfaced submarine but also with sufficient range to enable Nimrod to 
attack surface warships. 


The introduction of these missiles will give Nimrod a new and valuable striking 
power and enable us to support the Navy in a role which will become increasingly 
important as the carriers are withdrawn from Service. 


With such an unprecedented array of sensors in the aircraft, and with a wide 
choice of weapons to attack a target, crews may have problems in deciding quickly 
on their best course of action. These problems are reduced by the presence of a 
sophisticated navigation and attack system built around a digital computer. In the 
target area the computer will assess all the information offered by the sensors and will 
present the tactical team with a picture of the whole attack scene, leaving them free 
to decide upon the tactics to be used. Once a decision has been made, interception 
and weapon release points are calculated automatically and immediately by the 
computer. 


It must be obvious that such an advanced search, detection and weapon system 
will require a highly trained crew to operate it. Training requirements will be 
rigorous and demanding and, in order to attain the desired degree of professionalism, 
the Command will have Nimrod flight simulators allied with maritime crew trainers. 
These FS/MCTs, as they will be termed, will allow crews to practise procedures and 
techniques and to develop new tactics with complete realism on the ground, saving 
valuable flying time for the essential training that can be done only in the air, and for 
the ever increasing operational tasks. 

However much we reappraise the operating doctrines and use simulation for 
developing new tactical procedures, there is one vital element without which all our 
efforts will be to no avail and that element is the human one—the airman. 


The Airman 


I use the term ‘“‘airman” in an all-embracing fashion including aircrew and ground 
engineer, staff officer and support echelons, commisioned and non-commissioned. 
The demands upon the engineers in the future will certainly be exacting but they will 
also be exciting. A new aircraft with modern equipment which must be maintained 
at the highest operational efliciency presents a stimulating challenge. I know that the 
engineers will respond to the challenge and indeed to many it may well come as a 
welcome change from grappling with the Griffon. 

The aircrews of Coastal Command enjoy an enviable reputation in maritime air 
circles. They are well trained, eflicient, and are continually proving that they are 
amongst the best in NATO, A few years ago, it was claimed that fighter pilots were 
the only aircrew who participated in the face-to-face, personal type of combat, but 
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modern technology has revolutionised air warfare and in the role of air defence, 
surface-to-air and air-to-air missiles have tended to reduce the degree of personal 
involvement. The crew of a maritime reconnaissance aircraft still to this day engage 
in a battle of wits with a submarine commander, hardly face to face, but nevertheless 
highly personal. This ‘‘cat and mouse” game can be exciting and intriguing although 
sometimes infuriating and one of the most important principles drummed into 
maritime aircrews in training is ‘think submarine”. This is one of the many facets 
of maritime operations which, with some justification, leads many maritime aviators 
to claim that life in Coastal Command, although strenuous, is far and away more 
varied, more exacting and more interesting that in any other Command in the Royal 
Air Force. The aircrew in my command are now about to change from old piston- 
engined aircraft to the Nimrod, jet-propelled and equipped with the latest and best 
ASW sensors and weapons; it is an exciting and challenging prospect. 


Future 


What, then, of the future for Coastal Command? We will have a new name, but 
the LRMR tasks will remain much the same, and we will have new aircraft, sensors 
and weapons to undertake them. The addition of an air-to-surface missile will give 
us a new and significant punch against surface ships. The mobility and flexibility of 
Nimrod will enable the Command to operate over greater ranges and deploy more 
rapidly to areas where we will have responsibilities but no permanent bases. 


Moreover, in discussing maritime operations we must no longer consider the 
Nimrod LRMR force in isolation. As a result of the decision to phase out the 
carriers, the Royal Air Force has already started to provide air defence, strike and 
reconnaissance support for the fleet and by 1972 will have sole responsibility for this 
role. The new No. 18 (Maritime) Group will continue to be commanded by a three- 
star officer who will have the title AOC No. 18 (M) Group, Commander Maritime Air 
Forces. While he will be responsible to C-in-C Strike Command in the normal 
manner his HQ will remain at Northwood and he will be the working point of contact 
for the Commander-in-Chief Western Fleet in all day to day maritime air matters. 
He will be responsible for the training of the LRMR force and for the co-ordination 
of tactical training of Strike, Reconnaissance and Air Defence forces in the maritime 
role. He will also continue to hold his NATO appointments in his own right, so 
during NATO exercises, times of tension and in war, he will be directly responsible to 
CINCEASTLANT /CINCHAN for the control of the maritime air forces assigned to 
NATO. He will thus in some respects have broader responsibilities than AOC-in-C 
Coastal Command has at present. 


Undoubtedly, there will be some problems to overcome in changing to the new 
organisation, but the inherent flexibility of air power makes it both possible and 
essential that they are quickly resolved. The maritime air force of the 70s will be 
unrecognisable from the Shackleton force of today, but I am sure that the spirit and 
atmosphere of Coastal will remain, a spirit so well exemplified by the Command’s 
present and No. 18 (M) Group’s future motto “Constant Endeavour”. 
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-‘TheHawker Siddeley; Ysa 
Buccaneer } 


Designed specifically for sustained, high speed, low-level 
strike and reconnaissance operations below the radar screen, 
the HS Buccaneer has: 


for the Aircrew outstandingly good control characteristics 
and an exceptionally smooth ride, with fighter manoeuvrability. 


for the Groundcrew easy access for quick re-arming and 
routine maintenance recorded effort is reduced to less 
than half of that required for other military aircraft of 

this type. 


for Operators a proven airframe, navigation and weapon 
delivery systems which, in combination with its Rolls- 
Royce Spey engines, makes it capable of cost-effective 
up-dating and development stretch 


Phe Buccaneer is in production for the Royal Air Force. 


Hawker Siddeley-the largest aerospace group in Europe 


Richrnond Road Kinston upon Thames Surrey. Eny:land Tel 01546 7741 Cable, Hawsidarr, Kingstonupon Thames. Telex: 23726 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical.elec trical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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ANGLO/FRENCH “CONCORDE” 
At sixtieth-unniversary international Paris Air Show at Le Bourget 29/5/69 
(Brian Mackenzie Service Copyright) 


PARIS IN THE SPRING 


By Joun W. R. Taytor, FRHists, AFRAES, MSLAET 


ON Thursday, 29th May, 1969, the traffic in Paris ground to a standstill. It was no 

ordinary hold-up, accompanied by blaring car hooters and gesticulating gen- 
darmes. In the Champs Elysées police and motorists stood side-by-side, staring 
upward, over the top of the Arc de Triomphe, where the majestic white shape of 
Concorde 001, the French-built prototype, glided ceremonially over the heart of the 
capital. As one American journalist wrote later: ‘Hundreds of thousands of proud 
Frenchmen fixed their eyes skyward for this first look at their country’s toe-hold into 
commercial air transportation for the 1970s.”” 


More than a week was to elapse before the arrival of the British-built Concorde 
002 over Le Bourget Airport, to perform a pas-de-deux with 001, reminded those 
hundreds of thousands of proud Frenchmen that they shared the toe-hold. 


The flight over Paris heralded the opening of the 60th-anniversary international 
Paris Air Show at Le Bourget. The first appearance of the two Concordes together 
was a highlight of a flying programme that began at 11 a.m. and went on hour after 
hour, except for a brief lunch break, until evening on each day of the final week-end. 

The air display was not alone in being formidable. On the ground, more than 600 
manufacturers from at least 14 countries showed their wares in a complex of 
specially-built exhibition halls and on the parking apron. In 75 chalets, the 
exhibitors dispensed hospitality on a scale that made one’s heart sink at the prospect 
of further dining and wining in the evening—provided, of course, that one reached the 
centre of Paris in time to have a meal before turning round to start it all again next 
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day, for the traffic chaos at the approaches to the airport was equally formidable on 
the official public days. 


“Trade days” on the Farnborough pattern seemed almost non-existent according 
to some exhibitors. Certainly the number of young “technicians” aged between six 
and 16 prompted one to believe that the French aircraft industry “trains °em young”’. 
But this was Paris, in Springtime, and at least an attempt was made this year to 
ensure the safety of pilots and public by forbidding pilots to pull more than 4¢ or fly 
lower than 100 metres during their demonstrations. 


One continental pilot was grounded for coming too low; but plenty of others 
showed that it is possible to be hair-raising (or downright dangerous, according to 
one’s viewpoint) without breaking the rules. Pilot of the week, officially, was 
American aerobatic ace Bob Hoover. Flying a Norih American Shrike Commander 
“light twin”, he started with a barrel roll immediately after take-off. Five minutes 
of everything in the book ended with a flat-out dive to minimum height, at which 
both engines were stopped and the props feathered. Hoover then went straight up 
into an engineless loop, followed by an cight-point hesitation roll which brought him 
into the right position for a heavily side-slipped approach and a dead-stick touch- 
down on whichever wheel happened to be nearest the runway at the time. Very 
interesting, certainly, but not necessarily the best way of persuading anyone to buy a 
business-plane for safe, comfortable flying from A to B. 

This emphasises, perhaps, the main criticism that one can level at the Paris Air 
Show: it seems to put the emphasis too much on sheer overwhelming size, spectacle 
and splendour, whereas many of the exhibitors would prefer an opportunity for 
hard selling to a more restricted, professional clienicle. 

However, the professional in search of new ideas, or a first close-up look at equip- 
ment seen previously only in brochures, found plenty to hold his attention. Represen- 
tatives of foreign air forces could not fail to be impressed by the growing French 
Mirage fighter family. At a time when the Mirage III continues to attract orders, 
the next three generations could all be seen in the sky over Le Bourget, promising 
stability for the privately-owned Dassault-Breguet Group which designed them and 
the French nationalised industry which makes most of the components for final 
assembly and flight testing by Dassault. 

The Mirage 5, already ordered by several countries and being built under licence 
in Belgium, can be thought of as having the same basic airframe and engine as the 
IH-E, with any permutation of fuel, avionics and armament that the customer prefers. 
The VFR version can haul up to 8,820 Ib. of assorted weapons under its fuselage and 
wings. Coupled with an ability to operate from semi-prepared airfields and to fly at 
over Mach 2 in clean configuration, this makes it one of the best all-purpose fighters 
currently available. 

The French Air Force is deserting the familiar delta-wing layout of the Mirage III 
for swept wings and conventional tail unit in the Mirage F1, for which a first order for 
35 was announced symbolically during the Air Show. Without losing the versatility 
and rough-field capability of the III-E, the Fl has a 40 per cent better fuel capacity 
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and more powerful engine and, like the Mirage 5, comes in everything from long- 
range VFR to advanced all-weather models. 


A generation beyond even the F1 is the swing-wing Mirage G, which will carry the 
French nuclear weapon and is expected to replace at least some Mirage IV bombers 
of the Armée de l’Air. The prototype, which showed its paces convincingly at Le 
Bourget, is a single-engined two-seater. It is being followed by two prototypes of the 
G-4, a two-seater with twin engines. Initially these will be Atar 09K’s, as fitted in 
the Mirage IV and FI prototype, but these will be replaced by Super Atars in pro- 
duction G-4's, which are expected to have a gross weight of around 60,000 Ib. 


This does not represent the limit of Mirage extrapolation. A surprise visitor to 
the Air Show was the Mirage Milan, with what the French call, picturesquely, 
“moustaches”. Evolved under a joint Franco-Swiss development programme, these 
comprise two small retractable foreplanes which produce such a dramatic improve- 
ment in take-off and landing performance, and in manceuvrability at low speed, that 
there are rumours of a possible application to the Concorde. Far from simple, the 
“‘moustaches” embody fixed leading-edge slots and fixed trailing-edge sloited flaps; 
so, as the nose of the Concorde already droops and incorporates a retractable visor, 
the total complexity of such a nose with added ‘“‘moustaches” makes one’s 
imagination boggle. 

Dassault proudly advertise the Mirage Fl as ‘“‘A new aeroplane 100 per cent 
French, airframe, engine, equipment.” They regard it as a less costly alternative to 
the Anglo-French Jaguar in the strike role. Similarly, they are offering the private- 
venture swing-wing Mirage G-2, with a single SNECMA TF306 turbofan engine, as 
an alternative to the multi-racial European Multi-Role Combat Aircraft (MRCA). 


The MRCA itself progressed one step nearer to reality a couple of months before 
the Air Show opened, when the Panavia consortium was set up, with headquarters in 
Munich. Member companies are BAC (Britain), Messerschmitt-Bélkow-Blohm 
(Germany), Fiat (Italy) and Fokker (Netherlands), although Holland is not at present 
committed to using the MRCA. Initial requirements are reported to be 600 for the 
Luftwaffe, 385 for the RAF and 200 for the Italian Air Force, with Britain getting 
the two-seat Panavia 200 and the others having the single-seat Panavia 100. Models 
of each version at Le Bourget showed how it would be possible to achieve 85 per 
cent commonality between the two airframes, while revealing little of the more 
critical detail design of such things as the air intakes. Nor had the engines for the 
MRCA been finally selected at the time this article was being written. The choice 
lies between the Rolls-Royce RB.199-34R, rated at 14,000 Ib. thrust with reheat, or 
a competing Pratt & Whitney design. Without being nationalistic, there would seem 
to be little point in Britain’s continuing to support the MRCA project if it utilises an 
American engine. Already, the chance of getting exactly what the RAF wants and 
needs desperately has been lessened by having to compromise with German and 
Italian requirements. If the MRCA is not a true replacement for the abandoned 
TSR.2, AFVG and F-11!K—which the RAF was promised successively—then it 
isn’t worth wasting money on. 
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Anglo/ French “Jaguar” 


Germany's “Dornier Do-31" and Britain's “Hawker Siddeley Harrier” perform a double act at 
Paris Air Show 
(Air Portraits, Birmingham Copyright) 

One international programme that does seem to be producing the goods is the 
Anglo-French Jaguar project. At Le Bourget. the first of the single-seat prototypes 
flew in formation with the first two two-seaters, and these machines look good from 
the very start. It should not be long before the initial order for 400 for the RAF and 
French Air Force is supplemented by contracts from other governments and the 
Sepecat consortium, formed by BAC and Breguet to handle the project, already 
forecasts a production run of 900-1,200 Jaguars. 

Satisfying as this may be, it was the all-British Hawker Siddeley Harrier that did 
most to boost British morale at this year’s Paris Show. In this unique VTOL strike- 
reconnaissance aircraft, we have a combat type that is the envy of the world. Even 
afier seeing it many times, one still marvels at its ability to take off like a helicopter 
and then convert quickly and smoothly into a transonie fighter. Admittedly its 
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Germany's “Dornier Do-31" VTOL 

payload is small at present when it is required to take off vertically; but there are 
few occasions when a short forward run would not be practicable to increase the 
weapon /fuel load. In any case, the more powerful version of the Pegasus vectored- 
thrust turbofan now under development by Rolls-Royce will soon remedy this 
shortcoming. 

After the Concordes, the Harrier was the star of the show, particularly when it 
performed a double act with Germany’s Dornier Do 31 VTOL transport. At present 
the Do 31 is excruciatingly noisy; but future developments could use different power 
plants and different take-off and landing techniques to lessen the noise problem. 
Having seen the prototype, few people will doubt that one day airline safety will 
make its greatest-ever advance by switching to some form of vertical take-off. 

The excellence of the Harrier is in keeping with Britain’s traditional role as a 
pace-setter in fighter design. An encouraging innovation at Paris was evidence that 
our aircraft industry is at last beginning to capture a slice of the world market for 
light aircraft. Beagle’s little two/three-seat Pup has reached a production rate of 
about 20 aircraft a month and this will be doubled in 1970. The 300 civil Pups 
ordered by mid-1969 included well over 200 for export to 21 countries. This may 
not be staggering by Cessna standards, but the version to watch is the Bulldog, a 
military trainer variant of the Pup that forms an ideal replacement for machines such 
as the Chipmunk. First orders for Bulldogs have come from the Swedish and 
Zambian air forces, for 58 and eight respectively, with options on a further 45 for 
Sweden. Many people will be surprised, and disappointed, if Bulldogs with RAF 
roundels fail to flow from Beagle’s factory in the months ahead. 

No less promising, and in some ways even more enterprising is the Britten-Norman 
Nymph. Having already buttoned up a worldwide market with their ten-seat twin- 
engined Islander for use on local airline services, Britten-Norman are aiming the 
Nymph single-engined four-seater at countries currently without an aircraft industry. 

They propose to market Nymphs in “knocked-down” kits, like motor cars, for 
assembly overseas by companies that lack their own design staff and highly-skilled 
craftsmen. In this way, a maintenance company in an underdeveloped country 
could set up a production line of Nymphs for retail at far lower prices than com- 
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parable American lightplanes imported ready-for-flight and hence subject to import 
duties. This could well make possible the break-through in lightplane manufacture 
that has eluded Britain since the great days of the de Havilland Moth family. 

It is a sobering thought that all the Islanders sold to date will cost little more than 
a single Boeing 747 ‘jumbo jet”, an example of which put in a first stately 
appearance at this year’s Paris Show. But big aeroplanes create big problems in 
manufacture, financing and developing. We were reminded of this by the non- 
appearance of two types that had been expected but, disappointingly, failed to show 
up. The first was Lockheed’s massive C-5A Galaxy military transport, largest 
aeroplane yet flown, with a design take-off weight of 764,500 Ib. and payload of 
265,000 Ib. Problems with performance and programme cost made it impossible to 
spare an aircraft from development testing and we had to be content with the 
Boeing 747 and Russia’s mighty An-22. 

The other non-arrival was the Soviet Mil Mi-12 (V-12) helicopter which, like the 
Tupolev Tu-144 supersonic airliner, had been expected at one time. First news of 
the Mi-12 had come in February, when it set up a series of records by lifting a 
payload of more than 30 metric tons. The best way of putting this into perspective 
is to point out that this payload is 1} times the entire loaded weight of the biggest 
helicopters yet built outside Russia! A heavily-retouched photograph revealed that 
the Mi-12 has two laterally-disposed rotors, on outriggers; reports claimed that each 
of the two power plant/rotor packages was, in fact, a standard Mi-6 engine/rotor 
system, giving the aircraft a total of 26,000 shp for take-off. 

In contrast, we were given our first look at the new Beriev Be-30 15-passenger 
light transport, which is expected to go into very large-scale service with Aeroflot, and 
an equally interesting new variant of the familiar An-24 twin-turboprop short-range 
transport. Clearly intended for military roles, the latter has a much enlarged rear 
loading door which not only lowers for use as a ramp for vehicles but can be retracted 
forward under the belly for easier direct loading of freight from truck-bed to aircraft 
cabin. This is a typical example of Soviet ingenuity. 

It is impossible in so short an article to deal with the many equally impressive 
indications of ingenuity in equipment design. Here, Britain was well to the fore. 
Elliotts, in particular, showed how much thought and effort is being devoted to 
ensuring that quality of airframes and engines is matched by leadership in electronics. 

Their new SWORD (Strike and Weapon ORdnance Delivery) system is the most 
advanced integrated avionic system available anywhere, to meet the total control, 
display, navigation and weapon aiming requirements of the tactical and strategic 
combat aircraft of the seventies. It includes head-up display, projection map display, 
autostabilisation, a laser rangefinder, terrain following radar, and TV target acquisi- 
tion. To complement it, Elliotts have developed the Retriever air control system—a 
mobile computer-controlled miniature operations centre that can be installed in a 
field car to provide forward control of low-level tactical strike and reconnaissance 
operations. We have come a long way since the “cab ranks” of Normandy. 

The range of weapons being produced for tactical use grows rapidly, and Matra 
of France showed for the first time their parachute-retardation system for bombs. 
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Less elaborate than the “Concrete Dibber”’ system they evolved for the Israeli Air 
Force, in time for the June, 1967, War, this parachute system has been adopted by 
the Luftwaffe to permit more effective use of its F-104G Starfighters in a low-level 
role. 

As well as marketing the “poison” Matra have what is probably the best antidote 
so far as low-level attacks is concerned. Their Crotale surface-to-air missile not only 
promises the same kind of quick-reaction effectiveness against low-flying aircraft as 
does Britain’s Rapier but adds an all-weather capability through pulse-Doppler 
radar guidance that is lacking in the initial version of Rapier. Major customer for 
the weapon is South Africa, whose Cactus missile has turned out to be Crotale under 
another name, financed by South Africa with some help from the French govern- 
ment. This provides but one more example of how Europe's industry is taking 
advantage of Britain’s illogical ban on arms sales to certain countries. 


It is easy to be critical of such policy; yet there seems little logic in anything done 
under the more costly modern aerospace programmes. Britain and France are 
spending £730 million to develop the Concorde, so that passengers can fly between 
Europe and North America in 3} hours instead of 6}; simultaneously, company 
doctors are telling airfaring executives that they must rest for many hours after the 
present 63-hour trip, before starting work, to give their body time to become 
accustomed to the changed time zone. 


Under an unwritten, almost unadmitted ‘‘gentlemen’s agreement”, the Soviet 
Union and USA deploy anti-missile missile systems slowly and in step, thereby 
avoiding crippling expense and maintaining a “peace through mutual fear’’ deterrent 
policy. By deliberately remaining defenceless, each knows that it could not only 
annihilate the other but that it would be annihilated itself in return. 


The only big programme that seems to have a tangible value is space exploration. 
Few of those who inspecicd the tiny cramped Apollo 8 moon-circling spacecraft at 
Le Bourget would have expressed any desire to follow in the wake of Messrs. 
Borman, Lovell and Anders. Even fewer expect anything of monetary value to be 
brought back from the moon by future astronauts. The major, entirely negative 
justification for space exploration seems to be that if Russia and the USA were not 
spending so much on the “space race” they would probably spend it on something 
far worse. 

Only the belief that these super-powers consider major war no longer practicable 
as an instrument of politics enabled one to view dispassionately some of the 
ingenious weapons of destruction shown at the Paris Show. Nonetheless, had I 
been an admiral, I think I would have shuddered a little at the sight of Exocet. This 
new Nord-Aviation ship-to-ship missile is designed to skim over the water, less than 
ten feet above the surface at high subsonic speed, over ranges of more than 20 miles. 
How does one defend a ship against such a weapon. In an age when submarines 
can disappear without trace or explanation in the Mediterranean, and when the 
Israeli destroyer Eilut can be sunk deliberately by Egyptian missiles, without warning 
and without any very effective international reaction, it was, perhaps, as well that 
the hospitality of Paris. in the Springtime, quickly dispelled such gloomy thoughts. 
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DEFENCE DOWN UNDER 


By Air Vick-MARSHAL W. CarTER, CB, DEC 


ii was cold on the mountain and the wind cut at them through the pines. They 

huddled together as the first streaks of dawn picked out the memorial cross. The 
padre’s words must have reminded some of them that they who were left were 
indeed growing old. The recorded strains of the Last Post and the Reveille sounded 
thin and slightly apologetic in the sharp morning air. A man coughed as though 
adding a finale: then there was a deep quiet before the first shuffling of feet 
announced that yet another Anzac Day dawn service was over. 


They were gnarled men; the fighting men of Australia. They were men who, in 
what is historically a very short time, have earned for themselves and their ilk a 
proud tradition. Their toughness, their resilience and their endurance are known 
and remembered by both friend and foe alike. And the tradition is not theirs alone, 
for the successive Australian Governments which have trained them, committed them 
to battle and rehabilitated them have all had one thing in common, the will and 
determination to support through thick and thin what is still often referred to 
affectionately as the “Old Country”’. 


But of late, for both Governments and men, times have changed. There is now a 
sense of loneliness, perhaps even of isolation; for in recent years a rapid succession of 
events has increased and complicated Australia’s problems of national security to a 
point where she is unable to go it alone, yet finds it difficult to discern the long-term 
policies of her allies. The United Kingdom’s future defence role in South-East 
Asia seems unlikely to be a powerful one. even given that a change of government 
might improve the present outlook: the United States appears intent on disengage- 
ment from some, at least, of its current commitments in the area; and for the most 
part Australia’s local allies have trouble enough of their own without becoming sub- 
merged in the lengthy processes of hammering out a comprehensive pattern for 
mutual protection. For Australia herself this is a period requiring shrewd analysis 
and careful assessment, rather than cryptic decision-making. Thus, it is against this 
kind of general background that this article considers some of the major problems 
which face Australia in framing her defence policies for the years which lie ahead. 


National Outlook 


Most of what Australia does in the future will be conditioned by the way in which 
her outlook as a nation developes over the next few years; and this is not the com- 
monplace statement it may on the surface appear to be. because Australia’s defence 
ouook in the national sense (as distinct from the professional military sense) is only 
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just beginning to emerge in tangible form. The main reason for this lies, of course, 
in the many years during which Australia has followed broad strategic policies and 
operational concepts which have been designed almost exclusively in the United 
Kingdom; so that, in effect, Australia has been virtually dependent on United King- 
dom moods and moves. It is easy to underrate this dependence, to forget that the 
planning, organisation and training of Australian military forces have been so closely 
dovetailed with those of the United Kingdom that there has scarcely existed any- 
thing which might be truly described as independent Australian policy and outlook. 
It seems inescapable, therefore, that there will be a period of uncertainty in 
Australia’s actions whilst she continues to cut free from the ties of dependence on the 
United Kingdom and reorientates herself for more solo performances in the future. 


Nonetheless, there is no doubt that Australia has for some time past been reading 
the signs and portents of United Kingdom policies fairly accurately. She sees the 
United Kingdom becoming more and more engrossed in the European end of the 
British Commonwealth’s longstanding UK-Far East strategic axis; and she has noted 
with an understandable degree of uneasiness the rate at which United Kingdom 
forces are dwindling along this axis. In fact, it is the speed at which United Kingdom 
forces are being withdrawn, rather than the principle involved, which is currently 
having the major effect on Australia’s future planning. And though Australia 
appreciates that the United Kingdom cannot forever provide her with a major 
defence bastion, she feels there are still certain lingering responsibilities on which she 
should be entitled to expect United Kingdom help; and in this context even a small 
nucleus of forces in Singapore and Malaysia would be regarded as useful support 
and assistance. 


By the same token, however, Australia herself is becoming progressively more 
engrossed in the local Asian scene, and less ready to rush forces to Europe and the 
Middle East as she did so selflessly and to such good effect in World Wars I and II; 
for, in terms of stability, she is not impressed by what is currently happening in the 
world around her. Apart from the war in Vietnam (which, incidentally, is some- 
thing of a national grumbling point) Australia is under no delusions about the 
possible involvements which may be forced upon her by the actions of her neigh- 
bours. She realises only too well, for instance, the threat which can come from 
China, sensing that once China has gained more stability at home there will almost 
certainly follow a more aggressive foreign policy aimed at eroding the governments 
of smaller nations. Japan also constitutes something of a question mark; for whilst 
Japan’s economic development is in many ways an asset to Australia, it begins to 
raise problems of national status and future military potential. On similar broad 
lines, Russia is obviously bent on extending her influence in South-East Asia and 
though she is currently concentrating more on diplomatic and trade relations (plus 
a naval presence in the Indian Ocean) rather than on infiltration and subversion, the 
possible longer term implications for Australia cannot be ignored. Nearer home 
Australia looks out on a scene of marked instability. From New Guinea/West Trian 
through Borneo, Indonesia, Singapore, Malaysia and northwards into Thailand, an 
admixture of international frictions, communal tensions and Communist infiltration 
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and insurgency offers little prospect of easy going for Australia in either the political 
or military sense. 

Undoubtedly, therefore, Australia’s outlook is a difficult one, the more so because 
it is affected by two powerful factors at home. The first of these stems basically 
from Australia’s remo‘e geographical position which, over the years, has produced 
a sense of being outside the main arenas of major power struggle; and has resulted in 
a certain psychological reluctance to become too deeply involved in matters of 
defence. In fact, if generalisations can be made in these matters, most Australians 
perhaps like to feel that Australia, tucked away as she is, neither challenges anyone 
nor stands in anyone’s way. 


The second factor is a limited national awareness, as yet, of Australia’s new and 
expanding responsibilities. This, it must be stressed, is not a matter of national 
policies or national leadership. It is a basic national trait in a country which is 
embarked on a period of great expansion in almost every one of its many facets. 
Thus, the man in the street tends to be engrossed in building his country, rather than 
concerning himself unduly about foreign affairs and national security. 


In this situation, where the actions of many neighbouring countries are involved 
and where she herself is still in a marked process of national development, it follows 
that the main solutions to Australia’s defence problems must lie in an astute and 
careful selection of allies. 


The Search for Allies 

In this search for allies, one factor is strongly dominant. It is Australia’s tendency 
to look increasingly towards the United States for background military strength. 
The United Kingdom’s declining power has obviously had considerable influence in 
producing this situation, even though during recent (June, 1969) defence talks 
Australia seems to have hoped that the United Kingdom might yet have been per- 
suaded to leave forces in South-East Asia after 1971. New Zealand’s position has 
also contributed towards this pro-American leaning because, even given the best will 
in the world, New Zealand's current economic problems have to be recognised as 
restricting its defence potential. But fundamentally these are only subsidiary reasons: 
for, the United States is a Pacific power and therefore, particularly in view of the 
global range of modern weapons, reducing as it does problems of strategic distance, a 
significant measure of Australian/American defence co-operation is inevitable. 


Indeed, this ultimate co-operation has become more and more evident throughout 
Australia’s search for allies since World War Il. Early in this post-war period 
Australia joined with the United Kingdom and New Zealand to form the ANZAM 
agreement as a basis for covering defence eventualities in the general Malayan 
region: and whilst ANZAM lacked the tangible strength and force of a formal 
treaty, it did nonetheless provide a substantial foundation for defence planning and 
joint military operations in the area. 

However, ANZAM did not allow for American participation and this was 
obviously a serious shortcoming in the eyes of both Australia and New Zealand. In 
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1951, therefore, in accordance with the terms of the United Nations Charter, the 
ANZUS Pact was formed, under which the United States, Australia and New Zealand 
have agreed to act together should any one of them be subjected to armed attack in 
the Pacific area. ANZUS, in its quiet way, has worked well. It has a straightforward 
system for consultation at senior political and military levels and there seems little 
doubt that it has the genuine and sincere backing of the three member countries. 
President Nixon, for example, was quick to reafirm United States’ support for 
ANZUS very soon after taking office and there appears no reason why the Pact 
should not remain a useful facet of Australia’s defence arrangements in the immediate 
future. Admittedly, it has been suggested that the United States could be interested 
in ANZUS primarily because it may provide useful space/defence communications 
installations on Australian soil and because, in the longer term, Australia might 
provide some form of United States major base facilities. But this view perhaps 
gives too little regard to United States overall involvement in Asia and the Pacific 
and the complex strategic deployment which such involvement inevitably demands. 


Following the decision to participate in ANZUS, Australia in 1954 joined the 
South East Asia Treaty Organisation, the other members of which were the Asian 
countries of Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand, backed by the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France and New Zealand. Originally set up to provide mutual 
protection against the general spread of Communism into South-East Asia, and par- 
ticularly to form a barrier to Chinese expansion, SEATO has had a varied career. 
Lacking a military command structure and the assignment of forces, along NATO 
lines, the Organisation has sometimes appeared to some of its members to fall short 
of its objectives: and indeed at the present time there are marked doubts about 
its future. France has already ceased to give support to SEATO, Pakistan has 
reduced its participation to the role of observer and Thailand is especially critical of 
the Organisation’s lack of military forces. Nevertheless, SEATO has had a useful 
life for a good number of years, if only because it has provided a means of con- 
sultation, technical aid and broad defence planning: and its supporters could argue 
that without SEATO (and particularly without United States membership of SEATO) 
things in South-East Asia might well have been worse than they are today. And this, 
in very broad terms, constitutes the value which Australia derives from the Organisa- 
tion, plus the rider that it helps to consolidate Australia’s ties with the United States 
and, to a lesser extent, the United Kingdom. 

It was against this general background of Australia’s alliance arrangements that 
the United Kingdom announced its intention to withdraw its forces from South-East 
Asia by 1971; and there is no doubt, as inferred above, that the finality of the United 
Kingdom's decision has caused a good deal of heart-searching in both the political 
and military sense. 

Already, long before the announcement of withdrawal, Australia had become 
committed to military action in Vietnam. From as early as 1954 Australia had given 
token support to the United States backing for the South Vietnamese and over the 
next 15 years had gone from the minor military assistance of providing instructors to 
a full scale combat commitment from all three fighting Services. This commitment is 
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still in force; indeed, despite the recent United States announcement of preliminary 
reductions in its own troops in Vietnam, Australia has said that she will maintain her 
present force levels, since they constitute a balanced fighting entity, the efficiency of 
which would be upset by piecemeal cuts. The length of the Vietnam commitment is 
obviously difficult for Australia to gauge and must largely depend on United States 
attitude to the war there. But it is not the Vietnam commitment alone which worries 
the Australian Government. Indeed, when compared with other problems in South- 
East Asia, it might be said that Vietnam is the least of Australia’s worries, because 
in that particular commitment she has the super-power strength of America beside 
her. In her other local problems, however, Australia must obviously feel more 
isolated; and this is where the United Kingdom's withdrawal is having an immediate 
effect. 


Australia’s relations with Malaysia and Singapore are a case in point and they have 
quickly illustrated the kind of difficult politico /military situations which can arise in 
the future. Australia has never had a separate defence agreement with Malaysia but 
is associated by an exchange of letters with the Anglo-Malayan Defence Agreement 
(AMDA). Now, as the United Kingdom withdrawal becomes imminent, Malaysia 
and Singapore are showing signs of anxiety for their national security: and Australia 
is finding herself in the invidious position of having to decide how far her association 
with AMDA commits her to future action in support of Malaysia. 


Australian forces have served in the Singapore/ Malaysia area for some time past. 
In addition to being there in World War II, they took part in the post-war anti- 
Communist operations in Malaya and later formed part of the Commonwealth 
Strategic Reserve. In this latter role they subsequently helped to preserve the 
interests and security of Singapore and Malaysia when Indonesia initiated ‘‘con- 
frontation” action over Borneo. ThuS, Australian forces have become identified as 
helping to keep the peace for and in these two newly independent states. And this 
has posed no special problems so long as Singapore and Malaysia continued to enjoy 
the commendable stability they had both achieved immediately after independence. 
Now, however, Malaysia has run into some drastic internal unrest which, should it 
develop along certain lines, could bring out a whole rash of problems for all 
concerned: and not the least of these would be renewed Communist insurrection in 
northern Malaysia and along the East Malaysian / Borneo border. 


At the recent five-power talks between Australia, Singapore, Malaysia, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom, it became clear that both Singapore and Malaysia 
wished Australian forces to remain in their countries: and basically Australia seems 
prepared to agree to this, at any rate in the short term. However, what obviously 
worries the Australia government is that, whilst trying to help Malaysia and 
Singapore, it may be dragged into argument or conflict with Indonesia and the 
Philippines, both of whom are not entirely happy about Malaysia’s possession of 
Sarawak and Sabah. Indeed it was this concern on the part of the Australian 
Government which led the Prime Minister, Mr. Gorton, into trying to define exactly 
in what areas Australian forces might or might not be used, thus engendering some 
muffled protests from the leaders of Malaysia and Singapore. And this, in principle, 
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is perhaps at the heart of the whole problem as far as Australia is concerned: for at 
this point in her national development it would obviously suit her best not to be too 
tightly tied down in her overseas defence commitments. Yet, because of the United 
Kingdom’s withdrawal, it is the reverse which her allies, Malaysia and Singapore, 
wish to see; because they recognise that without firm commitments among the five 
powers and without a clear understanding on future command arrangements and 
assignment of forces, the whole defence structure will not only lack credibility but, 
what is more, will be seen to lack this essential ingredient by those it is intended to 
deter. 

Australia’s search for allies is not, therefore, an easy and straightforward one. 
Unfortunately for Australia it involves too many factors over which she has no 
control and which, in some cases, she cannot even influence. For this reason, in the 
years which lie immediately ahead Australia will probably continue to lean towards 
the United States, whilst concurrently trying to resolve her more local alliance 
problems and continuing to develop the best national defence capability she can 
afford. 


Aspects of Defence Organisation 


Whilst the political factors outlined above have been moulding basic defence 
policy, defence organisation has also been going through a process of change. In 
the years following World War II the Australian armed forces were subject to some 
stringent financial controls, defence expenditure being restricted to something 
between 2 per cent and 3 per cent of the Gross National Product. More recently 
this figure has been increased to around the 5 per cent mark which very roughly 
brings Australia’s per capita expenditure on defence into the same broad category 
as France and Canada. 


With this kind of financial availability Australia, like most other comparable 
countries, has spent considerable effort in trying to produce the right kind of defence 
organisation. In fact, more than ten years ago proposals were being made for the 
setting up of one centralised defence department; though since then, for various 
reasons, things have gone fairly slowly. However, in many ways the delays have 
been helpful, in the sense that Australia has been able to draw on the experience of 
other countries faced with similar problems. For instance, it seems clear that 
Australia has rejected the Canadian approach of complete integration of all three 
Services and has chosen to follow a general pattern resembling that of the United 
Kingdom. Rationalisation has been used as a starting point and this has been 
applied, as might be expected, to straightforward aspects such as hospital facilities 
and their associated equipment and accounting backing. Other facets, also of a 
relatively uncomplicated nature, such as the broader fields of supply, motor transport 
and so on are also being tackled. Obviously, these are all good sound propositions 
which should produce savings and a measure of joint Service co-ordination. 


However, one of the associated classical steps, that of co-ordinating the basic train- 
ing of key personnel, does not appear to be any easier than has been the case in the 
United Kingdom or anywhere else. It is, whether one likes it or not, a fundamental 
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truth that young men usually join a particular Service or arm because it offers what 
they want; to bea sailor, soldier or an airman. And no amount of erudite, academic 
or theoretical plans and proposals about “all being boys together” seem to cut much 
ice, either with individual Services themselves or with the young men who want to 
join them. Perhaps we shall all, in the long run, be grateful for this: and indeed 
perhaps we ought to be now, because in battle (which is after all the ultimate reason 
for and test of all military preparation) efficiency depends enormously on the 
individual dedication and morale of every single fighting man. In this respect, the 
new Royal Australian Air Force Academy, with its extremely high standard of 
facilities, might be taken not only as upholding the above theme but also as a 
reminder of the fiercely independent spirit of the Australian himself. 


Time alone, of course, will tell how co-ordination or integration will go with the 
Australian forces at entry level. However, an approach to joint Service training at 
higher levels is obviously sensible and should pose no particular problems: and in 
this respect plans for an Australian joint Service staff college facility will undoubtedly 
be welcomed by all three Services. 


In fact, the whole current emphasis in defence organisation is on bringing the three 
Services closer together at the top level and imposing tighter centralised control by 
the Defence Department. The Minister of Defence has made it clear that he is 
aiming at an organisation which will produce maximum cost/effectiveness, not only 
from each Service itself but from the combination of all three Services planning and 
working in unison. Such key aspects as central planning staffs, scientific specialists, 
joint intelligence facilities and financial advisors have, therefore, or are in process of 
being centralised under the Defence Department. This enables operational concepts 
to be established on the basis of a carefully analysed threat, to which force goals can 
be applied within the limits of financial and manpower ceilings. And though, in 
principle, there is not a great deal new in this kind or organisation, it is of particular 
significance for Australia in view of the national and allied factors (some of them 
dificult, most of them restrictive) which have been set out above. 


Conclusion 


Australia has a proud history of never having been found wanting when the call 
has come to defend the interests of her allies and what she believes to be just. In 
the past she has been content that grand strategy and the major aspects of defence 
policy should be formulated on a British Commonwealth rather than a national basis. 
In two world wars Australia gave all her allies full and unstinting support; and in the 
post-war years has played a vital part alongside the United Kingdom and the United 
States in trying to preserve peace and stability in South-East Asia. 


At the present time, however, Australia’s outlook is a diflicult one. Ideally she 
needs to have all her efforts and resources available to continue her national 
development, the scope for which seems enormous. However, such development 
could be seriously hampered or even halted by external factors which might, in the 
long term, throw South-East Asia into turmoil. Thus, it is in Australia’s own 
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interests to take an active hand, where appropriate, in the defence and security of her 
neighbours. 

In this respect, Australia’s role is largely affected by the policies of two other 
nations, the United Kingdom and the United States. The United Kingdom’s rapid 
decline in power and influence in South-East Asia means that Australia must now 
take on greater responsibilities than previously, whilst the position of the United 
States as a major Pacific power dictates that Australia must maintain a close 
identity of purpose with such a powerful ally. The local difficulties of Australia’s 
near neighbours pose problems of instability which Australia herself cannot ignore: 
thus, she is beginning to find herself taking on the role of a middle power. And 
in these days of large international groupings, the role of the middle powers is proving 
perhaps the most valuable of all. 

For Australia, therefore, challenging times lie ahead. They will be testing times 
for development at home and diplomacy abroad; and they will need the insurance 
of a sound and sensible defence organisation. The signs are that Australia is heading 
in the right direction on all these counts. 


ARTICLES IN THE DECEMBER 1969 NUMBER 


Among the articles published in our next issue:— 


A MOST EXTRAORDINARY WARTIME COINCIDENCE 
By Air Marshal Sir Edward Chilton, KBE, CB 

THE NATO DEFENCE COLLEGE 
By General H. J. Kruls 

A VISIT TO THE PERSIAN GULF (Aug. /°69) 
By Basil Clarke 

ORANG ASLI (First Man) AND JUNGLE MAGIC 
By Douglas Pike 

UNKNOWN AIR ACES 
By NC. 

INTERDICTION IN A SOUTH-EAST ASIAN LIMITED WAR 
By Squadron Leader F, R. Lonie, RAAF 

A STUDY OF HUSKY SLED DOGS 
By Sergeant H. Patterson 

BRITISH ARMED FORCES AND THE JANUS SYNDROME 
By Squadron Leader T. C. Flanagan 


RAF RHEINDAHLEN “TREKKHUND” 13th-25th March /*69 
By Flight Lieutenant M. E. Cole 
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Aircraft powered by Rolls-Royce turbofan, 
turbojet, turboprop or turboshaft engines have 
been chosen by more than 60 armed forces 
all over the world. Some of these aircraft are 
shown on left. 1, Nimrod-Spey. 2. SEPECAT 
Jaguar-Rolls- Royce Turbomeca Adour. 

3. Phantom-Spey. 4. Jet Provost-Viper. 
5. Westland Sea King-Gnome. 6. Harrier 
V/STOL- Pegasus. 


ROLLS} ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


DERBY ENGLAND 
Aero Engine Division 
Bristol Engine Division 


ROYCE) Small Engine Division 


1939-1945 WRAF 
WAAF Plotters 


[Crown Copyright Photo] 
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1918 WRAF 
WRAF mechanics working on a Sopwith Camel Fighter 
[Crown Copyright Photo) 


WOMEN IN THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 
1918 TO 1969 


By Aik COMMODORE DAME FELICITY HILL, DBE. 


TE Women’s Royal Air Force was born on the same day as the Royal Air Force, 

and in having a common birthday with the service to which it belongs it is 
unique among the armed forces of this or any other Western country. Perhaps this 
partly explains the special attitude of the Royal Air Force towards the employment 
of women, for even in 1918 the beginnings of integration were discernible, and the 
WRAF officers and airwomen of that day were made to feel that they were a part of 
this new flying service. The result of this was an admiration and affection on the 
part of these women for the Royal Air Force which lasted all their lives. Dame 
Helen Gwynne-Vaughan, who had been the Director of the WRAF from 1918 to 
1920, but was afterwards a distinguished professor and public figure, and Director of 
the ATS (now the Women’s Royal Army Corps) from 1939 to 1941, left a request 
when she died in 1967 that any Memorial Service held for her should be in the Royal 
Air Force Church of St. Clement Danes. 

The women of the 1918 WRAF were employed in ways which seem surprisingly 
modern for that time. In the photographs of the period they can be seen repairing 
and servicing aircraft (dressed in trouser suits!), repairing and launching balloons, 
riding heavy motor-cycles as despatch riders, as well as performing the more con- 
ventional clerical, signals and domestic duties. Among the photographs of that 
period are two of the Inter-Service Athletics Championships, 1919, which depict the 
Women’s Services’ Relay Race. In the photograph, on the start line, the Army 
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1919 WRAF 
Inter-Services Athletics—Womens Event 


[Crown Copyright Photo| 


girl wears a gym tunic with long-sleeved shirt, collar and tie. The WRNS competitor 
wears a maxi-skirt and long-sleeved blouse—and, for good measure, her service hat. 
The WRAF runner is distinctly avant garde, clad in open necked blouse and close 
fitting knee length shorts (or “bloomers”), and it is perhaps not surprising that in the 
second photograph she is reaching the tape far ahead of her rivals! 


We in the WRAF today can feel justifiably proud of the early WRAF—a confident 
and competent service, enjoying enlightened administration and a real sense of 
belonging to the Royal Air Force. Demobilised and disbanded in 1920 their story 
lay dormant until 1939, when the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force came into being as 
a wartime measure, and soon the special relationship was revived and developed. 
The integration of women into the administrative structure of the Royal Air Force, 
co-educational trade training, and the inter-changeability of women with men in a 
wide range of work on a one for one basis all served to make the WAAF a flexible 
and readily deployable source of “manpower”, and although full integration in the 
legal sense did not come until after the war it followed logically from wartime 
developments. At the height of the war the WAAF was 182,000 strong, serving in 
75 trades and 22 officer branches. 

Although during the first two years of World War II the rapid expansion inevitably 
caused problems the WAAF, inspired by its Director, Katherine Trefusis-Forbes, 
reacted with sturdy pride, as in 1918, to serving with the Royal Air Force. Looking 
back I see the wartime RAF as almost idolised by the public, and invested with a 
glamour and panache which sprang from a highly eflicient, unselfish and courageous 
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performance, and a gay self-mockery which had its own language and its own anti- 
heroes (Prune and Co.). The WAAF on operational stations saw aircrew virtually 
in battle, and because to admire wholeheartedly is such a rare sensation I think that 
to all of us who served in the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force, however long ago it may 
be, this admiration will remain a powerful memory. 

However, I must add that the wartime WAAF were not always serving on 
operational stations. Few will forget their memories of seemingly less vital venues— 
the vast hutted training stations where the cry of the drill sergeant and the more 
muffled sound of the WAAF trainees splitting firewood with a shovel or secretly 
extracting lumps of coke through the wire netting of the fuel compound replaced the 
roar of aircraft—the Nissen-hutted messes where the cooks worked desperately long 
hours in conditions which were hard and primitive—the huge maintenance units 
which employed up to 1,500 airwomen on each, and where such work as making 
crates, crating aircraft parts, and waterproofing stores for “D” Day was man-sized 
with a vengeance. 

In the Operations Rooms the plotters, looking like girl croupiers, felt very close 
to the war, and so did the RT operators in their isolated Fixer and Homer stations. 
Talking of the latter makes me wonder how Station Commanders today would react 
if crews composed of one WRAF corporal and a handful of airwomen were employed 


THE WRAF TODAY 
Aircraft Control Officers with two Assistant Air Traffic Controllers 
[Grown Copyright Photo) 
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in little towers on lonely hilltops, and accommodated in farm cottages far from any 
“Admin” supervision. The necessity does not. of course, arise, but I hope we have 
not become over-protective in the post-war years, for airwomen need their share of 
challenging conditions if we are to hold their interest and fit them for emergencies. 

During World War II and its aftermath WAAF officers and airwomen served 
overseas in 29 different countries. Living conditions included a glamorous seaside 
villa in the Bahamas, an old Rangers’ hut in Gander, tents in Egypt, bamboo huts in 
Ceylon and luxury hotels and Luftwaffe camps in Germany. This variety provided 
a welcome contrast to conditions at home, where the wartime Nissen and Laing 
hutted camps were comfortless indeed, and where those on operational stations 
found that the practice known as “dispersal” was all embracing, and included 
sleeping in one place, and crossing a field to clean one’s teeth (or other hygienic 
ploys) in another. The WAAF, however, became expert at self-help, make-do, and 
communal effort, and contrived to make a semblance of a home out of the bleakest 
and dampest Nissen hut. 

When the War ended and demobilisation began no decision on the future of the 
WAAF as a permanent part of the Royal Air Force had yet been announced, 
although discussions had been going on in the Air Ministry since the beginning of 
1943. It was generally known, however, that a permanent women’s element would 
probably be retained, and a number of WAAF officers and NCOs and airwomen 
elected to remain on extended service commissions or engagements until a decision 
was announced. When the permanent WRAF was inaugurated, on Ist February, 
1949, officers and airwomen were able to apply for permanent commissions or long 
service engagements. Now the WRAF became an integral part of the Royal Air 
Force, and the status of its women that of commissioned or attested members of the 
Royal Air Force. In this it differed from the other two Services, for the Women’s 
Royal Naval Service, though continuing to serve with the Navy, has retained its 
civilian status to this day, and the post-war Women’s Royal Army Corps was set up 
as a self-contained Corps. 

Today women have been employed continuously in the Royal Air Force for 30 
years, and there can be few RAF senior officers or NCOs remaining who remember 
an all-male Air Force. Among the women there are now only a small number still 
serving who remember the 1939 WAAF and the war years, and the vast majority of 
present officers and airwomen were not even born when World War II ended. WRAF 
officers today are employed in all professional branches except Marine, Royal Air 
Force Regiment, and General Duties (Flyi Airwomen are employed in 15 out 
of the 19 Trade Groups and in one aircrew category (Air Quartermaster), Promo- 
tion for both officers and airwomen is in competition with men, from common 
rosters, and career planning. selection for courses, postings, personnel and disciplinary 
matters are dealt with on the same basis as for male members of the service. 


g). 


As a career for women the Royal Air Force offers more equality of opportunity, 
and more chances to fill responsible “male” posts, than most civilian organisations. 
Granted there is still some prejudice. and there are still some drawbacks to the 
employment of women in an Air Force which must increasingly adopt a highly 
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mobile role. However, even with the restrictions imposed by mobility and the 
fundamental role of a Fighting Service, the Royal Air Force employs women in 
what is probably a more advanced and integrated manner than almost any other 
employer. 

Looking to the future it seems likely that the WRAF will remain a relatively small 
and mainly short-service element of the Royal Air Force. The continuing tendency 
for early marriage, and the difficulties of combining marriage with a career in which 
mobility is an essential requirement are factors which limit retention. However, 
the majority of WRAF officers and airwomen marry into the Royal Air Force, and 
the effect of this, in a Service where turbulence of movement, and unaccompanied 
tours, require wives who will pack and follow or stay behind with equal self-reliance 
and understanding, is of direct benefit. It has often been said, and bears repeating as 
a footnote to any account of women in the Royal Air Force, that such officers and 
airwomen continue to serve the interests of the Royal Air Force even though they 
are no longer on the active list. 


No article on the role of women in the Royal Air Force would be complete without 
mention of the Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service, whose Nursing 
Officers have served continuously with the Royal Air Force from its formation in 
1918. This Service now has a non-commissioned element, and the legal status of its 
members, as for the WRAF, is that of commissioned or attested members of the 
Royal Air Force. Because of this shared RAF identity a much closer bond has 
developed between the women who nurse and the women who perform general 
service duties, and last year, when the Royal Air Force celebrated the 50th Anniver- 
sary of its formation the Princess Mary’s Royal Air Force Nursing Service and the 
Women’s Royal Air Force proudly celebrated the same milestone, no longer as 
separate organisations or auxiliaries but as part of one great Service. 


NOTICE TO REGULAR SUBSCRIBERS 


We wish to bring our Postal Distribution List up to date. If your copies of this 
journal are at present being wrongly addressed we should be most grateful if you 
would send your present correct rank and address to: 


The Royal Air Forecs Quarterly, 
43 Grove Park Road, 
London. W.4 
It would be appreciated if regular subscribers would notify the above when they 


change their address, which would prevent any possibility of their copies of the 
“RAF Quarterly” going astray. 
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In the past ten years Nord Aviation has delivered more than 300 000 
tactical guided missiles to equip the land, sea and air forces of more than 
18 different nations. 
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perience enables the Company to offer the best solutions to meet the chan- 
ging needs of operational requirement. 
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IS THE POSTURE OF 
NATO CORRECT? 


By Air MARSHAL SiR MAvurRIce HEATH, KBE, CB, RAF (RETD.) 
. as long as the threat to our peace and security exists, the Alliance's 


task of collective defence will remain . . . 
(GENERAL LEMNITZER) 


Ree articles and correspondence in the QUARTERLY have stressed the anxiety 

which exists over the state of readiness and deployment of our forces, and our 
ability to meet the threat posed by Russia and highlighted by the Czechoslovak 
invasion. It will perhaps be appropriate therefore to consider the present deploy- 
ment of NATO's defences and the ability of our forces to react to this threat in a way 
designed to ensure our defence rather precipitate our destruction. 


The nuclear deterrent as such has long been an effective Shield. It still is against 
nuclear war, but when Russia developed a nuclear potential matching that of the 
Western Alliance she also provided herself with a shield—a shield against the use of 
nuclear weapons by the U.S.A. and her Allies. The well recognised stalemate came 
into being and both the East and West are now in fact deterring each other from 
using nuclear weapons. While this is a good thing for the immediate future of the 
human race it does not solve the problem of war. Indeed, we have seen that limited 
warfare can be waged without much risk of escalation into nuclear war, providing 
the major powers do not confront each other directly, precisely because the mutual 
deterrent is so effective. The danger of this developing situation is as much psycho- 
logical as it is military. 

If limited warfare can be conducted between the smaller nations, even when as in 
Vietnam, one side is directly supported by America and the other indirectly by the 
USSR, without any real danger of escalation into nuclear war, might not something 
of the sort be a possibility in Europe? It was appreciated as far back as 1962 that 
such a possibility could not be completely discounted. If there were a small incursion 
by Russian forces, perhaps initially only police forces sent in, shall we say, to recover 
the aircrew of a Russian military aircraft which had forced landed on our side of the 
iron curtain would we use a tactical nuclear weapon against them? Well, of course 
not. We might easily, however, detain the Russian police and if this was considered 
provocative, or if the whole incident had been engineered to create an excuse for 
military action, the Russians could then decide to rescue their party by employing a 
detachment of soldiers. This would naturally constitute an invasion of NATO 
territory but it would certainly not merit a nuclear response. It is easy to see how 
such an incident could be developed into quite a sizeable military operation and 
finally reach proportions where it endangered our nuclear forces which must still 
constitute our ultimate defence. 


If adequate conventional forces were available to us and disposed so that they 
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could react to such a situation, then such minor incidents could be dealt with and 
repulsed before they became dangerous. But since we did not at that time have the 
conventional forces it was realised that a worm of doubt had crept into the 
credibility of the nuclear deterrent. A tacit admission developed that certain things 
could happen without the Authorities being able to permit an automatic nuclear 
reaction, despite the fact that such automatic reaction was the very basis of the 
effectiveness of the deterrent. From this point onwards the defence plans of the 
NATO alliance underwent a progressive change. First came the strategy of forward 
defence aimed at speeding up allied capability to react to a conventional attack by 
placing forces on the ground nearer to the enemy. Then the theory of graduated 
response was developed and introduced. This is the current expression used to 
describe the defensive strategy of NATO and the way in which the Nations believe 
they can best solve the problem posed by Russia's enormous conventional forces. 
The concept of a graduated response is really the re-statement of one of the principals 
of war, namely ‘economy of force”, re-applied to the European situation where for 
so long the vast over-kill potential of nuclear war had submerged more rational 
military thinking. 


It is undoubtedly the correct strategy because it in no way detracts from the 
effectiveness of the nuclear deterrent against a surprise nuclear attack and it adds to 
the credibility of Western defence as a whole. But unhappily the whole structure of 
NATO's defences was designed only for nuclear war. A graduated response requires 
the deployment of our forces to be both widely dispersed against the residual pos- 
sibility of a sudden nuclear attack, and at the same time close enough to concentrate 
rapidly against the threat of a conventional thrust. It requires a degree of flexibility 
which at this time simply did not exist. Consider just a few examples. 


Supplies of fuel for aircraft and army vehicles was provided for by pipelines lead- 
ing to fixed installations. Airfields were crowded with a high concentration of 
aircraft all of which were scheduled to take off in a very short time and all of which 
had pre-determined missions. Communications emanated from and passed through 
static headquarters and made use of land lines or fixed radio links dependent on 
static transmission points. Supplics were geared to a short war of annihilation and 
were held in static dumps limited to a requirement for 30 days fighting. All these 
conditions suited a short nuclear war and despite the tremendous increase in the cost 
of armaments they suited Governments because they saved on overheads and made 
a number of military requirements useful for civilian purposes. The oil pipelines; 
the military communications: the air defence radars are all examples of military 
hardware with civil applications. But a graduated response demands forces of a 
different nature and having a different deployment from those which are needed for 
nuclear war. It also requires larger numbers of men and equipment and, since 
modern weapon systems are vastly more expensive and complex than their predeces- 
sors Whether used to carry nuclear weapons or in the conventional role, it follows 
that the outlay required for a short sharp war of annihilation must be less than that 
required for a more drawn-out struggle using conventional weapons while maintain- 
ing the ability to go nuclear if necessary. 
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By contrast the appeal of the pure nuclear deterrent policy is that if it works all 
you need provide is the shop window; the display of power; the demonstration of 
capability. Supplies to sustain months and years of attrition are not required; the 
vast expenditure on training and equipping the manpower needed to replace huge 
casualties is unnecessary, and so on. Because the policy of pure nuclear deterrence 
was effective for so long NATO had settled down to enjoying the relaxed condition 
of a well insured householder who has secured favourable terms. The standard of 
living improved in all our countries and became our main pre-occupation. Health 
services, education, roads, the arts, and the welfare state took precedence in our 
minds over defence, which had been catered for by our nuclear forces; the implica- 
tions of the nuclear stalemate were not appreciated. 


The danger is that if Russia ever becomes convinced that the Western World would 
not dare to use nuclear weapons she is opportunist enough to attempt the domination 
of Europe by military means, and we know that she has the power to do this in a 
matter of hours if we fail to use our nuclear weapons. It is vital, therefore, to keep 
the Russians guessing. This can only be done by providing ourselves with the 
means of countering a conventional attack with conventional forces of sufficient 
strength to make the Russians realise that such tactics would not succeed. This 
demands very considerable increases in our defence expenditure and when the point 
was first made clear the NATO Nations proved unwilling to face the unpalatible 
truth. Instead of acting they talked and are only now, after Czechoslovakia, slowly 
taking more realistic and positive steps. Even so too much reliance is being placed 
on organisational devices and on newly coined phrases designed to give the impres- 
sion of increased capability without the provisioning and expenditure which alone 
can ensure it. There are grave weaknesses and deficiencies in our current provision- 
ing. For instance the allocation of “dual capability” to our Air Forces for nuclear 
and conventional war is totally unrealistic. Certainly dual-capable aircraft can be 
provisioned, the crews can be trained and the weapons can be deployed, but they 
cannot be used in both roles for the very simple reason that conventionally armed 
aircraft are needed in far greater numbers than can be provided from the resources of 
a nuclear strike force. Aircraft carrying conventional armaments need to make 
several sorties to achieve the level of damage required, or to maintain a level of 
damage, for conventional armaments can only inflict local damage, which as we 
know from last war experience can quickly be repaired. One nuclear weapon on an 
airbase effectively removes it from the face of the earth. Conventionally armed 
aircraft are naturally subject to casualties on each mission, they are also vulnerable 
on the ground while re-fuelling and re-arming and cannot remain an effective force 
if the attrition rate gets too high. To reduce their vulnerability on the ground they 
must be widely dispersed on Bases and between Bases, which in turn demands a 
larger number of smaller Bases. These are conditions totally unacceptable to the 
nuclear role where strict supervision of the weapons and a highly sophisticated 
control is necessary to ensure not only the safety of our own forces but the safety 
of the World from the devastation which might result from inadvertent launchings. 
When these very necessary safeguards are married to a requirement for a higher rate 
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of reaction than has ever been demanded of any military force in the history of war- 
fare, to prevent obliteration before it can respond, it will be seen that large 
concentrated Bases are essential. 


In short the concept of dual capable aircraft is incompatible with the facts of life 
in the nuclear age. The same applies on the ground. Soldiers deployed for defence 
against a conventional attack cannot at the same time be disposed so as to have the 
best chance of surviving a nuclear attack. Nor if they are disposed for nuclear war 
can they be in the best posture for dealing with a conventional thrust. Furthermore 
unless communications and supply systems are provided on the scale required for 
conventional war the disposition of the troops is of secondary importance. Training 
and the availability of reserves and the provision of adequate stocks of supplies are 
necessary parts of the strategy of graduated response, for to be credible our ability 
to resist a conventional attack must be evident to the potential enemy. 


The new deterrence must be a dual one, but the forces required must be matched 
to each function. First we must possess and display the power to resist conventional 
attack and second we must hold in reserve the power to employ nuclear weapons if 
need be. It is important to understand that the priorities are put in this order 
because the world’s existing strategic nuclear strike forces make it likely that war 
would develop in this sequence. Thus it is as important now to equip ourselves with 
adequate conventional defences as it was once vital to our survival to equip our- 
selves with a nuclear force. It seems evident therefore that the present posture of 
NATO's defences is not correct and that we are in danger of letting slip the protec- 
tion which has given us such great opportunities for peaceful development in the 
past 20 years. To say that we cannot afford this defence requirement is nonsense. 
In Western Europe alone we muster a larger population and a higher productive 
capacity than the USSR yet our defence needs. being only for defence, and not as in 
her case for opportunist military expansion must always be greatly less than hers. 
The best way of reducing her threat and ridding ourselves of this nuisance is to 
demonstrate to her that she would have to cripple herself economically to maintain 
any hope of catching us with an inadequate counter to her wicked aspirations. 


DELIVERY OF ARTICLES TO EDITOR 


The final dates upon which articles must reach the Editor for inclusion in the 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter numbers are: — 


SPRING (MARCH)... Seu a <3 oe 22nd DECEMBER 
SUMMER (JUNE) _... om oe fics ea 25th MARCH 
AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER) ... me a = 24th JUNE 
WINTER (DECEMBER) ae if 23rd SEPTEMBER 


It is sincerely hoped that contributors will not wait sil the very last day before 
dispatching their articles to the Editor, as this can seriously disorganize the works 
schedule for getting the “Quarterly” to press and could delay its date of issue. 

The early delivery of copy would be greatly appreciated. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF RESETTLEMENT 
INTO CIVILIAN LIFE FOR 
RAF OFFICERS 


By Group Captain E. B. HASLAM, MA, RAF 


Introduction 
A VIEWPOINT often expressed by retired officers of an older generation is 
astonishment at the provision for, and even the fuss about retirement which are 
now made. Retirement is no longer merely a matter of leaving active service and 
changing to retired pay with a hope that successive governments will adjust the rates 
to meet the rising cost of living. The business of retirement or resettlement into 
civilian life is more complicated and the average RAF officer, while still mainly self- 
reliant, looks for a great deal more advice, training and assistance in finding 
congenial employment when he completes his regular service. A survey* carriéd 
out by the Ministry of Defence (DD Stats) in Winter, 1968, asked a series of questions 
of officers of the three Services who retired in the years 1965, 1966 and 1967. The 
answers to some of those questions, the findings and conclusions drawn from them 
are discussed below. Particular reference is made to the replies of RAF officers. 
This article does not deal with the resettlement problems of airmen. By and large 
the problems of officers and airmen are different although there are common 
features, e.g., choice of residential area, which will be referred to as they arise. 


Why the Concern about Resettlement 

The pattern of recruitment to a small regular cadre from a predominantly short 
service entry has been a feature of the RAF officer career. But the image of an 
RAF officer retiring to his country estate well content with his retired pay has never 
been very credible. Even for the core of full career officers, it is many years since 
retirement on service pay alone—supplemented by personal or family money, land, 
business—could be contemplated as a natural and easy change of life. The survey 
showed that 91 per cent of the RAF officers replied to the questionnaire (showing a 
high level of concern and interest) and that 94 per cent of those replying stated that 
they wanted employment on leaving the Service. Only 6 per cent including some 
very high ranking officers and several aged 60, could afford to, or desired simply 
to retire. 

Before the new pay and career structure, commonly referred to as the Grigg 
structure, was introduced in April, 1960, the retiring ages of officers in the General 
Duties Branch were graduated from 43 to 58 years according to the rank reached; a 
Squadron Leader for example retired at 43 and a Wing Commander at 47 years of 
age while an Air Vice-Marshal served until 55. The introduction of the 38/16 break 


*NOTE: The Officers Resettlement Survey was initiated by a letter in November, 1968, from 
Chief Adviser, Personnel and Logistics, to officers who had left the Services in the ycars 1965, 
1966 and 1967. The statistics in the report were compiled mainly by Mr. P. W. Brierley in the 
department of DD Stats. 
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point and a common terminal retirement age of 55 have had some important effects. 
Retirement at the age of 38 makes it both necessary and intelligent to speak of a 
second career in civilian life after a worthwhile but partial service career. Retire- 
ment at the age of 55 creates a series of problems. At 55 an officer is too old, 
speaking generally, to think of a competitive second career in industry, commerce or 
the professions. He or she is too young to think of doing nothing and such is the 
level of retired pay, the depreciation of money, the cost of living and the pressure of 
family obligations that in most cases officers simply have to obtain employment 
of a sort to reinforce their terminal benefits. Life expectancy at the age of 50 is 
currently given for England by Whitaker’s Almanack as 22.8 years for males and 
27.9 years for females. Worthwhile and nationally productive employment is both 
feasible and desirable for oflicers retiring at the age of 55 but obiaining it presents 
grave dilliculties and raises sharply the question of the advisability of such an age for 
terminating service. Life expectancy at age 60 for males is 15.1 years and clearly 60 
would be a more desirable retiring age from the purely personal point of view of 
some officers in certain branches. 

But, of course, there are inevitably retirements between age 38 and 55 years. 
Career opportunities suddenly become less attractive as defence policies change in 
response to foreign and strategic policies and to technological developments in 
weapons systems. Redundancy schemes in 1957 and at the present time have put 
on to the labour market officers in their middle or late ‘forties or early ’fifties, at ages 
when obtaining satisfactory employment is very difficult. No clearly defined age 
can be given but “too old at 45” is not far out when one is thinking of a meaningful, 
pensionable or full career in civilian employment. (One must always make excep- 
tion for the energetic, qualified and dominant personality who can match his counter- 
parts reared in civilian training systems.) The possibility of terminating one’s 
service by mutual consent, i.e., premature voluntary retirement, raises serious diffi- 
culties for the manning branches and for the finance branches. Inevitably PVR in 
the middle and late “forties presents resettlement problems. 

Resettlement therefore has become more important in the thinking of RAF 
officers. Uncertainty about future defence policy and the probability of restricted 
promotion in their branch coupled with the thought of retirement at age 38 or age 55 
have made RAF olficers begin to look ahead, even at an early stage of their Service 
life, to what will eventually become of them. For its part the Ministry of Defence 
has become aware of the inevitable link between recruitment and resettlement. 
Security in later life ina predominantly married Air Force is a factor which must be 
given due consideration in designing conditions of service. For these reasons, there- 
fore, resettlement has become a matter of concern and some of the principal areas 
of interest are dealt with in the succeeding paragraphs. 


Getting a Job 
Only 197 out of 3.833* who wanted employment on leaving the three Services 


*NOTE: The questionnaire accompanying CAPL’s letter was sent to 5,420 officers of the 
three Services. Eighty per cent replied but replies to some questions were unusable for one 
reason or another and so the figures for some responses are not nicely rounded or exact. 
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failed to get a job. Of those 197 officers, 146 were over the age of 50. An analysis 
of 100 officers of the Royal Air Force who failed to obtain employment has shown 
no marked pattern by branch but a clear tendency for difficulties to increase with 
age, with lack of recognised paper qualifications, and with employment restrictions 
imposed by choice of residential area on retirement. 


The average time at which officers began to seek employment was 5.8 months 
before leaving the Service, but the older officer tended to think of his future employ- 
ment long before that. The two-day resettlement advice courses now being 
organised by the RAF Education Branch in conjunction with the Management 
Studies Department of the South West London College encourage officers to attend 
two years before retirement. (The preliminary resettlement interview for airmen has 
now been set at two years before leaving the Royal Air Force.) This time interval 
has obvious relevance to partial preparation for recognised civilian and professional 
qualifications. 


RAF officers indicated in the Survey that they had used the main agencies for 
assisting in job finding, i.e., the Professional and Executive Register of the Depart- 
ment of Employment and Productivity, the Officers’ Association and P5S(RAF). 
Indeed RAF officers registered with the DEP, both the P and E Register and local 
offices, rather more than did officers of the other two Services. It was notable that 
higher ranking officers registered regularly with the Officers’ Association and with 
PS(RAF). It was also notable that the number of officers using private employment 
organisations, i.e., other than those described above, decreased with age. With the 
growing number of redundant executives in middle management of civilian industry, 
this is an understandable development. 


Nevertheless, registration with an agency doesn’t necessarily lead to employment— 
though memory is often unreliable as to how an employment opportunity actually 
arose. The Survey showed that 83.5 per cent of RAF officers obtained a job through 
replies to newspaper advertisements, through personal contacts, or by individual 
approaches to firms or organisations. It is significant that percentage placings in 
employment by the Officers’ Association, P5(RAF) and the DEP(P & E Register) 
increase with the age of the officer. It is understandable that an officer becomes more 
reliant and possibly less competitive as well as being a less attractive prospect to a 
potential employer as his age increases. On the other hand, given certain easily 
transferable qualifications and skills. particularly at a senior rank, he can often be 
suitably placed. 


Job Satisfaction and Responsibility Level 


Before looking at the type of employment sought by RAF officers on retirement, 
it is well to appreciate that of the 1.671 RAF officers who replied to the Survey 
questionnaire, 636 were over the age of 50, 981 were over the age of 45 and 1,314 
over 40 years old. All but 282 of the officers had more than 16 years’ service before 
retirement. The sample can therefore be taken as representative and the choice of 
occupations as significant. 
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The Survey had to use the National Classifications of Occupations, 1966. This 
was designed to cater for industrial workers and it has the effect of concentrating 
officers in a narrow band of occupations. Aircrew officers are listed as Transport 
and Communications workers, for example. The occupations chosen initially on 
retirement by RAF officers were: 


Per cent 
Transport ... oe aes we se rome bP | 
Clerical... Pen ae ee ar s.  — 36.3 
Sales ae wee ioe tee eos -. 10.6 
Social oe se Sed ar oe ae 3.8 
Administration... oe oes bee eye 8.1 
Professional = Ms fr we ax «23.0 
Others aoe fe ao ae ae ee 40 


It should be made clear that the Survey did not include doctors, dentists, chaplains 
and lawyers and the professional grouping did not include pilots. The level of 
initial responsibility given to retired officers was only analysed on a tri-service basis 
but showed the following differences: 


Top Responsibility 


Per cent 
Engineers ... oss wee one eos 6.8 
Supply and Sacretuijal oy ne Mae esa 1.7 
Others or one oa ah as eos 2.2) 
Senior Responsibility 
Per cent 
Engineers ... ao ts oe ae. “ASA 
Supply and Secretarial te ee ee -. 60.7 
Others 282 oe ae Se Fs .- 68.4 
Average Responsibility 
Per cent 
Engineers ... ao fie od 19.8 
Supply and Secretarial uss on ae -. 37.6 
Others ie es et sei Nes ne 2a 


Since level of responsibility has a rather shifting meaning it will perhaps be more 
informative to speak of initial salary levely obtained by RAF officers. Sixty-four 
per cent of RAF officers obtained an initial salary between £1.000 and £1,999 per 
annum and the average salary obtained by officers of all Services was £1,500 per 
annum, The best guide to salary was usually age on leaving and high salaries and 
responsibilities can be gained by those retiring in their “thirties. After 45 the salary 
and level of responsibility tended to decrease noticeably. 

One of the most interesting features revealed by this Survey was that 25 per cent 
of officers changed their job within two years or so of their retirement. Sometimes this 
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was on promotion, sometimes as a result of redundancy. One in four left because the 
job was unsatisfactory. Nevertheless at the time of the Survey, 87 per cent of retired 
officers expressed themselves as either very or fairly satisfied with their present 
employment. It is clear that in many cases officers have gone into unsatisfactory or 
uncongenial employment. There is evidence too of officers tending to accept employ- 
ment below their capacity and subsequently becoming dissatisfied with it. This may 
account for a swing away from clerical occupations towards sales, administration 
and management. The retired officer has been cautioned so often not to expect too 
much from civilian employers that in some cases he may have been under-selling 
himself. Officers are becoming aware too of the relatively few but unwelcome 
potential employers who base salary or pay offers on supplementing the ex-service- 
man’s pension. 

There are so many variables involved—age, rank, qualifications in particular—that 
it is unwise to generalise but in the broadest terms it is clear that officers can achieve 
satisfactory and congenial employment when they retire from the Royal Air Force 
but their choice of employment needs to be made very carefully and they will be 
advised to transfer any skills or qualifications they have into corresponding occupa- 
tions in civilian life. This presents obvious problems to aircrew officers over 45 and 
makes especially relevant for them the consideration of a second career or the 
transfer of other abilities developed in the Service, e.g., management in all its forms. 


Choice of Residential Area 


One problem that is common to almost all officers on retirement is choosing a 
home and raising the money to pay or begin paying for it. This is not merely a fiscal 
calculation. Associated with the financing of a home is the choice of employment on 
which the amount of a mortgage frequently depends. The Survey showed that nine 
officers in ten owned a house. For the older man, the married and the officer in the 
higher ranks house purchase usually came before getting a job. But the appreciation 
of the situation which the officer has to make is not a simple one. The recent Treasury 
concession of an interest free loan up to £1,250 for officers 12 months before retire- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining a mortgage and payment of associated charges is 
based on a house of about £7,500 value. This would not be to the liking of many 
officers in the London peripheral or commuter area. It might be very attractive in a 
less accessible provincial town or country district. Since it is clear that 94 per cent 
of officers desire to work, it follows that availability of employment especially for the 
older officer must be a major factor in his appreciation of where to reside. It also 
follows that private savings must be used or a heavy insurance/mortgage policy 
raised towards house purchase unless an ofticer is to sink most of his lump sum and 
indeed part of his commuted pension in the purchase of a house and furniture after 
years of nomadism in well-appointed and, especially in retrospect, commodious 
married quarters. 


Of the 4,001] officers who replied to the question, 42 per cent wished to live in the 
Southern Counties: Kent and Sussex. Surrey, Hampshire and the South West. Some 
have been forced by shortage of employment to live further North, particularly in 
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the commuter belt to the North of London and in the Midlands. Of 197 unemployed 
referred to previously, 63 were living in South West England. Some of the con- 
sequences of settling in an area of choice without first negotiating or considering 
possible employment are that officers face unemployment or maintaining two homes, 
the husband living away at a job secured elsewhere. Conversely, the ex-officer may 
settle for a form of employment below his intellectual or ability level. This may turn 
out happily. One hears of a contented air officer turned milkman whose afternoons 
are devoted to golf. But one also hears of frustrated senior officers in severely 
limited environments given little or no responsibility and with no advancement pros- 
pects. A number of officers faced with this situation have elected either to reduce 
drastically their standard or pattern of living or else have turned to some form or 
other of self-employment, e.g., opening a small shop, a market garden, breeding pigs 
or poultry, running a pub. This often turns out to be most rewarding but inevitably 
entails financial risks and a considerable amount of very hard work at a time of life 
which cannot be called easy. It will be of interest to note also that 25 per cent of 
Officers on retirement are quite willing to settle anywhere, especially to emigrate. 


The Value of Qualifications 


The Survey confirmed what most would regard as a truism that the more highly 
qualified officer is more likely to get a job before leaving the Service and less likely 
not to get a job at all. It also showed that initial salary varied significantly with 
civilian qualification as did the level of responsibility given. The possession of 
military qualifications such as “ide” or “psc” was valuable in that it was an index 
of an officer’s training and capacity for administrative work. Compared with the 
other two Services the Royal Air Force appeared in the Survey to have fewer officers 
with degrees but more with HNC and A Level qualifications. Pilots account for a 
large proportion of the RAF officers so qualified. 


Resettlement Advice and Training 


Royal Air Force officers according to the Survey made more use of resettlement 
courses and civilian attachments than officers of the Royal Navy and Army. It also 
emerged that the average RAF oflicer looks for more career guidance and help with 
interviews and vacancies than his RN or Army counterparts. A widely held opinion 
among ex-RAF officers was the need for the improvement in industry of the officer 
image. 

Oflicers made a variety of suggestions about lengthening and improving the 
period of training for civilian life before retirement. Particularly evident were the 
claims of pilots wanting to get the Board of Trade Instrument Rating while in the 
Service. Others expressed a desire for opportunities to study for professional and 
academic qualifications during their last few years of service. They wanted some- 
thing much more ambitious and sustained than the 28 days’ course or attachment or 
42 days’ course (i.¢., 28 days counted as duty plus 14 days annual leave) which is the 
maximum permissible under current regulations. 
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Recent Developments in the Armed Forces Resettlement Service 


The replies received from officers in the Survey referred inevitably to conditions 
in 1965 to 1967. Since those days there have been considerable changes and improve- 
ments in the Armed Forces Resettlement Service. The findings of the Survey have 
given added impetus to the changes being brought about. Action is under way to 
implement suggestions deriving from the Survey and it is hoped, towards the end of 
this year, to carry out a similar statistical exercise to investigate the resettlement 
problems of airmen. A Resettlement Adviser to the Armed Forces was recently 
appointed. He is Mr. C. A. Roberts, CBE, formerly the Secretary and a Member 
of the National Coal Board. He is, of course, well versed in the problems of 
redundancy and also of the opportunities for management in industry. Encouraged 
by him both the Ministry of Defence and Department of Employment and Produc- 
tivity are reviewing and improving their resettlement advice, training and employ- 
ment finding procedures. Reference has been made above to the two-day advisory 
courses which are currently held in the RAF Club. A one-day course called “Get- 
ting a Job” is also run for ofticers and/or airmen to give advice and help in writing 
letters of application for employment, conducting oneself at interviews and presenting 
one’s credentials to the best advantage. The number and variety of resettlement 
training courses have been increased considerably and most of the 42-day courses 
planned are associated with some form of professional training. Some, like the HNC 
course in Business Studies are spread over two years and this particular course 
consists of two periods of full-time study with a fairly rigorous tutorial correspon- 
dence course in between. Attempts are currently being made to secure improved 
recognition by civilian industry of service training and qualifications. This develop- 
ment is of particular interest and concern to aircrew and aircraft maintenance 
engineers. Concurrently attempts are being made to develop the job finding 
agencies particularly the P and E Register of the DEP and the Officers’ Association 
Employment Department. An approach is also being made to secure improvement 
in entitlement to resettlement benefits, currently limited to 28 days recognised as 
on duty. 


But in the long term it is doubtful whether the problems of resettlement training 
can be realistically tackled unless one thinks in much more generous terms of 
entitlement to training extending for example over a period of up to six months. 
This sort of timescale makes sense in relation to the clearly defined need for service 
officers and airmen to have a recognised paper or professional qualification to take 
with them into the competitive arena of civilian life. All the indications are that 
employers are quick to recognise the sound qualities of character and training which 
the average service officer possesses. If to the training he can add readily identifiable 
and usable skills, he may become even in the middle “forties a real competitor for 
positions of senior responsibility in industry and commerce. Nevertheless, it is well 
to end on a cautionary note. In the final analysis, despite the advice and help which 
are made available to the officer about to retire, his future occupation is a personal 
matter between himself and his prospective employer. 
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ET AUGEBITUR SCIENTIA 


A PLEA FOR SPECIALISATION 
By Group CapTaIN J. A. GILBERT, BA, RAF 


pe chief attraction of military service”, wrote Tolstoy (War and Peace), “‘has 

consisted and will consist in compulsory and irreproachable idleness”. This 
stricture may not be to the liking of the serviceman of today, especially if he has 
fought in war and even if he was in short trousers at the time of the Battle of Britain 
and has not fired a shot in anger since. But Tolstoy may be close to stating the feeling 
of the public at large towards the military; witness the apathy of the British public 
about defence matters, and the signs of complete disenchantment with military 
service in the United States, crystallised by Vietnam. 


The Royal Air Force knows little “‘compulsory idleness” in peace (QRA crews 
please excuse the liberty), because aeroplanes have to be flown in peace (almost) as 
in war. There is little idleness at the sharp end because modern aircraft demand 
continuous flying if crews are to be kept combat ready. The general public knows 
this only too well and dislikes our noise. But there may be a form of idleness with 
which we can be reproached; we are in danger of becoming cocoon-like and set 
apart from the rest of society; we should perhaps stir our stumps a little more 
vigorously and become more outward looking and yet paradoxically reap greater 
rewards from specialisation. 


The Risks 


A long period of relative peace poses special risks for our Service and there are 
signs that, whilst we rightly accord first place to preparing for war, we are ignoring 
the need to ensure our very survival in peace. The main internal danger is that of 
becoming out of touch with the modern world. This risk could be reinforced by the 
contraction in size of the Royal Air Force. There is likely to be a smaller and 
smaller range of contact with civilian life within Britain. The retreat from Empire 
does not help, and a Eurocentric defence policy may seem, wrongly, a poor substitute 
for those varied worldwide operations that are carried out today, but which will 
become increasingly rare after 1972. No section of British society has greater 
adjustments to make; therefore, no section must be more ready to change. If we 
are alert to this need, changes could be evolutionary rather than revolutionary, and 
could be carried out by ourselves rather than imposed upon us by the pressure of 
events. 

The external risks are perhaps only more painfully obvious. The general public 
quickly forgets the danger of ignoring defence. The proportion of gross national 
product spent on defence has fallen from over 8 per cent in the middle 1950s to less 
than 6 per cent now, and this fall cannot surely all be due to the potential opposition 
becoming much nicer chaps; quite apart from a desire to pay as small a premium 
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as possible for the defence insurance policy, some of this reduction must be because 
of plain lack of understanding of the Services’ role. There is no doubt that good 
publicity has a part to play. For example, Royal Air Force recruiting received a 
much needed boost in 1968, when the 50th Anniversary of the Service was made 
so widely known. Recruiting is a complex business in which understanding of what 
role a Service plays is fundamental to the problem. All our Station Commanders are 
only too aware of the calls on their time of relations with the public, from showing 
dignitaries what is really going on in a part of the Service, to giving little Johnnie 
the VIP treatment. All this must continue, but only as part of a Service that is 
prepared for fundamental change in outlook which will have long term and evident 
impact within the Service and therefore do more than simply improve the “image” 
that society has in its mind. The way in which this change could be brought about 
is by greater specialisation; by virtue of this, we could become more identified with 
civilian practice. 


We have the advantage of being a young Service which has so far proved 
amenable to change, but in a society which is changing sociologically and techno- 
logically at so fast a rate, timing is of the essence. We must move fast enough to at 
least keep pace, and if possible, secure a lead. To take a particular example, a 
wider ranging yet informed discussion on defence matters is slowly beginning to 
reappear after a decade or more of relative quiet. There are now defence lecturers 
at five British Universities, and they are taking the lead, usually in departments of 
politics or economics, in securing at least a balanced debate on defence issues in place 
of which could so easily become at best apathy and at worst outright opposition. 
The internal counterpart of this is that within our Service too we must be equally 
well informed about the broad issues of defence. There are six defence fellows, all 
serving oflicers, studying defence-related subjects at Universities for a year; but this 
is only a start and these oflicers must not be dubbed a fringe activity. In fact, the 
Defence Council Instruction calling for nominations makes it clear that a defence 
fellowship is regarded as being of great importance to an officer’s career and as 
sufficiently important in most cases to justify diversion from a conventional employ- 
ment pattern. The point of this isolated example is that ability to debate the 
amalgam of politics, economics and other non-military factors which are inter- 
twined with our defence policy cannot be learned quickly or easily; our system of 
staff training should provide the basis from which oflicers can start; but this particular 
type of expertise is only acquired after several years of study and contact with the 
central decision-making process in Whitehall. 


All three Services have recognised the need for receptive minds. none more so than 
the Royal Air Force, in their attempts to attract university entrants. This policy is 
wise, not because our Service may necessarily need the knowledge that a particular 
degree confers, but because the university graduate market is expanding rapidly and 
many young men possessing the qualities the Royal Air Force prizes are in this field. 
They regard the degree as a normal part of the educational process. But once 
recruited they are unlikely to be satisfied solely with professional pursuits, which will 
however be paramount for a least their first ten years. The Service should perhaps 
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offer, quite early in a career, opportunities for a particular specialisation, both to 
engender in the individual a wider degree of interest in defence, and more generally 
to arm the Service with a body of particular expertise in selected spheres. 

The risks of peace both internal and external, are therefore self-evident, and in 


one particular area these risks have been partly recognised, and perhaps also in 
others. Nevertheless, the time may now be ready for a more general shift in policy. 


The Dilemma 


Peter Ustinov holds that the man who gets to the top is the one who has no 
particular expertise to hold him back at a lower level. Certainly, an awareness of 
this rule is shown by a feeling amongst many of our officers that it is essential to stay 
in the “main stream” of the Service career and not be side-tracked and perhaps 
therefore undervalued or forgotten. The paramount responsibility of those who 
make appointments is first to protect the Service interest and ‘‘balance”’ a career as a 
secondary consideration. This task must be becoming increasingly difficult and in 
any event it may no longer be in the Service interest to “balance” a career. Perhaps 
we should come down more in favour of the specialist rather than the all-rounder. 


The all-rounder is valued both for flexibility of employment and because his 
background should be an antithesis of narrowness of outlook; but the degree of skill 
required has already dictated specialisation in professional function and must 
increasingly force changes on a much wider range of appointments. In the 1970s 
the Royal Air Force will, on present planning, have only about 32 Group Captain 
appointments where command is directly exercised over operational units (‘opera- 
tional’ narrowly defined). These officers will presumably be of the highest calibre 
and, assuming a two year appointment, there will be just 16 Group Captains a year 
with first hand, up-to-date and relevant experience available for appointment to the 
staff, either single or joint Service. Scarcity of command experience is already 
acute; the time has come to allow the advantages of specialisation to flourish in staff 
and managerial appointments in the same way as in the aircrew categories of the 
General Duties branch. After all, the cross-training from role to role within aircrew 
categories is the exception rather than the rule, and rightly so. The expense of 
retraining, say, a fighter pilot, to the maritime role is enormous and is therefore 
avoided if possible. Yet the cost of moving an officer in, say, a personnel appoint- 
ment into an intelligence appointment is largely ignored because such costs are 
incapable of being measured in money terms. 


The disadvantages of the specialist are well known and have perhaps been too 
heavily emphasised in the past. There are advantages to be gained in specialisation 
because the Service is still a large organisation which offers a wide range of appoint- 
ments and these advantages can be maximised and still avoid the charge of excessive 
narrowing of experience (even, at present, for those going to very high ranks). What 
must be avoided is any attempt to organise specialisation too heavily—that is to 
systematise the Service and destroy flexibility. There need be no pure ‘staff’ officers, 
no elite status for a certain clique of oflicers, no lack of sympathy between roles 
and functions; yet equally there need be less of coming across oflicers who say “I’m 
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supposed to be an administrative planner”, implying sympathy elsewhere, enforced 
stay in Whitehall and (more important) advertised lack of knowledge. 


A Way Forward 


The consequence of the arguments so far expressed in this article is that both the 
all-rounder and the specialist should be equally valued and should be allowed to 
get to the top. However, the “top” may not necessarily mean very high rank within 
the Service, but may mean that a Serviceman can be an acknowledged expert in a 
given field. Exporting some of our officers will not be wholly disadvantageous 
because of the esteem in which many of our experts will be held and therefore of 
advertised efficiency. 


The internal advantages to the Service of a move towards specialisation are that, 
if a degree of flexibility in appointing is retained, greater efficiency will ensue. But 
changes in training will be necessary; the advance of technology already dictates 
more specialist courses as does flying training; but we may have to concentrate even 
more on the managerial skills and separate these from staff training, yet value them 
as highly. Our staff training will have to give up the attempt to imbue our officers 
with a bit of everything, and organise syllabi to enable study in depth of defence- 
related subjects. Finally, our promotion system may no longer be able to afford the 
luxury of placing a tacit full stop to a career which has shown failure in one facet 
or role. Only in these ways can officers, valued for a particular experience, be they 
graduates or no, be retained even to their 40s when the “top” may take them 
elsewhere. 


Many may agree that specialisation is inevitable but disagree about the pace of 
change; but when greater specialisation comes about there will be an even greater 
opportunity to build bridges between the Service and society than exists today. A 
senior Royal Air Force Ofticer was recently refused membership of the Institute of 
Personnel Management on the grounds of lack of qualification. This may have been 
a valid reason for refusal, but the letter he received showed profound lack of know- 
ledge of the personnel management function in the Royal Air Force. Yet there are 
probably many more serving officers who could be members of widely recognised 
and valued bodies, for example, the British Institute of Management and the 
Chartered Institute of Secretaries. Our technical specialists are already well into 
this field as a glance at the Air Force List will show. Perhaps they could become 
more active. We might one day produce our own academics as visiting lecturers to 
universities at the least and perhaps as professors eventually. 


The opportunity therefore exists to rebut sentiments like those of Tolstoy and to 
avoid the internal and external dangers of a long period of peace. Specialisation is 
less likely to breed idleness since it is the comcomitant of an enquiring mind. Quite 
apart from increased efficiency, internal in-breeding is less likely if our skills are 
constantly pursued in depth so we are in touch with leaders in thought outside our 
Service. And contact with our professional, managerial and technological counter- 
parts will be the best method of selling defence to a suspicious public. 
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DBetters to the Lditor 


AIR TRAINING CORPS 


From Air Commodore J. N. Stacey, DSO, DFC, 
Air Officer Commanding Air Cadets and Commandant Air Training Corps 
Sir, 

I suppose it was inevitable that in producing a condensed article on an organisation 
so diverse as the Air Training Corps the author should attract criticism over some 
omission, such as the Chaplains, to which attention was drawn by the Reverend 
Goulding in his letter in the last issue. 

There were many other omissions, occasioned by lack of space. The ATC is a 
volunteer organisation and we are fortunate indeed to enjoy active and effective sup- 
port, which contributes so very much to our activities, from an almost infinite variety 
of sources. The squadron civilian committees and the Chaplains are our closest 
supporters but local authorities, the police, commercial interest, other bodies too 
numerous to mention, and very many public-spirited individuals also give us 
invaluable support in so many ways. 

I therefore hope that we did not inadvertently give offence to others by failing to 
mention them specifically. If so, may I take this opportunity publicly to pay tribute 
to them all and to say how much we in the Corps value their support, whatever form 
it may take, and how very grateful we are for it. I believe, however, that all would 
acknowledge that pride of place for recognition should be given to our volunteer 
officers, warrant officers and civilian instructors who regularly give so much more to 
the Corps than do most others. 

(see letter from the Reverend L. W. Goulding, LTh, RD, in Summer 1969 number) 


DESIGN LIGHTER AIRCRAFT AND REDUCE COST 
From Air Commodore R. H. Verney, CBE, RAF (Retd.) 
Sir, 

Captain F. S. Barnwell was fond of quoting the slogan “Simplicate and add more 
lightness,” but the originator of it was a Mr. Bill Stout, an American aeroplane 
designer of the ‘‘stick and string” era. His successors did not follow his advice; they 
complicated and added more weight—and got away with it! 

But, I would like to echo Sir Robert Saundby’s plea for a “cheap” aeroplane; it is 
not outside the capability of our present designers. In the 1930's the contract price of 
a Hart bomber, less engine and equipment, was £1,100. It makes one think! 

We put too much stuff in aeroplanes. 1 remember after the first “Gladiator” fighter 
squadron had been equipped for some months, I invited the C.O. and the flight com- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR—Continued 


manders to meet and tell me about it? Their main complaint was that there was 
nowhere to put your cap, or your tooth brush and pyjamas in case you had to land 
away from your own airfield after a night exercise. A modification to put in a “‘ditty 
box” was made, but sad to say it was left out when the war loomed up. 


BOOK REVIEW IN VOL. 9, No. 2 
From C. F. Andrews, author of ‘‘Vickers Aircraft since 1908" 
Sir, 
Sir Barnes Wallis has drawn my attention to a statement made by your reviewer, 


“J.W.R.T.”, of my recent book. He objects to the opinion expressed that the 
Vickers M.1/30 torpedo-bomber represented one of his “very rare failures”. 


The facts of the failure in the air of this experimental aeroplane are properly sum- 
marised on page 295 of the book. Although the specification and Vickers’ tender did 
call for a lightweight structure as compared with contemporary design at that time, 
the accident was actually caused by a distorted tailplane incidence jack due to the 
weakness of its actuating lever. Subsequent investigation disclosed that this lever had 
been reduced in strength by unauthorised filing away of metal, thus causing the 
distortion of the jack and a pronounced alteration of the tailplane incidence. This 
in turn threw an excessive bending movement on the wings with catastrophic results, 
much the same sort of effect as when a pilot exceeded his safe speed in a dive and 
pulled his wings off, not an infrequent event in the biplane days. 


Vickers had very few structural failures in their aircraft, even in the early days. 
This one to the M.1 /30 was certainly not caused by any miscalculation on the part of 
its structural designer, Barnes Wallis. 


From John W. R. Taylor 


Sir, 

Many thanks for letting me see the enclosed correspondence. Needless to say I am 
very distressed to think that my review of Vickers Aircraft Since 1908 should have 
upset Sir Barnes Wallis. There is nothing I would regret more, as I have such a 
tremendous regard for the man and admiration for his achievements. 


The remark to which Sir Barnes objects clearly results from an over-simplification. 
It would have been better to have said that the Vickers M.1 /30 aircraft was one of the 
very few unsuccessful projects with which Sir Barnes has ever been associated— 
thereby adding emphasis to the vast number of successful products of his engineering 
skill and venturesome nature. Certainly it should never be implied that the break-up 
of the aircraft resulted from any shortcomings in Sir Barnes’ design ability. Remem- 
bering later types such as the Wellington, one can only echo the words of the author 
of the book and feel grateful that Sir Barnes was not one of the “Lesser men (who) 
might have been discouraged from probing further into theories of lightweight 
structures.” 
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JUBILAUMS - FLUGSCHAU 


By SQuapron LEADER J. McCarTHY, B.Sc., R.A.F. 


RAF GERMANY OPEN DAY 1969 AT RAF WILDENRATH 


Apee time-honoured method used so effectively in the Royal Air Force of com- 

memorating an important anniversary by means of an Open Day and Flying 
Display has been included in the calendar of Royal Air Force Germany. On this 
occasion the event was staged at Royal Air Force Wildenrath, marking the 20th 
Anniversary of the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. However, 
the over-riding aim was to foster Anglo-Continental relations and to demonstrate 
the present and future contribution of the Royal Air Force to NATO. 


The date chosen for the Open Day was Sunday, 15th June, 1969. Planning for it 
began in November, 1968. Drawing on the experience of the 1968 Open Day, 
realistic planning figures were estimated: 150,000 spectators, 15,000 cars, 180 VIP 
guests and 204) Press correspondents. By means of radio and Press releases, supple- 
mented by the distribution of 8,500 copies of an eye-catching poster printed in 
German and Dutch, the details of the greatest post-war flying display in Europe 
were widely disseminated. 

Judging by the large gathering of Pressmen at a Station Press Conference on 3rd 
June it was apparent that the Jubiliiums Flugschau had sparked an immense interest. 
The Station Commander, Group Captain D. G. Bailey, assured the Press, radio and 
television representatives that although the 15th June was the celebration of the 
feast of St. Vitus the oflicers and airmen at the Station would calmly, cheerfully 
and efliciently bring to fruition the careful planning of the past eight months. He 
added that the only factor beyond his control was the weather. But even that had 
not been left to chance. Statistically, 15th June was recorded as the driest day of 
the year in North Rhine/Westphalia. Moreover, the long-range forecast for the 
weekend was good. 

By dint of what appeared to be a miraculous reprieve, the statisticians were proved 
right. The weather during the preceding week was appalling, culminating in massive 
thunderstorms which stopped the dress rehearsal. The chances of keeping our 
“seaweed dry” on the following day were slim. 


Sunday dawned dank and misty. This was no time for faint hearts!’ The mist 
was thought to be too heavy to clear in time for the main flying display; the visibility 
at 0900 hours was less than 600 yards. However, the despondency of the German 
contractors in their beer and Wurst stalls turned to unashamed joy as the mists 
cleared and the visibility improved throughout the morning. By 1400 hours the 
visibility was at least three miles and temperatures had soared to 80°F. 

The predicted 150,000 crowd had arrived and were enjoying the static displays, 
the plethora of amusements, cunningly devised to raise as many pfennigs as possible. 
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Air Marshal Sir Christopher Foxley-Norris, C-in-C Royal Air Force Germany, talks 

with members of the Falcons Team immediately after their display of free-fall 

parachuting techniques at Wildenrath Open Day. 

Souvenir stalls and programme sellers sold their stocks to a public eager to buy, 
while throughout the morning four military bands (including the Central Band of the 
Women’s Royal Air Force) played to a captive, but appreciative audience. The 
joy of the German contractors had, by now, turned to rapture as with typical Teutonic 
efficiency they plied the multitude with food and drink. Three “‘Noddy trains”, 
skilfully constructed by Station Workshops, ferried visitors, old and young alike, 
along the hard-standing from one exhibition to another. The stream of visitors, 
which had poured into the Station from the early hours of the morning, was now 
massed, with a frontage of some 3,000 yards, along the public enclosure. The sun 
shone brilliantly out of an azure sky, burnishing the already gleaming concourse 
of aircraft parked in the static parks; the flags of the 15 NATO nations fluttered 
gently, making an impressive centre piece to the already colourful scene. 

The nine scarlet Gnats of the Red Arrows opened the flying display at 1430 hours 
and demonstrated to an enthusiastic audience the flying skills so brilliantly captured 
in the latest Red Arrows film, now enjoying wide distribution in Germany. A 
supporting programme of aerobatics was given by the Macaws (four Jet Provosts 
from the RAF College of Air Warfare) and the Skylarks (four Chipmunks from the 
RAF Central Flying School). The famous Falcons, the RAF free-fall parachute 
display team brilliantly showed their latest advances in “human flying” techniques 
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The Vulcan Scramble — A demonstration of Quick Reaction Alert procedures 
on display at Wildenrath. 


during a free-fall from 12,000 down to 2,000 feet. They landed on a target only 
20 yards across after plummeting from their Argosy in small groups, at distances of 
up to a mile apart. This incredible performance raised a spontaneous round of 
applause from the public enclosures. 


A moment of high drama came when four giant Vulcan V-bombers of RAF Strike 
Command's nuclear deterrent force, their Olympus engines roaring, soared into the 
sky and showed how they could be airborne in only ninety seconds. They activated 
a quick reaction alert “scramble” on the words of command of the C-in-C RAF 
Germany broadcast over the public address system in German. Now that the mantle 
of responsibility for the British deterrent has been transferred from the V-bomber 
to the Polaris submarine this was a fitting demonstration to all of us of the contribu- 
tion which these magnificent aircraft have made in the last two decades to maintain- 
ing world peace through deterrence. 


Amongst other highlights was a battle set-piece, taking the form of an Army 
assault with air support, in which Wessex and Scout helicopters, Harriers, Hunters, 
Canberras and RAF transport aircraft all took part. A massed flypast by a forma- 
tion of 20 Canberras, a beautifully controlled solo aerobatic display and an example 
of shallow dive-bombing by four Canberras contrived a fitting epitaph to an aircraft 
which has played such an important role in NATO. 

Impressive solo displays were also given by aircraft of earlier vintage: the Stampe 
SV4, the Hawker Hart, the Spitfire and Hurricane. All four aircraft attracted huge 
crowds throughout the morning when on static display. The Hawker Hart evoked 
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nostalgic memories among a few, including our own Commander-in-Chief, of earlier 
flying days in the Royal Air Force; the Spitfire and Hurricane of days when the 
skies above Wildenrath were filled with the noise of petrol engines and cannon. The 
Hawker Hart, J 9941, ferried to Wildenrath in the bowels of a giant Belfast of Air 
Support Command, was lovingly prepared by Bert Hayward, foreman of the Hawker 
Siddeley Experimental Flight, for its part in a flypast of four generations of Hawker 
Siddeley aircraft: the Hart, Hurricane, Hunter and Harrier. 


The Phantom Mk. 2, Buccaneer S Mk. 2 and Harrier Mk. 1 effectively proved 
their enormous potential for their several roles in the European theatre in the 1970’s. 
Two Harriers gave a particularly versatile exhibition. One demonstrated the air- 
craft’s short take-off ability and subsequently screamed over the airfield in a 
succession of high speed runs. The other hovered menacingly, helicopter style, in 
the “spotlight” opposite the VIP stand. Not content with that it pivoted, as if on a 
pole, and then with all the grace and artistry of a dancer it moved sideways in front 
of the public enclosure. 


Anniversaries are generally occasions for looking back. When one looks back 
over the twenty years which have passed since the signing of the North Atlantic 
Treaty on 4th April, 1949, there is cause for satisfaction. But let us not regard the 
20th Anniversary of NATO as an end of two decades of a great allied alliance, but 
rather the beginning of a greater European collective effort in which the Royal Air 
Force in Germany has an immensely important part to play. 


Air Marshal Sir Christopher Foxley-Norris, Commander-in-Chief, RAF Germany 
gave substance to that part when he announced to the Press at the end of the Flying 
Display details of the Command’s extensive re-equipment programme for 1970. In 
less than a year from now, the first squadron of Hawker Harriers will arrive at 
Wildenrath, which is designated the principal Harrier base. Bruggen will receive 
its first squadron of Phantoms at about the same time and will eventually be an all- 
Phantom station. Another squadron of Phantoms will share Laarbruch with 
Buccaneer Mk. 2 aircraft. Additionally, squadrons of supersonic Lightning Mk. 2 A 
interceptors will be maintained at Gutersloh. Finally, the Jaguar is expected to 
operate in Germany and proposals are under way for the international development 
of a multi-role combat aircraft. 

The contribution of the Royal Air Force to the celebration of NATO’s 20th 
Anniversary at Wildenrath’s Jubilaums-Flugschau gave one cause for immense pride 
in the achievements of the past and present and continuing hope for the future. 
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While Jaguar flight development progresses, production 
lines for the 400 aircraft for the British and French Air Forces 
and French Navy have been laid down at the factories of 
British Aircraft Corporation's Preston Division and Breguet 
Aviation in Toulouse and Biarritz. Initial manufacture is 
divided equally between the single-seat tactical strike air- 
craft and the two-seat advanced trainer, following the eight 
Prototypes built for development flying. Jaguar's smooth 
transition from prototype construction to full production 
Status illustrates the suitability of this versatile Anglo-French 
military aircraft for licensed production in other countries. 


Seb British Aircraft Corporation 


Tam 100 PALL MALL. LONDON. S.W.1. 
Breguet Aviation 
=r) 7B-VELIZY-VILLACOUBLAY, FRANCE 


S.E.P.E.C.A.T 
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Up in the Air 


By Patricia COLEMAN 


A’ the age of 11 my husband climbed into the cockpit of a captured German 
plane. He climbed down — but has never since had both feet wholly on the 
ground. John became a pilot. Everywhere pilots’ wives ponder the unique facets of 
life with this winged breed who spend their working hours not only away, but up, up 
and away. There are ways — and ways — of coping. 

The primary Flying Hands situation, met early on in our marriage, solved itself 
by instinct. X number of pilots and their wives gathered for an evening at our home. 
X number of male hands immediately transformed into Hunters, Comets and Chip- 
munks to reproduce intricate aerial manoeuvres. Table lamps tottered and ash 
trays skittered in the backlash of power dives and barrel rolls. I landed the Flying 
Hand squadron safely by passing a round of beer mugs. 

“I was diverted to France this afternoon,” John said, also in the early days. I 
twittered then. That very afternoon — France! Was it exciting? Interesting? What 
of local customs? ‘‘Don’t know,” he replied. ‘I never left the airfield.” 

Now I know better. “Did you manage lunch without French francs?” I enquire. 

John flew vast heights above the earth. In those days I was dazed with admiration. 
Vast heights increased and with it his blasé acceptance and mine, too. Now when he 
brushes angels’ wings my sole interest is whether he remembered to wear a scarf. 

Service pilots in particular adopt their aircraft. The taxpayer may have found a 
quarter million or more pounds to buy the machine, but the pilot possesses it. Joining 
a new squadron produced — 

“Flew Sugar Uncle today. Easy to handle. I'll tell the boss I'll have her.” The 
jet was smooth, slick and very costly. I stared. The casual takeover of a quarter 
million pounds of equipment was being done over a plate of roast beef and two veg. 
On becoming acquainted with the rather offhand adoption scheme I could offer — 

“Better get your name on her this afternoon. Somebody else might want her, too.” 

Service pilots also tend to believe their aircraft is the only one worth flying. 

“Sugar Uncle went u/s this morning. I had to fly Alpha Charlie,” he grumbled. 
“Shuddering bag of old bolts...” 

“You said they were both delivered new at the same time.” 

“Quite so. But it still remains that Sugar Uncle is the sweetest flyer around. Alpha 
Charlie can hardly get off the ground.” 

Once recognising this passionate pride of ownership, the natural response came 
properly as outpourings of sympathy. 

“Sugar Uncle unserviceable! Don’t say you had to fly one of those junkheaps.” 

The morning eventually arrived when | graduated from cadet to professional pilot’s 
wife. I drew the bedroom curtains to a fine day. 

“What's the weather like,” John muttered from the depths of bedclothes. 

“Perfect for a training sortie.” | forecast without a single hesitation. “Minimum 
cumulus cloud with a slight darker horizontal base moving in from the east at about 


15 knots, visibility unlimited.” 
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Ghe Air Forces in 
Parliament 


By WING COMMANDER R. F, PEMBERTON, MC, TD, MA 


Te Summer (when this article is being written) is generally regarded as a ‘‘close 

season’’ for defence topics in Parliament unless, of course, a war is imminent or 
threatening. Consequently little has been said about this matter in the House of 
Commons since the debates on the White Paper and Service Estimates in the Spring. 
This gives us an opportunity for a general review of the defence situation. 


It is well known that Labour governments are prone to ‘“‘cut down on defence”, 
and the present Government is no exception. As part of the policy of reducing 
government expenditure (if that be their policy, which is not apparent), there may be 
something to be said for it; but only if reduction on these votes is wise and safe. In 
the opinion of the present writer—and in that of many others, including most if not 
all the readers of this journal—it is neither wise nor safe at the present time. 


Here perhaps we should point out that, if anyone is to blame, it is not necessarily 
the Secretary of State for Defence, Mr. Denis Healey, and certainly not he alone. As 
a Minister of the Crown, he is bound to consider the policy of the Government, i.e. 
the Cabinet, to the formation of which policy he himself contributes advice. And the 
advice he tenders reflects, more or less, the advice which is given to him by his 
professional advisers, the naval, military and air Chiefs of Staff, co-ordinated by the 
Chief of the Defence Staff. The impression one gets from a study of Mr. Healey’s 
performance at the Ministry of Defence is that of a man who understands his job and 
is whole-heartedly in favour of adequate defence forces but at the same time bound 
by the need for economy in the present state of the country’s finances. His resigna- 
tion would not necessarily result in a more liberal allocation of money for defence, 
probably the reverse; and it is doubtful if his replacement would be a better Defence 
Secretary than he is, or even as good. The blame then, if blame is called for, must 
be placed on the majority of the people of this country, whose wishes are interpreted 
and implemented by the government they have elected. A nation, it is said, gets the 
government it deserves; and, we may add, the defence it is prepared to pay for—no 
more and no less. 

Mr. Healey’s positive achievements should be taken into consideration as well as 
his perhaps too ready acceptance of the need to cut defence expenditure. He has 
re-organised the Ministry of Defence, re-shaped the commands in all three Services, 
and rationalised the support and ancillary services. He has removed some of the 
“top brass” from the Ministry, abolished the Deputy Chiefs of Staff, and replaced the 
three Service Ministers by two only—one for Administration and one for Equip- 
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ment. And he has established a “‘Defence Academy”, encouraged the Universities 
and the Services to co-operate, set up a Defence Operational Analysis Establishment, 
and reviewed the educational services of the Navy, Army and Air Force. Finally 
he promised, in his latest White Paper, ‘‘a period of stability and progress” in our 
defence organisation. All these are to his credit; and doubtless, if and when the need 
to expand the Services arises once again, as seems inevitable, the benefit of these 
reforms will be felt and welcomed. 


It is perhaps significant that some of the most pointed criticism of the Government’s 
defence policy is heard in the House of Lords. Recently, in a debate on the Defence 
Estimates, Lord Wigg (formerly Paymaster-General in the Labour Government but 
now an Independent) bitterly attacked the Government on its defence policy. He 
deplored the withdrawal of our forces from East of Suez, asking if Britain could not 
match even the Australian contribution to the defence of our—and other—legitimate 
interests in the Far East; he declared that our Polaris force was not a credible 
deterrent; he condemned BAOR as inadequate; and he blamed the Conservatives as 
well as the (present) Labour Government for the existing state of affairs. He also 
called again for conscription as the only reasonable way of manning the Services. 
Britain, he said, was facing a situation in which there was no middle choice between 
surrender and nuclear suicide. 

In the same debate, Lord Carrington, leader of the Opposition in the House of 
Lords, found it “rather distasteful” that the Secreiary for Defence took credit for 
reducing military expenditure and at the same time reported increased defence 
expenditure on the part of our potential enemies. The nuclear bomb, he said, had 
prevented a third world war during the last 25 years: bui. he added, there were those 
who were now calling into question the whole history of deterrence. And it would 
be an appalling gamble if our national defence, and the defence of Western Europe, 
were to depend on whether or not an American President would use his nuclear 
armoury in that cause, knowing that to do so would bring destruction to a large 
part, possibly the greater part, of the American people. Therefore, he said, the 
Government were right in retaining the British nuclear deterrent. 

These criticisms of government policy are very necessary because, as is well known, 
NATO is now faced with a serious preponderance of conventional weapons in 
Europe. While no one wishes to begin another arms race, it is not only justifiable 
but the plain duty. both of the United Kingdom and of the other nations of Western 
Europe. to be adequately armed against any potential threat to freedom and national 
sovereignty. This threat is not merely a military one. It is also a political one 
backed by military strength. Recently our attention has been called to Russian 
naval activity in the Mediterranean Sea and to the expansion of Russian influence 
in the Middle East, Southern Arabia and the Persian Gulf. Our evacuation of Aden 
and our declared intention of leaving the Persian Gulf, as well as our intended with- 
drawal from the Far East. have left the door wide open for the Soviet Union to step 
in and occupy the influential positions we have vacated, Russia’s political influence 
will certainly expand in those areas: and since this must have been apparent to those 
who decided upon our withdrawals, it may be assumed that they accepted the 
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situation. It is not suggested that the USSR contemplates a war of aggression against 
Western Europe or the Western Powers. The men in the Kremlin are too wise for 
that. But they have ways of extending their political influence, and spreading their 
ideology, without recourse to war; and this appears to be what they are aiming at. 
But their success depends upon military superiority, even though they may not need 
to use their armed forces; and the only way we can counter the threat is by increasing 
our own armed forces and so reducing Russian military superiority. 


In this regard, it is comforting to learn, from the Daily Telegraph's Air Corres- 
pondent, that ‘recent threatening Russian moves in South-East Europe have caused 
the RAF to raise the priority of training crews for its new Harrier vertical take-off 
planes to the highest level”. The first two Harriers, we learn, were delivered to No. 1 
Squadron at Wittering on 21st April and there will be many more to follow. Hawker- 
Siddeley have been asked to speed up deliveries, which would at first be two per 
week and more later. Crew training will be phased in with the increasing rate of 
delivery. Ninety Harriers have been ordered for delivery as quickly as possible, 
and three squadrons of them will be permanently based in Germany. Already 80 
sites have been selected in Europe from which Harriers will operate and some of 
these are East of the Elbe. 


Mention of the Harrier calls to mind the Daily Mail Transatlantic Air Race early 
in May this year (1969), in which the Navy's supersonic Phantom only just beat the 
RAF'’s Harrier. Now, since the Harrier can take off and land in a very small space 
(this one landed safely in a coal-yard at St. Pancras), the need for the long flight- 
decks of our present aircraft carriers is passing. Aircraft carriers of the future will 
be more like ordinary ships, with a comparatively small flight-deck. They will be 
faster and more manoeuvrable, and so less vulnerable. In these circumstances it is 
conceivable—and to be hoped both by the Navy and by the RAF—that the Fleet Air 
Arm, which is now condemned to extinction (or at least suspension), may get a 
reprieve. For, as has been said in these pages repeatedly, there is and will be a 
continuing requirement for commando ships equipped with aircraft, for the convey- 
ing, landing and supply of integrated military forces to be used in what are now 
termed ‘“‘brush-fire wars” in various parts of the world. New aircraft carriers 
equipped with Harriers would meet this requirement very well; and it would surprise 
no one if the present Government—or its successor—adopts them and gives the 
Fleet Air Arm a new—and well-deserved —lease of life. 


Commander Whitestone, in a well-informed and convincing article in the Daily 
Telegraph of 14th May, 1969, made out a good case for the continuation of the 
Fleet Air Arm. He said that the promising qualities of the Harrier need further 
testing, and he would like to see some Harriers embarked in some of our present 
commando ships, suitably adapted, such as Albion and Bulwark, or the cruiser 
Blake, or even Hermes. While these experiments are proceeding, he suggests, the 
present carriers, Ark Royal and Eagle, with their Phantoms, could be kept in com- 
mission for ten more years without extra cost beyond the £5 million required to make 
Eagle fully capable of operating the Phantom. Only by thus continuing the existence 
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of the Fleet Air Arm could we be sure of having the skilled manpower available for 
the new and improved “‘Harrier carriers” when they come along. 


The question of a Western presence, or of Western influence, in South-East Asia 
has been complicated and made more urgent by President Nixon’s probable intention 
of negotiating an honourable withdrawal of American forces from Vietnam. Mr. 
Edward Heath, leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons, has announced 
the intention of the Conservative Party, when it comes again into power, to reverse 
the present Government’s policy for the Far East and to maintain, or resume, a 
British presence East of Suez—mainly in Malaysia and the Persian Gulf. His 
announcement has been received with some scepticism and possibly disfavour. After 
so clear a declaration of the policy of withdrawal by the present Government, it is 
difficult to see how a sudden reversal of that policy, even with a change of govern- 
ment, could be made without embarrassment to our friends in the Far East and the 
Persian Gulf. It has long been the tradition of British governments that reversals of 
policy, particularly foreign policy (Commonwealth and foreign affairs are now 
inseparable), shall not normally be made when governmental power passes from one 
party to another. 


As this is being written (on 16th June, 1969) comes news that the Defence Secre- 
tary is visiting Canberra to take part in five-power talks on post-1971 Commonwealth 
defence plans for South-East Asia. The Prime Ministers of Australia, New Zealand, 
Malaysia and Singapore will take part in these talks. Their object is to complete 
arrangements for maintaining stability in the Malaysia-Singapore area after Britain’s 
withdrawal. After 1971, it is suggested, Britain’s principal contribution will be a 
willingness to send a ‘‘general capability” force to South-East Asia in an emergency 
and to stage training exercises in that area. 


So we must resign ourselves, it appears, to vacating the Far East and Persian Gulf 
and confine our attention to maintaining, and improving, our position in Europe. It 
is, as has been said, ‘the end of an era’. The British Empire is no longer what it was, 
and the Commonwealth can and must look after itself. We must face the facts. 
Time marches on, and no institution lasts for ever. Those of us who were born 
when the British Empire was at its zenith may look back upon it with pride, for it 
undoubtedly conferred the benefits of civilisation upon vast areas of the earth’s 
surface. But we need not mourn its passing. On the contrary we must, as always, 
look to the future and see what contribution a Britain, shorn of nearly all her 
overseas possessions, can make to the welfare of the new world of today and 
tomorrow. Whatever our role may be in the future, two things are essential to it. 
They are solvency and strength. Let this Government, and the next, concentrate on 
these and all will be well. 


H.M.T. “BRAEMAR CASTLE” - 1922 


By F. S. CaAInk 


(A little-known episode in Royal Air Force history, 
which is of general historical interest.) 


QGHOULD auld acquaintance be forgot for the sake of auld lang syne. 
Handkerchiefs dabbed and waved on the quay. 


Damn that dear old tune of a thousand partings! 


The quay receded, men leaned over the ship’s rail at dangerous angles, waving. 
The little dabs of white bobbed frantically getting smaller and smaller, and Auld 
Lang Syne was just an echo. One by one they slowly turned to chat abstractedly, 
but here and there a figure still leant over the rail. Only the wheeling gulls could 
see their faces. 

No pleasure cruise was this, but a draft of RAF for service in the East, for Basra 
and Baghdad in the plains of Mesopotamia. No, the women were left behind on 
that vanishing quay. There would be no shipboard flirtations, no whisperings of 
night on the boat deck and yet there was something better than the light gaiety and 
transient friendships of a pleasure cruise. An air of adventure, more sombre, more 
significant, more moving and productive of dreams, accentuated by the solid camera- 
derie of fellow adventurers. The strong air, the rolling ship, the swinging mast against 
the sky, seemed a promise of life rather than a mere holiday, the martial atmosphere 
giving an impression of something exciting to be efficiently done rather than of 


glamour. 

There was a group of RAF armoured car people singing their song, each verse 
ending with, ‘“‘Here you are then, armoured cars”, and many adventures they were 
to have with them—Rolls-Royce and Lancias. The Royal Air Force was to police 
the vast deserts of Mesopotamia. 


Bed time brought cocoa and another strange ritual; the descent of innumerable 
tiers of steel steps into the bowels of the ship where each man caught a bundle of 
string and canvas as it was thrown out of the hammock room. Then up the steps 
again and a puzzled half hour sorting out strings. rings and blankets and slinging 
the strange contraption to hooks in the mess deck ceiling. Then to bed, or rather 
hammock. A peculiar sensation, hanging horizontally two feet below the ceiling 
and watching it tilt slowly from side to side with the gentle swell of the English 
Channel. Insomnia is unknown to such young men, and even in this unaccustomed 
position the tired body slept like a chrysalis on a swinging leaf. 

We awoke to the usual shattering noise of the Orderly Sergeant, his ribald humour 
had a tang of the sea in it this morning. beating a mess table with his cane he yelled, 
“Lash up and stow, lash up and stow. Rise and shine. me lucky lads, the sun’s 
scorching yer bleedin’ eyes art’. and the slow movers were accelerated with his cane 
on the underside of their bulging hammocks, a game he played with tremendous 
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zest. So hammocks were unhooked, lashed with their strings and stowed down the 
steel steps. Then physical jerks on the deck in shirt sleeves with a fresh sea wind 
blowing. The instructor’s ‘‘Dismiss” was the signal for a general scamper below. 
The mess orderlies were clanking in with dixies from the galley, and we sat down to 
a breakfast of porridge, kippers and a pint of coffee. This was followed by the daily 
parade at boat stations, where we dived for life belts in the nearest belt chest and 
were taught to put them on at top speed. Regular duties for the day were now 
finished and one lounged about the deck keeping a weather eye cocked to dodge the 
Orderly Sergeant with his list of fatigues. 


Many of us were content to hold down the ship’s rail, listen to the forlorn cry of 
the gulls and think of friends and sweethearts left behind, wondering how many years 
would pass till we should return from the East. 


Any fears we had for the Bay proved groundless, the sea and sky were grey, but 
a long swell was the worst we encountered; however, this gave the ship an uncomfort- 
able roll. A face here and there changed colour, while the tougher stomachs strutted 
about with a superior air, watching for some unfortunate to dash for the side. This 
would be greeted with shouts of delight, with the result that one made tremendous 
efforts to keep the last meal down. A smiling group watched Big Joe, the boxer, 
sitting on a hatch, the struggle of mind with stomach evident in his tightly shut mouth 
and rolling eyes. Shouted one, “Pork for dinner Joe, juicy fat lumps of it”. Joe 
dashed! and was he mad? Not a bit. he even contrived a sickly grin. The rough 
good fellowship of the ranks is the most honest emotion in the world and difficult of 
conception for a civilian. 


We soon passed Gibraltar with its towering rock and steamed into the warm 
Mediterranean. Sports were organised, a diminutive canvas swimming bath was 
rigged and a boxing tournament arranged. Officers and men united in the cruising 
spirit. 

The Mediterranean sunsets were pure poetry. One evening the picture of a blood 
red sea was completed by a full rigged windjammer in the middle distance with snow 
white sails. We gazed in silence till the huge sun slid slowly into the sea. 


Musicians were found to make a band: even the officer in charge of our Section 
produced his banjo. The strains of “Peggy O'Neil” or “The Sheik of Araby” still 
bring back a picture of the crowded deck. Men singing to the music, moonlit water 
gliding past. and the faint tremor of the engincs. On one of these nights we saw the 
twinkling lights of Algiers pass slowly to starboard. Romantic name. and we were to 
see and live in such places. Truly life was good and exciting. or so it seemed to the 
young men. In a litthke while there would be Port Said. the gateway to the East, a 
place of sinister possibilities and dark deeds. 


The day before we were due to arrive. wild rumours sped from whispering group 
to group and finally a statement on the notice board—*Wireless from London, the 
ship will change course and proceed to Constantinople”. Laconic, but what exciting 
possibilities it suggested. Everyone wandered about asking questions and there were, 
of course, the inevitable people who with nods and winks presumed to have 
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information, from nebulous sources. But all knew there was a rebellion of some 
sort in Turkey and that Mustapha Kemal was fighting at Chenak in the hope of 
occupying the recently neutralised city of Constantinople. 


Our Section Ofticer told us that we were to relieve the Irish Guards, who were 
being rushed to the fighting area, that we should be the only British troops there and 
were to hold the city against attack if necessary. 


A warship came into view, then another and another, of all sorts and nations 
Clearly something momentous was afoot. 

We watched with a new interest the island shores of the Greek Archipelago creep 
by, clean and beautiful in the sunshine. Then the Dardanelles with its towering left 
bank and the war time gun emplacements of Gallipoli. 


Reveille brought an eager tumbling out of hammocks like little boys on Christmas 
morning to see what should be waiting. and a poking of heads through portholes. 
Yes, sure enough the ship was at anchor, and what a view! A sunrise of indescribable 
beauty, a fairy scene that will live forever in the memory. The sky, a deep blue, 
brightening to the East, where the sun peeped up, throwing glittering shafts across 
the gently bobbing water, to the right a slender strip of land held two solitary palms, 
standing in silhouette against the skyline, to the left stately warships lay at anchor 
and ahead the oriental city of Constantinople rose out of the water, reaching up the 
face of a hill like a tray of jewels displayed for our inspection. There was a clean 
stillness about the scene like coloured pebbles seen through clear water, and for us 
an expectancy—what new things today? This glorious silent dawn merged all too 
soon into the brilliant light and bustle of day. 

Barges put out from the shore and were made fast alongside. In single file we 
filled them, staggering down the slippery steel gangway, each with our pair of kit bags. 


On reaching the quay. kit was stacked for transport, and we drew rifles, bayonets 
and equipment; then lined up, eleven hundred of us, all too few it seemed so a brave 
show must be made, and with band playing we marched through the city. The sort of 
thing that every little boy with his wooden sword has dreamed, and had we not been 
trained by Guardsmen! 


The considerable Greek Colony, who had no desire for the return of Turkish rule 
threatened by Kemal. were delighted to see us, but the Turkish element maintained a 
sulky silence. 

“March at ease” was soon passed down the column, and from the meticulously 
smart ‘Slope’, rifles were changed to more comfortable positions according to 
personal taste. From then on the band was drowned, popular songs were sung with 
the zest and volume of encouraged bravado. Catealls and troopers tags echoed and re- 
echoed down the tramping column. British military policemen stopped the traflic in 
no gentle manner, our arrival was not to be ignored. Every man swung along with a 
little extra swagger and laughed at the fun of it. The thrill of marching in this jolly 
column of singing, swinging RAF! Shall we ever forget it? And the Greek Priest, 
I must tell you, he stood on a mound of earth between two buildings, a tall venerable 
figure in black flowing robes and a peculiar headgear like a silk hat with the brim at 
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the top and a patriarchal white beard reaching to his waist. With arms raised aloft 
he was evidently blessing the troops, but to Tommy Atkins humour has ever a 
stronger appeal than theology. It was not his blessing but his beard that pleased 
them. A deafening shout of “Beaver” rent the air. The Priest was gratified, such 
acclamation!, these Britishers were worthy of a blessing and he bowed with grave 
dignity, his ecclesiastical beard sweeping the ground. 


Now the main city was behind and the column wheeled through the gateway of a 
large enclosure containing orderly rows of bell tents, our new accommodation, and 
being dismissed we moved in to furnish with kit bags and blankets, the tent pole 
being a universal hallstand, with rifle rack and hooks for webbing equipment. 


Then an unusual announcement from the Commanding Officer. ‘You can go out, 
and let them know we are here, don’t get off the pavement for anybody.” We did 
that, and later there were questions asked in Parliament about the coercive methods 
of the British. 


The afternoon had been hot and marching in full kit thirsty work. This, combined 
with the general excitement was probably responsible for the baptism of beer for 
many a young man that night. Having had tea, we walked in parties to the city. It 
seemed a fairyland of strange things and many colours, sailors from the British, 
American, French and Italian warships, soldiers in the bizarre uniforms of foreign 
nations and a general air of gaiety. An attractive Greek girl accosted us with arch 
smiles, but these clean lads, straight from England, excused themselves with awkward 
tact and sought the sanctuary of a beerhouse. Here was dancing and music too and 
at intervals the Greek Proprietor stood his round of drinks ‘‘to the soldiers from the 
ship”. My impressions of the return to camp would be unintelligible but “ta good 
time was had by all”. 


We learned that our camp was on an Armenian cemetery, but neither this fact nor 
the hard ground delayed sleep an instant, a sleep however. rudely awakened at 2 a.m. 
by bugles sounding the alarm, that startling and insistent call that could be mistaken 
for nothing else. Feeling that trouble had lost no time in coming, we threw on clothes 
and equipment, grabbed our rifles and were lined up outside in record time. We 
waited palpitating for the fun to start, but nothing happened. A crowd at the gate 
melted away and it seemed that a drunken Turk had tried to stab the sentry, who, 
fearing a general attack, raised the alarm, so we returned grumbling to our blankets. 


The next day a detachment of us was sent to San Stephano, a little town on the 
coast some twelve miles out to prepare for the installation of 208 Royal Air Force 
Squadron. During a fortnight’s hard labour moving bombs and aeroplane cases, the 
Squadron arrived together with a company of Marines. 


Our job was finished so reluctantly we re-embarked and left our fairy city all too 
soon. Although we were to sojourn in many other Eastern places—Baghdad, Cairo, 
Alexandria—it was never with this thrill of crisis provided by our good friend 
Mustapha Kemal at Constantinople. 
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Thousands of our. finest men and women in the Royal 
Air Forces have given their service, their health, and 
in many cases, their lives for their-Country and in defence 
of Freedom. Today many of them and their dependants 
are in urgent need of the R.A.F. Association’s Welfare 
Service. Please give all you can for the Emblem on Wings 
day or send a donation direct to Headquarters. 


WEAR THIS EMBLEM 
ON SATURDAY 


Wings Appeal 


SEPTEMBER 15th — 20th 1969 


CENTRAL HQTRS., ROYAL AIR FORCES ASSOCIATION 
43 GROVE PARK ROAD. LONDON, W 4 
(INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER: 
REGISTERED UNDER THE WAR CHARITIES ACT, 1940 
AND THE CHARITIES ACT, 1960) 


PROCEEDS TO BE DEVOTED TO CHARITABLE & WELFARE PURPOSES 
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THE BEGINNING OF A BOOK 


By Epwarb BISHOP 


(Author of “The Battle of Britain”, “The Wooden Wonder’ and “The Guinea 

Pig Club") who has written the story of the Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund, to 

be published by Longmans in connection with the Fund’s 50th birthday celebra- 
tions this autumn. 


dl Beerees is an amusing little riverside pub at Greenwich called ‘The Cutty Sark’’, 
a true period piece. 
One may sit on a bollard at the water’s edge and watch the shipping and let a pint 
slip down as easily and comfortably as a pint should slip down—a pint that, some- 
what remarkably in these times, is drawn from the wood. 


Of course, you will say this sounds an admirable way of spending a late summer’s 
evening—and so it is—and that it has nothing whatsoever to do with the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund, and on the whole such might seem fair comment. 


Nevertheless, this delightful pub, and that pint, merit their place here as an 
introduction. Had it not been for the “Ben Fund” I would not have chanced upon 
“The Cutty Sark”. Nor, I believe, would a certain line of thought—as you will 
discover early in the book—have started to form in my mind. 


It seemed to me, sitting on that bollard, rounded one imagines by generations of 
backsides to the shape of a balded egghead, that everywhere along the bends and 
curves of London’s river one will find associations with so much of lasting value in 
our national story. Not, perhaps, a particularly original thought, but certainly 
apposite to my task. 


Here was “The Cutty Sark” Inn, and along the way the Cutty Sark herself, and 
further along Vanbrugh’s colonnades at Greenwich, and westward lay Westminster, 
Whitehall and the Whitehall Stairs on the Victoria Embankment; and there almost 
in the shadow of Westminster that rather shy little memorial of The Royal Air 
Force. It was completed in the early ‘twenties, as one of the first objects of The 
Royal Air Force Memorial Fund, initiated by Trenchard in 1919—The Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund of today. 


The memorial takes the form of a simple monument in granite and is surmounted 
by a golden cagle. On a fine sunny morning the eagle glints in full view of the 
commuter trains crossing the river into Charing Cross—though one wonders how 
many commuters know why it is there. 


Tt was unveiled by a youthful Prince of Wales in 1923; a Prince who spoke 
prophetically—and heaven knows how when the Service was so emaciated—of 
“cloud armies of the future’—and then the flags fell away and a guard of honour 
crashed into the “Present”, and a carefully marshalled contingent of small boys 
lifted their caps. 
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The boys were from Vanbrugh Castle, now the Vanbrugh Castle School, just up 
the hill from “The Cutty Sark” at Blackheath. Up Maze Hill, and past the forbidding 
and altogether misleading grey battlements which Sir John Vanbrugh, the late 18th 
century architect and dramatist, built as a reminder of his imprisonment as a suspec- 
ted spy in Louis XIV’s Bastille. This same “Castle” in which some 45 years after 
its opening by the late Lady Trenchard I had been incarcerated for three days and 
from which I had now escaped to refresh myself in riverside Greenwich. 

Three days in the company of the 57 demanding, questioning alert-eyed boys at 
this, The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund's school for the sons of deceased, and 
in some cases, disabled airmen, had been an unforgettable experience. 


Vanbrugh, like the Memorial, provides a link with the earliest moments of The 
Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund. It is, however, but one aspect of the Fund’s 
educational work which will be of interest to the Service in the Fund’s forthcoming 
50th birthday book. Indeed, much of the book may well be news to many in the 
Royal Air Force, even to those stalwarts who voluntarily subscribe half-a-day’s pay 
a year to the Fund without perhaps knowing just how their money is used and how 
essential it is. 

However, as I was saying . . . with the sun going down behind London’s river, a 
laden freighter making for the sea, a final pint disappearing with the sun, it was time 
to take the train to Charing Cross, and walk down to the Embankment and stand 
for a few moments before the Royal Air Force Memorial, and to remember that in 
1919 men had really believed that they had fought the war to end war. 

And now, here was this piece of granite, pockmarked by the blitz in the Second 
World War, and appositely across the road from the Ministry of Defence where 
operations are planned for the RAF’s global responsibilities. 

The proximity of Memorial to Ministry is mere accident. After discarding a 
proposal to join the Army and the Navy in building a Memorial opposite Bucking- 
ham Palace, The Royal Air Force Memorial Fund had hoped to raise a Cross on 
the ground between Westminster Abbey and St. Margaret’s Church. But the Dean 
of Westminster had been unwilling to consider a memorial for the RAF alone and, 
as he explained, the particular piece of ground belonged to St. Margarcet’s. 

The Embankment site was accepted as a second best. I walked across from the 
Memorial and into Whitehall Gardens below the windows of the Ministry of Defence. 

In the gardens I paused in front of a statue—and I felt encouraged, as were so 
many in his lifetime, by the massive contidence of Trenchard. 

How wholly appropriate that his eyes still rest on the Memorial he planned for the 
Service he created. Here, near the Thames, the man who started it all. 


It was the beginning of a book. . . 


NOTE: Edward Bishop's book “The Debt We Owe”, will be published this Autumn, by 
Longmans Green and Co, Ltd., and can be obtained from the RAF Benevolent Fund, 67 
Portland Place, at 36s. plus postage or from leading booksellers. 
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The Officers’ 


Pensions Society 


President : 
LIEUT. GENERAL SIR ERNEST DOWN, K.B.£., ¢.B. 


Chairman: 
GENERAL THE LORD BOURNE, G.c.B., K.B.E., D.S.0. 


Members of Council: 
(include) 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL THE EARL OF BANDON, 
G.B.E., C.B., C.V.O., D.S.O. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS MORRIS, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL R. A. RAMSEY-RAE, ©.B., 0.B.E. 
GROUP CAPTAIN K. R. C. SLATER, c.B.E., A.F.C. 
GROUP OFFICER L. H. TURNER, ©.B.£. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ 
Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 
8,250 officers from April Ist, 1954; the 1956, 1959, 1962, 1965 and 1969 
Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 


The Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the 
improvement and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of 
officers and widows of the three Armed Services; and to promote in every 
way their interest and welfare. 

It is the only body comprising officer members from all three Services 
whose policy is controlled solely by its members. It is complementary to, 
and works in co-operation with, the Royal Air Forces Association, the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other 
Service Associations. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or 
retired officers, and to widows and dependants of deceased officers of the 
Armed Forces. Membership now exceeds 34,000 and is increasing every 
day. . 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants 
of deceased officers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be 
obtained from: 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd. 
137 Victoria St., London, $.W.1 Tel: O1- 834 0853 
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YOUR SECOND CAREER 


By Ian MacHorTon 
Pe being what it is in the Services today, without doubt, officers must be thinking 
very hard about their second career. 


The latest Defence White Paper has certainly not been written to enthuse Her 
Majesty’s rapidly diminishing Armed Forces. The axe swings—and men are forced 
to give up their chosen and successful profession. But what to do? 


What Have I To Offer? 

For officers the problems of resettlement are many and serious. Particularly so for 
members of the “teeth arms”—who feel that they have little to offer the great 
unknown world of “Industry”. But this is not so. 


The qualities which are required to make a successful officer are identical with 
those which are needed for the successful manager: 


Leadership—the ability to analyse a problem, plan its solution, set objectives 
(achieve them) and to get others to go along with the effort. The under- 
standing of human problems. 


Enthusiasm—that quality which is vital to all success. 


Clear thinking, and expression—both oral and verbal. In every career the way to 

the top lies in “‘selling”, ideas, plans, products, and yourself. 

What is lacking, however, is the service ofticer’s knowledge and understanding of 
the Business World. When he leaves the service it is vital for him to get a detailed 
understanding of the ground rules—to know what it is all about, and how success is 
achieved. He must learn how to transpose the wealth of knowledge and expertise 
into civilian channels. 


Second Career Courses 

The Ministry of Defence (through the Ministry of Labour) has organised a series 
of “Business Introduction Courses” in various centres throughout the U.K. which 
have been designed to explain the world of Commerce and Industry to service 
officers. These courses are of six weeks duration, and only cost the ofticer about 
£10—a bargain and worthwhile investment by any standards. 


The Polytechnic Management Appreciation Course 

One of these courses (for senior oflicers) is run at The Polytechnic School of 
Management Studies, 32/38 Wells Street, London, W.1. The Directing Staff are ex 
regular officers, and most of the course lecturers have considerable service experience. 

To give everyone the same opportunity to benefit from the course it is assumed 
that course members have no knowledge or experience of business methods. The 
course is, therefore, deliberately placed on a very wide base, explaining the organisa- 
tion and structure of commercial and industrial companies, progressing to more 
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sophisticated management techniques in the fields of production, general manage- 
ment, personnel and training, sales and marketing, and financial control—all the 
essentials of middle/senior management in any type of business operation. The 
DS. maintain that the best way to teach management is for course members to see 
the day-to-day application of pre-explained principles. Consequently over 25 per 
cent of the course allows members to meet representatives of top-level management, 
through the media of whole-day visits to various types of organisation and specialist 
lectures by experts. 

Learning the principles is one thing, but applying them in practice is quite another. 
To help members in this (which, after all, is the basis of their future livelihood) 
business simulation exercises have been devised to cover the main policy-making 
processes and to instil the confidence and knowledge required to select, apply for, 
obtain and hold down a worthwhile civilian job with a future. 


Finally, the difficulties which officers experience in attending interviews, selecting a 
new career and negotiating with possible future employers are appreciated by the 
staff, who have established a comprehensive advisory service to all course members, 
not only while they are on the course, but more importantly, perhaps, as a post-course 
service. 


Further Information 

If you are interested in planning your second career (and you should be) then you 
will have gathered that such a course is a must. Do contact your Command or visit 
Education Officer who will obtain all details for you. 


Note On The Author 

Jan MacHorton is a former staff-trained Regular Army Officer who was invalided 
from the Service in 1957. After training in Organisation and Methods (a natural for 
a service officer), and Management at Sundridge Park, he held senior O & M and 
Marketing appointments in industry where his experience included Public Relations 
and Sales, and as a Senior Executive at bourd level in a Correspondence college. 

He joined The Polytechnic School of Management Studies in August, 1964, with 
special responsibilities for Management Appreciation Courses, which he designs and 
runs for senior officers wishing to make business management their second career. 
He is a Senior Lecturer on the staff of the School, a management consultant to a 
number of well-known companies, the Training Director of Senior Secretaries 
Limited, and the author of several books published in the UK, USA and elsewhere. 
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Book Reviews 


These Remain: A Personal Anthology, by Sir John Slessor (Michael Joseph, London; 184 pp.; 
35s, net). 

From the beginning of his Service career Sir John was continually at the centre of affairs. He 
saw considerable active service as a pilot in the Royal Flying Corps and Royal Air Force in 
France, Egypt, Iraq and India, He was on Lord Trenchard’s staff when the RAF was born 
50 years ago; among the many responsible appointments he held he was AOC-in-C Coastal 
and Middle East Commands and eventually reached the highest appointment in the RAF as 
Marshal of the RAF and Chief of the Air Staff, which he held until 1952. 

Sir John is one of the few Service chiefs alive today who served in the RFC, a survivor of that 
generation of which such a terrible proportion was wiped out in the First World War. 

This book contains a miscellany of memories of the kind of life led and adventures enjoyed by 
his contemporaries through past years. It is a story well told by one who has a gift for 
descriptive writing. It is this gift which enabled him to include in this book such a live and 
interesting account of his service in the First World War, life in the RAF on the North West 
Frontier of India in the many small tribal wars, in Iraq and the Deserts of Arabia. 

Educated at Haileybury, of which he writes with affection, brought up to field sports, his 
happiest memories are obviously those which are connected with fox-hunting, polo, fishing and 
shooting. He pays generous tribute to his contemporaries at Haileybury and many Service 
chiefs, such as Trenchard (Father of the RAF) whom he greatly admired, Sir Wilfred Freeman 
and other colleagues. 

His chapter “Prelude to Dunkirk” deals with one of the outstanding dramatic episodes with 
which he was intimately connected, which enabled him to use his descriptive gift to give a clear 
picture of events during that crisis. The chapter “The Tragedy of Warsaw” contains a searing 
condemnation of the Russian refusal to help General Bor's heroic underground fighters, when 
they rose from the ruins of Warsaw to attack the Germans inside the City. 

This is a vastly interesting book, in which tragedy and drama is interspersed with many an 
amusing anectdote. It will arouse nostalgic memories among the over 70s. For the present 
generation it makes clear the many changes that have taken place in the life of present-day 
officers, occasioned by the technical advance in aircraft and levelling effect of modern 
democracy. Such changes are inevitable, but who can blame contemporaries of Sir John, after 
reading his excellent book, if they look back with some regret at the passing of past years of 
gracious living and traditional customs, unsuitable as they may be for the present Space Age. 

A.H.S. 


The Battle for Rome, by W. G. F. Jackson (Barsford, London; 224 pp.; 34 illustrations: 40 
sketch maps of military positions; 45s. net). 

Major General Jackson, who fought throughout the “DIADEM” Offensive (The Battle for 
Rome), highlights the drama of the Allies greatest single triumph of the Italian Campaign, 
which ended in the capture of Rome on 4th June, 1944. Of considerable interest is the deploy- 
ment of the international allied forces under General Alexander, supported by sketch maps 
which enables readers to follow this campaign step by step to its final objective. 

It required generalship of the very highest order to lead to victory such a mixed international 
force against such a skilful German General as Kesselring and the brilliance of the enemy's 
resistance, and in so doing General Alexander showed himself to be the finest of British 
Generals. 

Generous praise is given to the Allied command of the air, without which, he says, the cam- 
paign would have been brought to a standstill. 

This book is invaluable to students of military history. A.HLS. 
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The German Air Raids on Great Britain 1914-1918, by Captain Joseph Morris (H. Pordes, 

London; 306 pp.; 16 plates, six folding maps; £9 9s.). 

One of the most welcome developments in book publishing in recent years has been the 
production of facsimile photolithographic reprints of important reference works that have 
long been out of print. It is very time-consuming for students and historians to have to visit a 
central library, usually in London, to refer to books so scarce that they are almost chained to 
the shelf. Even when reprints cost a considerable sum of money, as docs this one, they are 
ultimately more economical than train fares and hours of travelling time. 

By World War II standards, the German air offensive against the United Kingdom in 
1914-1918 was trifling. Nearly 9,000 bombs of a total weight of some 280 tons were dropped 
on British soil in the course of 51 airship and 52 aeroplane attacks. They killed 1,413 persons 
and injured another 3,408, more than half of the casualties occurring in London. More 
significant, they created such fear in the minds of the public—and such a feeling of frustration 
when raiders appeared to fly at will over London in daylight—that a subsequent official enquiry 
led to the creation of the Royal Air Force, to replace the earlier RFC and RNAS. 

The style of the writing is factual and readable; but, inevitably, it is of the period in which the 
original edition was published. The modern student, brought up to despise sentiment and 
patriotism, will cringe at paragraphs like the following, from the author’s preface: 

“The heroes of this book are the gallant airmen who went up into the void to assert the 
inviolability of British air. All who died in this heroic service in conflict with the enemy are 
here remembered. The deeds of many of those who fortunately are still with us are here also 
remembered, but where gallant deeds are as numerous as the notes which people a sunbeam I 
have had great difficulty in the selection.” 

Mr. Morris, your efforts were worthwhile. Your book has lived on to be reprinted in 
another generation and will find an honoured place on many bookshelves that have long had a 
gap waiting for it. From the experience of those few pilots who took off from Hounslow, 
Sutton’s farm, Hainault farm and other grass fields in the final years of what used to be called 
the Great War came the tactics which beat off a far larger enemy force in 1940. Is this too 
wild a claim? The best answer is to study the names of those pilots of 1916-18—Captain A. T. 
Harris and Captain R. H. M. S. Saundby among them. 

Appendices list the date and locality of every raid, the number of bombs dropped and the 
number of casualtics. The index is a sheer delight in an age when authors are too lazy or 
publishers too penny-pinching to include such an indispensible aid to quick reference. J.W.R.T. 


Birds and Fools Fly, by John Urmston (Vernon & Yates, London: 169 pp.; 30s. net). 

The author, a light-aircraft enthusiast, describes how he designed and built a light aircraft of 
his own and the long period of assembling it in the dining room of his private house. This 
proved to be a most successful venture and turned out to be a most excellent aeroplane. One 
would think from his description that this was no formidable task and an inexpensive way of 
becoming the possessor of a most efficient aircraft. 

The lighter vein running through this book shows him to be something of a humourist as 
well as a man of considerable skill. A.HLS. 


The Dangerous Sky, by Tom Coughlin (William Kimber, London; 214 pp.; 160 illustrations; 
50s. net). 

In the Foreword Group Captain Douglas Bader says: “This book shows the tremendous con- 
tribution made by Canada in the Second World War, the young Canadian fliers whose exploits 
are so graphically described, fill me with the same pride I felt as a boy reading of Bishop, 
Barker, Collishaw and other Canadian aces of World War I.” 

This is a vastly interesting account of our Canadian allies, fully illustrated with pictures of 
their airmen and aircraft. All interested in the 1939-45 air war should add this to their library. 


A.H.S. 
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Reproduced by courtesy of the Royal Aeronautical Society 


THE GERMAN AIR RAIDS ON GREAT BRITAIN 1914-1918 
by Captain JOSEPH MORRIS, B.A. (Cantab), A.F.R.Ae.S. (late R.A.F.) 


We are pleased to announce a facsimile photolithographic reprint of this important title. which has been long out 
of print and is now in considerable demand. The author attempts to tell, for the first time, the story of this 
menace, how it started, how it grew and how it was countered. 


During the war nearly 9.000 German bombs of a total weight of some 280 tons were dropped on British soil in 
the course of fifty-one airship and fifty-two aeroplane attacks. LonJon was bombarded twelve times by aeroplane 
In all, 1,413 persons were killed and 3.408 others were wounded as the result of these raids. London suffering more 
than half of the casualties—670 killed and 1.962 injured. The underly.ng motive of these raids was to unnerve the 
British public, to make life unbearable by destroying their homes and by crippling their means of supply; and by 
inflicting heavy casualties. to compel them to sacrifice their navonal honour rather than suffer a continuance of 
wir attacks. In this the Germans failed 


The heroes of this book are the gallant airmen who went up into the void to assert the inviolability of British 
air. All who died on this heroic service in conflict with the enemy are here remembered. The deeds of many of 
those who fortunately are still with us are here also remembered 


The book is an authentic record of a subject of cardinal interest. written in a vivid and easy style. It excels 
fiction in dramatic and human action. The narrative carries the reader through all the trials and troubles of the 
German raiders, and tells him how the defenders achieved their successes and so saved Britain from a hurricane of 
slaughter. It reveals the German hopes and fears: what they set out to do, what they thought they had accom- 
Plished; and in contrast, what they actually did. 

Fully bound. Royal Octavo. 320 pp. 16 plates. 6 Folding Maps. £9.9.0 ($27.00) 
Publisher and Bookseller H. PORDES Telephone 01-435 9878/9 


529b FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.3, ENGLAND 


THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCES 
ASSOCIATION 


Has over 25 years of SERVICE dedicated to those who need our 
help. 

As the largest single Service Association our Membership con- 
tinues to increase every year. 

As a social centre, R.A.F.A. has to offer 720 Branches, very many 


with Clubs, at Home and Overseas. 

If you are serving or have served in the Royal Air Force—why not 
let the R.A.F. Association serve you? 

For membership, why not now see your Station R.A.F.A. Liaison 
Officer, or write direct to :— 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 
Royal Air Forces Association, 
43 Grove Park Road, 
London, W.4 
Telephone: 01-994 8504 


Horrido! Fighter Aces of the Luftwaffe, by T. J. Constable and R. F. Toliver (Arthur Barker 
Ltd., London; 348 pp.; illustrated; 50s.). 
“Horrido!” according to the very extensive glossary at the back of this book, was the victory 
cry of Luftwaffe fighter pilots in the second World War, and was also used as a greeting and 
parting word among friends and comrades of the German air force. 


Anyone who met the German fighter aces from the wrong end of their guns must approach 
such a book with mixed feelings. Does he really want to find out what pleasant home-loving 
young men they were? Can he really believe that all wartime stories about German pilots 
shooting at men descending by parachute were mere Allied propaganda because nothing like 
this ever happened? When the top RAF “ace” is credited with a mere 38 confirmed victories, 
is it logical to expect him to believe that Major Erich Hartmann gained 352 victories, that 107 
German pilots each claimed over 100 Allied aircraft destroyed, and that up to ten victorics a 
day were sometimes claimed by a pilot? 


The authors of this book have done a vast amount of research to substantiate the facts, and 
have spent many hours interviewing survivors of the wartime Luftwaffe fighter force. Those of 
us who have met. and even flown with the men who once spent their lives trying to kill us have 
usually found them little different from any other bunch of military pilots. Certainly, if we 
are objective, we must admit that German fighter pilots showed immense courage and fortitude 
in the face of overwhelming odds. Messrs. Constable and Toliver scem rather to over-state 
their case in this respect, but such a tendency is not unique among biographers. 


Some of the details they publish in Horrido! are wide of the mark. For example, it is quite 
wrong to write that, following the early progress of the Me 262 jet-fighter, “The Heinkel 
organisation decided not to further pursue this phase of fighter development”. In fact, Ernst 
Heinkel was hopping mad that his early pioneering in jet development was rewarded by 
contracts being given to Messerschmitt instead of to his company, and tried desperately to get 
the decision reversed. Similarly, we in Britain would have been much happier if the Fw 190 
fighter had “appeared in action for the first time in 1944” as is claimed in one of the captions. 


These are but small criticisms of what is a well-written and valuable book. Much has been 
published earlier about German pilots such as Galland, Marseille and Molders, but the majority 
of the Luftwaffe's outstanding pilots are little known, even in their own country. It is good to 
have their stories recorded, fully and sympathetically, showing them as entirely human young 
men and not simply part of a bloodstained war machine. 


In extolling their virtues, the authors are a little too critical of their chief, Reichsmarschall 
Hermann Goering. There was nothing particularly lovable about the man, and he did behave 
stupidly on occasion. But he also guessed correctly at times, only to be overruled by Hitler. 

Horrido! is no dreary catalogue of names and stereotyped records of achievement in action. 
It is written in narrative style, in such a way that one is given also a history of the creation, 
rise and fall of the Lufovaffe's fighter arm, with a well-reasoned explanation of how and why 
the story followed this pattern. There are comprehensive appendices listing various permuta- 
tions of the victory tallics of the “aces”, from which one can learn who was first to exceed 
Baron Manfred von Richthofen’s World War I score of 80 victories, who destroyed the largest 
number of four-engined bombers by day and night. and who was the only person ever to be 
awarded the Great Cross of the Order of the Iron Cross, which ranked two better than the 
Knight's Cross with Oak Leaves and Swords and Diamonds. J.W.R.T. 


Communist Chinese Air Power, by Richard M. Bueschel (Frederick A. Praeger, New York, 
and The Pall Mall Press Ltd., London; 238 pp.; illustrated: 58s.). 

“They hide in the clouds along the Tropic of Cancer, show themselves fitfully over the 
Russian border, and once in a while come close enough to American aircraft in the Far East for 
identification. They're spotted on the ground visiting Hanoi and sometimes dart out 
aggressively over the Gulf of Tonkin from the island of Hainan. On rare occasions, they even 
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show up over the Formosa Strait. No question about it, they're there—the aircraft of Com- 
munist China, enigmatic representatives of one of the largest air forces in the world, and 
possibly the tiredest.” 


So runs the opening paragraph of this first full-length book on what is perhaps the world’s 
least-known major air force. Whether or not all of Mr. Bueschel’s facts and estimates are 
correct, the result must be one of the most important recent additions to aviation literature. For 
students of air power, in particular, the opportunity to learn something about the Chinese air 
force—CHICOMAF to the Americans—should not be overlooked. 


First of many surprises in the book is the discovery that the earliest aeroplanes supplied by 
Russia to China, back in 1926, included Avro 504K’s and DH.9A’s, These were Russian 
“Chinese copies” of the British types, designated Aviakhim U-1 and Aviakhim R-1.M-5 
tespectively. Today, the wheel has turned some kind of full circle, for the CHICOMAF now 
flies Chinese “Chinese copies” of the Russian MiG-21. The achievement that this represents 
should not be underestimated. The MiG-21 is a formidable little aircraft, delightful to fly and 
a match for even the Phantom in certain circumstances. To reproduce it in hundreds when 
supplies of military aid from the Soviet Union dried up required skilled engineering. 


Mr. Bueschel claims that his sources included the Chinese Communist press, which publishes 
quite a lot about the CHICOMAF that is missed in the West, and the US Defence Department’s 
complete aviation files on Communist China. It is, therefore, a little disappointing to find 
figures quoted from the publications of the Institute of Strategic Studies. One would have 
hoped that the US Defence Department might be better informed than any private intelligence 
system, however capable. 

The comment that worries the reviewer more than most is the suggestion in the first para- 
graph, quoted above, that the CHICOMAF is probably the world’s tiredest air force. It ought 
to be, as it is having to build its strength, unaided, on the basis of material and know-how 
received from Russia some years ago. Yet the quality of the MiG-19 fighters that China has 
supplied to Pakistan is alarmingly high. If, as Mr. Bueschel believes, the engines copied from 
Soviet examples to power Chinese MiG-21’s are now being fitted in more advanced twin- 
engined and four-engined combat aircraft of Chinese design, this could represent progress as 
significant as China's development of nuclear weapons. 


More than 80 photographs illustrate this book, of which the second half is a type-by-type 
study of all the military aircraft flown by China since 1926. J.W.R.T. 


Pictorial History of the RAF, by John W. R. Taylor and P. J. R. Moyes (Ian Allan, London). 
Vol. I, 1918-1939, 202 pp.; 264 illustrations; 27s. 6d. Vol. II, 1939-1945, 240 pp.; 256 illustra- 
tions; 35s. 


These first two superbly illustrated volumes of a three-volume work provides a history of the 
RAF in an entirely new form, quite unlike any history hitherto published. 


The 442 illustrations, covering every aspect of life in the RAF between the birth of the Royal 
Flying Corps and the end of the Second World War, is a novel and easy way to follow in 
sequence the development of our air arm, from balloons to a now world-famous RAF whose 
gallantry and efficiency played so great a part in saving this country from defeat in 1945. 

Past and present members of the RAF will find in these fascinating pictures, all of the combat 
aircraft they knew and many personalities of their time and familiar RAF activities in all parts 
of the world. 

In these two volumes there is an opportunity to look back and learn of the struggle to 
build-up, in spite of earlier Service jealousies, Government ineptitude and financial stringency, 
an air force second to none. (Per Ardua ad Astra”). 

The Pictorial History of the RAF is of wide interest to all who have had any connection, 
however slight, with the Royal Air Force, whether over 70, middle-aged or of the present 
generation. A.H.S. 
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The Eighth Passenger, by Miles Tripp (Heinemann, London; 188 pp.; 4 illustrations; 1 map; 
45s. net). 

The author writes his recollections of service in the Second World War with an aircrew in 
Bomber Command. 

There was nothing arbitrary about the formation of a bomber aircrew; it was a most 
democratic affair. Those of the various classifications necessary to complete a crew chose for 
themselves those they would like to crew-up with; often from very different walks of life and 
different personalities. From then onwards the ties which united them on the ground and in the 
air were most probably closer than any team in the other Services. 

This is the story of such an aircrew by the Bomb Aimer and describes their experiences 
throughout the last six months of bombing operations in Europe. 

His day-to-day life in 218 (Bomber Squadron) and graphic account of some 40 bombing 
operations, with all the emotions of elation and “Fear” (the Eighth Passenger of his story) of 
the different members of his crew makes fascinating reading. 

The author’s strongest personal memories are undoubtedly the bombing of Dresden when the 
City was full of refugees, in which he makes clear his doubts and struggle with his conscience 
as to how his duty, conflicting with his morale beliefs, could be solved. 

He regrets with some sadness the fact that the close unity born and welded in war cannot 
be maintained in the succeeding peace years, but of necessity the survivors must again take up 
the threads of their interrupted civil life; which so often make it impossible. 

The author, nevertheless, after many efforts finally traced his fellow crew members, whose 
accounts of their different reactions to “fear” on operations helped him to complete his theme 
on this subject in a most interesting book. A.H.S. 


Concorde. The Story, the Facts and Figures, by T. E. Blackall (G. T. Foulis, Henley-on- 

Thames; 108 pp.; texi figures 51; illustrations 46; 56s. net). 

The background details of—-a new era of passenger flight—1,450 m.p.h. (Mach 2.2)—132 
passengers, loaded weight 167 tons, London to New York in 3 hours 50 minutes. 

Fully supported by facts, diagrams and excellent illustrations this book gives the complete 
background of the Anglo/French “CONCORDE”, from conception to roll-out of the proto- 
types, It covers the contributions made by both French and British and the fullest details of 
everything involved in the construction and testing of this most modern of passenger aircraft. 

AHS. 


Jane’s All The World's Airships—1909, by Fred T. Jane (Samson Low, Marston & Co., London; 
374 pp.; 176 illustrations; 131 line drawings: 30 silhouettes; 147s. net). 


This is a facsimile reprint of the first edition of this book, later renamed Jane's All The 
World's Aircraft. 


It gives in most interesting detail the development of airships pre-1909 and includes also 
many of the very earliest aircraft. The scarcity of information and pictures pre-1909 is 
indicated by the many blank spaces against brief details of these. Nevertheless, all interested in 
aviation will welcome the republication of this rare edition, which is a collector’s item of 
considerable interest. 


Combat Aircraft of the World, Edited by John W. R. Taylor (Michael Joseph, London; 674 pp.; 
2,000 photographs; three-view line drawings illustrate the main types and important variants 
of the 800 types of combat aircraft described and illustrated: 6 gns. net). 


At last there is now available in one volume all the military aircraft that have ever entered 
Squadron service with any country in the world. Its artistically coloured jacket depicts eight 
well-known aircraft. Measuring &} in. x 11 in. it contains 375,000 words and 2,000 illustrations; 
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providing readers with a veritable mine of information of authentic information on the world’s 
combat aircraft. It is edited by the author of a vast number of books on aviation, who has a 
world-wide reputation as an authoriay on aircraft of every country. (Since 1949 he has been the 
Editor of Jane's All the World's Aircraft.) 

For quick reference, the arrangement of the material in this book is excellent. The contents 
of combat aircraft are grouped by country of manufacture, these countries follow in alphabetical 
order. Within each country’s group the basic division is by the name of manufacture, again in 
alphabetical order and there is a fully comprehensive Index of aircraft types, fully cross- 
referenced. 


In the 17 pages of Introduction the Editor, after explaining the difficulty in deciding what 
can and what cannot be defincd as combat aircraft, for a book of this nature, proceeds to 
provide readers with a fascinating history, from the earliest experiments in flight to the present 
day of the development of balloons, airships and aircraft for military purposes. This 1s 
accompanied by many illustrations from De Lana's “Flying Boat” of 1670, the early airships, 
the great variety of aircraft now museum pieces, World War II combat aircraft and finally 
modern Soviet STOL and the latest British V/STOL aircraft. This Introduction provides an 
interesting refresher course in the history of military aviation. 


Interesting as this history is to all readers, with its nostalgic memories for those early aviators 
now almost museum picces themselves, the main interest of this book will undoubtedly be the 
combat aircraft of today of the various nations. The excellent pictures of these aircraft, such 
as the British V/STOL “Harrier”, with the full description of its development alongside, or the 
latest Soviet aircraft with all known details concerning them, and the wide coverage of the 
world's combat aircraft which have entered Squadron service, will ensure this excellent book a 
world-wide circulation. No library in the world would be complete without such an up-to-date 
reference book. A.H.LS. 


Military Aircraft Recognition, by John W. R. Taylor (lan Allan, Shepperton, Middlesex; 82 pp.; 

110 Photographs, 138 Silhouetts; 5s.). 

Section I. This provides all the relevant details of 46 major combat aircraft operational in 
U.K. and Europe. Arranged in alphabetical sequence, for easy reference, are those of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Sweden, USA, USSR, Canada, Yugoslavia, Netherlands and Germany. 
Each aircraft is allotted a full page with photograph, full data, three silhouettes and details of 
development and Service. 

Section II includes 24 major combat aircraft not operational in Europe with two aircraft to a 
page, a photograph of each, with the same details as in Section I, but no silhouettes. 

Section III includes 42 non-combat types of military aircraft seen over Great Britain, with the 
same details as in Section II. 

This small booklet is a most useful addition to the library of every aircraft enthusiast, pro- 
viding aircraft spotting information right up to date. Being 5 in. x 7 in. it is a useful size for 
the pocket. 


It is a companion book to “Civil Aircraft Recognition”, by John W. R. Taylor, published by 
Tan Allan (75 pp.: 123 illustrations; 37 three-way view silhouettes; 3s. 6d.), which is also divided 
into three Sections. 

Section I. Commercial Transport seen regularly over the UK. 

Section I]. Major Transport aircraft seen outside the UK. 

Section III. Private and Business aircraft operating in UK. 


Both of these new books are a must for those who wish to be up to date. AHS. 
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Customs 
of the Services 


By Group Captain A. H. STRADLING, 0.B.E., R.A.F. (RETD.) 


The authorised reference book on Tradition and 
the accepted Service Customs observed by Cfficers 
on and off Buty 


FTER extensive research into the Traditions of the Services and more than 30 

years experience of the Customs of the Services while serving in the Army and 
Royal Air Force, the author, with assistance from the Assistant Chief of the Air 
Staff (Training) R.A.F.; Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Browning; The Lord 
Chamberlain's Office, Commandant, Royal Military Academy; Commandant, R.A.F. 
Staff College; Commandant, R.A.F. College; Brigadier C. T. Tomes (Military 
Historian) and many other well known authorities, was enabled to publish what 
hitherto had been known as “The unwritten Laws for Observance by Officers”. 


For the past 30 years Service Authorities have recommended “CUSTOMS OF 
THE SERVICES” as an invaluable reference book, particularly for the guidance of 
newly commissioned officers. 


It contains extensive coverage of Service Customs and the conduct expected of 
officers both in Service and social activities. 


Since the first edition modem trends have varied to some extent the Service and 
social customs of three decades ago; these are all incorporated in the 1966 edition. 


The Air Ministry, now Ministry of Defence (Air), reviewed this book, concurred 
in the advice given, and recommended it for use of officers. 


Officers of Foreign Military Powers have found this book of the greatest assistance 
when serving with British Military Forces. 


The 1966 revised edition is now obtainable from booksellers or direct from 
Messrs. Gale & Polden Ltd., Wellington Press, Aldershot. 10/6d. net (By post 11/6d.). 
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WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance nearly forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RA.F. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 


From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many oflicers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 


There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 


In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Israel Rhodesia 
Australia France Italy Rumania 
Azores Finland Japan S. Africa 
Bahrein Formosa Jordan Sweden 
Belgium Germany Kenya Switzerland 
Bermuda Ghana Lebanon Thailand 
Borneo Gibraltar Malaysia Turkey 
Bulgaria Greece Malta US.A. 
Canada Holland New Zealand US.S.R. 
Ceylon Hong Kong Nigeria Yugoslavia 
China Hungary Norway Zambia 
Cyprus India Pakistan 

Czechoslovakia Indonesia Poland 

Denmark Iran Portugal 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Order Form 
(For “The RAF Quarterly”) 


I wish to become an annual subscriber to THE RoYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 
and enclose herewitla .............:.:sscsccsessvccessscceeesoeceeeseseceeeeees for my first year’s 
subscription for ...........0...cceeeeeceteeeeee eee ee *copy/copies of each issue. 

*Insert number of copies required. (“The RAF Quarterly” is issued in March, June, September 
and December. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 


per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
A Sle RE CS AOS OAK OR EE TO EN SN SE OE Nee ES es Se GS se, Ge GP OE eG eee eens ee 


Bankers’ Order Form 


TiO IMESSES Hoses. Satie shee Po eenckt cack esos a eae (Bank) 


(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 


oe s on sa .... (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 


sum of now, and make a like payment on the .. 


a yiOl sa: .masvieaneeviscns aaasee sabes: of each year (this date should be identical with that 
appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 
ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY fOD .......ccceccceeeceeeerneeeeeeee ee copy/copies of this 
journal each issue. 


INainieidickoenn rocae marine mpnmaccngomereee | 


Sipmatu ers: srs ft tasers. vadanshe te sates eek 


Add less 2a Sac eee od ON | haere eee Pe 


N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “The Royal Air Forces Quarterly”, 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the protection of present or 
rospective dependants against hardship resulting from your premature death and provision 
for yourself and them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT VALUE. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, is however, also 
the best possible long-term investment, because the moncy is invested wisely, and partly in 
“growth equities”, by the Life Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of 
investment subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax Allowance on 
two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ this means 16.5%. Thus 
a net outlay of £83 10s. Od. a year provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 19.76% increase. 


WHEN TO START. The advantages of starting at the carliest date, to the extent which you 
feel you can afford, are: Lower Premiums because the load is spread over more years; More 
years in which the Sum Assured grows by the addition of Bonuses; Acceptance without extra 
Premiums on account of ill-health or postings to danger areas (Note—Once a Policy is in force, 
subsequent ill-health or postings do NOT affect it); and the factor of “Compulsory Saving” 
which prevents money being frittered away. 


EDUCATION. If you have or plan to have children, I suggest that you should safeguard their 
future. If you agree, I should be glad to discuss your problem and advise you of the best 
action for you to take. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and between various types of 
Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal direct with any Company or its Representatives. You need 
the unbiased advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice without 
fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and sclect the most favourable for each 
type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should Iet me know your date of birth, 
whether married or single, dates of birth and sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, 
and how much you can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies in 
force, I recommend you let me inspect them and tell you whether they are good value. In any 
case they may alfect the type of new Policy you should consider. With this information, I can 
give you recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the net cost is NOT greatly 
increased, because a large part of the extra cost is refunded by the Ministry of Defence. I 
always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in regard to House Purchase, 
Investment of Capital, and the advantages of commuting half Retired Pay. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. The factors affecting the problem include personal preferences for 
high yield, or the hope of capital appreciation; the degree of risk acceptable; existing invest- 
ments. I shall be glad to discuss your problem and make recommendations. 


SURTAX and ESTATE DUTY. Suitable action can greatly reduce the burden. If these 
problems are at all large, let me advise you how to increase your net income AND net estate. 


GENERAL INSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter Sports and all other 
Insurances in the best markets. 


RT Williams R. T. WILLIAMS LTD., T. EY Wiliams 
FCB FCLB. 
2 DUKE STREET, BRIGITFON, BNL IDE. 
Telephone Brighton 28181 (2 lines) 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Incorporated Life Assurance Brokers 


Member of the Services Insurance Brokers Association 
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The 
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Benevolent Fund 


* 


The Royal Air Force Benevolent Fund was founded 
in October 1919 by the late Viscount Trenchard, and its 
object is the relief of “distress” actual or potential, 
amongst past and present members of all Ranks of the 
Royal Air Force, Royal Auxiliary Air Force, Royal Air 
Force Reserves, Women’s Royal Air Force, and their 
dependants. 


The Fund Assists: 


(a) Those disabled flying or otherwise on duty, and 
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THE IMMORTAL 
FALLACY 


By AiR MARSHAL SIR RoBERT SAUNDBY, KCB, KBE, MC, DEC, AFC, DL. 


No long ago the Senate of the United States of America decided, by a majority 

of one vote, to go ahead with the anti-ballistic missile (ABM) defence system. 
This is a system by means of which ballistic missiles approaching a country can be 
met and destroyed by missiles carrying a nuclear war-head. It is entirely defensive, 
and has no offensive capability. 


The main case against it, which so nearly carried the day, was not based on its 
substantial cost, but on the argument that if the US undertook this purely defensive 
measure it would stimulate the USSR to make further improvements in its offensive 
capacity. This assumes that if the Americans did not take this step, the Soviet Union 
would stop or slow down the development of its nuclear offensive weapons. In other 
words, if you stop competing in the arms race, your potential enemy will respond by 
also stopping. This assumption not only runs counter to all the lessons of history, 
but it shows a total failure to understand human nature. This is odd in a country 
like America, which abounds in psychiatrists and social scientists, and accords them 
a greater respect than they enjoy anywhere else in the world. 


All nations, whether or not they are nuclear powers, seek protection from the 
appalling horrors of modern full-scale war. In the past, major wars occurred only 
because one side thought that it had “the edge” on the other, and that by war it 
could gain benefits greater than the immediate losses that even the victor must suffer. 
Thus the Kaiser went to war in 1914 because he belicved that he could isolate France, 
gain his ends in Eastern Europe, and after a brief campaign in which his magnificent 
war machine would gain a complete victory, become the military leader of Europe. 
His calculations went wrong. and at the end of a long and bloody war the Germans 
were defeated. They were defeated but not too severely punished, and in 1939 Hitler 
once more believed that by going to war he could make great gains. He hoped for 
a short sharp war — the blitzkrieg — which would carry Germany to victory with 
insignificant losses. Hitler was misled by the small but very vocal pacifist minority 
in this country, which always enjoys disproportionate publicity in peace-time, into 
concluding that we were too lazy, cowardly and effete to come into the war and fight 
it to the bitter end. He was wrong, and Germany was not only defeated, but was 
very severely punished, mainly by the strategic air bombardment campaign. It would 
now seem that Germany has learned its lesson, with great gains to the cause of peace 
in Europe. The point is that no one but a lunatic would resort to full-scale aggressive 
war unless he saw a very good chance of gaining substantial advantages without 
too great a sacrifice. 
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It is often asserted that an armaments race always ends in war. If however the 
contestants are fairly evenly matched this is not true. Wars do not occur unless one 
side or the other believes that it is so far ahead of its opponents that war has become 
a justifiable, even an attractive, proposition. This un-balanced situation is most likely 
to arise when one side deliberately withdraws from the race, as we did in the years 
between the two Great Wars, in order to “ease tensions” or “create a better atmos- 
phere”. It can be cogently argued that both the World Wars of this century would 
have been avoided if France and Britain had not let their defences degenerate or 
atrophy, and their resolution and will to fight become a matter of doubt and 
speculation. 

In spite of all the accumulated evidence of history, the extraordinary delusion — 
that if you are nice to your enemies or potential enemies they will respond by being 
nice to you — persists. It is most often to be found in mature nations, whose civilis- 
ation has reached or passed its peak. It is closely associated with the “liberal 
tradition”, which is the cause of many of our troubles today. 


It is true that liberal ideas (spelled with a small “I”) worked fairly well when we 
were the leading, and almost the only, industrialized nation in the world, and when 
our vast sea power caused us to be held in general awe and respect. But in more 
recent times their application, in both domestic and foreign affairs, has been little 
less than disastrous. These ideas are not the exclusive prerogative of any political 
party; they are to be found in all parties and all walks of life. In the present day, 
they have produced the “permissive society” at home, with a sharp rise in crime and 
violence, and chaos and near bankruptcy in much of our former Empire. 


To return to the immortal fallacy, it is no new thing. I first came across it in one 
of its forms when serving in the Air Ministry in 1937-38. The Royal Aircraft Estab- 
lishment at Farnborough had developed the magnetic mine, which we thought a 
most valuable weapon. When it had passed its preliminary tests satisfactorily, the 
Admiralty were brought into the picture. They were utterly horrified. They pointed 
out that we had more to lose than to gain by the development of such a weapon, 
owing to our almost total dependence in time of war on supplies of food, oil and 
raw materials from overseas. The Air Ministry agreed that this was so, but argued 
that the principles governing the magnetic mine were neither abstruse nor very com- 
plicated, and that it was most unlikely that the German scientists had overlooked its 
possibilities. The Admiralty would have none of this. They insisted that all work 
on the mine be stopped at once, and that no reference to it should be made, even 
in top secret documents. The Air Ministry contended that if we adopted this policy 
the result would probably be, if war came, that the Germans would have the magnetic 
mine while we did not. The views of the Admiralty prevailed and that is, in fact, 
what happened; but the Air Ministry, though prevented by Government order from 
developing the mine, had used our knowledge of its construction to study counter- 
measures, such as de-Gaussing, and also safe and practicable methods of sweeping 
such mines. So when war came we were able, with scarcely any delay, to adopt the 
Necessary organization for dealing with this grave threat to our shipping. 

When Germany attacked in the west in May 1940 the French would not allow 
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us to bomb targets in Germany from airfields in France for fear of German retalia- 
tion. They obstructed the runways so that our aircraft could not take off. After this, 
the fall of France came as no surprise to me. 


Two further examples, which concerned me closely, occurred during the war. We 
developed an advanced piece of electronic equipment called the magnetron valve, 
which was essential to the successful functioning of H2S, a most valuable aid to 
navigation and target location. But there was great opposition to using it, because 
it was feared that if the Germans found one in a crashed or captured aircraft, they 
would be able to copy it and rapidly put it into production. In vain we pointed out 
that the German scientists, who are not fools, would probably be able to invent it 
without any assistance from us, and also that we were bombing Germany while they 
were not bombing us. But it took six months or more to overcome the opposition 
to its use. 


A similar situation developed with regard to ‘“‘Window”, the code name given 
to metallized strips of paper which, if dropped in large quantities from an aircraft, 
confused enemy radar systems. Those who opposed its use by Bomber Command 
argued that the Germans would quickly copy the idea and use it themselves. But 
the plain fact, again, was that we were carrying out a massive bombing campaign 
against Germany, and that they were not bombing us. Indeed, they had hardly any 
bombers, as they had been thrown on to the defensive in the air so completely that 
they were forced to use the whole capacity of their aircraft industry to build aircraft, 
mainly fighters, to protect their homeland and support their armies in the field. Their 
only hope of bombing us was to use the “V” weapons, flying bombs and rockets, 
neither of which would be assisted by the use of “Window”. This opposition held 
up our employment of “Window” for several months. 


In all these instances, opposition to the use of these weapons was based on the 
assumption that we alone knew the secret, and that the enemy could become aware 
of its possibilities only if he were able to copy them from us. After the war it became 
clear that the German scientists were at least as advanced in their knowledge of 
these matters as we were. In truth, in the development of weapons and military 
equipment, one can hope only to be ahead and keep ahead of the enemy for a few 
months or a year at most. The delays caused by foolish opposition reduced this 
lead and in one case, that of the magnetic mine, cancelled it entirely. To forego the 
use of a weapon or device because of fears that the enemy may copy it and use it 
against one, is the immortal fallacy in yet another of its many forms. The inventive- 
ness of our scientists, and the skill of our production engineers, were largely nega- 
tived by this absurd policy. 

A recent and striking example of the fallacy is to be found in the American 
decision to suspend the bombing of North Vietnam. This was forced on the American 
administration by liberal opinion, often stimulated and reinforced by skilfully dis- 
guised Communist propaganda. The Communists are never shy of exploiting liberal 
feelings of humanity, decency and kindliness, though in their own spheres of influence 
such sentiments are treated with brutal contempt and as far as possible suppressed. 
The bombing was halted in the hope that the Communists would respond by cutting 
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down the rate of their infiltration into South Vietnam and generally reducing their 
offensive effort. Indeed it was repeatedly asserted by U Thant, the woolly-minded 
and over-optimistic Secretary-General of the United Nations Organization, that if 
the bombing were stopped the Communists would come to the Conference Table 
and seriously talk of peace. They did indeed come to the Conference Table in Paris, 
and they did indeed talk, but not of peace. As anyone who has studied Communist 
behaviour could have confidently foretold, they talked and sulked and talked, reiter- 
ating their demands for a complete American withdrawal, while the North 
Vietnamese and Viet Cong stepped up their offensives, encouraged by American 
softness to believe that they were certain to win. In fact, at the time of writing this, 
there is little doubt that the Communists have defeated the Americans, who are 
seeking to disengage without too much loss of honour. What a shocking and dis- 
heartening outcome of a brave American effort to defend freedom and democracy, 
at a heavy cost in lives and money. 


The Americans have lost the long drawn-out war in Vietnam, not by defeat in a 
military campaign, but as a result of the insidious propaganda of liberal opinion, 
backed up by the Communists, which has been particularly successful among ideal- 
istic, but politically naive, young people in the American Universities and Colleges. 
A secondary cause of the American defeat was the daily coverage of the war on 
television, with its incessant harping on atrocities and the horrors of war. This was 
too much for the nerves of the average American family, who became nauseated 
by the whole business. It was unfortunate that, owing to the fact that television 
could not cover North Vietnamese atrocities and horrors, Americans were not only 
sickened but acquired a “guilt complex”. No doubt television coverage was also 
largely responsible for the humane, if unreasoning, anti-Vietnam war feeling in this 
and many other countries. 


I sometimes wonder whether we could have fought the First World War to a 
successful conclusion, if the horrors and unutterable beastliness of trench warfare, 
and the use of gas, had been served up daily by television in almost every British 
home. Although, of course, we had all heard about the carnage, the blood and 
the mud, and the festering corpses on the barbed wire, we were mercifully spared 
from being brought, face to face in our living rooms, with those ghastly and repul- 
sive scenes. Could we, I wonder, have kept our nerve? 


By its very nature war is brutal and evil, and if either side in the conflict should 
attempt to humanize it, it is — as Clausewitz foretold — likely to be defeated. The 
best way to deal with war is to concentrate the maximum force in the best way to 
gain victory and end if quickly. Who can doubt that if the Americans had, at the 
outset, fought the Vietnam war in accordance with the well-tried principles of military 
strategy, instead of handicapping themselves with all sorts of political restrictions, 
they could have won it in six months. And can anyone doubt that, had they done 
this, they would not only have gained their object but would have saved innumer- 
able American and Vietnamese lives. In addition, they would have gained general 
approval, and made such wars much less likely in the future. 


But they were afraid that if they went all-out to win the Russians might escalate 
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the war, perhaps to nuclear dimensions, and they therefore adopted a policy that 
was doomed to failure from the outset. In my view, their fears were groundless. 
All experience has shown that the Russians will push hard where the going is easy, 
but that they are pathologically cautious about risking a major conflict. This is 
understandable, because they know very well that in a full-scale war they could gain 
little and would suffer unacceptable loss and damage. So they prefer, very wisely, 
to take their time and gain a bit here and a little bit there, wherever such gains can 
be made without the risk of serious fighting. Indeed, they take care that any fighting 
that has to be done should be carried out vicariously by Arabs, or Vietnamese, or 
Koreans, or anyone else who can be deceived or persuaded into furthering, directly 
or indirectly, their design of world domination. So long as they are gaining, and 
not losing, they are moving inexorably, if slowly, towards their objective. Now that 
China is beginning to emerge as a Great Power, they are likely to be more cautious 
than ever before. 


Thus it follows that in dealing with the Russians or any potentially aggressive 
nation, strength and firmness always succeeds (as in Cuba) whereas softness always 
fails. The idea that half-hearted methods of warfare, restrictions, concessions, and 
unilateral disarmament, will produce a similar response from the enemy is the purest 
moonshine — the immortal fallacy. 


The unbroken succession of failures, disasters and blunders which this fallacy has 
produced has not killed or even seriously discredited it. Ido not doubt that if I am 
spared for a few years more, I shall live to see it tried, and fail, once again. 


DELIVERY OF ARTICLES TO EDITOR 


The final dates upon which articles must reach the Editor for inclusion in the 
Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter numbers are: — 


SPRING (MARCH)... Be at ae Bae 22nd DECEMBER 
SUMMER (JUNE)... hee eds a or 25th MARCH 
AUTUMN (SEPTEMBER) ... See az ee 24th JUNE 
WINTER (DECEMBER) he nee shoe i 23rd SEPTEMBER 


It is sincerely hoped that contributors will not wait until the very last day before 
dispatching their articles to the Editor, as this can seriously disorganize the works 
schedule for getting the ‘‘Quarterly”’ to press and could delay its date of issue. 


The early delivery of copy would be greatly appreciated. 
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The Hawker Siddele’ es 
Buccaneer "- 


Designed specifically for sustained, high speed, low-level 
strike and reconnaissance operations below the radar screen, 
the HS Buccaneer has:— 

for the Aircrew outstandingly good control characteristics 
and an exceptionally smooth ride, with fighter manoeuvrability. 


for the Groundcrew easy access for quick re-arming and 
routine maintenance recorded effort is reduced to less 
than half of that required for other military aircraft of 

this type. 


for Operators a proven airframe, navigation and weapon 
delivery systems which, in combination with its Rolls- 
Royce Spey engines, makes it capable of cost-effective 
up-dating and development stretch. 


The:Buccaneer is in production for the Royal Air Force. 


Hawker Siddeley- the largest aerospace group in Europe 


Richmond Road, Kingston upon Thames, Surre 6 7741 Cables Hawsidar, Kingston upon Thames. Telex: 23 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechai J aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 


One of the thousands of convoy air escort sorties in World War II. 
(A Hawker Siddeley “Shackleton”) 


[Crown Copyright Photo] 


“A MOST EXTRAORDINARY 
WARTIME COINCIDENCE” 


By AIR MARSHAL SIR EDWARD CHILTON, KBE, CB, RAF (RETD) 


peeey there is much discussion about the Russian Naval build up; in fact, 

Russia is second only to the United States as a naval power and already possesses 
the most powerful submarine fleet the world has ever seen. Bearing in mind the fact 
that the modern submarine bears no relation to its World War II counterpart—in 
terms of modern weapons, detection systems and its underwater characteristics—this 
Tepresents a major threat. Also, nuclear propulsion and the ballistic missile have 
enabled the submarine to develop from a ‘naval weapon’ to a self-contained strategic 
weapon system. 

Whilst pondering over the above recently, my mind went back to some of the 
events which took place at sea during the protracted and bitter struggles of the last 
war. One event which in my view can only be described as a remarkable coincidence 
is well worth describing in some detail. It took place during a period when the 
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Admiralty and RAF Coastal Command brought about a brilliant exploitation of the 
U-Boats tactical errors when attempting to cross the Bay of Biscay in mid-1943. 
The losses and damage they suffered in the Bay were for a time on such a scale that 
they added greatly to the German U-Boat Commands’ discomfiture. 


The German U-Boat Command had decided upon a new tactic—namely “Group 
Transits” which required U-Boats on outward journeys across the Bay of Biscay 
to keep together. At first sight, this appeared to have great advantages for the 
U-Boats in that one small group was more likely to escape detection by aircraft 
with their new search receiver than three or four individual boats scattered over the 
Bay of Biscay. Also, there was the promise of German Air Force fighter cover from 
bases in France (mostly JU 88c’s) and furthermore, the U-Boats themselves could 
give each other mutual fire cover from their recently installed more powerful anti- 
aircraft guns. The plan was that on being sighted, the U-Boats would zigzag and 
open fire which would provide more determined and accurate fire than that from 
single boats. It is against this background that I direct your attention to the battle 
which took place in the Southern part of the Bay of Biscay on the 30th July, 1943. 


Sunderland “U” of No. 461 (Royal Australian Air Force) was based at Pembroke 
Dock and for the Captain—Flight Lieutenant Malrows and his crew, the 30th of 
July, 1943, was a day never to forget. It started out as a normal midsummers day—a 
very early take off, in fact at 0248 hrs. The take off was unusually normal for a 
heavily loaded Sunderland as there was the right amount of wind, an ideal visability 
and the sea was slight. As the operational area was approached, the crew settled 
down to their allotted tasks, either flying the aircraft, watching vital instruments 
especially the radar screen, navigating the aircraft, scanning the sky for enemy 
fighters, sweeping the sea for submarine or periscope wakes, etc. All weapon 
systems and the guns had been tested as soon as the aircraft had cleared the land— 
so all was ready—the crew were merely waiting for that opportunity to show how 
their long training and practice would pay off. 


As it happened, the crew’s patience was soon to be rewarded, as shortly after 1000 
hrs. a patrolling aircraft (Liberator O of No. 53 Sqn.) under the control of their own 
HQ’s—No. 19GP at Plymouth, sent a sighting report of enemy U-Boats which was 
intercepted by their wireless operator, and more fortunately, by several other patrol- 
ling aircraft in the Bay of Biscay. Thus, excitement started to mount in Sunderland 
“U” of No. 461 Sqn. as it was directed by Control to alter course for the report area 
in the South of the Bay—approximately some 180 nautical miles NNW of Cape 
Finistere. The crew had to be even more alert now because of the greatly increased 
possibility of interception by enemy fighters. In less than half an hour, the crews’ 
keenness and hopes were further sharpened by another intercepted report which 
told them that another Sunderland (O of No. 228 Sqn.) was already on the scene 
circling no fewer than three surfaced U-Boats which were reported to be steering a 
South Westerly course in ‘V’ formation. The crews’ apprehension about the pos- 
sibility of enemy fighters was well founded because they heard that an enemy fighter 
had already made a pass at the Sunderland on the spot—so much so that it had to 
beat a hasty retreat for cloud cover, jettisoning his depth charges in the process. The 
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Captain of Sunderland U/461 mentally congratulated the Captain of the Sunderland 
on the spot upon his successful evasion as it was clearly better for him to remain 
safely in the area to keep a watch on the U-Boats—even though he had now lost his 
killing power. Contact was successfully maintained and a Catalina Flying Boat 
now joined the party but was shortly directed to contact some naval sloops 
(HMS Kite, Woodpecker, Wren and Wild Goose) who were known to be a few miles 
from the area—and to home them to the area. 


By 1100 hrs., the efficient Group HQ’s at Plymouth had organised a reasonable 
force of aircraft to converge upon the U-Boats: these were two Halifax from No. 502 
Sqn. (B and S), a further Liberator (A) of No. 19 Sqn. (US Army) and U of No. 461 
(RAAF—Sunderland) the main object of this story. 


The forces thus gathered, the attack was opened by Halifax B/502 Sqn. from a 
height of 1,600 feet attacking the starboard wing, U-Boat with 600 Ib. Anti- 
Submarine bombs, but they just missed their target chiefly because the pilot ran into 
the concentrated anti-aircraft fire from the three U-Boats which damaged the 
aircraft in several areas. 


The second Halifax—S/502 now decided to attack the same U-Boat but with 
different tactics by changing the height to 3,000 feet and by dropping the bombs 
separately even though this involved three bombing runs and increasing the time 
exposed to the enemy’s flack. The first attack was made from dead astern in dense 
flack and the bomb fell very close to the stern of the target. Although it appeared 
to be well within the known lethal range of the bomb, the submarine continued for a 
while upon its course so two more attacks were made but these were less successful. 
Soon the crew were delighted to see that its target was slowing down and after a 
quarter of an hour, the U-Boat lost way, stopped and began to settle slowly on an 
even keel with smoke pouring from its conning tower—followed by some 40 crew 
abandoning ship—the end of U 462! 


Now came the moment for Sunderland U/461 and great excitement reigned within 
the flying boat because this was the moment everyone had been waiting for and their 
teammanship and training would succeed or fail. Above all else, it was to be the 
Captain's first attack upon a U-Boat and in a way, the honour of Australia was at 
stake—the RAF had just sunk a U-Boat before their very eyes and clearly what 
they could do, so could the RAAF—and so it was to be. 


The Sunderland and Liberator 0/53 Sqn. decided to attack the port wing U-Boat 
while the US Liberator A flew over the already sinking U-462. Both the former 
aircraft met intense flack from the remaining two submarines but the enemy tended 
to concentrate upon Liberator O, thinking it to be the most dangerous opponent. 
They did succeed in damaging it so much that it was unable to return to the UK but 
later made a successful landing in Portugal. This was lucky for the Sunderland as 
it gave it its chance as the Captain was able to come in on the port quarter at only 
50 feet to drop his load of seven depth charges, spaced at 60 feet apart. The stick 
straddled U-461 and the bows immediately gave off quantities of orange coloured 
froth. Even before both aircraft could come round again for a second attack, the 
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submarine had started to sink leaving some 30 men in the water so that a dinghy 
had to be dropped for them, and some shell burst started to straddle the U-Boat 
from the fast approaching sloops. Thus, by one of the most extraordinary coin- 
cidence of the war, the U-Boat U/461 was sunk by U/461 Squadron. It was, in fact, 
the 300th U-Boat kill of the war. One wonders at the odds of this happening. 


To complete this story, one must return to the remaining U-Boat—U/504. Seeing 
his two colleagues thus disposed of despite heavy defensive fire and some fighter 
cover, the Captain of the third U-Boat decided that his salvation could only be 
beneath the waves and he decided to dive. This did indeed save him from further 
air attack but not, as he so dearly wished, from destruction. The sloops had, by 
now, been successfully homed on to the scene by the Catalina and soon contact was 
made with the hidden enemy. Depth charge attacks were carried out and shortly 
U/504 joined the others on the sea bed. 


The morning of 30th July, 1943, proved to be an emphatic answer to the U-Boat 
Commands new U-Boat tactics. Apart from losing three U-Boats in a few hours, 
two of them were the much needed supply boats (U/461 and U/462), a grave loss to 
the U-Boat fleet. A fine piece of co-operation by the Royal Navy, Royal Air Force, 
Royal Australian Air Force and of all the most unlikely units to be found over the 
oceans—a Liberator of the US Army. 


* * * 


Footnote: “When I was re-reading the proofs of my article ‘A Most Extraordinary Wartime 
Coincidence’, I thought that the last line of the article may have implied that the US Army Air 
Force played little part in the U-Boat war. This was very far from my intention as they 
played a most valuable part—sinking at sea some 15 U-Boats and their bombing raids on the 
U-Boat bases destroyed 40 more. Other US shore based naval aircraft sank 32 U-Boats while 
the US Coastal Air Service contrived to sink one. There were also of course some 29 U-Boats 
sunk by US carrier borne aircraft while the UK ship borne aircraft counted for a further 14.” 


MAGA —Blackwood’s Magazine (William Blackwood & Sons, 6 Buckingham Street, W.C.2; 
3s. 6d. net). 

This magazine has a world wide reputation for the excellence of the articles it contains. The 
August, 1969, number contains two of particular interest to all past and present members of 
the Royal Air Force. 

The first contributed by Air Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, GCB, KBE, DFC, 
AFC, entitled “Dicing with G” contains details of many exciting experiences when flying 
in peacetime and through two World Wars, as well as those he experienced as a prisoner of war. 

The second is written by his son (Flight Lieutenant J. Ivelaw-Chapman), which is a graphic 
description of his training for air combat. This will interest, not only the present generation 
of RAF pilots, but also highlights the advances made since their fathers trained for air combat. 

By coincidence, and acting unbeknown to each other, they sent these stories to Blackwood’s, 
the father from England and the son from overseas. A.HS. 
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The Hawker Siddeley “Harrier” gives close vertical support to the Army 


CONCEPT OF V/STOL 
OPERATIONS 


By Arr Vice-MaARSHAL B. P. T. HORSLEY, CBE, MVO, AFC, RAF, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff (Operations) 


ye first operational V/STOL combat aircraft in the world, the Hawker Siddeley 
Harrier GR Mark 1 is now in service with the Royal Air Force—and its coming 
has introduced a completely new dimension into air warfare. 

Research and development in the United Kingdom over the past ten years, in close 
association with planning groups of the Royal Air Force, have culminated in the 
production of a multi-role close-support combat aircraft—an aeroplane independent 
of the conventional bases (static and highly vulnerable) for its successful operation 
over Jand and water. 
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The advantages to be gained 
by the use of V/STOL aircraft 
have been foreseen not only in 
the United Kingdom. In a num- 
ber of countries—including the 
United States of America, 
Soviet Russia, France and Ger- 
many—methods of producing a 
V/STOL capability have been 
researched and many test 
vehicles flown. It is in the 
United Kingdom alone, how- 
ever, that this advanced stage 
of production has been reached. 
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It is the purpose of this article to mark the introduction of the Harrier into 
the Royal Air Force service. It includes a paper examining the technical develop- 
ment of the aircraft design and it is my function to discuss the concept of operations 
which the Royal Air Force is unfolding as a prelude to the physical aspects of this 
new weapon system. 


Some Comparisons in Capability of V/STOL and Conventional Aircraft 


It is natural that we in the Royal Air Force should aim to formulate new principles 
of operation which make the most effective and economical use of this unique and 
extremely flexible aircraft. 


We must exploit the advantages that it offers for dispersal, concealment to survive 
a surprise attack, to operate from confined spaces and also to gain full advantage 
from its ability to react rapidly to requests from the Army for close air support. 


Given a normal weapons load and a radius of action appropriate to a modern 
ground attack close support aircraft, a conventional aircraft would need a vulnerable 
fixed base with runways of 7,500 feet. Such a base cannot be concealed, and would 
no doubt be pre-targetted by a would-be aggressor, In a pre-emptive attack a very 
high percentage of aireraft might be destroyed on the ground and the runways could 
be rendered unusable, A V/STOL aircraft with an equivalent weapons load, such 
as the Harrier, could operate from a strip 600 to 900 feet long, which could be grass, 
road or other natural surface. Such operating areas could be selected in advance or 
as the situation allowed. It is the ability to operate from these areas that we feel 
must be fully exploited, and our operational plans have been designed to derive 
maximum benefit from this capability. 
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Operational Aspects 

The concept of graduated response to any major aggression assumes the pro- 
bability of a phase of conventional warfare that may or may not lead to a nuclear 
exchange. During this phase it would be important to maintain the capability of 
mounting sustained close support operations with conventional weapons. While con- 
sidering what changes, if any, are necessary to presently accepted concepts of close 
support operations, one should consider what advantages the Harrier has to offer, 
not only for survival, but also for improving response to requests for close air 
support. 

Rapid response is vital in close support operations. A V/STOL aircraft has an 
inherent advantage in this respect in that it can be deployed forward with the army, 
making tasking more direct and also reducing the flying time to the target area. 
This solution is more economical than an airborne cabrank which, in any case, 
might not be feasible in the face of enemy fighter and missile defences. 

Mobile and cheap surface to air missiles have increased the vulnerability of air- 
craft in the air, especially in the target area. This has increased the importance of 
accurate delivery of weapons by a single attack both by day and night. To 
accomplish this, accurate navigation is essential and the Harrier is equipped with a 
sophisticated ineriial navigation /attack system which also assists the crew in target 
acquisition. 

Where large numbers of strike aircraft are available to an enemy, aircraft are 
extremely vulnerable while on the ground. Our aircraft must be able to survive a 
pre-emptive attack with minimum losses and subsequently continue to survive 
intense air attack while mounting sustained operations. 


Deployment 
Measures to reduce the vulnerability of aircraft on the ground could include use of 
shelters, SAM defence or dis- — 
persal. The Harrier lends itself m 4 
naturally to dispersal and con- 
cealment and the following are 
three basic concepts of deploy- 
ment. 


Some experts have advocated 
VTOL deployment round the 
main Harrier base to survive a 
pre-emptive strike. The aircraft 
would disperse, probably 
armed, at some period of politi- "mr" 
cal tension. After hostilities 
have opened the aircraft could 
scramble for attack against pre- 
planned targets or, alternatively 
they could return to the main 


base for refuelling and tasking. This is an attractive and cheap method of achieving 
a degree of invulnerability but on its own it would not utilise the aircraft’s full 
potential. Furthermore, whilst being serviced and turned round between missions 
the aircraft would be just as vulnerable as conventional aircraft and it would pro- 
bably be necessary to provide some form of defence at the main base to the same 
level as that provided for conventional aircraft. 


Another method of dispersal would be to deploy the aircraft to V/STOL sites 
close to the Army formations. This would provide the aircraft with a considerable 
measure of safety from the enemy’s first strike due to target acquisition problems. 
On the other hand, if put too far forward they would be vulnerable to artillery and 
small arms fire, and might be overrun. Reaction time for initial close support 
sorties would be very rapid because tasking could be direct and transit time to target 
short. But to mount continuous operations from forward sites would pose con- 
siderable problems. Refuelling and rearming facilities would have to be provided; 
the aircraft would not be able to operate with a full fuel and weapons load, and 
there would be the possibility of a miss-match between weapons available and the 
selected targets. Finally, the force might lose its effectiveness due to delegation of 
control to an undesirably low level and because operations would probably have to 
be conducted by single aircraft only. 


A third concept would be to mount Harrier operations by flights of aircraft from 
pre-selected supported sub-sites, where aircraft could be turned round after each 
mission. In peacetime the Harriers would operate as normal from their main base 
with full servicing facilities. In an emergency each squadron would fly to main- 
tained dispersal sites situated some short distance from the likely battle area. At 
the same time road convoys with support personnel and equipment, would move 
forward to provide the backing for the deployment to each site. Arrangements 
would be made to occupy these sites as quickly as possible using road and rail trans- 
port. Ifa fucl pipeline were near, it would of course be tapped but the site might 
well have to rely on alternative means of providing fuel supply. 


Once established, the Harriers could be deployed forward to sites of opportunity 
that were not supported. They could remain at standby near the Army formations 
for considerable periods of time if necessary, as the aircraft has self-contained power 
facilities and a self checking capability for the navigation/attack system. For loose 
surface take offs and landings in the vertical mode a lightweight metal mat could be 
laid by the Army. 

If Harriers are dispersed in this way, an enemy would be presented with the prob- 
lem of knocking out the main base, the supported forward sites and the sites of 
opportunity. Therefore, the total strike requirement to knock out a deployed Harrier 
squadron would be many times that of an operation against a Harrier squadron 
operating from a fixed base. Furthermore, the ability to move Harriers rapidly 
once they have been discovered would pose an additional intelligence and reconnais- 
sance burden on the enemy. In effect. the enemy would be presented with a multiple 
mobile threat requiring continuous surveillance and strike if it was to be countered. 
One Harrier as a target may require many times as much effort to eliminate as a 
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normal airfield-bound strike aircraft. Conversely, Harrier type aircraft may be the 
only close support weapon which could be made available to a ficld commander. 
This concept offers a reasonable balance between speed of response and survivability. 


Conclusion 

Some of the problems posed by this concept of operations will involve develop- 
ment of new equipment and new procedures; V/STOL operations will therefore 
inevitably evolve from the practical experience that is gained after aircraft enter 
operational service. 

The introduction of a new aircraft such as the Harrier must lead to the develop- 
ment of new operating techniques to derive the maximum benefit from the aircraft's 
inherent flexibility. The Royal Air Force is carefully considering the implications of 
a number of concepts of operation and, at the same time, conducting studies into 
various aspects of V/STOL operations. It is probable that a combination of concepts 
will provide the most cost-effective means of operating the aircraft in war. 


Republished by kind permission of John T. Edwards, DSO, DFC, Publications Manager, Hawker 
Siddeley Group. 
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A FLIGHT OF FIAT G-91 FIGHTER BOMBERS 


The German Air Force 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Hans J. BRAUNE, G.A.F. 


The Origin 
yee organisation and problems of the German Air Force cannot be viewed 
without the background of the long-term political, military, geographic and 
economic situation of the Federal Republic of Germany. This nation firmly considers 
herself part of the democratic western community and participates in the suprana- 
tional organisations of that part of the world. Her territory immediately borders 
the Iron Curtain so that there is no early warning time for air defence. In case of 
Soviet attack on Europe the FRG will, with absolute certainty, become the main 
battle ground. All the forces at present stationed in Germany would not suffice to 
parry an attack in Central Europe. Therefore, we depend on reinforcements of our 
allies within minimum time after a major attack has been launched. 

Today's German Air Force, the third in German history, was built up after a total 
disarmament and a lost war—including defeat in the air. In the meantime the jet 
and rocket age for which the second German Air Force had helped to pave the way, 
had started and nuclear warheads were beginning to fill the arsenals of both sides. 
This and the political situation resulted in the conditions under which the new air 
force was born: 
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First: A NATO integrated force was to be formed rather than an independent 
national air force. 


Second: An effective contribution to the air defence of Western Europe was to be 
made. 


Third: The mission of the new air force was to be a purely tactical one. 
Fourth: Nuclear weapon delivery means were not envisaged. 


Under these conditions the third German Air Force with its first generation of 
aircraft of the F-84 F, RF-84 F, F-86 K, and Sabre Mk. 6 types came to being. After 
some time a modernisation became necessary and feasible in order to maintain 
combat value for NATO’s air power. In addition, the Air Force was affected by 
radical changes of the political and strategic defence concept in the first ten years 
of its existence. 

From realisation of the inadequacy of separate national air defence efforts a plan 
resulted for an integrated air defence system the main area of which had to be 
Central Europe. With the introduction of tactical nuclear weapons the importance 
of offensive operations against the enemy air force (Counter Air) was considerably 
enhanced. Furthermore, NATO was not in a position to meet a conventional mass 
attack with an equivalent conventional force. 

Thus, deterrence was based on the threat of “Massive Retaliation”. The selection 
of potential weapon systems for the modernisation of the Luftwaffe was guided by 
that concept. The air defence forces were adapted to the allied system. A substan- 
tial part of the tactical air elements was earmarked for nuclear strike missions for 
which the allies are holding warheads in their custody. 

Today, this air force, designed under the strategic concept of the ’fifties, is staffed 
with the necessary personnel, equipped with modern weapons and integrated with all 
of its combat units as assigned forces into NATO. 


The Mission 


In general, changes in concept such as the introduction of the strategy of “Flexible 
Response” agreed upon by NATO result in a quantitative re-arrangement of 
individual tasks rather than in modifications to the basic mission of an air force 
as a whole. Thus, the missions spectrum of the German Air Force still remains as 
follows: 


—Air reconnaissance with the purpose of “identifying the type of conflict.” 

—Air defence of the assigned areas of responsibility within the framework of 
NATO's European air defence system. 

—Direct air support on the battlefield. 

—Interdiction in the depth of the enemy communication zone. 


—Participation in nuclear counterstrike within the framework of SACEUR’s pre- 
planned programmes. 


—Air transport as well as search and rescue (SAR) for the Bundeswehr as a whole. 
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By this scope of missions on one hand and by the allocated portion of the defence 
budget on the other the strength and the equipment inventory of the GAF are 
determined. 


The Forces 


A dominating factor in the organisation of forces is the integrated air defence 
structure adopted in Europe. The territory of the Federal Republic constitutes a 
main point of effort within the wide span from the North Cape down to Turkey and 
is situated immediately opposite the strongest air bastion of the Warsaw Pact 
nations. Corresponding to this situation is the concentration of British, American, 
Dutch, Belgian and German air defence forces deployed in this area. Germany has 
contributed to and integrated into this system the following elements: 

—Four fighter squadrons F-104 G “Starfighter”. 

—Six surface-to-air missile (SAM) battalions “NIKE HERCULES”. 

—Nine surface-to-air missile (SAM) battalions “HAWK”. 

—C & R units with a total strength of four regiments. 

The SAM forces are deployed together with allied units in two defence belts. Near 
the line of demarcation the HAWK belt extends for defence against enemy aircraft 
attacking at low and intermediate altitudes. It is backed by the NIKE belt formed 
for the interception of high flying air-breathing targets. The fighter interceptors’ 
area of operations is located forward and to the rear of the two missile belts. It is 
their task to quickly form points of main effort during the air battle wherever it 
may become necessary. 


The two major air formations in Central Europe are the Second Allied Tactical 
Air Force (under a UK commander) and the Fourth Allied Tactical Air Force (under 
a US commander). Adjacent to the north is the area of responsibility of the Air 
Commander Baltic Approaches (AIRBALTAP). Germany has placed at the 
disposal of these commanders the following tactical air units: 


—Four reconnaissance squadrons RF-104 G “Starfighter”. 
—Ten fighter-bomber squadrons F-104 G “Starfighter”. 


—Eight lightweight attack squadrons (in the fighter-bomber and recce role) 
Fiat G-91. 

—Four surface-to-surface missile (SSM) battalions “Pershing” (partly still in the 

process of activation). 

For a nation in our position an air reconnaissance as accurate and comprehensive 
as possible is a necessity in case of crisis. This requirement can only be met if it is 
possible to maintain close observation of the enemy and to detect his intentions 
regardless of time of day. weather conditions or enemy counter measures. With the 
present inventory full realisation of this requirement is not yet possible. The intro- 
duction of the RF-4 E “Phantom” will, therefore, constitute a major step towards 
filling the “recce gap”. 
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The most effective elements of German tactical air power are the F-104 G fighter- 
bomber squadrons. All-weather-capability, long range, high cruising speed and 
supersonic target run in addition to the ability to operate at any altitude—these were 
the characteristics leading to the decision to adopt this weapon system as a standard 
combat aircraft for the German Air Force. This modernisation confronted us with 
radically new problems—difficult to master after a ten-year armament pause. 


The Fiat G-91, the other front-line aircraft of the tactical air units, is a lightweight 
aircraft suitable for support of ground forces. By employing a navigation system 
independent from the ground it is able to find its destination with great precision. 
On the target, however, visual navigation must be used. 

In the operations against targets in the depth of the enemy territory the fighter- 
bombers are effectively complemented by the “Prshing” missile weapon system. 
This missile with its ballistic trajectory and its deep penetration constitutes a material 
nuclear potential in the hands of SACEUR. The system is kept in readiness in close 
co-operation with the US missile units in Europe. 

The air transport units, hitherto equipped with the reliable Nord “Noratlas”, will 
receive this year their new standard transport “Transall” C-160, a joint Franco- 
German product offering a substantial gain in payload. Four Transall squadrons and 
four Bell UH 1D helicopter squadrons will form the German air transport fleet. 


Organization 

Command structure and organisation of the GAF must be oriented towards the 
fact that war-time command of combat forces is exercised by NATO headquarters 
in which German staff officers are serving together with their allied partners. Conse- 
quently, command authority of national headquarters is limited to the national tasks 
of personnel administration, training and logistics. Thus, the command structure 
of the air force at present represents a compromise between territorial organization 
and task-oriented command organization. 

Two Air Force Command Headquarters North and South (GAFNC and GAFSC) 
and a Central Air Force Office are subordinate to the Air Staff in MOD. One 
tactical air division, one air defence division, and one air support division are placed 
under the authority of each territorial command. The air support divisions comprise 
the logistics, signal communications, and training services. The tactical air divisions 
operate one combat operations centre (COC) each, whereas the air defence divisions 
provide the German element for the allied Sector Operations Centres (SOC). Regional 
co-operation with ATAFs is the responsibility of the GAFN and GAFS command 
headquarters at Muenster and Karlsruhe. Under the Central Air Force Office the 
service schools and other training units are combined in various directorates. 


Personnel and Training 


At present, the GAF has a strength of 97,000. The flying personnel numbers 2,000 
approximately, consisting of pilots in operational units or in schools and of crew 
members in air transport elements. This results in a ratio of 50 non-flying personnel 
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to one aviator; a relationship governed by the fact that large portions of the air 
force — such as the missile units — do not have a flying mission. Only regular duty 
personnel are counted in these figures. 


The Bundeswehr is no purely regular army. Accordingly, also the GAF does not 
consist solely of long-term volunteers but includes a high percentage of draftees 
serving for a period of eighteen months. On the one hand this assures close contact 
with civilian technical trades insofar as a part of our young workmen are regularly 
familiarized with, and profit from, the technical activities of the Air Force. On the 
other hand, however, this leads sometimes to problems in ground operations since 
the high ground personnel turnover requires unending training efforts. In an indus- 
trial society with a permanent shortage of manpower it is not easy for an air force 
to obtain the urgently needed number of qualified personnel. The armed forces do 
not have much to offer in the way of pecuniary attractions; the only thing that counts 
is technical skill. 


Equally difficult is aircrew training in a densely populated industrial nation im- 
mediately bordering the Communist block area. There is not enough free airspace 
available for military training purposes in the main congestion area of European 
air traffic. Firing and bombing ranges claim large areas of landed property and the 
German armed forces are not the sole users of such facilities. Therefore, the GAF 
is required to carry out its training activities partly in the United States and partly 
in other European countries providing facilities under bilateral agreements. The 
complete F-104 training, for instance, is conducted in the USA. The F-104, T-37 
and T-38 aircraft inventory required for preparatory flight training was purchased 
by Germany and is stationed and maintained at US bases. For NIKE and HAWK 
missile firing practice the Souda NATO Missile Firing Installation has been estab- 
lished on Crete, while regular use is being made by German fighter bombers of the 
Decimomanu NATO range on Sardinia. 


Some Problems presently under Concern and — the Future 


It is an established fact for aviators of all nations that to maintain modern air 
power requires continuous large efforts in peacetime. Fighter-bomber squadrons 
with modern aircraft highly polished but confined to the ground do not constitute a 
deterrence potential. The GAF strives to improve maintenance services to an extent 
that a maximum number of flight-ready aircraft can be provided daily and that a 
maximum number of flying hours can be produced. At the same time, all efforts 
are being made to enhance flight safety. 


Under the NATO concept of “Flexible Response” some readjustments have 
become necessary. Conventional combat capability must be improved, not only as 
regards the number of aircraft available for conventional operations but also the 
quality of armament. Some units will be assigned a dual role which implies a con- 
siderable increase in the training and flying workloads. Also novel for parts of the 
fighter-bomber units is the tactical fighter role in the battle for local or temporary 
air superiority. This kind of mission above the battleficld of the army also poses a 
tactical control problem not to be under estimated. 
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In the field of air defence the problems immediately faced are the conversion of 
air defence control in the northern part of Germany to electronic data processing 
on one hand and the improvement of low-level target acquisition and engagement 
on the other. Both HAWK and NIKE systems will be due for some improvement 
within forseeable time. 

Re-equipment of units always causes an increased workload for all flying and 
supporting elements. And the next few years will bring some conversion projects. 
The pre-eminent problem for the Bundeswehr, however, is the manpower shortage 
and it is a constant necessity to balance the abundance of tasks assigned against 
the limited personnel allotments. 


Starting in 1970, the RF-4 E will be introduced as a reconnaissance aircraft. In 
the mid-seventies the two fighter-bomber models are due for replacement. For 
reasons of economy and logistics it is quite obvious that for both a single multi- 
purpose weapon system should be selected that is adapted in performance as well 
as in take-off and landing requirements to the special situation of the FRG and as 
many other European nations as possible. In this connection the question of STOL 
capability will, of course, be of special importance with a view to the possibility of 
using the large number of smaller airfields available in industrialized countries in 
addition to the large air bases. Thereby the surviveability, particularly that of air 
forces located in the vicinity of the Iron Curtain, will be substantially improved. 


A weapon system that can be employed from a large number of small airfields 
must be easy to support and to maintain as well as of considerable ruggedness in 
handling. Maximum standardization between allies will increase aircraft value for 
tactical operations. 

Much depends on whether it will be possible to unite the efforts of several nations 
in the development and production of a European designed multi-réle combat 
weapon system. That being so, paramount significance is seen in the British-German 
co-operation in that field. The RAF and the GAF are the two main user forces of a 
so created aircraft and, therefore, should firmly adhere to the implementation of 
the MRCA programme for military, political and economical reasons. 


MATERIAL FOR HISTORICAL RECORD 


Flight Lieutenant J. F. C. Long, RAF Patrington, Nr. Hull. would be grateful for 
information, anecdotes and photographs concerning No. 3 SQUADRON, particu- 
larly on “Snipes’/India, 1920; 3 seat “DH.9.A’s; “Walrus”/Leuchars & Gosport, 
1921; “Snipes”/Manston, 1924; “Hurricanes”/France & Wick, 1940 to 1943; and the 
“Gamecock” in No. 3 Squadron markings (green stripes). Great care will be taken 
of any material loaned. 
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Ripples in the stream 


By Dr. C. L. Wayper, MA, PhD. 


pee recent developments have suggested that significant change is taking 
place in the world. 

The first is the beginning of the American withdrawal from S.E. Asia. In spite 
of the once clearly understood American military doctrine that there was no profit 
in fighting in mainland Asia the US has twice since the second world war been 
involved in such fighting and on each occasion she has had to fight precisely that 
kind of war which her people least understood and were least prepared to accept, 
limited war for limited ends, war in which victory as hitherto known could not even 
be sought, war which was seemingly unending and cumulatively costly in American 
lives. Though the nature and the timing of American withdrawal from S.E. Asia is 
as yet far from apparent what is abundantly evident is the determination of the 
American people to have no more of this kind of war. Hence however much America 
may declare that she will still help her Asian friends, withdrawal from her present 
commitments in their present shape is not only something that has already begun 
but also something that will increasingly continue. It is to this reality that Asian 
states are already beginning to adjust. The Thai Foreign Minister having said in 
May, 1969, that a dialogue with China was a means of preserving the peace in Asia, 
Thailand has herself initiated talks with the US with a view to the removal of 
American forces from her territory. Japan has shown that she is more than ever 
determined to seek reconciliation with China and even President Marcos of the 
Philippines has said that Asian countries must now revise their relationship with 
China. Thus one phase of Asia’s post-war history is ending and another beginning. 

The unfolding of the Soviet security plan for SE and S Asia is the second of the 
recent developments that have suggested that significant change is taking place in 
the world. At the Communist Summit Conference in Moscow in June, 1969, 
Brezhnev called for the making of a mutual defence pact against Chinese expan- 
sionism and imperialism. And while this call for what he described as ‘‘a system 
of collective security in Asia’ was being made the USSR was assiduously courting 
Asian states. Thus in June, 1969, she sponsored a meeting in Kabul of Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, Iran together with herself to discuss regional problems and she 
made overtures to S Korea, Singapore, Malaysia and even Taiwan. Since states are 
not selfless in their policies it is obvious that the USSR believed that the construction 
of such a security system in Asia would promote her interests. Indeed no attempt 
was made to hide this when the desirability of having such a system was first aired 
in Izvestia on 29 May, 1969. It was then suggested that India, Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Burma, Cambodia and Singapore were likely candidates for membership of an Asian 
collective security system because they all disliked imperialists, American and British 
as well as Chinese. It was thus easy to see in the Soviet suggestion an attempt to 
eradicate western influence from these lands and to substitute Soviet influence for it. 
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Having successfully established herself as a powerful presence in the Mediterranean 
with her navy enjoying shore facilities at Alexandria, Port Said and Latakia, the 
USSR was obviously hoping to break into the Indian Ocean which was no longer 
dominated by a single nation as it had been for so long by Britain. If the USSR 
was able to establish exclusive control here it would greatly strengthen her in Europe 
and in Asia since a great deal of the Middle Eastern oil that they use crosses the 
Indian Ocean as do many of the raw materials for developing Asian industries. 
It would give her great influence over African states too and would, in addition, 
enable her to control the approaches to the Western Pacific. It must not be forgotten 
that when the Suez Canal is reopened she will be the nearest naval power to the 
Indian Ocean nor that since 1967 two Soviet task forces have made lengthy cruises 
in that ocean, calling at all the ports of the litoral states north of Mozambique. She 
can replenish her ships at sea but she nevertheless still needs shore maintenance 
facilities and she has provided funds for port improvements at Hodeida in the Yemen 
and at Berenice in Egypt and has shown herself very interested in Aden. If she 
could bring into being the Asian collective security system she no doubt believes 
that the part she would play in sponsoring it would give her the port facilities and 
the overflight rights over Iran or Afghanistan or Pakistan which she requires to 
strengthen her naval presence in the Indian Ocean. In her hopes, at least, the Asian 
security system would thus introduce a new and most important phase in the history 
of independent Asia. 

The third development that has recently suggested that significant change is 
taking place in the world is the declaration of American interest in Rumania, flam- 
buoyantly made in President Nixon's visit there. This, indeed, is far more startling 
than the beginning of America’s withdrawal from SE Asia and the launching of the 
Soviet collective security scheme for Asia. For this is an intrusion, as they were not, 
into an accepted sphere of influence. It is the American parallel to the declaration of 
Soviet interest in Cuba and as that threatened to destroy the stability of Great Power 
relations so could this. If significantly persevered in it would beyond question mark 
a new phase in post-war Great Power relationships. 

Do these three developments indicate that there is taking place such a shifting 
of power and change of policies as to undermine that balance of power and that 
stability that it has produced which has since the ending of the second world war 
characterised the relations of the Great Powers? Do they, as has been claimed, show 
that President Johnson’s policy which was based on the acceptance of the existence 
of a stable balance between two Super Powers has been replaced by a policy of 
freer manoeuvre which is said to be more appropriate to a world of three Super 
Powers, or of two Super Powers and China, but which would in fact be a policy of 
pressure and probe which would inevitably greatly increase tension between them? 
We may very well doubt it when we look more closely at each of these three develop- 
ments. 

Change in SE Asia consequent on American withdrawal is unlikely to result in 
any great and immediate strengthening of the USSR or China. Neither is in any 
Position to reap great and immediate benefits. This is partly because the USSR is 
remote and because China does not yet seem to have closed the book on the Cultural 
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Revolution. It is partly because they are watching — and are known to be watching 
— each other like hawks. For after all if the grass is trampled when elephants fight 
saplings in parts of the jungle remote from their rampaging might be left undisturbed. 
It is partly because there is still, as in Thailand, considerable power in SE Asia to 
defend independence and formidable geographical difficulties in the way of its over- 
throw. It is partly because American power might still make a significant contri- 
bution to SE Asian defence and if its employment is uncertain it is still something 
that has to be reckoned with. We should doubt, moreover, whether even in the 
longer term American withdrawal from SE Asia will necessarily very greatly 
strengthen China or the USSR for that withdrawal is bound to speed the growth 
of a most formidable Power that has not yet adequately armed itself but which is 
certain both eventually to do so and to interest itself in SE Asia — namely Japan. 
But far more important than this we should note that SE Asia never played a major 
part in determining the balance of power of the Great Powers. Therefore changes 
here would not mean changes in Great Power balance. If in this area which reflected 
but which did not create balance the Great Powers acied with circumspection that 
was because they were already in balance. And as the changes that seem to be 
indicated here are not making them act with less circumspection they obviously 
believe that, changes notwithstanding, they are still in balance. The USSR will 
not press Hanoi to the extent that the US wants, saying quite understandably, that 
America has no right to hope that she can win by diplomacy what she has failed 
to win in warfare. The USSR will not take upon herself the odium of forcing upon 
Hanoi the concessions that the announcement of American determination to with- 
draw from Vietnam has convinced Hanoi need not be made. But if she will not 
press Hanoi as much as America wants it seems that she is still prodding Hanoi more 
than Hanoi desires. The one thing that she will not do is to oppose the US more 
roughly and rudely than she has done hitherto, restraint thus still being the order of 
the day. 

What is true of SE Asia is true also of S Asia. Here, too, no great and immediate 
gains are in prospect for the USSR. Between the vague formulation of a policy and 
its successful carrying out there is a very great difference and if the USSR has begun 
the one it is very far from accomplishing the other. Indeed it is inconceivable that 
the USSR could succeed without far vaster changes taking place than any as yet 
in contemplation in turning the Indian Ocean into a Soviet sea. Moreover, SE Asia 
is also an area which reflected balance and benefitted from balance but not one 
which played a major part in determining the balance of power that existed between 
the Great Powers. And it was not an area in which spheres of influence were as 
clearly defined as in Europe. Years ago Khruschev and Bulganin visited it and 
showed that this was an area in which the USSR would push herself whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Now it is secking to push harder and to create still better opportunities 
to do so, But she is acting well within the limits of the permissible, uncongenial as 
we may find her actions. So that of changes here, too, we have to say that they do 
not fundamentally affect the existing Great Power balance. And here, too, we must 
notice the caution that continues to characterise Soviet actions. 


Europe, as we are well aware, is different from SE and § Asia for in Europe 
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spheres of influence are clearly defined and here intrusion into the sphere of another 
Great Power constitutes a real threat to balance and to the stability that depends 
upon it. President Nixon’s visit was clearly an intrusion into the Soviet sphere of 
influence in E Europe but was it also a significant intrusion? This is to be doubted. 
Whether undertaken merely to impress the American public to compensate for with- 
drawal from SE Asia or to demonstrate to those who spoke of Presidential inactivity 
the greatness of their error or whether undertaken to convince the USSR that she 
had better not seck too eagerly to profit from American distress since America had 
opportunities to profit from her's, there is no reason to think that the Rumanian 
visit means that the US is silly enough to try to take Rumania under her wing. The 
American action in Rumania increased strain because it annoyed the USSR. But 
it constituted no serious threat to the USSR. For if Americans acted here as Russians 
did in Cuba they, too, would loose face as Russians did in Cuba. It is unthinkable 
that they would destroy themselves for Rumania just as it was that they would destroy 
themselves for Czechoslovakia. And lacking the conventional power that would 
check the Russians in Rumania they could act against them only by pressing nuclear 
triggers which they know would destroy the US as well as the USSR. Here, too, 
then was no important threat to existing balance, no dangerous undermining of 
present stability. 


To say this is not to deny the importance of these developments nor to be blind 
to the fact that they emphasise certain truths which it would be unprofitable to 
forget. They remind us, for instance, that democratic foreign policy must correspond 
to two necessities in that it must do what the situation requires and do also what will 
satisfy public opinion and that if it only manages to adjust to one necessity then 
before very long it will be able to adjust to neither. What the President believed the 
situation demanded in Vietnam failed to meet the needs of American public opinion 
and now what is demanded by American public opinion may fail to meet the needs 
of the situation in Vietnam. For if in response to American public opinion a too 
precipitate retreat is beaten from Vietnam American interests will suffer as they 
will also if to satisfy that public opinion the US steps beyond the bounds of the 
permissible in Rumania, forgetting what the realities of the Rumanian situation 
dictate. These developments remind us as well that in the tense world of inter- 
national relations refusal to bear an enduring load does not remove but increases 
strain and multiplies danger, a truth which would be fully demonstrated if American 
public opinion demanded withdrawal from all external commitments as it is of 
course most unlikely to do. For then, indeed, the world would become explosively 
dangerous and in retrospect we would have to attach to these developments that 
we have been discussing a far greater importance than we are justified in crediting 
them with at the moment. For the moment, however, we must get things into 
Perspective and it is wrong to think that these three developments, the beginning of 
American withdrawal from SE Asia, the unfolding of the Soviet security plan for 
Asia and the declaration of American interest in Rumania, indicate a radical change 
in the flow of world events. They are no more than ripples and eddies in a river 
that has not yet changed its course. 
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Aircraft powered by Rolls-Royce turbofan, 
turbojet, turboprop or turboshaft engines have 
been chosen by more than 60 armed forces 
all over the world. Some of these aircraft are 
shown on left. 1, Nimrod-Spey. 2. SEPECAT 
Jaguar-Rolls- Royce Turbomeca Adour. 

3. Phantom- Spey. 4. Jet Provost-Viper. 
5. Westland Sea King-Gnome. 6. Harrier 
V/STOL- Pegasus. 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 
DERBY ENGLAND 

Aero Engine Division 
Bristol Engine Division 
Small Engine Division 


ORANG ASLI (FIRST MAN) 
AND JUNGLE MAGIC 


By DouGLas PIKE 


IGHTING two wars at once 
in the same territory came 
about just after the Second 
World War, when the (C.T.’s) 
Communist Terrorists who be- 
longed to the so-called Malayan 
Races Liberation Army 
(M.R.L.A.) managed to get 
control of 30,000 aborigines in 
an area running from the North 
of the State of Johore right up 
to the Malaysian Thai border, 
ic. two-thirds of the total 
aborigine population of West 
Malaysia. 


To win over the aborigines of 
West Malaysia (which was then 
known as the Federation of 
Malaya) part of the Govern- 
ment campaign was to form in 
1955 The Medical Section of 
the Department of Aborigines, 
and so started the second war 
at the same time—‘the War 
Against Disease’’—with a staff 
of only 30. 


Winning the war against the 
Air dongs may go ag ei a party marks where CT's was proof that the 

Douglas Pihe Photo! scheme was a success, and 
much of this was due to the aborigines themselves, now to be known as “Orang 
Asli” First Man, 

The Royal Malaysian Air Force, the Royal Air Force and Royal Australian Air 
Force are providing what is possibly the greatest amount of help to the Medical 
Section of the Department of Orang Asli. Without helicopters to provide the “flying 
doctor” service and evacuation by air to Gombak Hospital of patients from the deep 
jungle and the air supply of all the 132 medical posts with rations, medicines and 
equipment, the war against disease could not be fought. 
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Since the early days of the 
Medical Section a chain of 132 
medical posts have been built 
all over Western Malaysia; 75 
with helicopter landing pads. 
Many of these are in the deep 
jungle and were constructed by 
Orang Asli who were trained 
to put up the medical posts 
measuring some 30 ft. x 15 ft. 
Supplies of slotted steel angle 
frame in 5-foot lengths for the 
framework, split bamboos for 
the sides, and zinc for the roof 
were dropped by parachute. 
Sand and cement for the floor 
was collected on site. The land- 
ing pad is of bamboo. 


Many of the Orang Asli are 
moving closer to the medical 
post and so take full advantage 
of being nearer at hand to the 
aids of medicine and wireless 
communication to the outside 
world. Each of the 59 deep 
jungle medical posts or 11 deep 
jungle midwife clinics is 
manned by an Orang Asli 
medical assistant or midwife. 
Medical posts have a dispen- 
sary and accommodation for 

GOMBAK HOSPITAL, SELANGOR two in-patients. Wireless trans- 

Radio equipment requires maintaining and an Orang mitter /receiver set and helicop- 
Asli at Gombak Hospital is engaged full-time in ter landing pad. The whole of 
keeping their sets in good order Pite Photos| the inhabited jungle of West 

Malaysia is now looked after by a medical post, about one post in each river valley. 

Supplies are air dropped each month including 300 Ib. of Bulgar wheat and Welfare 
foods donated by the U.S. Government, and monthly visits by the M.O. He is able 
to call up by T/R if one of his flock requires hospitalisation and the patient is picked 
up later by helicopter and taken to Gombak Hospital. 

There are also 62 emergency medical evacuation aid posts—where there are small 
groups of Orang Asli. A local Orang Asli who has passed his ten-day medical at 
Gombak is paid 35/- a month to keep the helicopter pad serviceable and give first-aid 
from an emergency supply of drugs kept in a hut. Some have T/R sets—a white H 
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is put out to inform if help is required. The M.O. on tour will usually only stop at 
one of these if he sees a white H. 


Gombak—The Hospital and Training School for Aborigines 

The hospital at Gombak, about 12 miles from Kuala Lumpur in the State of 
Selangor, now runs a 400-bed hospital, including two maternity wards, and deals 
with all types of illnesses but sends cases for surgical treatment to Kuala Lumpur 
Hospital. Nearly all its staff has been trained within the Medical Section itself, 
including laboratory technicians. Of the total staff and personnel 170, or nearly 70 
per cent, are Orang Asli. About 4,000 patients a year are treated in the hospital and 
approximately 70,000 patients are given out-patients treatment at the various 
medical posts. About 400 patients, with their relatives and dependents can be 
accommodated in the hospital. The annual cost of running the hospital totals 
£127,167 provided by the Malaysian Government. In addition help is provided by a 
number of organisations in the form of gifts of drugs, and medical equipment. 

Only 75 of the deep jungle posts can be reached by air; 35 can be reached by boat 
as well as by air; 22 can be reached by four-wheel drive. 

Eight hundred patients a year are flown out of the jungle to hospital. No Orang 
Asli is more than two hours by helicopter from hospital and one with a broken 
back should be in hospital within three hours of the accident. Gombak does not 
deal with surgical cases. 


Batin (Headman) and Taboos 

The success of the medical service has been in the training of Orang Asli staff for 
hospital and field work—they are able to encourage the sick to come away from their 
jungle houses to the hospital when treatment in the field is impossible—they under- 
stand the fears and desires and are able to act as both a friend and medical 
assistant. 

Previously treatment by the Headman has been observing the food taboos, and the 
driving out of evil spirits. This is all done in the house with the relatives nearby. 
Most illnesses are self limiting, and the patient gets better more often than not. How- 
ever, they don’t object to medicine, especially the bitter quinine helps to rid the body 
of the evil spirits. 


Medical School for Batin 

The white doctors at Gombak Hospital have taken advantage of this, and have 
chosen medicine men from aborigine groups to go on a ten-day course on hygiene 
and elementary medicine, and on completion a pack containing aspirins, vitamins, 
malaria packs in colours (so as not to get them mixed up) are presented to the 
native medicine man with a badge of oflice and off he trots back to his relatives and 
friends in his jungle home. Litthe harm can be done if he gets the pills mixed up, as 
they were so chosen. 

Nearly 300 have gone through this crash course and great advancement has been 
made as the real idea of the course was to enable Gombak Hospital doctors and staff 
to get to know the medicine men and allow them to see Orang Asli staff in the 
hospital centre. 
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Jungle Surgery 

Great advancement was made when the emergency on the Thai border became 
less demanding on helicopters. 

More time, often in the form of training hours for helicopter pilots, was given to 
expanding the Medical Service—increasing the number of sick flown out of the deep 
jungle. Flying the X-ray teams and miniature X-ray machine from pad to pad—with 
the result that to date since receiving the machine in 1962 it has been taken to all 
groups of Orang Asli mostly by helicopter. Most areas have been given X-ray 
examinations every two years. Some 45,000 chest X-ray examinations on the 
miniature machine have been made by this means alone. 

The Flying Crew and the ground staff have worked enthusiastically on these duties 
to an extent far greater than one could really have expected—considering they have 
other commitments. 

The same Alouette helicopters, many flown by RAF pilots seconded to the RMAF, 
that lift out the sick from the jungle and their families to keep them content during 
their stay in hospital—will apart from many other duties, each month take the 
medical officers on a visit to all the medical posts and clinics. Flying over the tree- 
tops at a few hundred feet in a few minutes from Gombak one is over thick jungle, at 
first an uneven sea of green with the odd jungle giant standing head above the others 
—then the pattern of colour emerges—tops of trees with bright reds, flaming orange, 
light grey leaves and down below the sparkle of waters bubbling over boulders and 
the haze of smoke arising from an Orang Asli clearing. 


On the ground as the helicopter brings the medical officer down are the Orang 
Asli squatting under the trees near the landing pad—waiting to be treated and get 
news from the outside world. Treatment comes first and talk afterwards. They ask 
questions on what is happening outside the jungle; they have transistor radios but 
many of the names and places mean nothing to them—they are concerned like so 
many about their own security—they, too. know what trouble is. The doctor takes 
nearly a week to complete his visits to all the medical posts; holding surgeries, paying 
calls to the unmanned pads. When requested, perhaps he will have to go on foot to a 
patient some distance away. 


Overnight he will stay at one of the posts. Parachutes are collected, along with 
letters, wireless sets. Perhaps he will require the helicopter pilot to take some 
patients to the jungle edge to be taken for hospitalisation by other transport. 

To the South another doctor is doing the same sort of duties but lasting about three 
days. Visits by the dentist to the medical posts are made, when he uses a foot pedal 
dental drill and also undertakes extracting teeth. 


Contact with the outside world 


The wireless station at Gombak is on the air during daylight hours on three 
different wavelengths. At 8.0 a.m. a general news broadcast goes out to all medical 
posts. Then individual messages, after which each will call up in alphabetical order 
and then switch off. 
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All the medical posts, many of the unmanned emergency medical evacuation aid 
posts, ambulances, helicopters and medical officers on tour of the jungle are in 
wireless contact with Gombak Hospital. A radio set is also in No. 3 Squadron’s 
Helicopter H.Q. at Kuala Lumpur. Helicopter pilots can call up if they require 
help or have a message they wish to pass on. 


To keep in contact with 75 of its deep jungle posts the Medical Section has about 
$1 million (Malaysian) installation of signals equipment. The amount charged to the 
Medical Section is equivalent to that of an Army brigade group. Wireless equip- 
ment amounting to over $/M.700,000 was generously donated by the Canadian 
Government under the Colombo Plan. 

The basic wireless sets used are 58 Canadian Marconi CH 25 sets with 100-watt 
U.S.B. output and in the field operated by means of a pedal generator. In addition. 
there are in use 30 British Redifon 164 sets with a 5-watt A.M. output and 20 
B.C.C. 156 sets with 14-watt A.M. output. Medical officers on tour carry TRA 906 
sets, with a 5-watt U.S.B. output; there are three of these sets. A Peace Corps radio 
engineer maintains all the sets. 
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ONE OF THE LESS WELL-KNOWN 
ACES 


FLYING OFFICER COBBER KAIN, DEC 
THE FIRST ACE—1939-45 


By NC 


IN wartime it often happens 
that the early heroes don’t 
become famous for one reason 
or another, or are soon forgot- 
ten. The memory of their 
deeds is quickly submerged by 
the greater exploits of those 
who come after them. The 
world soon forgets the sources 
of inspiration and technique of 
the pioneers—those who tasted 
action first and tried out 
theories and concepts. In the 
first World War this happened 
to the great German airman 
Oswald Boelcke. In the Second 
the same thing was to a great 
extent the fate of ‘Pat’ Pattle 
and the subject of this article, 
Edgar James (“‘Cobber’’) Kain. 
In the phoney war of 1939 and 
early 1940, and even after the 
German thrust to the Channel 
ports was well under way dur- 
ing the spring of 1940—it was 
Air Ministry policy that indi- 
- ~ , " viduals who had distinguished 
FLYING OFFICER COBBER KAIN, DFC themselves on operations 
should not become public heroes, but remain anonymous. Such a one was Cobber 
Kain—the first allied fighter pilot of the Second World War to shoot down five 
enemy aircraft and become an ‘Ace’. His brief career was over before the battle of 
France in the spring of 1940 had ended, and yet by then he had scored seventeen 
victories over enemy aircraft. Had he been spared for a few more years it is 
reasonable to speculate whether he might have developed into one of the greatest 
fighter pilots of all time. 
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Kain was born in Christchurch, New Zealand — a country which supplied a 
remarkable number of successful fighter pilots. Throughout his school days he was 
immensely keen on flying, and on leaving college he joined the Wellington Aero Club, 
where he succeeded in ‘‘going solo” after only six hours of dual instruction. He was 
keen to make flying his career, and in 1936, after a great deal of persuasion, his 
parents gave him a one way fare to England so that he could fulfil his ambition to 
join the Royal Air Force. 


As soon as he arrived he reported to the Air Ministry to enlist, but though a tall, 
apparently healthy New Zealander, he failed his medical. A few months later he 
re-applied and was accepted. During the next year he tackled his training as a Royal 
Air Force pilot with great enthusiasm. He soon became an aerobatics expert, at first 
flying Gladiators and later Hurricanes, and by 1938 he had reached the standard to 
be selected to participate in the aerobatic exhibition at the legendary Hendon Air 
Display. His CO of the period assessed him as a brilliant pilot and an outstanding 
shot, but erratic and individual. Certainly it was considered in some quarters that 
“Cobber” was too untidy in demeanour to do well in the peacetime Air Force. In 
Kain’s case it was a bad mistake to confuse untidiness with inability, and as soon 
as war broke out, he soon demonstrated his courage, skill and keenness to engage 
the enemy — qualities not necessarily possessed by those who had criticised his 
dress and behaviour. 


After the completion of his pilot and operational training, Kain was posted to No. 
73 Squadron, a unit which had earned the reputation of being ‘‘slack but promising”’. 
Kain’s arrival coincided with the appointment of a new Commanding Officer, 
Squadron Leader Brian ‘Red’ Knox, and things soon took on a different complexion. 
As a result of the shake-up that took place under Knox, 73 Squadron was selected, 
together with No. 1 Squadron, as one of the two crack fighter units to be sent to 
France to support the B.E.F. 


On the 2nd September, 1939, with the outbreak of the Second World War immin- 
ent, 73 flew to France with the rest of the fighter air component, namely Nos. 1, 83 
and 87 squadrons, all flying Hurricanes. They landed at Le Havre to be given an 
enthusiastic welcome from L’Armie de I’Air, who were equipped with Morane and 
American Curtiss fighters but who were tremendously impressed by the Hurricane. 
Kain’s squadron was soon moved on to Rouvres, a tiny French village between 
Verdun, of 1914-18 fame or perhaps notoriety, and the Maginot line. Their airfield 
was poor and bumpy. and enemy territory was only a matter of a few minutes flying 
time away, which put the squadron in a forward but vulnerable position. 73 soon 
settled down well in their new home, and regardless of the phoney war period a 
high state of morale developed. which was fortunate in a place as small as Rouvres. 


On October the 30th the neighbouring No. 1 Squadron shot down the first enemy 
aircraft of the war. The deed was performed by Pilot-Officer Peter ‘‘Boy” Mould (an 
extrovert ex-Cranwellian, later killed in Malta). Quite naturally 73 were eager to 
improve on “Boy”? Mould’s efforts, and none more so than “‘Cobber” Kain. 


Kain was well known for his excellent eyesight. He would lie for hours at a time 
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on his back on the airfield scanning the sky with a pair of binoculars. On the 8th 
November, 1939, he was doing just that. Suddenly he spotted an aircraft flying at 
a great height. It was a Dornier 17. “Cobber” was quickly airborne and climbing 
flat out began to close with the German at about 25,000 feet. Closing right in he 
fired three bursts. At first these seemed to have no effect, but then a stream of smoke 
began to pour from one of the Dornier’s engines. Kain broke away, but the Dornier 
maintained its height and course. Kain swung his Hurricane above the bomber once 
again and opened fire, to be greeted by a stream of bullets from the German rear- 
gunner. Kain continued to press home his attack to within fifty yards. Suddenly 
the Dornier went into a steep dive and spun earthwards, crashing in a small village 
ten miles north of Rouvres. Fortunately no-one was killed (except the unfortunate 
German crew). The damage to the village amounted to a burnt out cowshed, a few 
broken windows, and a severe shock to a bedridden Frenchwoman who reportedly 
took to her heels for the first time in years. 


73 Squadron had broken its duck. However, a combat such as this was rare 
during the phoney-war period. The German Messerschmitt 109 fighters possessed 
a higher “‘ceiling” than the Hurricanes and they used every inch of it to keep out 
of their way, to the intense frustration of the Hurricane pilots. Even a large numerical 
superiority could not tempt the Germans into battle. 73 Squadron had to be content 
with attacking any enemy bombers that might venture over allied territory, and 
amusing themselves by practice flying and “buzzing” the steeple of the local church. 


December, 1939, was a bitter month in France, and the squadrons were grounded 
for days on end by severe snow which piled up in drifts on the airfield. On Christmas 
Eve, 1939, the squadron received its first fatal casualties. A section of Hurricanes 
was jumped from behind by German fighters and two Sergeant-pilots were shot 
down and killed. It was a testimonial to the strength of 73 Squadron that this unhappy 
event was not allowed to affect morale or the zest for the Christmas celebrations. 
Sometime before this ‘‘Cobber’’ Kain had downed his second victim in spectacular 
fashion. It was on 8th November. The notable thing about it was that the battle took 
place at a height of 27,000 feet, the highest air combat on record at the time. 


So ended 1939 in France, and so far there had been little foretaste of what would 
develop in the early months of 1940. On the 3rd March Kain shot down his first 
fighter, a Messerschmitt Bf 109, but this time his own aircraft was hit and badly 
damaged. “‘Cobber” had been leading a patrol over the front lines. The three Hurri- 
canes had got into a dogfight with several times their own number of Messerschmitts, 
but with his ammunition expended, his aircraft was hit several times and burst into 
flames. He was on the point of baling out as the flames and smoke got worse, and 
had actually pulled back his hood with the intention of doing so, when he remem- 
bered that in his haste to ‘scramble’ his parachute had not been secured properly. 
He sat back in the cockpit and the engine, which had stopped, started again of its 
own accord, but his aircraft was so badly damaged he had hurriedly to look for a 
place to land. He succeeded in reaching the edge of the aerodrome at Metz and set 
his damaged aircraft down there. He climbed out and fell flat on his face in a dead 
faint. The French took him to hospital, probably under the impression that he was 
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dying, but the indomitable ‘‘Cobber”’ rang up his Squadron Doctor from his hospital 
bed demanding to be released. This was eventually achieved, and ‘“‘Cobber” arrived 
back at the airfield in some triumph having at last had a tangle with a Messerschmitt. 


On 26th March Squadron Leader ‘‘Red” Knox handed over control of the 
squadron. 73 gave him a farewell present by shooting down five enemy aircraft 
confirmed, with a further two probably destroyed. This was easily the record number 
of “Kills” that 73 or any other RAF squadron had managed in one day. Knox put 
off leaving for England when the returning members of the squadron told how they 
had seen “‘Cobber” Kain’s Hurricane going down in flames. What happened was 
that Kain’s section had attacked a gaggle of enemy fighters. ““Cobber” attacked the 
leader of the formation and speedily sent him down in flames. Avoiding the atten- 
tions of five more Messerschmitts he got in a burst at the German nearest to him 
who promptly rolled over and plummeted towards the earth. The sky about him 
seemed clear, when suddenly his aircraft was struck by two cannon shells, one striking 
his gravity tank, the other his cockpit hood. The explosion on his hood knocked him 
out, but he regained consciousness to find his aircraft diving steeply and on fire. 
“Cobber” lost no time in baling out. 


When he arrived back at Rouvres he was in poor shape. The Squadron MO 
removed twenty-odd pieces of shrapnel from his leg. Despite this, when the officers 
went that night to the sergeants’ mess as guests, “‘Cobber” insisted upon being carried 
there on a stretcher. This last combat and his outstanding achievement overall, 
earned him a quick award of the Distinguished Flying Cross. He had shot down 
five enemy aircraft, and in doing so became the first British “ACE” of the war. 


His exploits were by now beginning to get a great deal of publicity. Because of the 
censorship imposed he was always referred to in the papers as “‘Cobber” or “a 
twenty-one year old New Zealander’. He went to London on leave to collect his 
DFC and he also became engaged into the bargain. Kain was the first RAF pilot 
in France to receive the DFC. 


The French people took “‘Cobber” Kain to their hearts. More inclined to the 
personality cult than the British censors would allow, they made him into a national 
celebrity. When he was in Paris on leave, crowds would gather and enthusiastically 
mob him in the streets. When the word got around that he was eating at a certain 
restaurant, people would crowd in just to look at him. He had become famous, 
though he did not really enjoy the limelight. 


On the 10th May 1940 the Blitzkrieg started. Between then and the 14th, during a 
hectic period of activity, “Cobber” Kain shot down four enemy aircraft. On the 15th 
the whole crew of a Dornier baled out before he had time to open fire. On the 27th 
May he shot down a Dornier 17. This was his 17th and last victory. 


By then he was one of the two remaining pilots of those who had come to France 
with the squadron. Though he was overdue to return to England he stayed behind 
to help to train the new pilots of 73 Squadron, who were the badly needed replace- 
ments. The Germans were thrusting forward swiftly, and the BEF and its Air 
Component was on the retreat which was to finish up with the evacuation from 
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Dunkirk and elsewhere. Eventually on the 7th June, 1940, “Cobber” Kain was 
ordered back to England for a rest. He was to ferry a Hurricane across the Channel, 
and he decided on one last beat up. He came in low and put his Hurricane into a roll, 
then a second, and he attempted a third. His speed got too low, the port wing hit 
the ground and Flying Officer E. J. (“‘Cobber”) Kain, DFC, was killed instantly. 
What a waste, and a flying accident which must surely have saved the lives of many 
of the Luftwaffe. Not too many remember ‘‘Cobber”’ Kain, but he was undoubtedly 
one of the greats. 


Letters to the Lditor 


From Wing Commander K. M. Oliver. 
Sir, 

I was re-reading my copy of the Spring 1969 edition when I came upon the article 
on the Royal Auxiliary Air Force by Wing Commander Cook. 

I was surprised to see that the impression was given that the twelve RAuxAF 
Regiment squadrons continued in existence after the disbandment of the RAuxAF 
flying squadrons. They did not, of course, and were all disbanded in March, 1957. 
Nor were they at that time, LAA squadrons as stated in the article, having been 
converted to the field role in 1955. 

Finally, I do not understand the reference to “‘. . . the part played by the flying 
squadrons in Korea in 1950". No RAF squadrons were involved in operations in 
Korea, although RAF aircrew eventually formed the major part of No. 77 Squadron 
of the RAAF. 


From Wing Commander B. Cook, MBE, RAuxAF. 
Sir, 

I am grateful to Wing Commander Oliver for correcting one or two misleading 
impressions that my article may have given. My intention was to give an account 
of the present-day RAuxAF and so in the interest of space that part of it devoted 
to its past history was necessarily brief. 

With regard to the reference to Korea, it would have been more accurate to have 
said ‘“‘at the time of Korea”, when some squadrons were called up for home defence 
duties. 
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INTERDICTION IN A SOUTH-EAST 
ASIAN LIMITED WAR 


By SQUADRON LEADER F. R. LONIE, RAAF 


NTERDICTION—strikes against an enemy’s lines of communication—has been a 
role of the strike aircraft since it first acquired offensive weapons. The principles 
of air interdiction have been firmly established in past operations, but there is now a 
danger that they might be neglected, for the major air forces are concerned primarily 
with planning for a European war where nuclear weapons would decide the issue, 
and there would be no time for an interdiction campaign to develop. 

If the Chinese communists should ever launch a massive invasion of the South 
Asian countries with which we are still allied, however, there can be little doubt that 
air interdiction could play a vital part in slowing or halting the ground offensive, 
gaining time for the mobilisation of allied armies, or for negotiation. Allied air 
planners should look closely at the transport arteries of South East Asia for 
here, where a major assault would be tied to a few road and rail links, interdiction 
could be the key to survival. 


Target Elements and Options 

The elements of the Asian transport system are readily identifiable for if river and 
coastal traffic are for the moment ignored, four distinct target groups are evident. 
Firstly, the roads and rail lines themselves could be cut by air attack. Secondly, 
strikes could be launched against the invasion forces as they move along the trans- 
port arteries. Thirdly, the transport repair and support facilities could be attacked. 
Fourthly, air power could strike directly at road and rail bridges which are very 
numerous in the valleys of Asia, often impossible to by-pass when broken, and in 
general offer attractive tactical “chokepoints” in the transport system. 

All of these elements must be attacked at some stage, but the commander must 
decide the ‘classic dilemma” of interdiction—whether to concentrate on attacking 
the easily-hit “area” targets of the transport repair and support organisation, or to 
attempt a quick and decisive stroke against the vital road and rail bridges. 

Asian marshalling yards are large targets and may be attacked successfully with 
“area” weapon systems, but a good concentration of bombs would be essential and 
even when the yards, with their locomotive sheds, repair shops and rolling stock are 
hit effectively, the results would be long-term rather than immediate. 

A bridge is an entirely different sort of target. In South East Asia bridges vary 
from shaky hand-built structures for men only, to elaborate reinforced concrete 
suspension bridges for both road and rail traftic. Regardless of its size and nature, 
however, every bridge contains the same elements; it has approaches, a roadbed, 
abutments and piers. Target geometry is such that the most critical elements— 
abutments and picrs—are the most difficult to hit from the air. Blowing holes in the 
roadbed usually achieves little. These are easily filled so long as the piers are 
intact and in the case of reinforced concrete bridges, the steel cables may merely 
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stretch, allowing the continued passage of light traffic. The Second World War 
showed that the 1000-Ib. bomb, with an explosive charge of some 450 Ib., is the 
smallest useful weapon for bridge-cutting. To be effective, it must be delivered 
within about 15 feet of a vulnerable bridge member. A USAAF Operational 
Directive of 1944 pointed out that a span of a medium or large bridge will usually 
be destroyed only by dropping at least two 1000-Ib. bombs within about 15 feet of the 
span. It is, moreover, clear from USAF experience in Europe, Korea and Vietnam, 
that even when a bridge is successfully cut, communications will not necessarily have 
been halted; the break must be kept under continuous surveillance, repair attempts 
harrassed, and the bridge re-cut when necessary. 


Weapons and Techniques of the Past 

Battlefield interdiction has usually been attempted by the establishment of a “belt 
of interdiction” across all of the communication arteries in a particular area. The 
belt has been established by cutting at least two adjacent bridges on each route, by 
cratering the road or rail lines between the breaks and by then attacking the concen- 
trations of enemy MT, which is unable to disperse. The quick, effective cutting of 
the bridges is the key to the success of an operation of this sort, and the aircraft’s 
bombing accuracy is, in turn, the key to successful bridge-cutting. 

The inherent inaccuracy of the bombing weapon which Bomber Command 
brought to the Second World War is not generally recognised. For technical reasons 
beyond the scope of the present study, the Mk-9 fixed-vector bombsight and the 
T-Series of sights which followed, were sufficiently inaccurate to be regarded, with 
justification, as “area” bombing systems. In certain conditions some crews did, at 
times, achieve satisfactory results. After target marking techniques and tight 
control of the bomber stream had been introduced No. 5 Group crews, for example, 
probably attained an average bombing error of about 110 yards. For the force 
as a whole, however, the average number of hits for every 1,000 bombs dropped by 
day and night was only about three per acre. This vital question of bombing 
accuracy was at the heart of the vituperative exchange between the two air head- 
quarters on the hotly-debated “Transportation Plan”, the interdiction programme 
which was to precede OVERLORD. Solly Zuckerman, Tedder’s scientific adviser, 
urged a campaign directed against “key points in the rail system, and against the 
rail repair organisation”. The USAAF insisted on the inclusion of bridges in the 
programme and was to point later to what was described as “a brilliantly successful 
interdiction campaign against (the Seine) bridges”. Some remarkable successes 
were indeed achieved against these bridges, but only after fighter aircraft had been 
introduced in an intensive dive-bombing campaign. Dive-bombing was shown 
clearly to be a great deal more effective against undefended or lightly-defended 
targets than was level bombing. 

The whole philosophy of bridge strikes was analysed again in Korea. Initially 
B-29’s, with their large bomb loads achieved some successes against bridges, but 
when forced by gunfire and fighters to operate from a single run at 20,000 ft., they 
were much less effective. In these circumstances bridges were indeed “more properly 
a target for fighter-bombers”. The more accurate F-84’s were able to operate 
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against defended bridges, however, only when a large part of the force was allocated 
to flack suppression. In the successful Sinanju-Yongmidong campaign, which must 
rank as a classic of interdiction, USAF cut 12 major road and rail bridges and kept 
them cut for 11 days. In all, some 1,200 sorties were flown but only about a third 
of these were directed against the bridges themselves; the remainder were mainly 
flack-suppression sorties. 

Korea was to emphasise, also, the relative ineffectiveness of night strikes when 
compared with daylight operations. At the end of the war it was clear that the air 
strike force had as yet no effective technique for locating and destroying interdiction 
targets at night, or in poor weather. 


The Influence of Technology 

In recent years new and better aircraft, weapons and electronic systems have been 
introduced. At the same time the defences have acquired new and better teeth and 
altogether, the tactical balance remains much the same as in Europe and Korea. 

The large “iron” bomb continues to be the cheapest and simplest way to deliver 
a large amount of high explosive. It is found generally in 500-lb., 750-lb. and 
1,000-Ib. sizes, but 2,000-lb. and 3,000-lb. bombs have been used for bridge-cutting 
in Vietnam. Stand-off weapons are in service, but the present-generation MARTEL 
and WALLEYE carry only small HE warheads and are considerably more expensive 
than are HE bombs. Cluster weapons and SNEB rockets have increased significantly 
the aircraft's lethality against armour and MT. 

Weapon delivery accuracy has improved with the introduction of automatic com- 
puting systems, head-up displays and automatic release. A strike aircraft of the 70s 
will probably achieve an average error, with bombs, of about 30 yards (CEP). 

The aircraft has still only a limited night strike capability. Night techniques in 
use in Vietnam have changed little, in essence, from those used in Korea and depend 
largely on flareships, pre-sited radar releases and a complex control organisation. 
Some aircraft, among them the F-4, A-6 and F-111A, have a radar delivery capability 
against discrete targets and even non-discrete targets may be attacked with “offset” 
techniques. Radar bombing accuracy will not soon approach the accuracy of visual 
strikes, for there is as yet no substitute for the pilot in accurate target tracking. 

Night reconnaissance capabilities have increased greatly. The use of infra-red 
detection devices and side-looking Q-band radars with Moving Target Indication 
(MTI) makes it comparatively easy to detect moving targets—trains and MT—along 
fixed transport routes at night. Finding a target at night is, however, only half of the 
problem, and present sensors do not allow an aircraft to locate and attack a target 
in one operation. The inability to carry out night “search and destroy” tasks remains 
the aircraft’s most serious operational limitation. 


Interdiction in South East Asia 

In any future South East Asian war the lessons of the past must be applied from 
the outset; there will be little time to re-learn them. A major Chinese assault would 
be accompanied by powerful thrusts along the principal road and rail axes. The 
allied commanders must decide quickly on the limited tactical aim of halting, or 
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slowing significantly, the massive movement of men, armour, MT and supplies along 
the roads and railways. There must be no question of attempting a strategic war of 
interdiction, for “attritional” interdiction on the Second World War scale has been 
achieved, in the past, only after a long campaign and most of these campaigns—the 
“Strangles” of history—have failed. There would be, however, a good chance of 
achieving tactical interdiction by determining, first of all, the direction of the enemy's 
advance and his furthest possible “‘on-point” for each 24-hour period, and by throw- 
ing the full weight of allied air power against interdiction targets in this restricted 
area. The classic “belt of interdiction” must be established by cutting simultaneously 
all significant transport routes through the area. Establishment of the belt of inter- 
diction must have priority. Only after it has been established should target selection 
be widened to include concentrations of troops, armour and MT. 


Bridges, difficult to repair and usually impossible to bypass, continue to be the 
most attractive chokepoints in the Asian transport system. The belt of interdiction 
would most quickly and most effectively be established by cutting at least two 
adjacent bridges on each route, by severing the road and rail line between them, and 
only then attacking trains, MT and other targets. 


The vital bridge-cutting phase must be accomplished quickly. TV-guided stand- 
off bombs would give the best chance of achieving a good number of hits quickly, 
but to collapse even one span of an average bridge would require a hit on a pier with 
a 600 to 800 Ib. HE warhead. There is a clear requirement for guided bombs with 
much larger warheads than those in current service. 


When the bridges have been cut, cratering of the roads and rail lines must be 
carried out, and second-priority targets attacked. Here the iron bomb would be the 
best and cheapest weapon, and current bombing accuracy would suffice for this 
phase, so long as approach angles and stick lengths are chosen with care. In train 
and truck attacks, cluster weapons and SNEB rockets would be most effective. 


Good reconnaissance is clearly essential, for the planning of strike sorties would 
depend largely on the intelligence available to the commander. The aircraft’s most 
serious weakness would continue to be its inability to maintain the same pressure on 
the enemy by night, as by day. Flare techniques are palliatives, but the airman 
awaits with impatience the development of a really effective, all-weather night 
“Locate and strike” capability. 


When the requirements for other air operations are considered—counter-air and 
close support in particular—there could well prove to be insuflicient air effort avail- 
able to do the interdiction job thoroughly. In this case the commanders should 
entertain no illusions as to the likely result. Limited interdiction operations might 
harrass the enemy or might make his advance more costly than he had planned. A 
massive ground offensive will be slowed or halted only when a major part of the air 
effort is devoted to quick and effective interdiction, for experience has shown that this 
task, above all, must be done thoroughly, or should not be attempted at all. When 
implemented with determination, however, by a large enough force of strike aircraft 
employing the right weapons and the right tactics, effective battlefield interdiction 
could be achieved, and this juggenaut could well be halted by air power alone. 
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THE LONG TERM 
CHOICE- 


-the SA.341 light helicopter 


The Sud Aviation SA.341 is produced jointly by Sud Aviation and Westland 
Helicopters to equip both the French and the British Armed Forces for the 70's 
and beyond. 


As a general-purpose light helicopter for a wide range of battlefield support 
duties, the SA.341 has the advantages of:- 


Meeting all L.O.H. requirements with higher performance and the 
ability to fulfil many additional roles. 


Advanced design, versatility and growth potential provides for 
increased useful life. 


High performance over the whole spectrum due to large power 
reserve. 

Ruggedness, low cost operation and simplified maintenance. 

High engine reliability resulting from Alouette experience. 


The SA.341 benefits from the combined resources and experience 
of the two major European helicopter industries. 
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MARSHAL OF THE ROYAL AIR FORCE 


LORD DOUGLAS OF KIRTLESIDE 
GCB, MC, DFC. 


(Died at the age of 75 on 29th October, 1969) 


ILLIAM SHOLTO 

DOUGLAS was 
born on 23rd December, 
1893, the son of Robert 
Langton Douglas, writer 
and lecturer on art, some- 
time Director of the 
National Gallery of Ire- 
land. 


Lord Douglas (‘‘Sholto”’ 
to his old associates of 
two world wars) had a 
most distinguished career 
in the Royal Flying 
Corps and Royal Air 
Force and after retiring 
an equally distinguished 
one in British Civil Avia- 
tion. 

Educated at Tunbridge School and Lincoln College Oxford, where in” 
1914 he was a driver in the Artillery O.T.C. He was commissioned in the 
R.H.A. and left for the Western Front in November, 1914. 

Disillusioned with the life of a 2nd Lieutenant in an ammunition 
column and fascinated by the thrill of watching the early aviators, in 
January, 1915, he applied for and was granted secondment to the R.F.C. 
and posted to No. 2 Squadron as an Observer. After a few months as 
such, he returned to the United Kingdom for training as a pilot. In August, 
1915, he returned to the Western Front to serve with No. 8 Squadron. 
From then onwards, with the exception of very brief postings to U.K., he 
continued to serve with considerable distinction in No’s 8, 43 and 84 
Squadrons, first as a fighter pilot and subsequently as the Commanding 
Officer of the last two mentioned Squadrons, until 9th November, 1918. 


Lord Douglas of Kirtleside 


During this period he was wounded, three times mentioned in Dis- 
patches and awarded the MC, DFC and Croix De Guerre. 

After the war he left the RAF and joined that select band of early 
pioneers in Civil Aviation, but returned to the RAF in March, 1920, with 
a regular commission as a Squadron Leader. A strong disciplinarian, who 
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held decided views which he backed with considerable ability, he rose 
swiftly in rank and in the comparative short space of 26 years reached the 
highest rank in the Service as Marshal of the Royal Air Force in 1946. 


“Sholto”’ was shrewd in analysis, able to make plans, proof against all 
temptation to go too far too quickly and yet alive to all the possibilities 
a situation might present and as persistant as fate when his course was 
set. He was a highly eflicient oflicer and a good companion. He was at 
his best in looking squarely at circumstances and devising solutions, 
whether as Staff Officer or instructing at Staff College or ultimately as 
Commander-in-Chief. In Civil Aviation he was equally the maker of 
policies and the framer of plans to carry them through. In both spheres 
he trusted his subordinates but was never hoodwinked by them; he was a 
somewhat tough judge and yet he was no driver; he took great trouble 
to know his subject and to arrive at realistic conclusions; and had a sharp 
if slightly caustic wit with which to enliven and point discussions. 

During the Second World War, Air Marshal Douglas took over Fighter 
Command from Lord Dowding at the end of the Battle of Britain and set 
in train the expansion and development of the fighter force in readiness 
for the more varied tasks that were to follow. Next he followed Lord 
Tedder as AOC-in-C Middle East and organised the heavy attacks on 
shipping between Italy and Tunisia, the main supply route serving 
Rommel’s forces in Libya during 1943. At the beginning of 1944 he 
came home to Coastal Command to apply the same technique against 
shipping and to continue the Battle of the Atlantic and the approaches 
against submarines. 

At the end of the war, he became AOC-in-C British Forces in Ger- 
many and supervised the disarmament of the Luftwaffe in the British 
area. He followed Lord Montgomery in 1946 as commander of British 
Forces in Germany and Military Governor of the British Zone. This, as 
he later related in Years of Command was not the happiest period of 
his life and in 1948 he escaped from it with relief, when he retired from 
the RAF at his own request. 

Made a Baron in 1948, he joined the board of BOAC in the autumn 
of that year. In the following February he became chairman of BEA: 
his period of office was extended several times. In carrying out his duties 
he travelled so many thousands of miles on his overseas inspections that 
he estimated he spent three months of each year in the air. 

He was thrice married. In 1919 to Mary Howard; the marriage was 
dissolved in 1932. In 1933, to Joan Leslie, daughter of Colonel H. C. 
Denny; the marriage was dissolved in 1954. In 1955 he married Hazel, 
widow of Captain W. E. R. Walker, by whom he had a daughter. 

“Sholto” leaves behind a full record of his invaluable 34 years’ service 
in the RFC and RAF for members of our air forces in his autobiography : 
Vol. I The Years of Combat published in 1963 and Vol. I The Years of 
Command published in 1966. 
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REPRINTS OF 
JANE’S 
ALL THE WORLD’S AIRCRAFT 


Early issues of JANE have become increasingly scarce, and David & Charles 
are making available a representative selection as facsimile reprints, both as 
collector's pieces and as reference tools. 


All the reprints are printed on coated paper throughout, the reproduction of 
some illustrations being actually better than the originals, while all advertise- 
ments are included. The books are strongly bound in real cloth and have 
laminated jackets. Size: 84" x 123”. 


Now available: 
JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S AIRSHIPS 1909 392 pages. 
Price 7 gns. (6 gns. before 1.1.70). 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S AIRCRAFT 1913 304 pages. 
Price 6 gns. 


JANE’S ALL THE WORLD’S AIRCRAFT 1919 808 pages. 
Price 10 gns. (8 gns. before 1.4.70). 


Published by DAVID & CHARLES - Newton Abbot * Devon 


Please send me the following David & Charles _ 
reprints of JANE’S ALL THE WORLD'S AIR- 
CRAFT 
(Place X in appropriate box) 

1909 1913 1919 
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My remittance value £ 4 : is enclosed 
(Please add Is. in £ for postage and packing.) 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL 
AND NAVAL AVIATION 
1913-1914 


By WING COMMANDER R. F, PEMBERTON, MC, TD, MA. 


The quotations in this article are all taken from WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 

Companion Volume Il (Documents), edited by Randolph S. Churchill and Martin 

Gilbert. The Author thanks the publishers, Messrs. William Heinemann Limited, 
for their kind permission to use these quotations. 


AS early as 1909 Winston Churchill, then President of the Board of Trade with 

a seat in the Cabinet, asserted to the Sub-Committee (of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence) on Aerial Navigation that the problem of the use of aeroplanes 
was a most important one; and he suggested that the Committee should invite Mr. 
Orville Wright (who, with his brother Wilbur Wright, was the first to fly a heavier- 
than-air aircraft) to give them the benefit of his knowledge. 


In 1912, as First Lord of the Admiralty, he was arranging with Colonel Seely, 
Secretary of State for War, that selected naval officers should be trained to fly aircraft 
at the Central Flying School; and in the same year he chided the Treasury for refusing 
to recognise and finance the Air Department of the Admiralty (which had already 
been established) saying, ‘I could not be responsible for the conduct of Admiralty 
business unless this most vital subject of naval aeronautics receives the attention and 
study it requires.” 

In June 1913 he was urging on the Prime Minister (Asquith) the need to construct 
at least two Zeppelins (airships) in the United Kingdom, “‘so that the art of making 
them is not wholly unknown to us,” and to acquire several smaller non-rigid airships 
“in order to train and develop a personnel which can handle airships, and enable us 
to form a true opinion of their use and value.”’ (He could not know then that lighter- 
than-air aircraft were soon to be proved unreliable, both for military and civil pur- 
poses—except captive balloons for anti-aircraft barrages and for artillery fire-control.) 
In August he was advocating “‘the direct entry of civilian flyers to the Naval Air 
Wing”’ with prospects of permanent commissions in the Royal Navy after ten years 
of naval flying. And in September he was organising the establishment of seaplanes 
for the Naval Wing. R.F.C., with a 50 per cent or 60 per cent reserve to replace 
wastage. (Incidentally, it appears to have been Churchill who got the word ‘“‘sea- 
plane” adopted for what had previously been called a ‘“hydro-aeroplane”.) 

On 6th October, 1913. he had his first flight—in a naval hydroplane (seaplane) at 
Cromarty Firth — watched by the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for War. 
And on 23rd October he wrote from Sheerness to his wife saying, ‘‘we have had a 
very jolly day in the air.” He and other Ministers and M.P.’s had flown to Eastchurch 
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and the Isle of Grain, where they ‘found another large flock of seaplanes’’; then he 
and some Generals had cruised over Chatham and the Medway in the Astra-Torres 
airship (which Churchill himself steered for an hour). During these early aerial 
adventures he wore his wife’s locket as a lucky charm — and survived. “It is,” he 
concluded, “‘very satisfactory to find such signs of progress in every branch of the 
Naval Air Service. In another year — if I am spared ministerially — there will be 
a great development. When I have pumped in another million (pounds) the whole 
thing will be alive and on the wing.” 


In November he was pressing for the establishment of seaplane bases along the 
South and East Coasts of Britain; and he was planning, for the following May, a 
concentration of all seaplanes and officers of the Naval Wing at the Isle of Grain for 
two or three months summer exercises, with co-operation by aeroplanes from East- 
church. He even stipulated (typically) that a good Mess should be established, a 
band provided, and “everything done to foster cohesion, unity and esprit de corps’’. 
Here—and_ elsewhere—is illustrated Winston Churchill’s constant consideration 
of the personal factor in naval and military affairs. On 29th November he visited 
Eastchurch again and took flying lessons from Captain Gilbert Wildman-Lushington, 
RM, showing “great promise”, asking many technical questions and suggesting fitting 
a Sopwith biplane with dual controls. Captain Wildman-Lushington was killed in a 
flying accident only a few days later (on 2nd December). The Manchester Guardian, 
while praising the First Lord’s courage and skill, tactfully reminded him that he 
should not take unnecessary risks; and Mr. F. E. Smith (/ater Lord Birkenhead), one 
of his personal friends, told him not to be foolhardy. 


On 21st December he was calling for more uniformity in the design of naval 
aircraft so that a standard wireless set could be easily and quickly fitted; and the same 
principle, he said, should apply to engines, which should be interchangeable and 
easily replaced. Proper consideration for the comfort of the pilot and observer would, 
he pointed out, make for greater efficiency. On the same day he directed that one 
of the twelve school machines in the 1913/14 programme be adapted for “‘special 
reconnaissance at high speed’’. He even went so far as to select the type of aircraft 
for this purpose (a Sopwith tractor biplane), to propose one of two alternative 
engines, to specify a Lalage carburettor, and to prescribe the instruments to be car- 
ried, the seating accommodation, safety belts and a self-starter. 


He was still interested in airships and their location, but they appear to have been 
taking second place in his mind to aeroplanes and seaplanes. He naturally had a 
clear idea of the great differences between airships and aeroplanes in their handling 
and operation, and he suggested that naval officers would normally find airship work 
more familiar to them than the flying of aeroplanes. He was also anxious for East- 
church Royal Naval Air Station to acquire a “definite military value” besides being 
an instructional establishment. He pointed out that seaplanes could reconnoitre at 
least five miles inland and “‘land-planes” five miles to seaward, without exceeding 
gliding distance from their bases; and that land-based aircraft would be more useful 
for coastal patrols than would seaplanes based on ships afloat. 


He next turned his attention (in January 1914) to seniority of officers in the Naval 
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Wing. This was, of course, very important and a knotty problem — a problem which 
inevitably arises when a new technique involving officer specialisation is adopted. 
Churchill said: “I could never agree to naval seniority superseding flying seniority 
within the flying service (my italics) . . . Seniority, when combined with flying quali- 
fications, is of course an additional factor where selection for promotion in flying 
grade is concerned.” But he added: ‘All promotions and appointments in the Flying 
Corps (Naval Wing) will be by selection.” He was opposed to the transfer of senior 
naval officers to the new naval air arm; partly because it involved a completely new 
technique, but also because the pay of an officer under instruction must be regarded 
as “subsistence” rather than service pay. The learner, he said, “‘is no use to us until 
he has learned.” Again on the personal factor, he suggested an insurance scheme for 
aviators, as he had previously been instrumental in obtaining life assurance on reason- 
able terms for submariners. 


In February 1914 the question of reducing the Army and Navy air service votes 
arose. The Secretary of State for War, Colonel Seely (with whom Winston Churchill 
was always on excellent terms), had suggested that the Navy should agree to accept 
half of the £300,000 reduction already decided upon by the Cabinet. The First Lord 
immediately sprang to arms in defence of his new baby, the Naval Wing of the Royal 
Flying Corps. He thought the War Office was “‘in danger of going a little beyond 
what public opinion will support in regard to the land air service . . . The objectives 
of land aeroplanes can never be so definite or so important as the objectives of sea- 
planes, which, when they carry torpedoes, may prove capable of playing a decisive 
part in operations against capital ships.” And he further emphasised the unique 
facilities for reconnaissance at sea enjoyed by naval aircraft, as compared with land 
reconnaissance by military aircraft. In March he was pressing for the production by 
the Ordnance Survey of new flying maps for airmen designed ‘‘from a flying point 
of view”. (Elementary, my dear Watson! But someone had to initiate this.) These 
maps were to be made in conjunction with the establishment of standard aerial routes 
over the United Kingdom, marked by beacons (“‘like lighthouses at sea”’), and suit- 
able and recognisable landing places, whose location should be clearly indicated (by 
flags or other markers on the ground) to aviators, for navigation purposes and for 
forced landings in emergencies. 


Also in March 1914 the question of airships again came to the fore. It had been 
proposed to send some to Somaliland to overawe the natives. This suggestion antici- 
pated the policy of ‘Air Control” of semi-civilized districts like the North-West 
Frontier of India and the Kurdish-inhabited parts of Iraq, which was successfully 
employed between the wars. In this connection he minuted his First Sea Lord: 
“There is no question of the airships being employed in Somaliland before September 
. . . Generally, the question of whether barbarous populations can be controlled by 
the operations of aircraft in countries whose size and inaccessibility render military 
expeditions impossible except at inordinate cost, is an issue of novel interest and of 
very high importance. The authorities of the Protectorate are unanimous in thinking 
that the employment of the airships would be most effective from the military point 
of view and from what they know of the Dervish character and habits.” 
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Reverting again to seaplanes, he was anxious to discover how useful they could 
be in spotting the presence of submerged submarines. He also called for the co-opera- 
tion of ‘“‘the little airships from Farnborough” because, moving more slowly than 
seaplanes, they could keep pace with the submerged submarine. After the limitations 
of submarine spotting by aircraft had been established, and not before, he would 
allow the submarines to explore the possibilities of, and to practice, dodging aircraft. 


In May 1914 he was giving more precision to the idea of a combatant squadron 
of aircraft at Eastchurch. This squadron was to consist of two flights of five fighting 
aircraft each (four operational and one in reserve). In addition to its other duties, 
it would provide aerial defence for Chatham Dockyard, the Chattenden naval maga- 
zines and the oil fuel tanks in that neighbourhood. Uniformity in design was again 
insisted upon. ‘They should all be identical in pattern, should all come from the 
same maker, and should have all their parts interchangeable. The engines should be 
capable of being exchanged in not more than half an hour, and two spare engines 
should be ordered with each flight.”” Churchill was (wisely) very keen on standardis- 
ation even at this early stage, realising (as he did) that simplicity in plans and designs 
is a great asset in warfare. On 19th May he minuted D.A.D. (Director of the Air 
Department) Admiralty: ‘‘Attention should be paid to the importance of standard- 
ising, so far as possible, all parts and fittings used in aeroplanes and seaplanes of the 
Naval Wing, even when made by different makers . . . I notice at present an extra- 
ordinary variety.” 


And in June he minuted D.A.D.: “One of the most important points in the organ- 
isation of Air Stations should be the assignment of particular mechanics to particular 
machines . . . The personal interest of the mechanic in his engine is greatly stimu- 
lated when he knows that he is made definitely responsible for it.” And again: ‘“‘The 
engine controls of the new Maurice Farman are a good example of what to avoid in 
this class of work. They are awkward, flimsy, inconveniently shaped and ill-secured 
to the fuselage. The switch is also cheap and common in the last degree. No one 
would put such fittings into a motor car costing £1,000.” 


Towards the end of May he had been flying again. On 29th he wrote to Mrs. 
Churchill: “I have been at the Central Flying School for a couple of days and flying 
a little in good and careful hands and under perfect conditions. So I did not write 
to you from there as I know you would be vexed.’? But on 6th June he wrote again to 
his wife: “I will not fly any more until at any rate you have recovered from your 
kitten...” Mrs. Churchill was then expecting her third child, Sarah. Winston 
Churchill had, by then, flown no less than 140 times and had very nearly gained his 
pilot’s certificate, which he coveted. 

On this note we may close. Winston Churchill as First Lord of the Admiralty had 
brought the Fleet to a state of perfect readiness for the outbreak of war in 1914, and 
with it of course the Naval Wing of the Royal Flying Corps (otherwise known as the 
Royal Naval Air Service). Had he continued in office between the wars, it may 
safely be assumed that the Royal Navy would not have been subject to those lament- 
able frustrations in the matter of the Fleet Air Arm, which resulted in its entering 
the Second World War with inadequate naval air support. 
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THE USSR’S SUPREME COMMAND 
IN WAR AND PEACE 


By WinG COMMANDER J. F. L. Lonc, MA, RAF (Retd.) 


IHE prominence given by Army General S. M. Shtemenko, currently Chief of Staff 
of the Warsaw Pact Forces, in a recently published book to the significant role 
played by the Soviet supreme command and the supreme commander, Stalin, during 
the Second World War rather surprisingly does not seem to have excited much com- 
ment so far from Western experts on Soviet military affairs‘. Not only is Shtemenko 
himself a controversial general with strong views about supreme command organiza- 
tion but he has only comparatively recently made a comeback on the military scene 
after years in the shadows because of his pro-Stalin views. It may even be significant 
that he was appointed to his present post, replacing the ailing Army General M. I. 
Kazakov, just before the Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. If it were necessary to 
allocate him to the appropriate nest, Shtemenko is definitely a hawk and no dove. 


Shtemenko devotes a whole chapter to the “‘work and the personalities of the 
General Staff” and is able to provide a very clear picture of the relationship of the 
General Staff to the military supreme headquarters (or Stavka) and the entirely 
civilian war cabinet (the GKO, or State Defence Committee) through which Stalin 
exercised command of the armies at the front and the whole Soviet defence effort. 
He dismisses by implication, as does Zhukov in his recently published memoirs, the 
rather childish view of Stalin running the war with the aid of a small globe) and 
reinstates Stalin as a supremo par excellence. The question which Soviet military 
experts in the West have not so far answered is whether this historical picture is not 
meant to have some reference to the spasmodic public debate which has been going 
on in the USSR for some time about the role of the military leadership in the for- 
mulation of national security policy. Not far below the surface of this debate lies an 
issue of major institutional and political significance, which still, it seems, remains 
unsettled. 

This issue concerns the USSR’s supreme command in war and—since it would be 
too late to establish one after an all-out nuclear attack had developed—in peacetime 
as well. It is this last aspect of the issue which makes a solution so difficult to find. 
It is doubtful if any political or military leader nowadays would dissent from the 
view expressed nearly two years ago by Army General Yepishev, head of the Main 
Political Administration of the Soviet Armed Forces, that the country’s defences have 
to be maintained ‘‘at a level which at the very outset of a future war would make it 
possible to inflict a decisive defeat on an aggressor.” But there are a number of 


rs (Us Ceneralnyd Shtab v Gody Voiny, by S. M. Shtemenko (Military Publishing House, Moscow, 1968), Ch. 
» PP. 14D. 


see Vospominaniya i Razmyshleniya, by G. K, Zhukov (Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, Moscow, 
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influential voices still to be heard arguing that it is not necessary in present circum- 
stances to set up a supreme command to enable the armed forces to be used most 
effectively to achieve this objective and that any move towards establishing one, in 
whatever form, should be resisted. 


The position at the moment is, as the events in Czechoslovakia a year ago showed, 
that only procedures exist for dealing with an emergency in which the security of the 
USSRS might be imperilled. These almost certainly include arrangements for a 
rotating supreme commander post so that within the top political and military 
echelons at least it is known on a day-to-day basis who is charged with the respon- 
sibility for pressing the button. But this is not the sensitive aspect of the matter. 
Indeed, it has two aspects—one institutional and one political. If it is agreed that a 
supreme command ought to be set up, precisely what shape should the institution 
take? And once its shape has been decided, upon whom does the title of supreme 
commander fall? Is it possible to have a permament over-warlord in a period of 
collective rule, particularly under a collective arrangement as old and as barren of 
ideas as the current one? 


Precedents are not really very helpful, as even Shtemenko would probably agree. 
Khrushchev, in the latter half of his rule, assumed the title of supreme commander 
but without, it appears, actually setting up a supreme command. Stalin, as we have 
seen, worked through two supreme bodies, the GKO and the Stavka. He presided 
over both of these bodies. But neither Khrushchev nor Stalin had to worry about 
the protocol peculiar to collective rule. This is certainly one of the reasons why there 
have been no veiled references to a debate on the problem in Russia’s central news- 
papers and only intermittent exchanges of esoteric arguments in the military press. 
But at what level this debate and how far it has gone, it is not possible to say with 
any degree of certainty. 


All that is known is that in the past four years four influential representatives of the 
military establishment, one of them Marshal Grechko, have alluded specifically to the 
issue of a supreme command and that others, among them the late Marshal Soko- 
lovsky, have expressed their concern at the shortcomings of the country’s whole 
strategic planning system which, they have implied, is incapable in its present form of 
making a lightning-like response to a swiftly changing situation. Events in the 
Middle East in mid-1967 would only have confirmed the latter group of military 
leaders in their opinions, while the evidence of Czechoslovakia and the frontier skir- 
mishes in the Far East would not have detracted from their case. 


One Western military specialist has connected the first real attempt to bring the 
whole supreme command issue into the open, made by the well-known commentator 
Major-General Zemskov in the USSR Defence Ministry paper Krasnaya Zvezda 
early in 1967, with a number of signs of a move by Brezhnev to enhance his personal 
authority in the Politburo. Zemskov is assumed to be either advocating the creation 
of a new-style GKO or hinting that one may already exist. Ventilation of the issue 
is seen as part of an effort also to help Brezhnev, who would be best placed among 
the top political leaders to become GKO chairman and thus supreme commander. 
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This is an interesting speculation but, as a theory, it cannot even now be tested. 
All the same, certain inferences can be drawn from Zemskov’s article notwithstanding 
its quite exceptional ambiguity. (In places, the reader receives an unmistakable 
impression that the censor worked over Zemskov's original draft with a very sharp 
pair of scissors.) Zemskov, it seems to me, is questioning neither the cardinal prin- 
ciple of party-political control over national security policy, as Marshal Zhukov did 
more than a decade ago, nor the principle of one-man command within the armed 
forces. It is not clear whether Zemskov wishes to imply that the modern equivalent 
of a GKO/Stavka system has been or is likely to be established. Finally, the total 
impression is left on the reader that Zemskov is attempting, but never quite ex- 
plicitly, to pinpoint the edges and some of the substance of a many-sided debate about 
the supreme command issue which, in all probability, had assumed some importance 
in the calculations of the military and political establishments in 1967. A passage 
from a subsequent article by Marshal Grechko, printed in the official fortnightly 
journal Kommunist Vooruzhennykh Sil, suggested that the debate was still very much 
alive. The marshal made it clear that a “‘single military-political organ” had not been 
set up, but, unlike Zemskov, he failed to mention a Stavka either in an historical or a 
topical context. One view at the time was that, although the omission was sur- 
prising, in the light of the general support of the military establishment for 
Brezhnev’s claims to the post of supremo, Grechko may have wished to avoid 
creating the impression that he saw himself in the role of a latter-day Zhukov to 
Brezhnev’s Stalin. 


This view is not quite as fanciful as it may appear at first sight. Despite the re- 
emergence of Zhukov as a public figure since Khrushchev’s removal from office five 
years ago, the attempt which the marshal made during his time as USSR Defence 
Minister to flout the decrees of the party on political instruction in the armed forces 
and deliberately to eradicate the power of the Main Political Administration to 
intervene in matters of training and discipline is too deeply engraven in the memories 
of the present political leaders for military commanders to risk having their reputa- 
tions tarnished with charges of Zhukovism or Bonapartism, however strong their 
desire for a bigger say in national-security policy and however genuine their belicf 
that this particular aspect of policy making is too serious a matter to be left in the 
hands of civilians. 


Two eloquent proponents of the latter view are Colonel General Lomov and 
Lieutenant-General Zavyalov, both prominent military theorists of balanced judge- 
ment. As long ago as January, 1966, Lomov was calling for the establishment of a 
single military-political organ to unite political and strategic direction in both war 
and peace. A strong advocate of a considerable measure of autonomy for the 
military establishment, he claimed that the advice of the top military command on 
strategic problems must not be ignored by the political decision-takers, but he was 
also careful to point out that this was not to be interpreted as a demand for military 
supremacy. History, he said, knew of no instances of the transfer of political control 
to a “specifically military command.” 


Zavyalov, writing in Krasnaya Zvezda 15 month later, made a basically similar 
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point for a strong military voice in decisions affecting national security on both 
doctrinal and severely practical grounds. The armed forces in peacetime, he stressed, 
had to be maintained in “‘an exceptionally high state of continuous combat readiness” 
and had to be capable of “waging nuclear war on a world scale or any other (type of) 
war.” This demanded, he said, a ‘‘unity of political and military leadership and a 
collective organ which can unite all efforts of the state.” (The italics are Zavylov’s.) 
But to judge by a harshly worded rebuttal of Zavyalov’s thesis made by a Colonel 
Babin also in Krasnaya Zvezda only one week after Zavyalov’s article appeared, the 
Main Administration of the Armed Forces was already worried at the direction 
which the debate was taking. Defence policy, Babin asserted, was the strict preserve 
of the communist party and, in a pointed allusion to Zhukov, warned any who might 
share Zavyalov’s views that there had been no change in the position whatever. 


Is it possible to draw any conclusions from this strange and interesting debate, the 
setting of which is so remote from Western ideas on how such matters should be 
ventilated? Three principal schools of thought may be discerned behind the argu- 
ments and the counter-arguments. First, a school of which Colonel Babin is 
clearly only a spokesman, argues that no new institutional arrangements are needed 
to safeguard the national security of the USSR. Secondly, there is a group (to which 
Lomov and Zavyalov clearly belong) which conceives a unity of political and 
military direction in a single body where political and military leaders would sit side 
by side. Thirdly, there is also a GKO-Stavka school of thought (to which Zemskov 
probably and Shtemanko certainly belong) which believes that Stalin’s high command 
system, or a variant of it, ought to be revived in peacetime. Which school will pre- 
vail, no-one can really predict on the evidence currently available. The Babinites 
would not appear to enjoy much support among, for instance, the professional 
soldiers at the top, who have shown themselves recently to be strong enough to 
prevent Army Gencral Yepishev from having his way so far and calling an All-Party 
Conference of Military Party Secretaries). But they seem at the moment to be 
divided rather evenly between the other two schools. In the short run this situation 
favours the Babinites, who one the one hand fear the emergence of anothr Zhukov 
from the ranks of the army and on the other have no wish to allow the supreme 
command question to become a political issue. Long term a solution seems to depend 
primarily not upon the strength of any arguments which the military may advance 
but upon how collective the present leadership remains. At the moment the principle 
of collectivity does not appear to be in any real danger. But one cannot help 
wondering what the more critical Soviet citizen thinks of a leadership that apparently 
leaves open the question of who, ultimately, is responsible for taking first and last 
decisions. 


(3) Sce Kommunist, No. 6, April 1969; Krasnaya Zeezda 27.11.68, 274.69; Kommunist Voorushennykh Sil, 
No. 10, 1969. 
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THE 


BRITISH ARMED FORCES 
AND THE 


JANUS SYNDROME 


By SQUADRON LEADER T. C. FLANAGAN 


“All dreaded it—all sought to avoid it,’—LINCOLN 


AHO raising yet again the question of unification of the Services are in danger 

of being equated with Mr. Kremlin in Disraeli’s novel “Sybil” who “had only one 
idea, and that was wrong.” Nevertheless, for two reasons, unification is the greatest 
single question facing the British Armed Services today: firstly because integration 
and rationalisation cannot go much further without a decision on whether the three 
services are to go on as separate entities and secondly because imbalance in a static 
defence budget threatens the viability of the services and unification may help to 
restore the situation. As integration and unification are often used indiscriminately 
it will be useful to define them. Integration means the formation of a single head- 
quarters, command and logistical system but with the three services retaining their 
separate identities. Unification means the amalgamation of the three services into 
one force with a common uniform and capable of fighting on land, sea or in the air. 


Unification and Service opinion 

One of the depressing features about unification is that it has produced a polarisa- 
tion of service opinion between senior and junior. Naturally, argument is bound to 
ebb and flow around such a radical proposal but some statements seem to be designed 
to cut off discussion in mid-stream, perhaps in the hope that if unrecognised, the 
subject will go away and leave us to meander along in our set ways. Consider, for 
example, Air Marshal Sir Christopher Foxley-Norris’s assertion in the 1968 edition 
of The Hawk that: “We are firm in our conviction that wholesale unification . . . 
would be neither desirable nor acceptable.” It is unclear who precisely is embraced 
by the pronoun “we”, but it implies that opposition to unification exists at all levels 
in all the Services. Service opinion on contentious subjects like this, is an iceberg— 
nine-tenths is submerged—but a cursory dip into the Service journals over the last 
few years indicates that there is a good deal of evidence that Sir Christopher's state- 
ment is far from representing all segments of Service opinion. There is certainly a 
widespread feeling among the younger ollicers that the Services may be in the fore- 
front of technical innovation but that we are firmly in the rear so far as organisational 
evolution is concerned. Support for unification exists in the middle ranks but we 
seldom see support from senior serving ollicers. Perhaps it is in the nature of things 
that tradition and progress are inexorably opposed. Canadian experience indicates 
this, for as Lt. Gen. Sharp, writing in the Winter 1968 edition of this journal pointed 
out: “From as far back as 195] there were attempts by some Armed Forces officers 
at middle rank level to obtain approval for a unified Service . . . However, they 
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were not able to obtain senior officer support and they got nowhere.” Paradoxically, 
support from retired senior officers has not been lacking. Both the late General 
MacArthur and President Eisenhower approved in principle and Lord Montgomery 
was an advocate as long ago as a RUSI lecture in 1955. Also Marshal of the RAF 
Sir Arthur Harris has written bluntly: ‘There must be only one Service; the survival 
of three at this stage of the development of armaments is wholly idiotic.“ 

Tradition 

Much of the oppostion to unification centres around the importance of the past 
and the maintenance of continuity in the three Services. Rational discussion of 
unification hardly seems impossible without a retreat into the fortresses of prejudice 
where from the battlements the old turnip ghost of tradition is exhibited. While one 
side projects references to Gallipoli, Norway and Suez the other counters with Over- 
lord, Tanzania and Confrontation as successful examples of tri-Service co-operation. 
When the in-fighting becomes really severe we are told that without tradition the 
Royal Navy would not have sailed into a death trap to bring the Army out of Crete 
in 1941 nor would The Cameronians have sacrificed themselves at Neuve Chapelle 
in 1915. Unfortunately, these comfortable explanations leave a number of difficul- 
ties unresolved because instances when tradition can be shown to have been important 
can be offset by equally compelling occasions when tradition manifestly played only 
a small part in affairs. One wonders for example, how Bomber Command Halifax 
Squadrons composed almost entirely of “hostilities only” men could sustain average 
casualty rates, so severe that only 9 per cent of the crews survived their tour of 30 
operations.2 Bomber Command’s aircrew losses equalled the number of British 
officer casualties in the whole of World War I, a war now looked upon as a blood 
bath. The official history shows how much Bomber Command in its final form as a 
night operating, area bombing force differed from the plans for a small daylight, pre- 
cision force of pre-war days. Bomber Command, as a creation essentially of the 
period 1940-43, is unlikely to have looked to tradition as a means of holding morale 
in face of continuously severe attrition rates. To take another example, how do we 
explain SOE’s ability to train and parachute into France successful agents with such 
diverse backgrounds as the man who was fashion artist for Vogue. It can hardly be 
tradition when we recall that SOE did not come into existence until July, 1940, and 
was defunct by January, 1946. The Vietcong also appear to manage quite well 
without tradition, unless, of course, they are motivated by the thought of Karl Marx 
beavering away in the British Museum library—but the inspirational value of that 
particular scene seems limited. 

These examples are not cited to debunk tradition for there are good theoretical 
and practical reasons for tradition in military affairs. Tradition fosters “love of a 
group and loyalty inside it,” one of the prime reasons for heroism put forward by 
Dr. Tom Main, a prominent psychoanalyst and a former adviser on morale to the 
War Oflice. The undoubted value of tradition has, however, been mis-used recently 
as an argument against unification of the Services. The separate identity of the three 


(1) Quoted in The Naval Review Jan 66, Page 7. 
(2) Strategic Air Offensive, Webster & Frankland Vol. IV Appdx. 42—No. 4 Group Halifax Sqns. Mar-Aug 42. 
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Services is said to be immutable, and if tampered with will destroy tradition and 
thereby lead us into all kinds of unknown perils. The whole subject of tradition is 
replete with subjective opinions and intuitional overtones. Consider the view of Rear 
Admiral Landymore, the former head of Canadian Maritime Command, that: “By 
destroying the institutional structure of the armed Services the single force threatens 
the psychological basis of military life.” In so far as this statement can be said to 
have any meaning, it presumably implies that loyalties can only coalesce around a 
service wholy concerned with one professional military entity—land, sea or air. But 
these areas of military activity are now so inextricably interwoven that any meaning- 
ful separation into component parts is both unreal, unnecessary and inappropriate to 
the future. A great deal of inverted logic is required to argue that loyalties should 
remain wedded to outmoded concepts when the need is to build anew around the 
three dimensional structure of military operations apparent certainly since 1940 and 
perhaps since Gallipoli. Although Prof. Michael Howard has pointed out that tradi- 
tional Service patterns are “aesthetically stimulating, socially emollient, and may 
gratify profound if obscure psychological urges,” it is questionable whether these 
advantages are suflicient to warrant maintaining Service organisations unrelated 
to the likely military tasks for the remainder of this century. 


Unification and Defence Costs 

In the article in The Hawk, which I have already quoted, Sir Christopher went on 
to say: “If a man keeps three hungry . . . dogs and only puts out one or two feeding 
bowls, he not the dogs, is responsible for any squabbles that take place at feeding 
time.” The inference being that three bowls and more food are required. Put 
another way, resources allocated to defence by Western governments have always 
been inadequate. On the other hand, it is doubtful whether an increase in British 
defence expenditure would fundamentally alter our defence posture vis a vis Russia 
and the United States. Trebling our expenditure would still not put us in the first 
division and notwithstanding the political impossibility of such an increase, it is 
unclear whether it would serve any useful military purpose for we should still be 
powerless to pursue an independent role in a world of super powers. The share of 
the UK GNP devoted to Defence is 6.97 per cent (including items in other Depart- 
mental budgets) and this is surpassed only by the USA, USSR and beleagured Israel. 
We spend a greater percentage than Germany and France our nearest equivalents and 
our other major trade rival, Japan, spends less than 2 per cent of her GNP. There 
are those in the Services who wait for a swing in the political pendulum to provide 
extra cash for defence. They delude themselves for defence expenditure is now tied 
to economic success and the one common thread throughout our experience since 
1945 has been the inability of British governments to master economic problems. 
Each administration has merely accommodated itself with varying degrees of success 
to the realities of our trading position in the world. As each month’s trade figures 
are issued with a warning to look at the trend and not the raw figures, we might look 
at the long-term outlook for Britain as a world trading nation. In the period 1958 to 
1968 the UK’s share of world trade in manufactured goods fell from 18 per cent to 
11 per cent and on present trends Britain will have slipped to seventh place (currently 


@G) Personal View—-BBC Radio 3 Talk, Jul 68. 
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held by E. Germany) in the league table of industrial powers by 1980—Japan will be 
at number two. There is naught for the Serviceman’s comfort here and the con- 
clusion to be drawn is that, save for a dramatic deterioration in European security, 
the defence budget will remain under pressure whichever political party is in power. 
Those in doubt may have military objectives, but they cannot implement them. 

Hostility towards what President Eisenhower called the military-industrial complex, 
is rising in the United States. The UK often follows the American pattern several 
years removed and we may well find professional military advice discounted here 
more than ever before in peacetime. The recent rhetoric about the education budget 
exceeding defence expenditure for the first time may prove a straw in the wind. By 
1980 the education budget projected solely on the basis of existing policies, and 
ignoring improvements, will equal 7.7 per cent of the GNP—about £4,000m. This 
is the estimate given recently“ by the Conservative Chairman of Manchester Educa- 
tion Committee and ought to be digested by those with pipe dreams about more 
money for defence. Since the extra bowls and food referred to by Sir Christopher 
seem unlikely to materialise, we might look at reducing the dog population as an 
alternative solution. It is plausible that one dog with one appetite, one brain and an 
efficient metabolism might develop better sinews for a given diet of newpence. No 
doubt the financial arguments in favour of unification have been over-stated. 
Although some economies will be forthcoming—in Canada Service headquarters 
personnel were reduced from 6,472 in 1964 to 4,487—dramatic savings are unlikely 
for management tasks will still exist even after re-organisation. Vast savings are not 
the issue; it is the internal balance within the defence budget which is at stake. 
Disparities within the defence budget equation are growing as can be seen from the 
table shown below, which compares the percentage of the defence budget devoted to 
pay, with the percentage devoted to Production and R & D: 


DEFENCE PAY OF SERVICEMEN — PRODUC- 
YEAR BUDGET AND CIVILIANS TION and R&D 
fim fm percent of Total fm percent of Total 
1964 1,999 696 34.8 867 43.4 
1965 2,120 734 34.6 940 44.3 
1966 2,172 795 36.6 926 42.7 
1967 2,205 841 38.1 891 40.4 
1968 2,271 886 39.0 852 37.5 
1969 2,266 908 40.1 821 36.2 
Per cent Change 1964 to 1969 Plus $.3 percent. Minus 7.2 percent. 


Source: Cmd. 2270, 2592, 2902, 3203, 3540, 3927. 


The table takes no account of the recent pay increases of which Mr. Healey has 
already said that the annual cost of £87m will have to be found from elsewhere 
within the Defence Budget. 

On present trends, by 1970, we shall have neatly reversed the polarity of the 
defence budget and be spending the same percentage on pay as we spent on hardware 
in 1964. There is no magic way of reversing this process; an all volunteer force 
must be paid at competitive rates but the disequilibrium must not be allowed to drift 


(4) Quoted on Page 2 in The Times, June 6, 69. 
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until eventually we follow the Canadian example where the hardware component 
dropped from 42.9 per cent in 1954 to only 13.3 per cent in 1964. Rationalisation 
has achieved much by reducing overlap and duplication. The process has been 
impressive but then so was the waste—did the Army really need 23 Record and 19 
separate Pay Offices until this year? Integration is a proven way of containing costs. 
Or put more bluntly getting rid of expensive men in order to pay for evermore costly 
equipment. In Canada, integration reduced recruiting staffs by 30 per cent and com- 
munications personnel by 10 per cent. Argument persists about the precise level of 
savings resulting from integration in Canada but it is indisputable that significant 
savings have been made. No doubt a further retreat from administrative obesity is 
possible in the UK by rationalisation and integration but more radical restructuring 
will be required if we are to hold the line against the inexorable erosion of pay and 
maintenance into the procurement and R & D slice of defence expenditure. 

A Single Service? 

All this points to a single Service. Defence is a single problem requiring a single 
approach. The aim of indivisible war can best be achieved by one Service with a 
common doctrine, personnel and logistic planning, training and loyalty. The histori- 
cal reasons for the separation of land and sea warfare are no longer valid and in 
retrospect some writers have seen it as regrettable that air power had to be hived off 
to prevent its growth being stunted in the hands of the older Services. Co-ordination 
between the three Services has seen us through in the past. albeit imperfectly, but this 
does not invalidate the argument that it is even better if there is no need to co- 
ordinate. Tradition is not a rational reason against a single Service. As Capt. 
Logan pointed out in a cogently argued lecture at the RUSI, “loyalty to a regiment 
is an artificially created thing in the case of the great majority of officers and soldiers. 
From the day they join they are bombarded with ‘the regiment,’ its history, tradition, 
honours, colours and silver, mottoes, badges, dress and folklore.” We need not 
concern ourselves with precise reasons he suggests for transferring regimental loyalties 
to the divisional system. But the general point he annunciates demands attention: 
“We have a choice in how to build loyalty.” For this principle can be applicd on a 
wider scale to foster a re-alignment of loyalties to a single service. 


Janus and the Future 

The current tri-Service defence establishment has no intrinsic right to omnipotence. 
We can and should change it to mect the future. It was said of the Roman God 
Janus that he knew the past and foresaw the future. For too long the British Armed 
Forces have concentrated on looking at the past to the detriment of foreseeing the 
future. This biasing of British military intellectual effort towards the past, constitutes 
the Janus syndrome. And the cure for this affliction might well turn out to be 
symbiosis. The Temple of Janus was closed in peace and open in war and in Rome 
it remained open almost continuously for 700 years. If Janus had a temple in 
Britain today, it would for once be closed but for how long would it remain so? For 
how long will be left free to change for the future? If we cannot change now in 
conditions of reasonable stability we may lose the opportunity. Cardwell, Haldane 
and their like would not have hesitated. Should we? 


(5) RUSI Journal Mar 69. 
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FOR THE NIMROD FOR THE VC10 FOR THE DOMINIE 


Decca Doppler Type 67M and Decca Loran C/A is in use for long range RAF Cadet navigators selected for high/fast 
Decca Loran C/A. navigation. This equipment has been designed aircraft train with the Dominie T MK 1 which 
by Decca who not only hold basic patents is equipped with The Decca Navigator 
but also supply Loran C/A to the U.S. Naw. and Decca Doppler. 


There can be no better demonstration of the excellence of 

Decca navigation systems than that the RAF should order them and re-order, 
and go on re-ordering. During a long association with the RAF, 

DECCA navaids have been standard equipment in aircraft of all types— 

five of the more recent are shown here. 


DECCA—world leaders in navigation systems. The Decca Navigator Company Limited, London 


FOR THE ANDOVER FOR THE C130K HERCULES 
Decca Navigator and Flight Log. Decca Doppler 62 and Roller Map. nsive 


mputer, Decca Navigator, 
M2, Flight Log, Roller Map, 
ss Track Display 


THE LAUNCHING OF AN EPIC FILM 


By MALCOLM MILES 


O film ever screened has had 
such a Royal launching as the 
film “‘Battle of Britain’’. 


In London Her Majesty the Queen 
with His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, Her Royal Highness Prin- 
cess Anne, Her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Gloucester, Their Royal 
Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent, His Royal Highness Prince 
Michael of Kent and Her Royal 
Highness Princess Alexandra, 
honoured with their presence a 
Royal Gala Performance. It was the 
first time that Her Majesty had 
honoured a gala film performance 
Her Royal Highness Princess Alexandra and accompanied by so many members 
Air Marshal Sir Harold Lydford, Chairman of of the Royal Family. 

the Royal Air Forces Association His Royal Highness the Duke of 

Edinburgh attended the Canadian 

premiere in Toronto and Her Royal Highness Princess Margaret and Lord Snowdon 

saw the film in Tokyo. Her Majesty Queen Juliana and His Royal Highness Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands attended the premiere in Amsterdam. 


Over and above this impressive list of Royal patronage there were simultaneous 
World Premieres in the United Kingdom in London, Edinburgh, Cardiff, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Manchester, Nottingham, Birmingham and Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
On the Continent Premieres were also held in Brussels and Paris. All were attended 
by respective Lord Mayors or their representatives, by prominent personalities in 
Civic life, in commerce and industry, by senior officers of the Royal Air Force and of 
Allied Air Forces and as honoured guests pilots who flew in the Battle. 


Great credit must be given to the Central Headquarters, to Area Headquarters and 
to branches on the Continent of the Royal Air Forces Association which undertook 
the organisation of these highly successful occasions which benefited the Royal Air 
Force Benevolent Fund, the Royal Air Forces Association and the Royal Air Force 
Museum. 


Prince Bernhard, the Patron of RAF Association branches in the Netherlands, at 
the Premiere in Amsterdam, took the unprecedented step of personally introducing 
the film to the distinguished audience, during which he said: 
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Air Chief Marshal Lord Dowding Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief Fighter Command during 
the Battle of Britain is presented to Her Majesty the Queen 
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“Today exactly twenty-nine years 
ago at this same hour I stood in 
London. Again inferno broke loose 
over the British capital. This tre- 
mendous bombardment meant the 
end of the last episode of the Battle 
of Britain and the critical battle for 
air supremacy which had been so 
bitterly fought over England had 
been decided in favour of the Royal 
Air Force. To me, the most impor- 
tant fact emerging from this battle 
was that Hitler’s ‘blitzkrieg’ had 
been halted, saving England from the 
very real threat of becoming a battle- 
field. The outcome of the Battle of Mr. Harald Peake, Sh of a apegeiss 

itai: f . . ¥ erce Benevolent Fund is presente 
seh se ee eee Reval Highness the Duchess of Gloucester 
would have happened had the battle 
been lost. 

“It is fortunate that a successful reconstruction of the battle in film has been made, 
more particularly so that the younger generation may know that a battle fought in 
the air—to them in past history—bought them the freedom which is taken for granted 
today. 

“It is, moreover, a great tribute to the pilots and airmen of the Royal Air Force.” 


In those few words Prince Bernhard underlined the real reason for all the magnifi- 
cent pomp and circumstance and the world-wide public interest which has attended 
the launching of this film. It is the historic subject-matter of this film rather than the 
film itself which singles out “Battle of Britain” as a film of major importance. 

Although as Prince Bernhard rightly said, none at the time could predict the course 
of events had the battle been lost—which it so nearly was—the imagination may be 
permitted a little horrifying licence. Had the Luftwatfe achieved essential air 
supremacy and the highly elflicient and by then well-tested Nazi war machine invaded 
Great Britain—and Hitler's intention is beyond question—military defeat and con- 
sequent occupation was inevitable. With Great Britain under Nazi domination, 
what then? The war in Europe would have finished. With it the hope of already 
vanquished countries in Europe for release from their bondage would have vanished. 
North Africa, Egypt and the Middle East would have been easy victims as would 
most of Africa. In the Far East the picture would have been equally dismal and 
disastrous. Even Russia, vast as she was, might have been among the vanquished 
had Hitler’s forces not been engaged on two fronts. Our great Dominion allies, 
Australia, Canada, New Zealand, South Africa and even the might of America 
would have been hamstrung by vast distances in any attempt to wrest beleagured 
Europe from the clutches of a vast and ruthless domination. 
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It is a frightening but possible picture of what might have been the world today, 
and is the answer to the narking critics who question the fuss which is still being 
made of what was, in military terms, a very small battle. 


This film will undoubtedly do much to remind people of all ages and in many 
parts of the world what is owed in gratitude today to all those who in any way took 
part in this battle which was destined to write so glorious a page in world history. 

The timing of the making of this film could not have been better, since on the one 
hand it is now far enough away in time for the researchers and historians to have 
examined all the documents available from both sides, to have assessed the facts, 
and to have drawn their balanced conclusions as to the true place this vital battle 
played in the course of the war and of the future. On the other hand, it is near 
enough in time for many of those on both sides who directed the battle, who fought 
in the air and who supported them on the ground to give the film-makers the benefit 
of their personal experiences. 

It was also still in time to find and make airworthy a positive armada of aircraft— 
over one hundred Spitfires, Hurricanes, Messerschmitts and Heinkels—types of which 
were only too familiar to those anxiously watching the skies over Southern England 
in the late summer twenty-nine years ago. It has been said that this ‘“‘air-fleet” during 
the making of the film was the largest private “‘air force” in the world. 

The producers were handling a subject very near to their hearts for Harry Saltzman 
was in the Royal Canadian Air Force during the war and Benjamin Fisz flew with 
the Polish squadrons in England. 

Guy Hamilton, the director, a Royal Navy man serving on torpedo boats during 
the war when he spent a month hiding from the Germans in occupied France after 
running in British agents, had this compliment paid to him by Air Marshal Sir 
Frederick Rosier, a former Commander in Chief Fighter Command and himself a 
Battle of Britain pilot, who said, ‘tHe thinks and talks like a pilot”. 

The film, the making of which cost millions, was partly shot in Spain but much of 
the action was filmed on some of the actual airfields from which Fighter Command 
launched its desperate struggle against overwhelming odds such as Duxford, 
Hawkinge, North Weald and Northolt. It is of interest to note that the film, which 
in screening time lasts two hours twelve minutes, took well over three years to make. 

During this long period and before the first camera turned a team of over five- 
hundred experts in many fields were working on the multitudinous preparations 
required for a film which the producers were determined would be authentic not only 
as to the story but down on the last detail. In this they had the advice and help of 
Lord Dowding himself, magnificently portrayed in the film by Sir Laurence Olivier, 
and also many of the pilots who fought in the battle such as Wing Commander 
Robert Stanford Tuck, Squardon Leader “Ginger” Lacey and Group Captain Tom 
Gleave. Among the German advisers were General Adolf Galland and Lieutenant 
Colonel Brustellin, who incidentally was shot down over Clacton-on-Sea. 

The result of all this meticulous research and consultation, combined with top 
rank acting ability and technical “know how” is an epic film of great quality worthy 
of its epic subject. ‘ 
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RAF RHEINDAHLEN ‘TREKKHUND' 
13th- 25th MARCH 1969 


By FLIGHT LIEUTENANTS M. E. CoLe AND P. HOWELLS 


Participants: FLt.-Lt. MICHAEL COLE (Leader) —Physical Fitness Officer 
F.t.-Lt. PauL HOWELLS —Secretarial Officer 
Sct. GEORGE DUNCAN —Physical Training Instructor 
Sct. HECTOR PATTERSON —lInspector of RAF Dogs, RAFG 
Mason PETER OMEROD —RA 


Te 1969 Rheindahlen Ski-trekking Expedition to Norway began in fine style by 

the Station Commander and his Deputy seeing us off in a blaze of flashing 
cameras, and we were well on time to catch an overnight train from Monchengladbach 
to Hamburg. 


On board were Flight Lieutenant Cole, the trek leader, Major Omerod from HQ 
British Army of the Rhine, Flight Lieutenant Howells and Sergean Patterson (our 
dog expert). The fifth member of the party, Sergeant Duncan, was to meet us in Oslo. 


It was good to think as we rumbled through the orange glow of the Ruhr industrial 
night that our destination would prove the ultimate in contrast. Hamburg arrived 
and departed with only the very sad loss of a bottle of “medicinal” brandy and a 
rather expensive breakfast to remember. Denmark the following day proved more 
interesting and far more hilly than might be expected, but an excrutiatingly slow 
journey made the day tedious. Evidence of more and more snow as we travelled 
further north, with the strange sight of little harbours solidly frozen reminded us of 
what might be in store. At Frederikshaven, where we were to catch the night boat 
for Oslo, the sun shone but a cold salty wind blew off the Kattegate making us thank- 
ful for our warm clothing. The SS Akerhus was a superbly equipped vessel; it was 
also quite empty. We enjoyed a first class meal and a fine night's sleep before 
awakening to our first view of Norway. Oslo Fjord on a clear crisp winter morning 
is a fine introduction and we were duly impressed. 


The train for Finse, our base for the trek, did not leave Oslo until late afternoon so 
we were able to do a little sight-seeing in addition to getting our kit sorted out. Cross 
country skis (Langlauf) and boots had to be selected, bought and fitted. It was nearly 
lunchtime before, albeit penniless, we felt confident that we might be sufficiently well 
equipped to face the blizzards our leader assured us were to come. We were to be 
amazed later at how little the Norwegians carried with them, for we carried far more 
and yet seemed to have nothing, they brought everything and carried hardly nothing. 

By late afternoon we were comfortably seated in the Bergen express slowly climb- 
ing into the forested hills which surround Oslo. Even here the landscape was entirely 
frozen and the snow lay to a depth of 7 or 8 feet, despite the fact, we were told, that 
it had not snowed for a month. Until dusk fell we were treated to some of the most 
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Sergeant Patterson and his team of Huskies 


AT SCOTT'S MONUMENT—FINSE 


On left: Sgt. Duncan and F/Lt, Cole; on right: Sgt. Patterson and 
F/Lt. Howells 
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beautiful scenery in Norway. We felt ourselves fortunate indeed to be enjoying 
Norway’s prestige railway. 


Stepping off the warm train at Finse (altitude over 4,000 feet), latitude over 200 
north of John O’Groats into a temperature described quite accurately by the Major 
as “Brass Monkey”, brought us back to reality with a bump however. The jolly 
was over, we were now at Captain Scott’s training grounds and it certainly felt it. 
Our base camp at Finse was the main hostel of the Norwegian cross country touring 
association which had just re-opened after its winter closure. It was somewhat more 
luxurious than we expected for outside our six bunk window there was running hot 
and cold water, and within warm range all modern conveniences. These were to be 
the last comforts we would encounter. 


Our planned trek was to follow the routes used by Captain Scott in 1911 (our route 
covered 278 kms.) when he was preparing his team for the famous 1912 expedition to 
the South Pole. The country is extremely rugged and temperatures are in the region 
of —25° to —30° C, often accompanied by blizzards. Captain Scott used ponies 
and tractors as well as huskies in 1912 but he found a dog team to be the most 
reliable and effective in the severest conditions. The dog handler and team of five 
dogs we used were from the famous Oslo Huskie Club. It will be remembered that 
Amundsen relied almost entirely on his dogs during the race to the South Pole. 


The trek with dogs was due to start off on Monday so we had two full days to do a 
little training and get accustomed to the skis and general conditions. The scene we 
awoke to on Saturday morning was truly impressive. A frozen wilderness dominated 
by the huge Hardanger Glacier to the South West; it was in this direction that our first 
training sortie was made. 


The preparation process on that morning took us all a long time. It is in any case 
fairly involved and care had to be taken. Apart from the new complexity of wearing 
double everything, faces had to be heavily greased and the skis needed careful 
waxing. Skiwaxing is an art in itself and we soon realised how vitally important it 
was. The wrong application or type and the day’s ski-ing, particularly uphill, could 
prove a nightmare. The wax needs to grip climbing uphill and allow slide downhill. 
There are three basic types, green, blue and red which are applied depending 
on the outside temperature. Green was used on most days. 


At breakfast looking out from the hostel the day appeared nearly perfect, hardly a 
cloud in the sky and glorious sunshine. The only slightly disturbing factor was a 
fairly stiff breeze which was blowing clouds of fine snow across the surface to a 
height of about 7 feet, giving the appearance in the distance of a white sea in motion 
with breakers rolling down the mountainside. Below —20° C the thermometer 
said, and it felt it. The initial shock of the cold outside took away one’s breath but 
the business of trying to stay upright on the langlauf skis soon made us forget the 
cold. The difficulty for us was that langlauf skis are so different to those we had all 
previously used. the slalom type. Langlauf or cross country skis are very long, very 
narrow, are made of wood, are very light and have a binding which allows an up and 
down movement of the heel, for the sliding process across the flat ground. This 
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makes them so unlike slalom skis that only the type of ski-ing possible is downhill like 
an emphasised snowplough. Parallel turns are only achieved by the best Norwegian 
skiers. 


Progress on that first day was slow as we pushed across a rugged surface into the 
face of the wind which must have been about 20 knots. We found that going uphill 
was tiring but not too difficult. The real trouble came when we decided to return. 
The wind was drifting the snow so that a patch of ice would be followed by a drift 
several feet deep. The result for us was that we shot downhill across an icy patch 
straight into a drift which almost stopped one dead. At least it stopped the skis 
dead and we duly took spectacular falls onto our faces. Sergeant Duncan managed 
to break one of his skis (brand new just 24 hours before), Flight Lieutenant Howells 
smashed his goggles and we all had some nasty bruises. In fact less than half way 
down it was proving so dangerous that we abandoned the idea of ski-ing and walked 
slowly down to a less steep part before putting them on again. Even on the gradual 
slopes we were still taking plenty of falls but at least progress was quicker downhill 
and by the time we made it back to the hostel we had covered 12 miles, in just over 
four hours. We gained some solace from the Major who said that during his tour as 
commandant of the Army Outward Bound School in Norway he had not experienced 
such bitter cold or such bad snow conditions, and the sight of ace slalom downhill 
skier Sergeant Duncan falling every 20 yards or so brought home to us that it 
obviously wasn’t too easy on these skis. 


Sunday found conditions a little better as the wind had dropped a little, so we 
decided to try and reach the hut on top of the Hardanger Glacier. We found time on 
route to ski over to the Scott Memorial to carefully photograph ourselves in what was 
suitably arctic weather. The Major who was not feeling well and Sergeant Patterson 
who had fared far worse than anyone the previous day, decided to practice less 
strenuously on a shorter route. The rest of us made good progress on the long 
uphill climb through the valley to the north of the main heights. Finally, however, 
we were forced to turn south headlong into the wind and onto a very steep climb for 
a mile or more which brought us to the top of the glacier. This was ‘hairy’ but 
seemed worthwhile when we reached the wooden hut which had a log store. We 
thawed out, enjoyed our coffee, sandwiches and chocolate and signed the traditional 
visitors book. The wind on top was incredibly strong probably at least 40 knots and 
this meant that the accompanying snow cloud ruined what must have been a 
fantastic view especially to the west and Hardanger Fjord. We returned the way we 
had come. On the top and on the steep downhill parts the going was very difficult 
with the pattern of the previous day’s falling repeating itself. However, we were 
already ski-ing better and when we had returned as far as the sheltered valley 
beneath the main heights for the first time were able to enjoy some reasonably 
successful ski-ing. In the evening we met our trek guide, Mr. Lorentzen, an Oslo 
policeman and the dog handler. The three of us who had “conquered” the Hardanger 
Glacier had frostbite on our checks to prove it. 


During the night the wind returned with a vengeance and we looked out in the 
morning on conditions just like those we had experienced on the very top of 
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Hardanger Glacier. It was virtually a blizzard and obviously we thought would 
mean a delay in starting the trek. But our warm dreams were soon shattered by our 
guide’s contempt for such thoughts and by 10 o'clock, booted and feeling heavily 
overloaded with our rucksacks full, off we set, with the exciting sound of the dog 
team behind us. It was not so cold—about — 18° C—but the wind was very strong 
and made conditions exceptionally bitter. Even the locals at Finse admitted it was a 
little rough and told us that Finse was undoubtedly the windiest place in Norway. 
We had already guessed as much. The long uphill climb out of Finse in a northern 
direction was made tolerable with the wind blowing sideways on to and at one time 
directly behind. But the snow cover was rutted, icy and tricky to manoeuvre across. 
When we at last started to descend, the snow conditions were perfect since the wind 
was blowing uphill and depositing the snow evenly. The wind though was so cold 
that the joy in swooping downhill was considerably dampened by facial suffering. 
Sergeant Patterson was having great difficulty with the downhill stretches, which in 
soft snow was terribly hard work for him. By 1530 hours, however, we were snugly 
installed in a hut at Geitterygen. There was no village, no houses, just the hut. 
Our trip had been a total of 15 miles on the map, and had obviously been through 
marvellous scenery but had seen very little of it thanks to incessant snow clouds. 
Rather typically the wind died down by 1700 hours giving quite perfect conditions 
so at least we were able to enjoy the view from the hut. 


The dog team despite frequent stops had finished well ahead of us and since they 
were hauling half our kit that was how it should be. The hut was warm and fairly 
comfortable, indeed it was almost like going back half a century in time. Cooking 
and heating facilities were provided by wood stores, lighting was by candle or 
paraffin lamps and water had to be drawn by hand from the lake through a hole 
cut through the ice. It was completely isolated and supplies could only get through 
on a “snow cat” at certain times. Even the wood had to be specially transported 
since we were well above the tree line. For all that, we dined well enjoying vast 
quantities of food which is normal in Norway. We came to regard the potatoes, 
which tasted most peculiarly sweet as a result of being stored naturally frozen, as 
quite a delicacy. Flight Licutenant Cole soon established himself as the king eater, 
for his enormous appetite, even by Norwegian standards, became a constant source 
of amazement and amusement. 


We might have felt the trip from Finse to Geitterygen was hard but the next 
stage on Tuesday made the first one appear like a gentle afternoon stroll. It was 
amazingly enough only 34 miles as our guide smilingly told us but these, of course, 
were Norwegian miles—10 kilometres each. Moreover, the route lay over excep- 
tionally rugged country. The day started well enough in bright sunshine—there was 
even some talk of blue wax—and most important very little wind. In fact after the 
first hour everyone was warm. Off came anoraks and thoughts of impressive suntans 
came to mind. But the climb was so strenuous over incredibly difficult surfaces, 
that we could soon think of nothing more than finally making the top. It took us 
three hours before there was any prospect of flat, let alone downhill, and in this time 
we had covered less than six miles. No sooner had we made this far than the 
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weather took a nasty turn. A stiff wind appeared accompanied by a rapid fall in 
temperature. The downhill proved very difficult and progress was painfully slow. 
When we stopped to cat our sandwiches at about 1430 hours we had not covered half 
of the distance to the next hut. The rest of the way was through mainly downhill or 
flat, so that although it seemed endless, only three hours later we caught our first 
glimpse of the hut at Iungsdals set in splendid isolation. What a welcome sight that 
was, we had skied for more than eight hours and poor Sergeant Patterson had had a 
particularly rough time for his feet were in a terrible state. The rest of us were very 
tired and just a little battered. The frostbites had matured, but were no worse. 


Wednesday was an easier day, which was just as well after the trip to Iungsdals. 
The total distance was just short of 12 miles of the dear old English type. We were 
to stay the night in a little hut at 1,500 metres (our highest overnight stop) and return 
to Iungsdals hut the following day. The weather was much milder, green plus blue 
wax as it was only —8° C. For the first part there was very little wind and at last 
we were able to appreciate our beautiful surroundings. An incredibly blue sky, 
wonderful shimmering white mountains, and an utter crystal clear silence. Exactly, 
only more so, as we had imagined at best it could be. The climbing though was 
strenuous, and the last five miles were unpleasant since a cold wind came suddenly 
at 1,500 metres. As usual our guide's idea of one hour distance turned out to be 
nearer two for us. 


There was much for us to do on our arrival at the hut as it had been unsued since 
the previous September. Our biggest contribution was to keep a constant tea brew 
on the go, it was almost as much appreciated by the guide as it was by us. The high 
spot of the trip was provided by Flight Lieutenant Cole serving tea in bed all round 
the following morning. 


The return trip provided for us the ultimate in cross country ski-ing enjoyment. At 
last it makes sense to us foreigners. The weather was perfect and the trip was nearly 
all downhill. Apart from one nasty stretch much of the route was glorious, down- 
hill, not too deep with fine soft snow. We were, of course, much better on the skis 
and although we all took our share of falls mainly when our speed reached seemingly 
terrifying proportions, we enjoyed a quite wonderful and exhilerating trip. It took 
us only three hours to get back to the hut and there we were able to relax and even 
try a little downhill fun ski-ing. 


On the Friday we took a day trip up the beautiful looking valley directly to the 
north of the hostel. Again the weather was superb and we could appreciate our 
marvellous surroundings. The first part was a steep climb up to Fodals Lake, then 
came a long flat stretch over it. Further we climbed through a spectacular glacial 
valley with outcrops of blue ice, cascading over jagged rocky cliffs. Here we found 
a delightful spot behind a rock cluster facing the sun where we took our lunch 
break. It would have taken tremendous willpower not to have stayed put, so we 
did for half an hour before returning to the hut. Sergeant Patterson had stayed behind 
at the hut in an attempt. futile as it happened, to give his feet a chance to get better 
for our next stage which promised to be a hard one. It was to be virtually our last 
day on skis, as our return travel arrangements meant we could not accompany the 
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guide and dog sleigh team back to Finse Station on the Sunday. Tungsdals to 
Raggsteindalen was just a little over 24 miles. It involved a long gradual climb 
before a final spectacular descent to Strandefjorden Lake and Raggsteindalen on its 
far banks. Because of snow conditions being bad we were obliged to take a longer 
circuitous route which avoided or at least was supposed to avoid difficulty downhill. 
The sun shone brightly on us once more, there was no wind and the temperature was 
not much below freezing point. It was a long tiring day. The eventual downhill 
was quite the steepest and frightening we had tackled. If it had not been for a 
certain malicious joy in watching the others fall it would have been both hurtful 
and miserable. As it was, it was hurtful, but at the same time easily the most 
hilarious part of the trek. Once we had all made the bottom to Stradefjorden Lake, 
more or less in one piece, a trip of four miles across it saw us to our hostel with 
ordinary holiday makers. We were back in tourist country, back below the tree 
line and were seeing the first other living creatures since leaving Finse. We were able 
to take a shower and even a Sauna which made us feel great. We needed to feel 
well because it was our last night with our tour guide and the dog handler, who had 
been such a help, and of course, we had a party and had a thoroughly fine evening to 
round off the trek. 


The journey back was quite an anti-climax. We skied to the nearest road some 
six miles away at Myrland, Sergeant Patterson rode with the baggage on the hostel 
“snow cat”, then by bus to Gol where we caught the Oslo train. At Oslo we said our 
fond farewells. Sergeant Duncan was to catch a plane to Glasgow and Major 
Omerod had cleverly arranged to visit his old unit at Christiansand. The remaining 
three of us were left with an enormous mountain of kit to bring back to Rheindahlen, 
but although the journey proved as trying as any other part of the expedition, early 
on Tuesday morning back we were. It had been an experience all of us will not 
forget and it had been a privilege to take part in the venture. We had got away 
from it all in a manner we might never repeat. 


A HISTORY OF RAF FINNINGLEY (5/-) 


This small booklet of 30 pages and ten excellent illustrations was published on 
31st August, 1969, and will be of the greatest interest to all who have served at 
Finningley or with the squadrons that have at any time served there. Considerable 
research has obviously been carried out, as this history is most comprehensive. Any 
profit from its sale are to be given to the RAF Museum Fund and enquiries should be 
sent to the Officer Commanding, Royal Air Force, Finningley, Yorkshire. 
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The Officers’ 


Pensions Society 


President: 
LIEUT. GENERAL SIR ERNEST DOWN, k.B.E., C.B. 


Chairman: 
GENERAL THE LORD BOURNE, G.c.B., K.B.E., D.S.O. 


Members of Council: 
(include) 
AIR CHIEF MARSHAL THE EARL OF BANDON, 
G.B.E., C.B., C.V.0., D.S.0. 
AIR MARSHAL SIR DOUGLAS MORRIS, 
K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C. 
AIR VICE-MARSHAL R. A. RAMSEY-RAE, C.B., 0.B.E. 
GROUP CAPTAIN K. R. C. SLATER, C.B.E., A.F.C. 
GROUP OFFICER L. H. TURNER, c.B.E. 


The Society’s activities influenced the grant of: Increases in Officers’ 
Widows’ Pensions from December, 1952, and in the retired pay of some 
8,250 officers from April Ist, 1954; the 1956, 1959, 1962, 1965 and 1969 
Increases for all retired Officers over 60 and for widows. 

The Society was founded in 1946, and its objects are to procure the 
improvement and increase of pensions, retired pay, and other benefits of 
oflicers and widows of the three Armed Services; and to promote in every 
way their interest and welfare. 

It is the only body comprising oflicer members from all three Services 
whose policy is controlled solely by its members. It is complementary to, 
and works in co-operation with, the Royal Air Forces Association, the 
Association of Retired Naval Officers, the Officers’ Association or other 
Service Associations. 

Membership is open to retired officers, to dependants of serving or 
retired officers, and to widows and dependants of deceased oflicers of the 
Armed Forces. Membership now exceeds 35,000 and is increasing 
every day. 

The annual subscription is £1 for all, except widows and dependants 
of deceased olflicers, for whom it is 5s. 


Full particulars and forms of application can be 
obtained from: 


The General Secretary, The Officers’ Pensions Society, Ltd. 
137 Victoria St., London, S.W.1 Tel: 01-834 0853 
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Book Reviews 


A HISTORY OF MARINE AVIATION by John Killen (Frederick Muller Ltd., London; 246 
pp.; illustrated; 50s.) 

In this book, the author sets out to trace the whole story of marine aviation, including 
aeroplanes and airships which fly from and over the sea, aircraft carriers and even those 
squadrons of the Royal Naval Air Service which fought alongside the Royal Flying Corps 
on the Western Front in the 1914-18 War. Unfortunately, the book never quite lives up to its 
promise. 

It gets off to an extremely bad start. On page 2, Mr. Killen states that “On 26th January, 
1911, Curtiss became the first man ever to fly off — and land — on waiter when his Curtiss- 
Ellyson ‘hydroplane’ took to the air from the surface of San Diego Bay, California”. In fact 
the first such flight was made by Henri Fabre at Martigues, France, on 28th March, 1910. 
M. Fabre is still alive and active at Marseilles, in his eighties; his aircraft is a treasured exhibit 
in the Musée de IAir, Paris. 

On page 4, it is stated that Cdr. C. R. Samson, RN, made the first successful flight from the 
deck of a warship in December, 1911. In fact, that distinction was claimed by an American, 
Eugene Ely, flying a Curtiss biplane, on 14th November, 1910. 


Two pages later, one encounters the surprising comment that Voisin’s tail-first seaplane “was 
almost certainly the first attempt at a tail-first or ‘Canard’ type of aeroplane”. In fact the 
Wright biplane of 1903 was a canard. Even if we exclude this machine because it had rear 
rudders, there were many others before the Voisin, including Santos-Dumont’s 14bis, officially 
the first acroplane to fly in Europe. 


On page 7, we have Marcel (instead of Maurice) Prevost winning the 1913 race for the 
Schneider Trophy and Howard Fixton (instead of Pixton) following in 1914... and so it 
goes on... pages 71 and 72 give us Mario de Bernardi and Mario di Bernardi successively. 


Much of what is in this book is interesting and readable. In particular, the contributions to 
victory in World War II made by marine aviation are covered well and quite fully. The 
impact (literally) of Japan’s Kamikazes on US Naval Strategy is emphasised and the stories of 
the great carrier battles in the Pacific are told as dramatically as they deserve. 


Then, once again, in the closing pages Mr. Killen’s history lets down its readers sadly. The 
final chapter is entitled “Future Indefinite”, but one is left with an impression of hopelessness, 
as if the flying-boat and the aircraft carrier are past history, except for America’s mighty carrier 
fleet. 

It is probably true that we shall never again sce big flying-boat airliners on the world’s trunk 
routes; but Canadair’s new CL-215 amphibian is already attracting export orders as a water 
bomber able to cope effectively with forest fires, Japan’s big turboprop Shin Meiwa PS-1 is 
offering great potential as an anti-submarine aircraft, and the number of amateur-built light 
flying-boats and amphibians is increasing every week. By overlooking to any degree the arrival 
of the maritime helicopter, Mr. Killen has also ignored the potential of the new generation of 
small aircraft carriers pioneered by the Russian Moskva, which, allied to VTOL strike aircraft 
like the Harrier, could re-establish the carrier as a most valuable weapon in the arsenal of 
any nation, 

It is sad to have to draw attention to so many shortcomings in any book, especially when 
the author has clearly made an effort to put over an interesting testimony to a form of aviation 
in which he believes strongly. With an expanded and corrected first chapter and an additional 
last chapter, Mr. Killen’s book might one day make the grade. 

I.W.R.T. 
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VICTORY IN THE WEST, VOL. Il: THE DEFEAT OF GERMANY, by Major L. F. Ellis, 
CVO, CBE, DSO, MC, with Lieut.-Col. A. E. Warhurst (HMSO, London; 455 pp.; illustrated; 
90s.) 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office can count among its greatest achievements the production 
of its multi-volume History of the Second World War. This latest volume is superb, not only 
in its overall three-Service coverage of the last nine months of the war against Hitler but in 
its perception and interpretation of what took place. In particular, whilst acknowledging the 
availability of the official history of The Strategic Air Offensive against Germany as a source 
of reference, Major Ellis has given a far more shrewd and reliable assessment of the results 
of that offensive than did his predecessors. 


At a time when the Royal Air Force is becoming increasingly responsible for defence at 
sea, it is thought provoking to read Major Ellis’s primary comment that this campaign could 
not have been fought at all if the Western Allies had not possessed the maritime power to 
make full use of the seas. All the Allied forces which defeated Germany in the West and all 
their material equipment reached the Continent from overseas . . . “Moreover,” continues the 
author, “the Allies’ mastery in the air was not only a necessary ingredient of their maritime 
power but of other operations of war. The most significant revolution of warfare during the 
present century has been effected by the development of air power. The essential part it played 
in the war against Germany will be realised as operations are described in the following 
chapters.” 


Here is no attempt to decry as irrelevant the operations of Bomber Command. Here, instead, 
is the product of an army officer who recognises the significance of the situation in which, for 
example, General Bayerlein, commander of the Panzer Lehr Division, found himself early in 
1945. Between 11th and 15th January, this one General “had to leave 53 tanks by the roadside 
for lack of petrol, lack of spare parts or repair or recovery facilities . . . at least partly due to 
air attacks on petrol transport, as well as such indirect factors as the fact that the roads through 
Houffalize had been rendered absolutely impassable through air attack, and long and rough 
by-pass roads had to be used”. 


We see in this book how, in the words of Field-Marshal von Rundstedt “Allied air activities 
devastatingly contributed to the halting of the Ardennes offensive” which might yet have staved 
off defeat. Nor does Major Ellis have any reservations concerning the contributions made by 
Bomber Command. In the last six months of the war in Europe, he states “the strategic offen- 
sive finally achieved three main objectives, namely, a drastic reduction of the German war 
production and supply of oil and petroleum, widespread damage and destruction of enemy 
communications throughout Germany, and the destruction and damage of numerous German 
industrial towns and cities”. 


He adds: “There were and have remained some who disapproved of the strategic air offensive 
on moral grounds. But during the campaign there was no widespread expression of disapproval 
or evidence that the public questioned the view that such air attacks helped to reduce the 
German war-making capacity and were therefore justified. Certainly no moral considerations 
affected Germany's bombing policy, which was limiied only by Allied progress on the Con- 
tinent and her own need to concentrate on her fighter defence of the Reich”. 

There is a lesson in this for modern historians and commentators, who find it easy to moralise 
without a Nazi dagger at their throat and, often. with no first-hand memory of what it is like 
to fight something utterly evil. The aircrew of the Luftwatle may have been (in the words of 
one reviewer of the new Battle of Britain film) “nice guys — just youngsters, as likeable, keen, 
patriotic as ours”. Even if this agreed with some personal memories of the writer, which it 
does not, it would be wrong to confuse the knights in shining armour with the putrid, evil 
cause for which they fought. 

No less significant today is the second of what Major Ellis considers to have been the keys 
to victory in the west. He states, uncompromisingly, that “the campaign could not have been 
fought successfully in 1944-45 if Germany had not at the same time been fighting for life 
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against Russia .. . the Western Allies defeated less than half of the German forces, while 
more than half were defeated by Russia — assisted by over £400,000,000 of war material 
provided by her Western Allies”. 


Let us not (as, sometimes, do the Russians) ever forget how much we then owed to our 
Allies on other fronts. Let us not fail to understand what good reason Russia has to fear a 
rebirth of German militarism. And let us not, above all, ignore the implications of Russia’s 
vast naval power in the light of the lesson from the past set out so clearly in this book. 


J.W.R.T. 


THE MAN IN THE HOT SEAT, by Doddy Hay (Collins, London; 219 pp.; 16 illusirations; 3 
diagrams; 36s. net). 

Doddy Hay, a 39-year-old ex-parachute instructor, was the first man ever to leave the earth 
by rocket-power alone without wings or a take-off run. He risked his life time and again in 
experiments to perfect the now well known Martin Baker ejection seat, invented by James 
Martin. Many grave injuries sustained in testing this invention did not deter this brave man 
from continuing to help to provide a means, hitherto not available by ordinary parachuie 
methods, of saving the lives of airmen; for which services he was subsequently awarded a 
Knighthood. 


He describes modestly and amusingly his first experience testing a rocket launch. His 
vehicle was no more than a chair and the rockets were to fire only inches from his feet; 
sitting in front of the crowd of spectators “bearing a faintly disturbing resemblence to the 
electric chair” the more experienced of them were doubtful whether human tolerance would 
stand up to the excessive thrust of the rockets, or even if the man seated above it would 
survive. 


A swift acceleration from the launching pad was followed by a fantastic thrust as the rockets 
fired, scooping him up into the clouds. “I was passed 70 feet”, he says, “the conventional 
height of the normal ejection seat, almost before I had started, a 20 feet orange flame blazing 
out 2 inches behind my ankles and at 120 feet the seat turned completely upside down. I was 
climbing feet first on the crest of the rockets and instead of the green fields, experienced in my 
many earlier parachute drops, there were clouds, instead of dropping gently away from them 
I was rushing upwards towards them, the feeling was unbelievably thrilling. From 380 feet, an 
unprecedented height for an ejection seat, I then floated gently down to the ground. The seat 
had proved itself and which was a spectacular success.” This was the rocket ejection seat 
that was subsequenily instrumental in saving many hundreds of pilots lives. 


The chapters preceding this account of the first very successful test of the Martin Baker 
ejection seat, describes the author's earlier expericnces while a master at Gordonstoun; a 
Physical Fitness Instructor at Cranwell: training airborne forces (The Red Devils); as an air 
gunner; expert Sky Diver; and training the successful RAF Cresta team at St. Moritz. All of 
this makes this book a pleasant change from the ordinary run of the vast number of books 
published on flying experiences. It is a fascinating book by one who had something of interest 
to offer readers and is full of excitement from cover to cover. A.HS. 


THE PEOPLE'S WAR BRITAIN, 1939-1945, by Angus Calder (Jonathan Cape, London; 656 
pp.; 69 illustrations; 65s. net). 


A comprehensive narrative of the effect of the Second World War on civilian life in 
Britain. Angus Calder’s considerable literary ability has enabled him to give a full, frank 
picture of war on the home front. The numerous illustrations of typical events and well- 
known personalities of that period add to the interest of this absorbing and highly readable 
book. Bereft of all patriotic hollow clichés, this story of the British under the strain of 
modern “Total War” for the first time and how they reacted to it, provides thoughtful reading 
for students of contemporary history. 
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THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN; THE MAKING OF A FILM, by Leonard Mosley (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, London; 207 pp.; fully illustrated; 50s.) 


The newly-released film on The Battle of Britain has rightly been acclaimed an epic that 
pays worthy tribute to the RAF on the thirtieth anniversary of the start of World War II. 
Without being in any way disrespectful, one must admit that this story by Leonard Mosley 
of how the film was made is even more interesting and entertaining than the film itself! 


Just to get the film off the ground called for almost as much tenacity and careful planning 
as a major battle. Even the film business does not find easily the five million pounds that the 
venture eventually absorbed. Nor was production made any simpler by an early decision 
to concentrate on absolute authenticity in the air shots. 


One famous film about bomber operations in World War II took most of its air battles 
from combat-camera shots of actual raids over Germany, altering its story to fit the kind of 
flying sequences that could be dug out of the archives; for scenes with characters on the 
ground, engine-less full-scale models of the aircraft were used. Another air film managed to 
shoot all its flying sequences with the use of only three aircraft and a good deal of ingenuity 
in the cutting room. 

Since The Battle of Britain was to be a wide-screen production shot in colour, clips from 
the actual Battle were unusable. That is why Group Captain Hamish Mahaddie was engaged 
to look for surviving Hurricanes, Spitfires, Heinkels and Messerschmitts that could be used 
in the film. It seemed a pretty hopeless task. It appeared at first that there were only about 
six Spitfires left in the world and their owners asked outrageous prices for them. Undeterred, 
Mahaddie cast his net wider, and was surprised to find no fewer than 109 available “Spits”. 
By the end of 1967, he had built up an air force powerful enough to start a small war. 


From the Spanish Air Force, he had borrowed fifiy Heinkel He 111s and bought twenty- 
eight Messerschmitt Bf 109s. Admittedly, they had Merlin engines in many cases; but this 
mattered little, the basic shapes were right. Mahaddie also rounded up two squadrons of 
airworthy Spitfires (plus the same number capable of taxying), and three or four Hurricanes. 
Clearly, it would be impossible to show a true picture, with more Hurricanes than Spitfires 
engaged in the air battles; but it was quite an achievement to be able to use real “Spits”. 


Just as much care was taken in assembling advisers who would help to ensure not only 
accuracy of detail but creation of something like the “atmosphere” of the Battle. On a par 
with Merlin engines in Messerschmitts, one now had the paradox of two old and famous 
enemies, General Adolf Galland and Wing Commander Robert Stanford Tuck, sitting 
together in the tandem seais of a Messerschmitt trainer. Nor did Galland just sit; he went 
up with a Spanish pilot, took over the controls and ended a spirited display of aerobatics 
with a victory roll that had the wing-tips almost scraping che ground. 

Such are the stories one finds in Mr. Mosley’s book. He uses the “flashback” technique 
to sandwich a brief history of the original Battle between lively accounts of how it was 
relived for the film. Dozens of war-time photographs of men, machines and action confront 
the reader cheek-by-jowl with stills from the film and the making of the film. Galland then, 
Galland now. Waafs in maxi-skirts. German tanks that can still send a shudder down the 
spine. An armada of Heinkels setting out for Britain while Goering watches. Which is real, 
which a reconstruction? Does it matter? This is how films should be made. 

J.W.R.T. 


THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS, 1915-16, Edited by Christopher Cole (Wm. Kimber, London; 

352 pp.; 40 illustrations; 75s. net). 

This is not intended as a history of the RFC. A brief Introduction is followed by a selec- 
tion of 68 official Communiques from Hgrs. RFC in France which follow in sequence the 
air battles for command of the air. The Combat Reports and illustrations of aircraft trace 
the progress in the air war and technical advance of aircraft, in 1915-1916. 
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CARRIER OPERATIONS IN WORLD WAR II, VOL. I: THE ROYAL NAVY, by J. D. 
Brown (lan Allan Ltd., London; 192 pp.; fully illustrated; 37s. 6d.) 


In his Foreword to this book, Vice Admiral Sir Donald Gibson, Flag Officer, Naval Air 
Command, states: “This book recounts in a matter of fact way the operations of the British 
Aircraft Carriers in World War II]. The author has stuck to the facts, and names of individuals 
are selom if ever mentioned; nevertheless, it stirs the blood. There is a lesson to be learned 
on every other page, and if one had to choose a motto for it, the one word FLEXIBILITY 
would be enough.” 

The reviewer was reminded of the carrier's quality of flexibility during a visit to the RAF 
Statf College at Bracknell some months ago. There is nothing more fascinating than to study 
the “war games” by which the leaders of our Services learn their trade. In this case, fascination 
was tempered with surprise on discovering how many of the situations confronting pupils at 
Bracknell required the use of an aircraft carrier to ensure a quick, economical restoration of 
Stutus quo. Whatever the government might think, and whatever some senior RAF officers 
may have said to ensure reccipt of a fair slice of the budgetary cake, there is little doubt that 
FAR strategists consider carriers to be of the utmost value once attention is focussed beyond 
the narrow NATO fronts in Europe. 


A great deal of rubbish has been written about the vulnerability of carriers, largely because 
of the mutual annihilation wrought by the US and Japanese carrier forces in the great battles 
of the Pacific War. For the other side of the picture one need only study this new book on 
Royal Navy carrier operations. 

At the beginning of May 1940, five carriers were operational with the Royal Navy, of which 
two were in action, with fewer than 80 aircraft embarked. Five years later, at the beginning 
of May 1945, 16 Fleet and escort carriers were at sea with over 500 aircraft embarked. Another 
dozen carriers were on passage to combat areas or in the final stages of working up, with 
nearly 400 aircraft embarked. 


Of all this huge force deployed by the Royal Navy in World War II, only one ship, HMS 
Hermes, was lost to enemy air attack. At the time of her loss she had no aircraft embarked, 
and even when operational she carried no fighters; her armament and protection were in no 
way comparable to those of more modern carriers, while the number of hits achieved by the 
efficient Japanese dive-bomber force was far in excess of any sustained by any similar warship. 
Furthermore, the need for the Japanese carrier force to re-equip after its foray in the Indian 
Ocean kept it out of the vital Battle of the Coral Sea which marked the turning point of the 
Pacific War. 


This book is typical of the new series of practical histories being published by Ian Allan Ltd. 
Although less detailed than their official counterparts, they are easy to read, accurate, fact- 
packed and far better illustrated, making them probably the best available “popular” books 
on World War II, at the kind of price that anyone can afford. Future titles will be awaited 
eagerly. J.W.R.T. 


WIITERE NO ANGELS DWELL, by Air Vice-Marshal Sandy Johnstone with Roderick Grant 

(Jarrolds, London; 224 pp.; 17 illustrations; 35s. net). 

On his retirement in 1968 Sandy Johnstone had flown 104 different types of aircraft since 
joining No. 602 (City of Glasgow) Squadron in 1934, which unit he subsequently commanded 
in the Battle of Britain and was credited with eight kills and four probables. 

Among his numerous appointments, in 1942 he served in Malta, in 1957 helped to found 
the Royal Malayan Air Force and in 1964 commanded the air forces in Borneo when 
Indonesia threatened to occupy Malaya. 

His was a life full of incident, adventure and tragedy, in the telling it is lightened by a 
nice touch of humour. 
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BATSFORD 
British Battles Series 


THE BATTLE FOR ROME 


W. G. F. JACKSON 45s 


Major-General W. G. F. Jackson describes the capture of Rome on July 4, 1944, 
the climax of Operation Diadem, and the Allies’ greatest single triumph in the 
Italian campaign. 

‘Its descriptions are economical, its judgments precise and its compression wholly 
admirable.’ Sunday Times 


THE BATTLE FOR GERMANY 


H. ESSAME 45s 


Major-General H. Essame vividly portrays the principal characters involved— 
Montgomery, Eisenhower, Patton, Hitler—and shows how a combination of disunity 
in the Allied Command and Hitlerian megalomania prolonged the fighting from 
September 1944 to May 1945 


THE BATTLE FOR NORTH AFRICA 


JOHN STRAWSON 458 

In showing how the nature and conduct of battles developed during the desert 
campaign, Brigadier Strawson brings together the strategic considerations, the 
changing tactics and the impressions of those who did the actual fighting. 


British Aviation 


The Great War and Armistice 
HARALD PENROSE 


Harald Penrose describes the design, development and production 
of some of the world’s best-known First World War aircraft such as 
the Sopwith Pup and Camel, the S.E.5a, the Bristol Fighter, the 
D.H.9A, the great twin-engined Handiey Page O/100 Bomber, the 
Short and Fairey sea-planes as well as some of the less-known and 
even bizarre types. 


622 pages, 492 photos, 18 drawings; 105s. 


Please send for a free illustrated 1970 brochure giving details of all 
titles in the Putnam Aeronautical Library 


Putnam & Co 


9 Bow Street, London, W.C.2 


THE BATTLE FOR GERMANY, by H. Essame (Batsford, London; 228 pp.; 11 maps; 45s. net). 


In 1916-18 the author then an infantry subaltern survived some of the fiercest battles of 
the First World War. In the Second World War he commanded an infantry brigade from 
Normandy to the Baltic. 

With this background it is understandable that his sympathies are first and foremost with 
the front-line troops. This becomes increasingly obvious as one turns over the pages of this 
fascinating book. Supported by 32 illustrations and 11 maps it is a most interesting account 
of what happened, after the Battle of Arnhem, in the Battle for Germany, why it happened 
in the way it did and what the consequences were both for the day and for the future. The 
descriptions of the land battles in this campaign are full of detail and easy to follow with the 
use of the excellent maps. This is a story of fighting men, their endurance in the face of 
terrible conditions and gallantry in action. 


Only brief references are made to the RAF’s assistance (or lack of assistance) in the land 
batiles. Criticisms and faint praise in this respect show some bias. General Essame has his 
own views on how an air force should be used in a land battle, which seem to be directly 
opposed to those held by the most senior RAF staff officers professionally trained in the 
proper use of air power. To give vent to his strong feelings in this matter by resoriing to 
cheap cynicisms about the Deputy Supreme Commander and the Chief of the Air Staff is, to 
say the least, unfortunate. 


This story of a hard fought campaign is written by an experienced soldier and members 
of all three Services, particularly those who took part in the Battle for Germany, will enjoy 
this most readable book. It should be a welcome addition to the bookshelves of all students 
of military history. AHS. 


THE BATTLE FOR NORTH AFRICA, by John Strawson (Batsford, London; 226 pp.; 28 
illustrations; 12 maps; 45s. net). 

This is another of the “Battle Series” published by B. T. Batsford, London, of the major 
battles and campaigns in the Second World War. “The Battle for Rome” was reviewed in the 
Autumn issue of The RAF Quarterly (Vol. 9, No. 3) and “The Battle for Germany” is 
reviewed in the current number. 


In “THE BATTLE FOR NORTH AFRICA” when showing how the nature and conduct of 
battles developed during this three year campaign, John Strawson brings together the 
Strategic considerations, the changing tactics and the impressions of those who did the actual 
fighting. His exciting narrative is illustrated by numerous contemporary photographs and 
specially drawn maps and by eye-witness accounts. The soldiers of many nations—Germans, 
Italians, Gurkhas, New Zealanders, British tank crews and Americans all give their impres- 
sions of what the Battle for North Africa was like. A.HLS. 


MACARTHUR AS MILITARY COMMANDER, by Gavin Long (Batsford, London: 243 pp.; 
33 illustrations; 11 maps: 63s. net). 


Was General MacArthur's dismissal by President Truman at the height of the Korcan War 
justified? How will future history assess MacArthur's qualities as a General? 

Gavin Long as a disinterested Australian military historian now reviews all available 
facts in a dispassionate narrative of MacArthur's 52 years’ service, from West Point in 1899 
up to his death ai &4 years of age in 1964. The author's details of the campaigns in which 
this General was involved are most interesting and well supported by 11 maps and 33 illustra- 
tions. Gavin Long evaluates the circumstances surrounding MacArthur's successes and 
failures and in his conclusion arrives at an assessment of his probable place in history as a 
General. AHS. 
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INTO THE BLUE, by Wing Commander Norman Macmillan (Jarrolds, London; 256 pp.; 25 
illustrations; 2 maps; 35/- net). 

In 1929 “Into The Blue” took its place among World War 1 air classics. This 1969 new 
edition has been largely rewritten. PART I deals with the training of pilots in the early 
part of the First World War as reinforcements for the Squadrons and expansion of the 
Royal Flying Corps. The flying training at that time was most inadequate and the cause of 
undue loss of aircraft and pilots under instruction and “green” pilots early after joining an 
operational Squadron in action. 


PARTS II and Il give a full and interesting account of No. 45 Squadron, RFC in France 
and Italy, with which the author served with distinction whilst flying first the two-seater 
Sopwith 1} Strutter and later the single-seat Camel aircraft. His story is supported by copies 
of Combat Reports. It tells of gallantry and tragedy, of excessive losses caused by the failure 
to equip this squadron with aircraft of a sufficiently modern type to meet the enemy on equal 
terms in the air. Among the names of those then serving with 45 Squadron many were later 
to become very well-known and take their place in the annals of history. It is unfortunate 
that the author came to the conclusion that RFC officers at Staff Headquarters “ran no risks 
and shetlered behind their fighting men, whom they too readily regarded as dispensible digets”. 
This is unjust, as many of them had run considerable risks during long periods in the 
trenches and in addition as pilots or observers before becoming staff officers. In con- 
sequence they had especial sympathy and interest in those who had taken their place in the 
fighting-line. 

This new edition will again arouse nostalgic memories among the over 70’s, who were on 
active service with the RFC and RAF during 1916-1917 and enlighten the present generation 
on the conditions of air combat 54 years ago. AHS. 


VERDICT ON A LOST FLYER. The Story of Bill Lancaster, by Ralph Barker (Harrap, 
London; 238 pp.; 32 illustrations; 7 maps; 45s. net). 


Captain Bill Lancaster, pioneer flyer of the twenties and thirties, disappeared on a flight 
over the Sahara in 1933. 


It was 29 years before his body was found beside his wrecked aircraft; a log-book tied to 
the wing, contained the calm yet moving record of his wait for death. 


His life was colourful and adventurous. 1916-17 he was in the Australian Air Force and 
later served as a short commissioned officer in the RAF until 1926. He then took up long 
distant flights on light aircraft in which he was joined by “Chubbie” Miller, a married woman 
flyer. They lived together for four years, neglecting their families. This liaison ended in 
tragedy. During one of Bill Lancaster's absences, “Chubbie” Miller and a young American 
writer, Haden-Clarke, fell in love. On his return Haden-Clarke was shot dead. This leads 
up to one of the most sensational murder trials of the century. 


Its unique denouement leaves the reader free to pronounce his own verdict on Bill 
Lancaster. A.HS. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE LUFTWAFFE, by Flight Lieutenant Alfred Price (Ian Allan, 

Shepperton; 60 pp. text; 200 illustrations; 37s. 6d. net). 

The outstanding feature of this book is the carefully selected collection of over 200 most 
interesting pictures with well chosen explanatory captions. These together with the many 
interesting selected items from the birth. life and death in the 60 pages of text provide readers 
with a useful if condensed history of Hitler's Luftwatle A.H.S. 
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WORLD-WIDE CIRCULATION 


Since its first appearance forty years ago, The Royal Air Forces Quarterly 
has circulated regularly among thousands of RA.F. officers, by the issue of numerous 
copies to Officers Messes at all Headquarters, Stations and Units in the United 
Kingdom and Overseas. 

From the time they are given their first copy on passing out from their Cadet 
College until the time that they retire, many officers prefer their own copy and 
become regular subscribers. 

There is a steady increase in the number of officers on the Active and Retired Lists 
who are becoming regular subscribers, thereby increasing their interest in the Royal 
Air Force and keeping up-to-date with its activities. 

In recent years the circulation has flowed beyond these Service limitations. The 
authoritativeness of its articles and the quality of its production has brought new 
subscribers from among the airminded of all nations. Heads of Military Services, 
Members of Embassies, officers of foreign air forces and non-Service personnel 
wishing to keep-up-to-date in the development of air power are now regular sub- 
scribers and copies are dispatched quarterly to the undermentioned countries: 


Aden Egypt Italy Rumania 
Argentina France Japan S. Africa 
Australia Finland Jordan Singapore 
Azores Germany Lebanon Sweden 
Bahrein Ghana Malaysia Switzerland 
Belgium Gibraltar Malta Thailand 
Bermuda Greece New Zealand Turkey 
Bulgaria Holland New Guinea US.A. 
Canada Hong Kong Nigeria USS.R. 
Ceylon Hungary Norway Yugoslavia 
China India Pakistan Zambia 
Cyprus Indonesia Poland 

Czechoslovakia Iran Portugal 

Denmark Israel Rhodesia 


This fully illustrated magazine for authoritativeness, wide range of subjects and 
standard of production is the best obtainable anywhere in the world for the modest 
subscription of 25/- annually; order form on next page. 
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Order Form 
(For “The RAF Quarterly”) 


T wish to become an annual subscriber to THE ROYAL AIR FORCES QUARTERLY 
and enclose’ herewith 56.2.5, Aassidiks toils vat idee ch Geavceoteansesenses for my first year’s 
subscription for .............0..c:ceseeeeeeseeeeeees *copy/copies of each issue. 

*Insert number of copies required. (“The RAF Quarterly” is issued in March, June, September 
and December. The annual subscription for one copy of each issue postage included is 25/- 


per annum, 50s. for 2 copies, 75s. for 3 copies, etc.) 
SSO GET ES GE SOR OO EE OS ES Se ee ee a 


Bankers’ Order Form 


Date... 
WOeMess(s ee. 8o3: bac hs sae ed hah ants covaeetegeveorestaxenene (Bank) 
(Insert Name and Address of your Bank) 
EE STR OCT e OAT oe een eR TD Se (Branch) 
Please pay to Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch, 222 The Strand, London, the 
SUIM OL. Sate cc sts even cacedee mens sae now, and make a like payment on the ............... 
SayOF & Nort stoccee eee itel ote of each year (this date should be identical with that 


appearing above) until further notice, representing one year’s subscription to THE 
Roya AIR FORCES QUARTERLY fOP ...000000....cccce eects copy/copies of this 


journal each issue. 


Namesnieiies mite NPE rahe ree Tay (camara Pen ROS sre Prine ton meee er Ee ae 
(BLOCK CAPITALS) 

Sigmatliresse sini dance wteavaxeua as creeds: 2d, 1) RoR aecc hace et siakc Me acer 

AGOeSS 3 25 ots ros caet tober ates SA Rey oe ee cal Ricoh sie 


N.B.—Please return this form after completion to “The Royal Air Forces Quarterly”, 
43 Grove Park Road, London, W.4. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


ITS FUNCTION. The main function of Life Assurance is the protection of present or 
rospective dependants against hardship resulting from your premature death and provision 
or yourself and them in later years if you survive normally. 


INVESTMENT VALUE. Life Assurance, especially Endowment Assurance, is however, also 
the best possible long-term invesiment, because the money is invested wisely, and partly in 
“growth equities”, by the Life Assurance Companies and because it is the only form of 
investment subsidised by the Government. The subsidy consists of Income Tax Allowance on 
two-fifths of Premiums. For those liable to Tax at 8s. 3d. in the £ this means 16.5%. Thus 
a net outlay of £83 10s. Od. a year provides a premium of £100 a year, which is 19.76% increase. 


WHEN TO START. The advantages of starting at the earliest date, to the extent which you 
feel you can afford, are: Lower Premiums because the load is spread over more years; More 
years in which the Sum Assured grows by the addition of Bonuses; Acceptance without extra 
Premiums on account of ill-health or postings to danger areas (Note—Once a Policy is in force, 
subsequent ill-health or postings do NOT affect it); and the factor of “Compulsory Saving” 
which prevents money being frittered away. 


EDUCATION. If you have or plan to have children, I suggest that you should safeguard their 
future. If you agree, I should be glad to discuss your problem and advise you of the best 
aciion for you to take. 


SELECTION. There is a deal of difference between Companies and between various types of 
Policy. Therefore, do NOT deal direct with any Company or its Representatives. You need 
the unbiased advice of a Broker specialising in Service problems. I offer this advice without 
fee or obligation. I am not tied to any Company, and select the most favourable for each 
type of risk. 


INFORMATION REQUIRED. May I suggest you should Jet me know your date of birth, 
whether married or single, dates of birth and sexes of children, rates of pay and next increase, 
and how much you can afford in addition to any existing outlay. If you have any Policies in 
force, I recommend you let me inspect them and tell you whether they are good value. In any 
case they may affect the type of new Policy you should consider. With this information, I can 
give you recommendations which you can accept or reject as you please. 


FLYING RISKS. For aircrew, extra Premiums are required, but the net cost is NOT greatly 
increased, because a large part of the extra cost is refunded by the Ministry of Defence. 1 
always give full figures and explanations. 


RETIRED or RETIRING OFFICERS are advised to consult me in regard to House Purchase, 
Invesiment of Capital, and the advantages of commuting half Retired Pay. 


OTHER INVESTMENTS. The factors affecting the problem include personal preferences for 
high yield, or the hope of capital appreciation; the degree of risk acceptable; existing invest- 
ments. I shall be glad to discuss your problem and make recommendations. 


SURTAX and ESTATE DUTY. Suitable action can greatly reduce the burden. If these 
problems are at all large, let me advise you how to increase your net income AND net estate. 


GENERAL ENSURANCES. We also arrange Kit, Motor, Winter Sports and all other 
Insurances in the best markets. 


R. 7 Aviams R. T. WILLIAMS LTD., T ERs 
2 DUKE STREET, BRIGHTON, BN1 1DE. 
Telephone Brighton 28181 (2 lines) 
Incorporated Insurance Brokers 
Incorporated Life Assurance Brokers 


Member of the Services Insurance Brokers Association 


While Jaguar flight development progresses, production 
lines for the 400 aircraft for the British and French Air Forces 
and French Navy have been laid down at the factories of 
British Aircraft Corporation's Preston Division and Breguet 
Aviation in Toulouse and Biarritz. Initial manufacture is 
divided equally between the single-seat tactical strike air 
craft and the two-seat advanced trainer, following the eight 
prototypes built for development flying. Jaguar's smooth 
transition from prototype construction to full production 
status illustrates the suitability of this versatile Anglo-French 
military aircraft for licensed production in other countries 
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